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P^RT    I. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Under  command  of  His  Highness  the  Maha  Kajah,  the  fourth  general  Census 
was  taken  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  March,  1901.  The  results  have  been 
embodied  in  a  series  of  Tables  and  are  published  separately.  In  the  present 
volume  they  will  be  examined  and  compared,  wherever  possible,  with  the  statis- 
tics of  other  States  and  Provinces.  By  way  of  introduction,  however,  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  refer  briefly  to  the  leading  features  of  the  Census  operations 
and  of  the  system  adopted  in  working  out  the  results.  A  full  and  detailed 
account  of  these  and  other  allied  matters  connected  with  the  Administration  of 
the  Census,  so  indispensable  as  a  guide  to  future  enumerations,  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  volume. 

I.     The    Pkeliminary  Opeeations. 

2.  On   the   29th  August  1899,   Government  was  pleased  to   appoint  me   as 

„  ,  Census  Commissioner  without  preiudice  to  my  duties 

Personal.  o      •  /^  •     •  • 

as    Sanitary    Commissioner.     A   plan  of    operations 

was  sketched  out  on  the   general  lines  suggested  by  the  Government  of  India. 

In  regard  to  certain  important  questions  that  had  to  be  considered  and  settled,  I 

interviewed   Mr.  Risley,    the    Imperial    Census    Commissioner,    at    Ootacamund. 

His  Note  on  the  "  Census  of  Travancore  and  Cochin"  appended  to  this  volume 

gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  that  interview.     The  suggestions  contained 

therein  were  steadily  kept  in  view  throughout  the  entire  Census  operations. 

3,  The  Census  was  taken  up  in  three  stages.     At  the    first,  houses  were 

numbered   and    house-lists    prepared.     The   habitual 

Stages  o  to  Census        residents  were  then  enumerated  by  a  leisurely  house- 
Operations.  .   .  .  •'  T    •       n 

to-house  visit  and  the  particulars  entered  m  forms 
called  Census  schedules.  This  was  the  Preliminary  enumeration.  The  last  stage 
was  the  Final  or  synchronous  enumeration  of  the  population,  resident  as  well  as 
floating.  The  entries  made  at  the  Preliminary  enumeration  were  checked  and 
brought  into  agreement  with  the  facts  as  they  stood  on  the  Census  date. 

In  countries  like  England,  the  householders  fill  in  the  schedules  for  their 
houses  on  the  Census  night,  the  duty  of  the  enumerators  being  confined  to 
collecting  them  on  the  ensuing  morning.  This  is  not  possible  in  Travancore 
where  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  householders  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 
Neither  is  it  possible  for  the  same  reason  to  secure  the  required  number  of  enu- 
merators for  recording  the  necessary  information  in  a  single  night.     The  work 
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had,  therefore,  to  be  distributed  over  a  number  of  stages  and  conducted  by  means 
of  a  comparatively  small  agency. 

4.     In   September  1900,  a  Regulation  to  provide  for  the  due  taking  of  the 

Census  was  passed  and  a  set  of  Instructions  Issued 

Commencement  of  ^    Government  and  pubhshed  for  general  information . 

Operations.  •'  ^     -,  -r  ■  ^  j. 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,    the  country  was 

marked  off  into  various   Census  divisions. 

Census  Unit: — Before  treating  of  these  divisions,  reference  has  to  be  made 
to  the  Census  Unit — the  smallest  area  for  which  separate  statistics  were  aiTanged 
to  be  compiled.  In  1891,  the  Proverti  was  taken  as  the  unit  for  this  purpose- 
But  this  was  too  large  an  area  for  statistical  comparisons.  The  Kara,  'an  indi- 
genous unit  of  ancient  date,'  which  closely  corresponds  to  the  British  Indian  village 
was  therefore  accepted  as  the  miit  for  this  Census.  Correct  lists  of  Karas  were' 
prepared  for  all  the  Taluks  and,  in  arranging  the  Census  divisions  with  reference 
to  them,  care  was  taken  to  keep  each  Kara  intact. 

Census  Divisions  and  Agency: — The  ultimate  division  was  the  Block  ;  above 
it  came  the  Circle  ;  and  lastly,  the  Charge.  To  each  Block,  an  Enumerator  was 
appointed  and  to  each  Circle,  a  Supervisor.  A  Taluk  was  constituted  a  Census 
Charge  and  the  Tahsildar  was  made  its  Superintendent  and  held  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  entire  Census  operations  within  his  Charge.  Unlike  in  British 
India  where  the  system  of  compulsory  Census  service  is  in  force,  the  preliminary 
operations  had,  in  conformity  with  past  usage,  to  be  conducted  by  means  of  a 
specially  paid  agency.  To  obviate  the  need  for  an  enormous  expenditure  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  requisite  complement  of  men  for  this  tempo- 
rary duty,  the  Enumerator's  division  or  Block  was  so  constituted  at  the  initial 
stages  as  to  include  a  much  greater  number  of  houses  than  at  the  Final  enumera- 
tion. The  plains  were  divided  into  747  Preliminary  Enumeration  Blocks,  These 
were  grouped  into  46  Circles.  Separate  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Census 
of  the  Hill  tracts  and  Plantations.  In  1891,  the  Census  divisions  comprised  only 
626  Blocks  and  31  Circles.     The  stafE  was  thus  greatly  augmented  at  this  Census. 

Selection  and  Training  of  the  Census  Agency: — To  secure  the  maximum 
amount  of  efficiency,  great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  selection  and  training  of 
Enumerators  and  Supervisors.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  Enumerators  en- 
tertained, 714  or  95  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  Taluks  to  which  they  were  appoint- 
ed. Their  familiarity  with  the  localities  comprised  in  their  Blocks  enabled  them 
to  do  their  work  with  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  To  enable  the  fullest  measure 
of  responsibility  being  enforced,  the  inspecting  officers  were  drawn  from  the 
Government  service.  Classes  were  held  for  training  the  Enumerators  and  Super- 
visors and  their  acquaintance  with  Census  duties  was  tested  at  each  stage  by  the 
respective  Charge  Superintendents. 

Preparation  of  Buildings  Registers: — The  affixing  of  serial  numbers  to  houses 
and  the  preparation  of  Registers  for  houses  and  Miscellaneous  buildings  were 
the  first  items  in  the  Enumerators'  work.  In  the  House  Register,  the  name,  if 
any,  of  each  house  and  of  its  principal  occupant  and  the  total  number  of  inmates 
were  noted.  In  the  Register  lor  Miscellaneous  buildings— buildings  other  than 
dwelling-houses— the  nature  and  ownership  of  the  building,  the  number  of  per- 
manent inmates,  if  any,  and  other  particulars  were  recorded.  The  work  was  begun 
on  the  31st  October,  1900,  and  completed  in  the  last  Taluk  on  the  18th  December 
foUowing.     The  number  of  days  taken  up  by  the  Taluks  ranged  from  40  to  49. 
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On  an  average,  these  Registers  took  42  days  to  prepare  as  compared  with  46  in  1891. 
Arrangements  were  made  through  the  village  officers  to  ensure  the  Enumerator's 
visiting  every  part  of  the  Block.  On  the  completion  o£  these  Registers,  Abstracts 
were  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Central  Office  for  scrutiny  and  check. 

5.  The   Preliminary  enumeration  was  the  next  item  on  the  programme. 

The  number  of  Enumerators  was  raised  at  this  stage 
Preliminary  Enumeration.   ,     -...f,         •     ^poo-      lom        ti,  ^^  ^-  c  j.Z 

to  7oU  against  oSo  m  1891.      ihe  compilation  or  the 

preliminary  record  commenced  on  the  19th  December  1900  and  occupied  64  days. 

The  number  of  days  taken  by  a  Taluk  averaged  43  against  39  at  the  1891  Census. 

When  this  work  was  completed,  the  final  checking  on  the  Census  date  was  all  that 

remained  and  the  special  agency  was,  theriefore,  disbanded. 

6.  During  the  preparation  of  the  Buildings  Registers,  the  Supervisors  tested 

22  per  cent,  and  during  the  Preliminary  enumeration, 
Checkiner  of  Enumerators'   scrutinized  and  verified  26  per  cent,   of  the  total  num- 

ber  of  entries.  These  averages  were  higher  than  those 
of  the  preceding  Census  by  7  and  15  per  cent,  respectively.  At  the  1891  Census, 
the  Supervisors  had  to  perform  a  number  of  executive  functions  as  well.  At  this 
Census,  these  were  transferred  to  the  Charge  Superintendents  with  a  view  to 
enable  the  Supervisors  to  do  their  inspection  duties  more  efficiently.  In  addition 
to  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  operations  in  his  Taluk,  the  Tahsildar  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  check  the  Census  records  from  time  to  time.  The 
Provertikars  too  rendered  all  possible  assistance. 

7.  The  Dewan  Peishcars  were  requested  to  superintend  the  Census  work 

in  their  respective  Divisions.     They  toured  in  their 

Inspection  by  Dewan        Districts  and  tested  the   work  of  the   Census  staff  as 
Felshcars  and  Census  «,  -lt         "Ti      •        j-t,  r   j.i-  i- 

C  mmissioner.  oiten  as  possible.     During  the  progress  or  the  preh- 

minary  operations,  I  too  moved  about  and  satisfied 
myself  that  the  men  understood  the  rules  and  did  their  work  well.  A  few  mis- 
takes due  to  misapprehension  of  rules  were  detected  and  were  rectified  by  expla- 
natory circulars. 

8.  Eight   Towns  were  censused    in  1891,  namely,  Nagercoil,   Trivandrum, 

QuiloHj    Shencottah,    Kottayam,    Alleppey,    Vaikam 
and    Haripad.     At   this    Census  the  last   two  were 

omitted  as   possessing  no  urban  characteristics  and  Changanachery,   Parur    and 

Kayankulam  added. 

In  arranging  for  the  censusing  of  Towns,  an  initial  difficulty  arose  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  limits  of  the  Karas  split  up  by  their  boundary  lines.  This 
difficulty  was  further  complicated  by  the  limits  of  certain  towns  having  been  altered 
in  varying  ways  since  the  last  Census,  a  Kara  being  in  some  cases  split  into  three 
portions,  one  within  the  present  town,  one  in  the  old  town  and  a  third  portion  out- 
side both.  A.  new  mode  of  nomenclature  by  which  each  bisected  or  trisected  por- 
tion was  constituted  a  separate  Kara  and  given  a  distinctive  name  had  therefore  to 
be  worked  out. 

In  the  case  of  Nagercoil,  Trivandrum,  Quilon  and  Kottayam  whose  bounda- 
ries have  changed  since  1891,  statistics  were  compiled  Avith  reference  to  their  then 
limits  in  view  to  a  comparison  being  made  between  the  past  and  the  present  popula- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  common  area.  As  separate  figures  for  the  component  Kara 
units  of  each  of  these  towns  are  not  available  for  the  1891  Census,  the  converse  process 
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o£  calculating  the  tlien  population  of  these  towns  on  present  areas  has  not  been 
possible. 

9.  In  1891  a  Preliminary  enumeration  was  alone  attempted  in  regard  to  all 

Hill  Tracts.  At  this  Census  it  was  resolved  to  bring 
Census  of  Kill  Tracts.  ^^^^  operations  in  these  places  into  strict  line  with 
those  followed  on  the  plains.  The  three  stages,  viz.,  house-numbering,  prepara- 
tion of  the  preliminary  record,  and  final  checking,  were  all  gone  through  and  the 
result  has  been  an  enormous  increase  over  the  previous  Census  in  respect  of  houses 
and  population.  The  Census  of  the  Cardamom  Hills  was  conducted  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  District  Magistrate  and  the  Census  of  other  Hills  en- 
trusted to  the  Forest  Department, 

10.  Separate  censusing  of  plantations,  mines,  factories,  &c.,  was  one  of  the 
Census  of  Plantations,      Special  features  of  the  1901  Enumeration.  Rules  were 

mines,  dec.  framed  and  issued  for  the  purpose  on  the  lines  sketched 

out  in  the  Imperial  Code  of  Census  Procedure, 

II.     The  Census  or  Final  Enumeration, 

11.  As  on  previous  occasions,   the  Final  enumeration  was  made  by  day- 

The  wild  nature  of  several  portions  of  the  country 
ensus.  ^^^^  ^j^^  scattered  distribution  of  houses  situated,  as 
most  of  them  are,  within  enclosures,  render  a  night  Census  not  only  inconvenient 
but  full  of  risk  to  thoroughness  and  accuracy.  The  travelling  population,  the 
houseless  poor  and  all  others  found  outside  dwelling-houses  were  therefore 
enumerated  on  the  night  of  the  1st  March,  and  the  resident  population  censused 
on  the  ensuing  morning.  The  Eeports  received  from  the  Census  officers  on  duty 
show  that,  as  in  the  past,  the  day  Census  was  a  success  and  one  best  suited  to  local 
conditions. 

12.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Final  Cansus,    each  Taluk  was  divided  into  a 

luimber  of  Blocks  of  such  sizes  as  an  Enumerator 
The  Final  Enumeration.  i  i    ^  i  i       ,       ,  ,  i  i 

would    be   able   to  traverse  m  two  or  three  hours. 

Circles  were  constituted  out  of  these  and  a  Supervisor  was  placed  in  charge  of  each. 
Excluding  the  hill  tracts,  there  were  in  all  16,098  Blocks  distributed  over  1,520 
Circles.  On  an  average,  each  Block  contained  37  houses  and  each  Circle,  10 
Blocks, 

Census  Staff: — For  conducting  the  Census,  the  services  of  every  available 
(xovernment  servant  and  private  gentleman  were  enlisted.  43  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  Enumerators  and  93  per  cent,  of  the  Supervisors  were  recruited 
from  the  several  grades  of  the  Government  service.  The  Tahsildars  of  each 
Taluk  trained  the  Census  staff  for  two  days  preceding  the  Census  date. 

Special  arrangements  : — (1)  Stations  were  established  at  suitable  points  for 
the  enumeration  of  the  houseless  poor  and  of  travellers  by  road,  backwater,  canal 
and  river  and  an  Enumerator  was  appointed  to  each. 

(2)  The  sea-going  population  was  censused  by  the  Port  ofiicers. 

(3)  The  backwaters  and  canals  being  the  chief  means  of  communication 
north  of  Trivandrum,  the  separate  censusing  of  all  Landing  Ghats 
was  arranged  for. 

(4)  The  Census  of  Jails,  Hospitals,  Asylums,  &c.,  was  carried  out  by 
the  heq,ds  of  the  respective  Institutions, 
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Separate  rales  were  framed  and  issued  laying  down  the  procedure  to  be 
adopted  in  the  censusing  of  each  of  the  above  classes  of  the  population. 

Special  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  enumeration  of  the  military 
population  and  of  the  men  engaged  on  the  Railway  lines  under  construction. 

Final  Checking  and  Preparation  of  Totals. — The  final  checking  was  begun  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  March  and  by  mid-day  was  completed  throughout  the 
State.  The  Enumerators  collected  themselves  after  their  rounds  at  the  appointed 
stations  and  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervisors,  Abstracts  showing, 
among  other  particulars,  the  number  of  occupied  houses,  males,  females  and  the 
total  population  in  each  Block.  These  were  checked  and  verified  by  the  Super- 
visors who  then  prepared  the  Circle  summaries  and  handed  them  to  the  Charge 
Superintendent.  At  the  Taluk  Cutcherry,  the  Circle  totals  were  added  up  into  the 
Charge  summary  and  duly  verified.  The  Taluk  totals  of  occupied  houses,  males 
and  females  were  then  telegraphed  or  despatched  by  special  messengers  to  the 
Central  Office  at  Trivandrum. 

13.  The  provisional  figures  of  the  different  Charges  were  added  up  and  the 

State  Totals  submitted  to  Government  and  telegraphed 
Provisional  Totals.  ^      4.1,       t  ■  ^     n  n  ■     •  Z.i.       aj.i. 

to   the   imperial    Census    Commissioner   on    the  4th 

March — the  third  day  after  the  Census.  But  for  the  delay  caused  in  receiving  the 
Taluk  totals  from  a  few  of  the  Tahsildars,  the  State  Totals  could  have  been  sent 
in  a  day  earlier.  Even  as  it  was,  the  Census  Commissioner  for  India  was  pleased 
to  intimate  to  me  his  agreeable  surprise  at  the  expedition  with  which  the  Totals 
were  made  up  and  despatched  to  him.  Writing  under  date  the  23rd  March,  1901, 
he  said : — "  I  have  been  so  busy  ....  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  admirable  results  obtained  under  your  administration  in  Travan- 
core.  Considering  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  met  with  in  a  country  which  has 
not  yet  been  covered  with  a  net-work  of  telegraph  lines,  it  speaks  volumes  for  your 
arrangements  that  the  first  totals  should  have  been  ready  so  soon.  You  must 
have  taken  infinite  trouble  with  the  second  sat  of  Enumerators,  which  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  present  great  difficulties;  and  you  must  have  been  very  well  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  of  the  State." 

At  the  Census  of  1891,  the  first  totals  were  ready  24  days  after  the  Final 
enumeration. 

On  comparing  these  preliminary  Totals  with  the  figures  as  finally  corrected  at 
the  Tabulation  office,  it  was  found  that  houses  were  over- stated  by  1,655  or  '28 
per  cent,  and  population  under-stated  by  1,119  or  "03  per  cent.  In  the  preceding 
Census,  the  percentages  of  variation  were — "01  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  houses  and — 
"004  per  cent,  in  regard  to  population.  Considering  that  Enumertors'  final  Abstracts 
were  worked  out  by  a  staff  of  over  16,000  men  and  the  Totals  prepared  within  such 
a  remarkably  short  time,  the  variation  disclosed  deserves  perhaps  no  special  comment. 

14.  From  reports  received,  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  regard   to   the 

accuracy  of  the  Census.     My  actual  inspection  of  the 
ccuracy  .     ^qj.]^  j^^  ^|.g  various    stages  enables  me   to  add  my 

personal  testimony  to  it.     There  might  have  been  stray  cases  of  omissions  and  over- 
countings.     But  these  cannot  detract  from  the  general  correctness  of  the  results. 

15.  The  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  Census  was  one  of   unsuspecting 

tolerance,  i£   not   of   positive   helpfulness.      Canards 
u  e  o       e  peop  e.     j^j^^^^  ^j^g  intentions  of  Government  were  conspicuous 
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bj-  their  absence.  No  occasion  arose  for  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Census  Regular 
tion  beino:  enforced. 

16. 


Time  spent  on  the  Census. 


Forms,  Rules;  dLc. 


The  actual  Census  operations  occupied  123  days  as  compared  with  126 
at  the  1891  Census.  40  days  were  allowed  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Buildings    Registers,   30    for  the 

Preliminary  enumeration  and  a  day  for  the  Final    Census.     The  remaining  52 

days   were  distributed  as  intervals  between  one  stage  and  another. 

17.     All  the    Census  Forms,  Rules  and  Instructions  were  printed  at  the 

Grovernment  Press,  Trivandrum,  and  distributed  from 
the  Central    Office.      In   all  the   Taluks,   Malayalam 

schedules  were  used,  except   in  Tovala   and  Shencottah  where    Tamil  was    the 

language  adopted. 

The  standard  Census  schedule  was  made  out  on  the  model  adopted  in  British 
India  with  a  few  additions  and  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  of  1891.  The 
alterations  introduced  will  be  referred  to  in  the  Chapters  dealing  with  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate.  For  easy  reference,  however,  the  headings  of  the  different 
columns  in  the  schedules  used  at  the  Censuses  of  1891  and  1901  are  given  below: — 

1901  SCHEDULE. 


1891  SCHEDULE 

Number 

OF 

Column. 

1.     Serial  number  and  name 


Subject  Matter. 


2.  Religion. 

3.  Sect  of  Religion. 

4.  Caste  of  Hindus  and  Jains,  tribe 

or  race  of  others. 

5.  Sub-division  of  caste. 

6.  Male  or  female. 

7.  Age. 

8.  Married,  unmarried  or  widowed. 

9.  Parent-tongue. 

10.  Birth;   District,  Province  or 

Country. 

11.  Occupation  or  means  of  subsist- 

ence. 

12.  Learning,  literate  or  illiterate. 


13.  Language  known  by  literate. 

1 4.  If  any  person  be  insane  deaf-mute 

from   birth,  or  a   leper,  enter 
that  person  as  such  below. 


Number 

01' 
COLUMN. 

1. 


Subject  Matter. 

Serial  number  of  persons  enu- 
merated and  name. 

2.  Religion. 

3.  Sect  of  Religion. 

4.  Male  or  female. 

5.  Married,  unmarried  or  widowed. 

6.  Age,  last  birth  day. 

7.  Caste,  Race  or  Tribe. 

8.  Sub-division  of  caste. 
9.  Principal  occupation. 


10.  Subsidiary  occupation. 


Occupation 
or  means  of 
subsistence 

of  actual 

workers. 

11.  If  dependent,  principal  occupation 
or  means  of  subsistence  of  the  actual 
Avorker  on  whom  dependent. 

12.  Where   born;  name  of  Taluk  if  in 
Travancore;    District,    Province^  or 
Country,  if  outside. 

13.  Language  ordinarily  spoken  in  the 
house-hold. 

14.  Literate  or  illiterate  with  langu- 
ages spoken  by  literate. 

15.  If  literate,  can  or  cannot  read  and 
write  English. 

16.  If  the  person  be  insane,  both  deaf 
and  dumb  from  birth,  totally  blind  or 
suffering  from  corrosive  leprosy,  enter 
as  such  below. 

17.  If  the  person  has  any  elephantoid 
swelling,  enter  as  such  here. 
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Abstraction  and  Tabulation. 

18.  The  Gon version  of  the  raw  materials  as  contamed  in  the  schedules  into 
i_.       , .  the  manufactured  products  of  the  Final  Tables,  to 

adopt  the  very  apt  metaphor  of  Mr.  Risley,  was  next 
taken  up.  The  first  stage  in  this  process  is  known  as  Abstraction,  by  which  is 
meant  the  grouping  of  individual  entries  by  classes,  such  as  Sex,  Religion,  Occu- 
pation and  the  like  and  the  taking  of  the  totals  of  these  classes  for  small  territorial 
units.  The  system  of  Abstraction  hitherto  followed  was  the  system  of  marking 
and  counting  by  strokes.  The  entries  in  the  schedules  were  transferred  to  what 
were  called  Working-sheets  which  really  represented  the  Final  Tables  on  an  extend- 
ed scale.  In  these  sheets  the  abstracting  clerks  entered  the  particulars  required, 
thus  /  /  /  /,  each  stroke  representing  an  individual.  Further  strokes  Avere  added 
for  individuals  falling  into  the  same  category,  every  fifth  stroke  being  drawn 
diagonally  through  the  preceding  four  to  facilitate  totalling  by  fives.  The  Block 
totals  were  then  made  up  and  tested.  They  were  afterwards  transferred  to  Tabula- 
tion registers  which  gave  the  totals  for  larger  units.  This  is  the  second  stage 
known  as  Tabulation, 

Defects  of  the  old  system : — This  system  was  not  found  to  work  well.  To 
quote  from  the  Census  Report  for  1891  :  — 

"  It  was  at  once  found  out  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  best  system  that  could  be  adopted. 
It  had  one  great  convenience,  however,  viz.,  the  great  facility  of  totalling  the  units  ;  but  this 
was  all.  In  every  other  respect  it  was  found  defective.  The  sea  of  strokes  in  a  vast  sheet  of 
paper  is,  in  the  first  place,  confusing.  The  clerk  who  goes  on  marking  off  stroke  after  stroke 
with  his  left  hand  probably  fixed  on  the  schedule  to  know  the  last  item  for  which  he  had 
marked  off  the  ^stroke,  is  taxed  to  Ms  utmost,  and  is,  as  it  were,  nailed  to  his  desk.  The 
slightest  disturbance  such  as  the  shaking  of  his  table  or  the  sneezing  of  his  neighbour  is 
enough  to  throw  him  off  his  work  and  leave  him  in  doubt  whether  the  last  item  marked  off 
was  a  child  or  an  adult,  a  male  or  a  female,  a  Hindu  or  a  Mahomedan.  Once  the  doubt  is 
created  in  his  mind,  he  is  hopelessly  confused  and  would  have  to  go  through  the  whole  work, 
probably  the  whole  of  the  village  schedules  again,  to  re-assure  himself  on  the  item  of  doubt, 
there  being  nothing  to  show  in  the  succession  of  strokes  where  one  house  closed  and  another 
commenced."     (Volume  I,  page  156.) 

The  difficulty  of  applying  tests  of  correctness  was  another  defect  pointed  out 
in  that  Report.  When  two  totals  difEered,  it  was  not  possible  to  say  which  was 
the  correct  one  except  by  re-abstraction.  The  difficulty  of  selecting  the  right  com- 
partment in  a  large  sheet,  carelessness,  and  fudging  had  also  to  be  reckoned  with. 
These  disadvantages  appear  to  have  been  experienced  in  other  Census  Offices  too. 
The  system  was,  therefore,  given  up  under  instructions  from  the  Imperial  Census 
Commissioner  in  favour  of  the  slip-system  successfully  used  by  Professor  Von  Mayr 
in  the  Bavarian  Census  of  1871.  The  principles  and  working  details  of  this  sys- 
tem were  fully  sketched  out  in  Mr.  Risley's  Note  on  Abstraction  and  Tabulation 
and  were  adopted  in  my  office  with  certain  modifications  designed  t^  suit  local 
requirements. 

19,  For  every  person  enumerated  all  the  particulars  recorded  in  the  sche- 

dule were  extracted  on  a  separate  slip,  with  the  ex- 
THe  new  system.  ception  of  the  entries  relating  to  Religion,  Sex  and  Civil 

condition.  Religion  was  indicated  by  the  colour  of  the  slip,  and  Sex  and  Civil  con- 
dition by  its  shape.     When  the  slips  were  written  up,  they  were  checked  and 
sorted  into  heaps  corresponding  to  the  columns  in  the  Tables  to  be  compiled. 
The  system  as  worked  out  in  my  office  may  be  briefly  explained. 
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Colour  and  Shape  of  Slips:— Yive  colours  were  used  to  denote  the  different 
religionists— brown  for  Hindus,  red  for  Musalmans,  yellow  for  Christians,  green 
for  Animists  and  blue  for  all  others.  The  following  diagrams  will  illustrate  the 
representation  of  Sex  and  Civil  condition  by  shape. 

Male. 


Unmarried  ... 


Married 


AVidowed 


Posting:— The  process  of  transferring  entries  from  schedules  to  slips  is  called 
slip-posting.  On  receiving  a  schedule  book  the  Poster  turns  to  its  first  page  and 
reads  the  entries  in  columns  2  (Religion),  4  (Sex)  and  5  (Civil  condition)  and  se- 
lects a  slip  which  indicates  these  particulars  and  copies  therein  all  the  other  entries, 
using  abbreviations  in  the  manner  prescribed.  On  the  back  of  each  slip  identifica- 
tion entries  are  written  showing  the  name  of  the  Taluk  and  the  serial  number  of 
the  Kara  or  village  to  which  it  relates.  After  the  entries  of  all  the  persons  enu- 
merated in  the  book  have  been  thus  extracted  on  slips,  he  arranges  them  in  serial 
order,  and  hands  them  to  be  checked.  Though  the  schedules  were  written  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  the  entries  on  the  slips  were  all  in  Malayalam. 

Checking: — It  is  the  Checker's  duty  to  see  that  the  correct  slip  has  been  select- 
ed and  to  test  every  entry  made  on  the  slip.  The  checking  was  done  under  the 
silent  system,  each  Checker  comparing  the  entries  himself  without  the  assistance  of 
a  reader.  To  ensure  strict  accuracy,  the  checking  of  every  posted  slip  was  enforced. 
"When  checking  was  completed,  the  bundles  of  slips  were  passed  on  to  be  sorted. 
Here  the  process  of  Tabulation  commences. 

Sorting: — Sorting  is  an  easy  and  simple  process  of  Tabulation,  unattended' with 
the  worry  inseparable  from  the  stroke  system.  Suppose  the  population  by  Religion 
and  Sex  has  to  be  known  for  a  Kara  or  village:  the  slips  written  up  for  that  Kara 
are  taken  an^  sorted  by  colour  into  different  heads.  The  number  of  slips  in  each 
heap  gives  the  total  population  professing  the  religion  represented.  The  slips  in 
each  heap  are  then  sorted  by  shape  and  the  total  number  of  males  and  females  of 
each  religion  determined.  In  this  manner  slips  may  be  sorted  for  all  particulars  of 
information  that  may  be  required  to  be  known.  The  order  in  which  the  slips  were 
sorted  for  the  Final  Tables  and  the  details  of  procedure  followed  at  each  sorting 
will  be  explained  at  length  in  the  volume  on  the  Administration  of  the  Census.  The 
principle  kept  in  view  was  to  take  up  the  most  general  Table  first  and  then  proceed 
to  particular  ones.  Sorting  for  each  successive  Table  was  so  arranged  that  the  groups 
arrived  at  by  sorting  for  one  Table  could  be  utilized  for  the  one  next  taken  up. 
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Besides  the  final  Tables,  a  number  of  supplementary  ones  embodying  a  variety 
of  collateral  information  were  also  compiled.  As  the  slip-system  was  found  to  be 
very  easy  to  work  with,  advantage  was  taken  ta  prepare  as  many  tables  as  would 
enable  the  several  items  of  information  collected  at  such  a  great  cost  of  money  and 
labour  being  presented  in  a  variety  of  interesting  aspects.  The  tables  thus  compiled 
will  be  utilized  in  the  following  pages. 

Out-turn  of  work: — The  number  of  hands  at  work  in  the  Abstraction  and 
Tabulation  office  varied  from  month  to  month.  In  all,  130  Posters  worked  for  74 
days,  72  Checkers  for  45  days,  and  98  Sorters  for  66  days.  The  number  of  slips 
posted,  checked  and  sorted  daily  averaged  307,  911,  and  5,415  respectively. 

20.  Payment  was  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  each  employe. 

The  cost  of  Tabulation  including  the  price  of  slips, 
&c.,  amounted  to  Rs.  11, 570- As.  4-Ps.  6.  This  gives 
Rs.  S-As.  IS-Pii.  6  for  every  one  thousand  of  the  population,  and  Rs.  19- As.  14 
for  every  thousand  housas.  The  statement  of  cost  given  in  the  Report  on  the  1891 
Census  does  not  distingaish  the  chargss  incurred  on  Tabulation.  Comparison  is, 
thsrefore,  not  possible.  Taking  the  cost  of  Tabulation  by  machinery  at  the  1891 
Census  of  Cuba  which  is  recommended  as  a  standard  for  comparison,  we  find  that 
ours  bears  but  an  infinitesimal  proportion.  In  Cuba  the  cost  averaged  Rs.  105  per 
thousand  of  population  and  Rs.  31- As.  4  per  thousand  houses. 

21.  Deducting  from  the  total  expenditure  the  value  of  Census  property  in 

hand  estimated  at  three-fourths  of  the  cost  price,  the 
Census  eapeadtture.  ^^^^  charges  of  the  1901  Census  amount  to  Rs.  42,203. 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  at  this  stage  the  actual  cost  of  the  Census,  as  expenditure 
m  connection  with  the  printing  of  the  Report,  Office  establishment,  &c.,  has  still 
to  be  met.  But  inclusive  of  these  expenses  which  may  be  estimated  at  Rs.  12,000, 
the  total  cost  would  amount  to  Rs.  54,203.  This  gives  a  rate  of  Rs.  18- As.  5-P8.  8 
per  thousand  of  the  population  against  Rs.  17- As.  9  for  the  1891  Census. 

The  vast  increase  in  population,  the  opening  of  three  more  columns  in  the 
Census  schedule,  the  proportionate  increase  of  work  in  connection  with  Abstraction 
and  Tabulation  operations  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  additional  information 
that  has  been  collected  and  compiled  will,  I  trust,  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  1 901  Census  was  not  conducted  with  all 
possible  economy.  If  we  exclude,  however,  the  special  and  additional  items  of  ex- 
penditure that  had  to  be  incurred  at  this  Census,  such  as  the  separate  Census  of 
the  Hill  tracts,  Office  rent,  &c.,  the  incidence  per  thousand  of  the  population  standa 
only  at  Rs.  17- As.  8. 


CHAPTER   I. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION. 

(  TABLES  I  AND  III.  ) 


Area — 2.  Comparison  with  other  Native  States  and  Provinces— 3.  Areas  of 
Administrative    Divisions — 4.  The    Cardamom    Hills — 5.  Population — 
6.  Population  of  Administrative  Divisions — 7.   Density  of  the  State — ■ 
8.  Natural  Divisions — 9.  Area  and  Population  of  Natural  Divisions — 
10,  Densities  ofJSatural  Divisions — 11.  Densities  of  Taluks — 12^  Pressure 
of  Population   on   land — 13.  Areality  and  Proximity — 14.  Distinction 
between  Town  and  Village — 15.  Definition  of  Town- — 16.  Definition  of 
Village — 17.  Total  number  of  Towns  and  Villages — 18.  Average  popu- 
lation of  a  Town  and  Village — 19.  Proportion  of  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lation— 20.  Number  of  Towns — 21.  Population  of  Towns — 22.  Average 
population  of  a  Town — 23.Notices  of  Towns — 24.  Number  of  Villages — 
^5.   Variation  since  1881 — 26.  Average  area  of  a  Village — 27,  Average 
population  of  a    Village — 28.  Size  of  Villages — 29.  Variation  in  size  of 
Villages  since  1881 — 30.  Large  Villages— 31.  Proximity  of  Villages — 
32.   Proverti   statistics — 33.  Definition  of  house — 34.   Total  number  of 
occupied   houses — 55,  Number  of  houses  in  Towns   and    Villages — 36. 
Average  number  of  persons  per  house — 37.  Average  number  of  houses  per 
square  mile — 38.    Areality  and  Proximity  of  houses — 39.    Record  of 
Families — 40.  Unoccupied  houses. 

Area. 

The  total  extent    of  the  territories  belonging   to   His  Highness  the    Maha 

Rajah   of  Travancore   is  7,091  square  miles.     This 
area  calculated  on  the   Taluk  figures  published  by 

Subsidiary  Table  IV  a  *.  u 

authority  in  the  latest  Almanac  and  adopted  in  State 
Table  I,  is  based  on  recent  measurements  in  the  case  of  the  surveyed  Taluks  and 
on  Revenue  accounts  in  the  case  of  the  unsurveyed  ones.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
1891  Census  and  the  enumerations  previous  thereto,  the  total  area  was  taken  as 
6,730  square  miles.  This  represented  the  result  of  the  survey  made  by  Lieutenants 
Ward  and  Conner  between  the  years  1816  and  1820.  On  comparing  the  present 
a,reas  of  Taluks  with  those  given  in  State  Table  I  for  1891,  differences  are 
observed  in  regard  to  them  all.  These  differences  are  attributable  partly  to  the 
more  accurate  measurements  of  the  present  Survey  and  partly  to  the  areas  as  they 
stood  in  1820  not  having  been  corrected  with  reference  to  subsequent  changes  in 
Taluk  constitution. 

2.     Among  the   Native  States  of  Madras,  Travancore  occupies  the  foremos-t 
Comparison  with  other       P^^^e  in  point  of  area._    It  is  more  than  five  times  the 
2?atlve  states  and  Provinces,  size   of  Cochin  and   six   times   that  of  Pudukk6ttai. 
SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  V  Comparcd  with  some  of  the  States  outside  the  Presi- 

dency, it  is  about  seven-eighths  of  Baroda,  two-sevenths  of  Grwalior,  one-fourth  of 
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CHAP.  1.    Mysore  and  one-tAvelftli  of  Hyderabad  or  Kashmir.     All  the  Native   States   and 
PARA.  3.    Agencies  taken  together,  Travancore  covers  1'04  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  area.    It 

is  smaller  than  the  Principality  of  Wales  by  279  square  miles  and  bears  to  both 

England  and  Wales  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight* 

3.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  State  is  divided  into  31  Taluks.     These 

are  grouped  into  4  Districts  called  Divisions.     The 
Areas  of  Admmistratlve    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  of  ^  Division  is  1,773  square  miles  and  is 

about  one -third  the  size  of  the  average  Madras  Dis- 
trict. The  Kottayam  Division  is  the  largest  (3,289  square  miles)  and  approaches 
the  District  of  Trichinopoly  (3,632  square  miles)  in  size.  It  is  followed  by  Quilon 
(2,371)  which  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  State  of  Pudukkdttai  or  Cochin.  The 
other  two  Divisions,  Trivandrum  and  Padmanabhapuram,  extend  over  817  and 
613  square  miles  respectively.  The  smallest  District  in  Travancore  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  smallest  Madras  District  (Nilgiris).  Compared  with  the  Districts  of 
Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Baroda  and  Gwaliof ,  the  largest  of  our  Divisions  occupies  the 
last  place  but  one  among  those  of  Hyderabad,  takes  a  middle  position  among  those 
of  Mysore,  and  is  the  first  among  the  Districts  of  Gwalior  and  Baroda.  Taking 
an  English  standard  of  comparison,  Kottayam  is  seen  to  be  second  only  to  the 
largest  county,  York,  all  the  three  Ridings  taken  together. 

Taluks: — The  area  of  a  Travancore  Taluk  averages  228*74  square  miles  and 
exceeds  that  of  Cochin  by  34.  Excluding  the  Cardamom  Hills,  the  Chengannur 
Taluk  (836  square  miles  or  11*8  per  cent,  of  the  total)  is  the  largest  and  is  mostly 
mountainous.  The  Taluk  of  Kartikapalli  with  only  74  square  miles  (one  per  cent.) 
takes  the  last  place. 

4.  The  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Cardamom  Hills  has,  according  to  the 

information  supplied  by  the  Survey  Department,   a 
Tbe  CardamoBi  sill*.         ^  ^  ,        ^     ^    ^  n-n  .o  -i  mf         n 

total  extent  oi  972"4o  square  miles.      Ihough  not  a 

distinct  Revenue  unit,  it  is  a  separate  division  for  magisterial  and  general  planting 
purposes.  It  has  been  usual,  therefore,  to  treat  the  Cardamom  Hills  separately  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Census.  This  practice  has  been  followed  now  too.  At  the 
previous  Censuses,  however,  the  total  extent  of  the  tracts  was  not  shown  and  the 
other  items  of  information,  such  as  density,  &c.,  deducible  from  a  consideration 
of  area  in  reference  to  population  were  consequently^  not  recorded.  In  trying  to 
account  for  the  Cardamom  Hills  area  in  the  old  Census  Tables,  I  found  it  distri- 
buted over  the  component  Taluks,  Periyar  and  Thekkadi  treated  separately  at  the 
last  Census  have  now  been  included  in  the  Cardamom  Hills. 

Population. 

5.  The  total   population   as  enumerated   at  this    Census    was    2,952,157 — 

1,490  ,165  males  and  1,461,992  females.  Viewed  alone 

Population.  .,,.,,..  " 

With  the  other  Native  States  and  Provinces  which  have 

Subsidiary  Table  IV.  ,  .         „ 

been  taken  tor  comparison  with  reference  to  area,  Tra- 
vancore is  found  to  occupy  much  the  same  place  in  regard  to  population.  But 
the  relative  position  which  it  bears  in  this  respect  to  those  States  and  Provinces  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  higher  than  in  the  case  of  territorial  extent.  Hyderabad,  for 
instance,  which  is  twelve  times  as  large  as  this  country,  contains  only  four  times  its 
population  and  Kashmir  which  is  about  the  same  size  as  Hyderabad  is  less  thickly 
peopled  than  Travancore.  Mysore  again,  with  four  times  the  area,  has  less  than 
double  the  number  of  inhabitants.    The  proportion  seems  to  be  even  reversed  in  the' 
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case  of  Gwalior  and  Baroda.    For  more  than  thrice  the  extent,|the  former  State  pos-    chap.  i. 
sesses  nearly  20,000.  parsons  less  ;  while,  Baroda  with  a  slightly  larger  territory  has    ^^.-ra..  V. 
less  than  two-thirds  of  our  population.    It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that,  for  almost 
the  same  area,  Wales  returns  but  a  little  over  half  the  population  of  Travancore. 

6.     Though  the   Kottayam  Division  is  the  largest  in  extent,  its  population 

Population  of  i^  O'^^J  second  to   Quilon   which  has    1,070,283  per- 

A.dminiatrative  Divisions,   sons  (36"2  per  cent.)    as  compared  with  1,041,217 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  IV.  (35.3  ^qj.  cg^t. )  lu  Kottajam.     Trivandrum  and  Pad- 

manabhapuram  follow  the  order  of  areas  with  a  population  of  454,742  (15'4  per 

cent.)  and  385,915  (13*1  per  cent.)  respectively. 

The  mean  population  of  a  Division  is  738,039  and  is  higher  than  that  for 
Hyderabad  (655,361),  Mysore  (692,425),  Baroda  (488,17?)  or  Gwalior  (154,368). 
Compared  with  the  Madras  District,  our  average  divisional  population  is  less  than 
half.  Taken  individually,  none  of  the  Districts  in  the  States  above  named  with 
the  exception  of  one  in  Mysore,  is  more  densely  peopled  than  Kottayam,  which  is 
only  our  second  populous  Division. 

Taluks: — In  thirteen  Taluks,  the  population  is  above  100,000  ;  in  fourteen 
others,  it  ranges  from  50,000  to  100,000  and  in  the  remaining  five  uicluding  the 
Cardamom  Hills,  it  is  below  50,000.  The  Taluk  of  Tiruvalla  heads  the  list  with  a 
population  of  140,926  (4'8  per  cent.)  closely  followed  by  Shertallay  which  has 
but  a  nominal  shortage  of  38  inhabitants.  Next  come  Neyyattinkara  (139,952) 
stnd  Trivandrum  (134,196)  each  with  a  percentage  of  4"8  and  4"5  on  the  total 
population  of  the  State.  The  Taluks  with  the  smallest  population  are  Todupuzha 
(32,571)  and  Tovala  (32,410). 

On  an  average,  there  are  92,255  persons  to  a  Taluk.  19  Taluks  show  averages 
above  and  the  rest  below  this  figure. 

Density,  Areality  and  Proximity. 

7,     Taken  as  a  whole,  Travancore  has  a  density  ot  416  persons  to  the  square 

mile.     In  calculatiiig  this  density,  the  usual  proce- 
ens    y  o        e      a  e.        ^^j.q  Qf  including  even  uninhabitable  and  uncultur- 

SUBSIDIARY   TABLES    I  &  V.  linn  i  Tr.      i  i    •    i 

able  areas  has  been  tollowed.  11  these  tracts  which 
take  up  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  area  be  excluded,  the  density  of  the  State  would 
stand  at  a  much  higher  figure.  Since  1875,  the  pressure  of  population  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  In  that  year  it  stood  at  326.  In  1881,  it  increased  to  339 
and  ten  years  later  to  361.  Thus  within  the  last  25  years,  the  density  of  popula- 
tion in  Travancore  has  increased  by  28  per  cent. 

Of  the  British  Indian  Provinces,  Bengal  with  494  persons  to  the  square  mile 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  with  445  persons,  alone  show  a  denser  . 
distribution  of  population  than  Travancore.  Madras  and  the  Punjab  follow  at  long 
ijatervals  with  densities  of  269  and  209  respectively.  Among  the  Native  States, 
Cochin  with  596  persons  to  the  square  mile  stands  first  and  Travancore  takes  but 
the  second  place.  The  density  of  every  other  Province  or  State  is  less  than  that 
of  Travancore  by  more  than  half.  The  most  striking  contrast  is  afforded  by  the 
State  of  Kashmir  where  there  are  only  36  persons  to  a  square  mile  of  territory. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  position  of  Travancore  as  compared 
with  the  other  States  and  Provinces. 
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CHAP.  I.  8.     For  the  examination  and   discussion  of  Census   statistics,  a  scheme  of 

PARA.  8.  _  Natural  divisions  prepared  under  the  orders  of  His 

Excellency  the  Viceroy  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Imperial  Census  Commissioner.  In  forwarding  this  scheme,  Mr.  Risley  ob- 
served that  "  although  based  primarily  upon  meteorological  considerations,  the 
divisions  correspond  very  closely  with  orographic,  geological,  agricultural,  lin- 
guistic and  ethnological  regions  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  in  view  of  the 
close  relation  that  exists  between  rainfall  and  population,  it  is  desirable  to  make 
as  much  use  of  them  as  possible  in  connection  Avith  the  statistics  embodied  in  the 
Subsidiary  Tables.  In  some  provinces  it  may  be  necessary  to  further  sub-divide 
a  division  in  order  to  bring  out  local  peculiarities  within  the  division,  but  the 
multiplication  of  minute  sub-divisions  should  as  a  rule  be  avoided 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Report,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  best  principle 
on  which  to  base  the  discussion  of  the  statistics  will  be  to  work  from  general  to 
particular  areas  thus  : — 

(1)  The  Provuice. 

(2)  The  Natural  divisions. 

(3)  Districts  or  groups  of  districts  within  the  Natural  divisions". 

The  line  of  treatment  here  recommended  will  be  followed  in  this  as  well  as 
in  the  succeeding  Chapters  to  the  full  extent  that  local  conditions  permit. 

In  the  scheme  of  divisions  proposed  for  all  India,  Travancore  is  grouped  with 
the  sister  State  of  Cochin  under  what  is  called  the  West  Coast  division.     Though, 
foi  Imperial  requirements,  this  country  has  had  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  it  may,  for 
purposes  of  local  treatment,   be   spilt  up   into  more  or    less  distinct  divisions. 
In   the   absence  of  well-marked  territorial    diiFerences    in  respect   of    language 
or  race,  Natural  divisions  have  to  be  based  mainly  on  the  leading   geographical 
and  climatic  features.     Bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  one  side  and  by  the  Western 
Ghats  on  the  other,  Travancore  presents  a  remarkable  diversity  of  physical  con- 
ditions.    But,  varied  as  these  conditions  are,  they  operate    within  such  a  small 
compass  that  they  shade  off  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  degrees  even  within 
the  small  territorial  units  into  which  the  State  is  parcelled  out  for  administrative 
purposes.     Nevertheless,  certain  broad  distinctions  are  not  wanting.     Two  divi- 
sions  may  be   thus  marked  out,  one,  the  littoral  and  deltaic  and  the  other,  the 
mountainous  and  sub-montane.     In   regard  to  rainfall,  climatic  conditions,  nature 
and  capacity  of  the  soil,  amount  of  water-supply   and  facilities  for  communica- 
tion and  transport,  the  belt  of  land  that  stretches  along  the  coast  presents  clear 
points  of  advantage  over  the  regions  in  the   interior.     From  the  statistics  such  as 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Meteorological  Department,  it  is  seen  that  the  littoral 
ai-ea  has  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  73-57  inches  as  compared  with  97'06  inches  in  the 
mountainous  and  sub-montane  tracts.     But  the  steep  decHvities  on  which  the  rain 
falls  cannot  evidently  benefit  the  area  of  its  incidence  as  much  as  the  area  of  its 
convergence  and  ultimate  spread.    In  regard  to  climate  again,  the  littoral  tract  is  the 
more  favoured  of  the  two  Natural  divisions.     There  is  not   along  the  coast  that 
sudden  variability  of  temperature  from  scorching  heat  to  biting  cold,  which  is  seen 
to  characterise  the  more  inland  tracts.     As  for  diseases,  malaria  in  its  protean  mani^ 
festations  and  its  varying  degrees  of  severity  is  a  severe  handicap  to  settlers  of 
the    interior  regions.     The    gravelly   soil  of  the  inland  tracts  is   poor  beyond 
measure  and  contrasts  in  an  appreciable  manner  with  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
littoral  belt.     Circumstances  such  as  these  inherent  in  the  physical  conditions  of 
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Travancore  give  a   distinctiveness  to  the  two  Natural  divisions  whicli  have  been     ckap. 


suggested  for  the  purposes  of  the  Census  reviewer. 
The  Taluks  included  in  the  littoral  division  are: — 


FJ»«rAt*    »?> 


1.  Agastisvaram. 

2.  Eraniel. 

3"  Vilavankod. 

4.  Neyyattinkara. 

5.  Trivandrum. 


6.  Chirayinkil. 

7.  Quilon. 

8.  Karunagapalli. 

9.  Kartikapalli. 
10.  Anibalapuzha. 


11.  Shertallay. 

12.  Parur. 

13.  Vaikam. 

14.  Tiru valla. 

15.  Mavelikara. 


The  first  twelve  actually  border  the  sea.  Of  the  remaining  three,  Vaikam 
lies  on  the  verge  of  a  large  lake  which  for  all  purposes  other  than  foreign  com- 
merce may  be  taken  as  a  miniature  sea.  Nearly  three  Provertis  in  this  Taluk 
measuring  a  third  of  its  total  area  go  to  constitute  an  island  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  Vembanad  lake.  Tiruvalla,  though  skirted  neither  by  the  sea  nor  by  a 
watery  expanse  comparable  to  it,  is  traversed  by  such  a  net-work  of  rivers  and 
their  branches  as  to  make  its  deltaic  region  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  all  Travancore. 
Mavelikara  which  wedges  itself  in  between  the  sea-board  Taluks  of  Karunagapalli 
and  Kartikapalli  and  enters  into  the  triple  constitution  of  the  Kayankulam  Town, 
partakes  of  all  the  physical  features  of  its  congeners.  The  Natural. division  which 
takes  in  the  fifteen  Taluks  above  mentioned  may  be  designated  the  Western  or 
the  Lowland  division. 

The  other  division  which  may  be  called  the  Eastern  or  the  Upland  includes 
the  mountainous  Taluks  of 


1.  Tovala. 

2.  Kalkulam. 

3.  Nedumangad. 

4.  Kottarakara. 


5.  Pattanapuram. 

6.  Shencottah. 

7.  Chengannur. 

8.  Changanachery. 


9.  Minachil. 

10.  Muvattupuzha. 

11.  Todupuzha. 


as  well  as  the  Taluks  in  the  sub-montane  area,  namely, 


12.  Kunnattur. 

13.  Ettumanur. 


14.  Kottayam. 

15.  Kunnatnad. 


16.  Alangad. 


Of  these,  the  Taluks  of  Changanachery,  Kottayam  and  Ettumanur  border  the 
Vembanad  lake  like  the  Taluk  of  Vaikam;  but  there  the  resemblance  ceases. 
These  Taluks  are  mostly  mountainous  and  do  not  possess  the  well-marked  littoral 
features  of  Vaikam. 

A  grouping  of  the  Taluks  of  the  State  into  these  two  Natural  divisions  is  not, 
however,  free  from  defects  ;  but,  if,  in  such  a  grouping,  Taluks  are  to  be  preserved 
intact  and  the  multiplication  of  minute  sub-divisions  against  which  Mr.  Risley 
enters  a  distinct  note  of  warning  avoided,  no  other  arrangement  promises  to  bring 
out  more  clearly  whatever  distinctions  of  type  may  be  discernible  in  the  physical 
features  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  the  distinctiveness  of  the  two  Natural  divisions,  separate  figures 
are  shown  for  them  in  the  Tables  of  the  Imperial  series. 

The  Western  Natural  division  extends  over  an  area  of  1,789*  68  square 
miles  (  25-2  per  cent,  of  the  total )  and  has  a  popu- 
lation  of  1,690,601    (57-3  per  cent.).     The  Eastern 
division  covers  5,301'35  square  miles  (74'8  per  cent.) 
with  a  population  of  only  1,261,556  (42-7  per  cent.).     Thus,  for  one-fourth  of  the 


9. 
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total  area,  the  Western  division  contains  more  than  half  the  entire  population  of 


PARA.  10.    the  State. 


10.  The   mean  density   of  the   Western  division  is  944  and  that  of  the 

Eastern  238.  If  the  urhan  population  is  excluded, 
Densities  of  Natural         -r^.ibi'eixi,   ^o(  .      xx  ,\,„„  ,-      ^         ry^ 

Divisions.  the  densities  stand  at  886  and  233  respectively.     The 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  I.  Wcstcrn  dlvislou  is  thus  about  four  times  as  densely 

populated  as  the  Eastern.  This  glutting  of  the  population  in  the  former  is  due  to  the 
greater  means  of  procuring  subsistence.  The  innumerable  little  rivers  that  gush  from 
the  acclivities  of  the  Ghats  intersect  the  country  in  various  directions  and,  spreading 
themselves  far  and  wide,  give  to  agricultural  operations  in  the  midland  and  sea-board 
T^iluks  an  impetus  of  a  kind  unknown  to  the  hilly  regions  in  the  interior.  The  soil 
of  this  tract  is  naturally  soft  and  fertile  from  alluvial  deposits  and  not  hard  and 
unsuited  for  cultivation  as  in  the  upland  area.  Again,  the  easy  means  of  com- 
munication and  transport  along  the  Western  littoral  which  the  admirable  system  of 
roads  south  of  Trivandrum  and  the  interesting  chain  of  back-waters  and  canals 
extending  from  it  to  the  north,  afford,  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  the  woods  and 
forests  that  stretch  themselves  along  the  base  of  the  Ghdts  where,  assisted  by  savage 
•beasts  and  savager  malaria,  natural  conditions  seem  to  interpose  at  every  step  a 
barrier  to  easy  occupation.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  area  in  the  Taluks  of 
Vilavankod  and  Neyyattinkara  which  extend  from  the  sea  to  the  hills,  almost  every 
portion  of  the  Western  division  is  cultivable.  Whatever  industries  the  country 
has  developed  are  mainly  confined  to  the  littoral  and  sub-littoral  tracts.  The 
several  ports,  small  or  great,  are  being  more  and  more  utilized  for  purposes  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Centres  of  civilization  are  increasing  and  six  out  of  the 
nine  towns  in  the  State,  including  the  Capital,  are  in  this  division.  Professionals 
and  non-professionals  find  here  a  ready  field  for  employment.  It  was  on 
this  Western  sea-board  that  the  capitals  of  the  ancient  principalities  of  Attungal, 
Desinganad  and  Chempakaseri — all  of  them  now  absorbed  in  Travancore — once 
grew  up.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that,  in  this  region  of  high  cultivation  and  old 
civilization,  the  population  should  be  in  a  highly  congested  state. 

With  the  Western  belt  as  the  base,  the  inhabitants  are,  however,  fast  spreading 
inland.  And  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  just  referred  to  which  operate 
as  checks  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  the  mean  density  in  the  Eastern 
di\ision  continues  to  rise.  From  177  in  the  year  1875,  the  density  has  risen 
to  238  at  this  Census — an  increase  of  34  per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years.  During 
the  decade  that  has  just  closed,  the  increase  has  been  17  per  cent.  The  hand  of 
industry  is  evidently  working  without  intermission  and  the  enterprise  of  capitalists 
now  mostly  European  is  covering  the  Travancore  hills  with  plantations  of  various 
kinds.  A  Railway  line  is  being  constructed  through  the  heart  of  the  country  and 
with  its  opening,  the  resources  of  the  tracts  hitherto  unexplored  must  needs  be 
better  developed.  And  if  the  forces  of  labour  and  capital  now  at  work  continue,  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  these  tracts  would,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  be  able  to  bear 
much  larger  accessions  to  their  population. 

11.  The  densities  of  the  several  Talaks  which  compose  the  Natural  divisions 

may  nov>^  be  briefly  referred  to.  Following  the 
Densities  of  Taiubs.        natural  configuration  of  the  country,  the  density  of 

the  population  rises  from  east  to  west,  i.e.,  as  the  hills 
diminish  in  altitude  and  the  valleys  grow  in  width,  until  it  reaches  the  highest 
average  in  the  littoral  zone.  In  regard  to  the  range  of  densities  in  the  Taluks 
themselves,    the    Natural  divisions  exhibit    a   striking    difference,    the  limits   of 
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Variation  being  much  wider  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  division,  chap.  i. 
While  in  the  latter,  the  extremes  lie  between  581  in  Vilavankod  and  1,380  in  para.  12 
Trivandrum,  they  range  in  the  former  from  22  in  the  Cardamom  Hills  to  784  in 
Ettumanur.  Almost  all  the  Taluks  in  the  Western  division  appear  to  be  highly 
con^sted.  In  six  of  theva. — Trivandrum,  Karunagapalli,  Kardkapalli,  Shertallay, 
Eraniel  and  Mavelikara — there  are  more  than  1,000  persons  to  the  square  mile  and 
in  the  remaining  nine,  between  500  and  1,000.  Trivandrum  and  Karunagapalli 
with  less  than  half  and  Kartikapalh  with  about  a  third  of  the  area  of  Neyyattin- 
kara  have  each  twice  its  density.  For  almost  the  same  extent,  Trivandrum,  Karuna- 
gapalli, Eraniel  and  Agastisvaram  show  decreasing  densities.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Kartikapalli  and  Parur.  In  the  Eastern  division  there  is  no  Taluk  with 
more  than  800  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Five  Taluks  have  a  density  between 
500  and  800;  seven,  between  200  and  500  and  the  remaining  five,  below  200,  The 
large  forest  areas  comprised  within  this  division  have  reduced  the  density  averages 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  much  higher.  In  21  Taluks ,  the  density  is 
above  the  State  average  (416)  and  in  five  others,  it  is  less  than  half.  One  point 
worthy  of  note  is  that,  though  the  rates  of  increase  from  Census  to  Cejwug  have 
not  been  the  same,  the  order  taken  up  by  the  Taluks  in  the  general  scale  of 
densities  has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  remained  unchanged  for  the  last  three 
Censuses, 

A  chart  showing  at  a  glance  the  relative  densities  of  Taluks  is  annexed. 

In  this  comparison  of  Taluk  densities  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  town  and  country.  When  averages  are  calculated  on  large 
Natural  divisions,  the  inclusion  of  the  urban  population  is  found  to  make  no 
material  difference.  But,  if  a  smaller  unit  is  taken,  the  difference  becomes  pro- 
nounced. The  town  population  has,  therefore,  to  be  excluded  in  the  case  of  all 
Taluks  as,  otherwise,  comparison  of  one  Taluk  with  another  may  give  misleading 
results.  Viewed  thus,  the  town-containing  Taluks  arrange  themseh^es  in  the 
following  order  :— Shertallay  (1,182),  Trivandrum  (873),  Quilon  (820),  Ambala- 
puzha  (756),  Agastisvaram  (747),  Ivottayam  (456)  and  Shencottah  (300). 
Statistics  of  area  not  being  procurable  for  the  small  towns  of  Kayankulam, 
Changanachery  and  Parur,  the  Taluks  in  which  they  are  situated  have  not  been 
included  in  this  list.  These  towns,  it  may  be  added,  are  comparatively  of  minor 
importance  and  have  been  recently  constituted. 

12.     In  the  foregoing  paras,  the  distribution  of  population  was  considered 

with  reference  to  a  conventional  unit  of  area,  viz., 

pressure  of  Pop-alation     ^-^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^-jg^     rpj^.^  ^.^^.^  expressed  by  the  term, 

on  Xiand.  ,       .  ,  ,  ii       ,  i  /■ 

density,  does   not   represent  really   the  pressure   ot 

population  on  land.  "  A  low  specific  population  (density)  may  imply  pressure,  as 
much  as  a  high  one,  and,  conversely,  great  density  is  not  incompatible  with  a  high 
standard  of  comfort."  *  In  a  country,  like  Travancore,  where  the  agriculturist  class 
predominates  and  where  large  manufacturing  industries  are  comparatively  unknown, 
the  distribution  of  the  population  is  mainly  determined  by  the  scope  and  facility  for 
procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  soil.  And  where  the  physical  con- 
figuration of  the  country,  as  in  the  north-eastern  parts,  interposes  permanent 
obstacles  to  the  extension  of  agricultural  operations,  a  keenly  felt  population  pres- 
sure may  co-exist  with  an  extremely  low  density.  Where,  however,  these 
obstacles  are. absent  as  in  the  littoral  and  deltaic  regions,  the  density  or  specific 
population  may  be  high  ;  but  the  pressure  with  reference  to  the  extent  and  capacity 

""       ~~  "■ '  '        ^  S     Vide  page,  24,  General  Report,  1891  Census, 
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of  the  land  may  admit  of  still  further  increase.  Density  figures,  therefore,  are  useful 
chiefly  for  pm*poses  of  comparison.  In  all  questions  of  practical  value,  the  distri- 
bution of  population  has  to  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  total  area  available  for 
cultivation  and  that  actually  cultivated.  But,  for  gauging  this  pressure,  the  Census 
records  cannot  supply  the  necessary  materials  and  unfortunately  no  figures  are 
available  even  outside  them. 

13.  The  ordinary  mode  of  expressing  the  relation  of  area  to  population  is  to 

give  the  number  of  persons  on  each  square  mile.     But 
Areality  and  Proximity.     ^^^^^  ^^g  ^^^  q^Jj^j.  ^^ys  besides.      The  one  is  to  give 
suBsmiARY  TABLE  VI.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  avaikble  for  each  individual.  This_  is 

the  converse  of  density  and  is  called  areality.  The  other  is  to  calculate  the  mean  dis- 
tance between  two  persons  on  the  assumption  that  the  total  population  is  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of  any  given  tract.  This  is  the  correlative  of 
areality  and  is  termed  proximity. 

The  average  area  per  person,  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  is  1-53  acres  as  against 
1-77  acres  in  1891.  It  is  less  in  the  Western  division  than  in  the  Eastern,  there 
being  only  "67  of  an  acre  for  each  individual  in  the  former  as  against  2-68  acres  ill 
the  latter.  Taking  the  Taluks  in  each  division,  it  is  found  that  the  areality  per  in- 
dividual is  less  than  an  acre  in  all  the  Taluks  in  the  Western  division  with  the 
exception  of  Vilavankod  (1-10  acres)  and  more  than  an  acre  in  all  the  Taluks  iii 
the  Eastern  division  with  the  exception  of  Ettumanur  ('81  of  an  acre).  The  ex- 
tremes vary  from  "46  of  an  acre  per  person  in  Trivandrum  to  28*82  acres  in  the 
Cardamom  Hills. 

The  average  distance  between  any  two  persons  on  the  supposition  of  equable 
distribution  is  92-46  yards  as  against  99"45  in  1891.  In  the  Western  division, 
the  people  are  61"18  yards  apart  and  in  the  Eastern,  122"38  yards.  The  proximity 
ranges  from  50"69  yards  (Trivandrum)  to  78'40  yards  (Vilavankod)  in  the 
Taluks  of  the  former  division  and  from  67'28 yards  (Ettumanur)  to  401-34  yards 
(Cardamom  Hills)  in  those  of  the  other. 

To^A;^ns  and  Villages. 

14.  In  the  Madras   Census  Report   for    1891,  Mr.  H.    A.   Stuart,  gives  a 

graphic   account  of  the  difference  between  the  social 
Distinction  between  ,       i  rp  ■,  -irni  tit.      i 

Town  and  Village.         aggregates  known  as  Town  and  Village.  The  descrip- 
tion is  so  interesting  that  one  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  quoting  it  at  some  length.     Mr.  Stuart  says  : — 

"  One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  village  is  the  close  bond  which  unites  all 
the  inhabitants.  The  relations  which  exist  between  them  existed  between  their  fathers,  their 
grand-fathers  and  their  ancestors  many  generations  back  ;  the  former  holds  the  land  his  fathers 
held,  and  his  ploughmen  are  the  decendants  of  theirs.  The  simple  wants  of  the  villagers 
are  supplied  by  the  village  artizans  ;  their  implements  of  husbandry  by  the  blacksmith  and 
carpenter,  their  cooking  utensils  by  the  potter  and  coppersmith,  their  few  clothes  by  the  weaver. 
They  are  shaved  by  the  village  barber,  whose  wife  acts  as  midwife,  and  washed  for  by  the 
village  dhdhi,  who  also  is  bound  to  supply  torches  for  processions.  All  these  persons  are  paid 
fixed  annual  fees  of  grain  and  money,  or  else  they  are  remunerated  by  special  grants  of  land, 
or  more  frequently  the  two  methods  are  combined.  The  payment  of  these  fees  is  compulsory, 
and  in  return  each  artizan  does  all  the  work  of  his  trade  that  is  required  of  him.  In  such  a 
community  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  intrusion  of  outsiders,  for  there  is  no  room  for  them. 
If  a  ryot  has  to  pay  the  potter,  whether  he  takes  his  pots  or  not,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  trans- 
fer his  custom  to  a  stranger  who  demands  payment  for  each  article,  even  though  the  latter's 
wares  are  superior.     Nor  in  such  a  village  is  there  any  place  for  shops.     The  weaver,  it  is 
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true,  has  to  some  extent,  been  supplemented  by  the  dealer  in  Manchester  cloths,  but  these  are  CKAP.  I. 
purchased  at  the  nearest  market,  which  also  supplies  the  few  articles  that  make  up  the  needs  of  faRA  15 
the  typical  villager.  Now  as  a  village  increases  in  size,  the  hereditary  artizans  are  no  longer 
capable  of  supplying  all  the  requirements  of  their  crafts  and  strangers  are  necessarily  intro- 
duced. These  come,  as  a  rule,  from  large  towns  and  bring  with  them  the  town  custom  of 
trade  as  opposed  to  the  village  custom  of  service.  It  does  not  take  long  for  the  former  to  oust 
the  latter,  and  the  social  constitution  of  the  community  is  radically  changed.  New  influences 
and  new  powers  arise  :  the  village  headman  is  overshadowed  by  the  comparatively  wealthy 
shopkeeper;  the  accountant  finds  himself  matched  against  a  sharp  vakil;  the  old  schoolmaster's 
ancient  methods  are  replaced  by  those  inspired  by  an  Education  department  ;  perhaps  a 
dispensary  is  started  with  a  hospital  assistant,  who  pronounces  contemptuously  on  the  practices 
of  the  Vaidyan  and  Hakim.  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  these  revolutionary  elements  is 
soon  evident.  The  authority  of  the  old  heads  of  the  community  is  weakened,  the  depressed 
classes  begin  to  assert  a  freedom  and  independence  hitherto  undreamt  of,  and  their  masters  in 
their  turn  cease  to  take  the  same  paternal  interest  in  them.  Here  also  service  gives  way  to 
trade.  The  bonds  weaken,  and  wt'  have  a  bodv  of  people  whose  relations  to  each  other  are 
very  different  from  those  found  in  the  old  village  community.  The  transition  from  one  stage 
to  the  other  is  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  rapid."* 

Taking  the  aggregations  at  the  extreme  ends,  we  have,  on  the  one  side,  the 
typical  village,  a  self-contained  organism,  with  its  inhabitants  bound  by  ties  of 
peculiar  closeness,  with  its  occupation  mainly  agricultural  and  with  its  wants, 
few  and  simple,  supplied  by  the  village  itself,  and  on  the  other,  the  typical  town 
with  its  heterogeneous  population,  its  external  influences,  its  commercial  and 
industrial  features  and  with  its  varied  specialised  professions.  But,  between  these 
two  extremes,  there  are  several  diversely  constituted  social  aggregates  which 
do  not  readily  admit  of  classification  under  either  category.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that,  for  purposes  of  Census  statistics,  no  area  with  a  population  less 
than  5,000  should  be  recognised  as  a  Town.  But  mere  strength  of  numbers 
cannot  always  be  a  sure  criterion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distinction  be 
made  to  turn  upon  the  comparatively  higher  proportion,  in  the  population,  of 
the  industrial  and  the  commercial  to  the  agricultural  element,  several  small  places 
would  better  deserve  to  be  called  Towns  than  some  overgrown  villages  generalh' 
known  as  urban.  To  arrive  at  an  accurate  classification,  however,  both  these 
tests  should  be  conjointly  applied,  though,  in  the  application  of  such  a  combined 
standard,  there  may  be  wide  room  for  differences  in  interpretation.  Another  test 
that  is  usually  adopted  is  the  existence  of  a  municipal  organization  ;  but  this 
is  of  limited  application,  as  places  possessing  municipal  constitutions  are  compa- 
ratively few  in  Travancore.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
rule  of  general  application  wherewith  to  decide,  with  certainty,  the  stage  at  which  a 
social  aggregate  passes  from  the  category  of  the  rural  to  that  of  the  urban. 

15.     In  determining  what  places  should  be  treated  as  Towns  at  this  Census,  the 

definition  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  India  Census 
Definition  of  Town.  Commissioner  and  which  takes  in  all  the  considerations 

hereinbefore  indicated,  has  been  followed.     The  Im- 
perial Code  of  Census  Procedure  defines  a  Town  as  including: — 

(1)  Every  Municipality  of  whatever  size. 

(2)  All  Civil  lines  not  included  within  Municipal  limits. 

(3)  Every  Cantonment,  and 

(4)  Every  other  continuous  collection  of  houses,  permanently  inhabited  by 
not  less  than  5,000  persons  and  possessed  of  an  urban  character, 

*    Page  23. 
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I.  In  dealing,  witk  places,  falling  under  the  la^t  head,  note-has,,  of  course,,  to  be 

taken  of  the  character  of  the  population,  the.relatixre.  (Jensity  of  the  dwellings,  the 
importance  of  the  place  as  a  centre  of  trade,  and  its  historic  associations.  The  five 
Towns  that  are  under  the  municipal  control  of  Towns  Improvement  Gommittees  and 
four  other  areas  whicl^  possess  over  5,000  inhabitants  and  which  share  pretty 
largely  in  urban  characteristics  have,  therefore,  been. censused  as  TowAP. 

16.     Excepting  at.  the  southernmost  end,  there  are  no ,  regular  villages,  in 

Travancore,  of  the  type  .prev.ailing  on  the  East  Coast, 
Defini^io;a  of  viiiaire.        i^  most   parts,  the  country    presents,  a   continuous' 

area  of  detached  homesteads  and  for-  Census,  purposes, 
tlierefore,  it  has  been  usual  to  take  the  worfi  village  as  synonymous  Avith  the 
unit  of  Revenue  administration.     This  unit  may  include  wdthin  it  a  single  village 
only,  or    several,  clusters  of  houses  between  whose  members  there   may.  be   no 
kind   of  union  or,  akinness,,  or   both.     But,   in  the.  selection  of,  this  unit,  the 
procedure  at   the  previous  Censuses  doQ.s.not;  appoar  to  bave.been  uniform.     Irt 
1875  and  1881,  the  village  was  the   Kara,  "the  primeval  revenue  unit  which, 
in  more  respects  than  one,  maybe  said  to  correspond  with  the . 'village'  organiza- 
tion of  British  India."    At  the  1891   Census,  however,  it  was  given  up  in  favour 
of   the   larger .  Revenue   unit--the,    Proverti— which    comprised  on .  an  average 
15  Earas.     The.  then  Imperial  Census  Commissioner  as  well  as :the  Madras::  Census 
Superintendent  regarded  the  statistics  compiled -for  the,  Proverti  as  valueless  for  com,- 
l^arison  with  those  of  British  India  where  the  village  meant  a  much  smaller  area  with 
a  still  smaller  population.    In  discussing  the  varying  size  of  :the. village,  Mr.  Baines 
observed  in  his  General  Report  that  "the  few,  in  the  highest  .group  are  almost  entirely-, 
confi;ned  to  the  coast  States  of  Madras,  where,  the  unit  has  been  taken  to  be,  not  the. 
Desham,  but  the  collection. of.  Desham,  known,  as  theProvarti,  .a  system  of  group- 
ing which  rejiders  the  return. valueless  for  comparison,"  *    Again,  Mr.- Stuart,  in:the. 
Madi^as  Report,  said:.--"  Ip,  1881 -the  Kara,,  the,  average,  area  of  which-  wa§  in;  that 
year  only  2  square  miles,  was  adopted  as  the  lovyest  unit,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  same  principle  was  not  adhered  to  on  this  occasion.,.  The  writer,  of  the 
report  on  the  census  of  1881  says,   'the.Zam  is  our -village  or  social  unit  and 
corresponds  to  the  English, parish' ;  and.  it  is  not.clear  why  the  Kura  was,  abandoned 
and  the  Proverty  substituted  for  .it."  J     In  1891  the  Proverti  .covered  an  average 
area  of  27  square  miles  and  returned,  a  population,  of  9j919i     The   Madras  village- 
was  only  2*7  square, miles  in  extent  with  a  population  of  69,2.;     In  .the  Trayancore- 
Report  itself,  the  continuance,  of  the  Proverti,  as  a  village- ,for  -future.Census.es  was 
not  recornmended  and  the  territorial  sub-divisions  of  the  Revenue.  Settlementv'Ui?., 
the  Pakuthis  and  Kojnd.oms,  were. proposed  for,  adoption  ansteacl-:    In  Taluks.,,  how- 
ever, where  the  Settlement  might  not  have  been  completed,  the  Kara  was  to  be 
taken,  f  .  In  view  of  these  differences  in  opinion  and  in  procedure^,  the. subject  was 
fully  discussed  with  Mr.  Risley  during  my  ,interview  at  Ootacamund.     A  clear 
idea  of  all  the  points  bearing  on  the, question,  will, be  found  conveyed  in  his  Note 
{vide  Appendix  A).     It  is  not  necessary,, therefore,  to  go  into  it  at  any  length  here^ 
As  the  Settlement  has  not  been  completed,  throughout  the  Statej  the  new  Reveiiue 
unit  of  Pakuthi  or  Kandom  could  not  be, adopted,     To  secure  a  uniform  basis  for 
all  the  Taluks,  the  old  indigenous  unit—the  Kara-rrhas,  therefore,,  been  taken  as 
the  village  at  this  Census.     The  Kara  is  the  smallest  Revenue  sub-division  of  a 
Taluk  and  is  the  real  unit  for  purposes  of  tax  collection  undpr  the  Proverticar. 

■  '■>  Page  49,  General  Report,  1891.  %  Page  21,  Madras  Census  Report,  1891. 

t  Pages  289-290,  Travancore  Census  Report,  1891. 
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Its  boundaries  ar'e  Well'  uiid'ei'stobd  by  the'  people  and-  the  village'   pra-ctically  re-    cttA'x*.  t. 
cognized  by  them-,  is  none"  other  than  the' Kara-  or  Murr  whi'ch  is  but  aiioth^r  riaitt'e.    PA'fifA-.  S 

17.  The  total  number  of  Towns  and  Villages  is  3,8^4 — 2, 110  being  in  the 

Western  Nutural  division  and  l,784;aii  the  Eastern. 

.  „.,,  In  1891,  the  number  was  255.    This  vast  difference 

and  Villag-es.  ' 

between'  the  two  Censuses  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
1891  the  Village  was,  as  already  stafed,  the  Pr'overti ;  while  now,  the  Kara,  the 
sub-division  of- a  Proverti,has  been  taken  as  the  Village.- 

18.  The  average  population  of  a  Town  and  Village  taken  together  is  758'  and 

appears  to  be  higher  than  those  of  the  other  Provinces 
^Ti«»n  and"'^lia-"fe!  *     and  States  with  the  ex:ception  of  Cochin  (1,232).     The 
SUBSIDIARY  TABLte  v  figurcs"  for  the  two  Natural  divisions  fall  on  either  side 

of  the  State  average,. being. 801  for  the'  Westeta  divi- 
sion and  707  for  the  Eastern. 

19.  6'2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  has-been  returned  as  living  in  Towns 

and- 93  "8  per  cent,  as -living  in  Villages.  Of  the  Native 
^'TurirpopSi^.*"*     S^*^^'  I^ashmir  (5-47  per  cent.)  and  of  the  Province's, 

Bengal  (5'17  per  cent.)  and  Assam  (2'9'5  per  cent. ) 

SUBSIDIARY   TALBES  II  &  v.  °^  ^  '       .  ^-  ^  '' 

alone  show  a  lesser  proportion  of  the  urban  to  the  total 
population  than  Travancor-C; 

The  ratio  of  the  urban  to  the  rural  population  is  greater^in  the  Western  di-vi- 
sion  than  in  the  Eastern.  In  the  former,  the  population  comprises  8"5  per  cent, 
urbanand  91'5"per  cent,  rural  and  in  the  latter;  3"'2  pe!r  cfetit.  and  96-8  per  cent, 
respectively. 

Towns. 

20. .    The  nura-ber'of  places 'censused  as  Towns  is-D.    In  1891,  the' same' nu-m- 

ber  was  first  arranged  t6i)e'cefisused';  but,  aftef-  actual 
Numiier'of  Td-ivus.  enumeration,  it  was  found  thiit  one" of  them— -KTayan- 

kulam^-Hiid  not  fulfil  the  pbpulatibn  staiidard  that  was- 
fixed,.  5,000  and  had,  accordingly,  to  be  omitted.'  Again,  the  places  treated  as 
Towns  at  both  the  Censuseis  -have  not  been  the  same;  In  1891,  Nagei'coilj  Trivan- 
drum,  Quilon,  Alleppey,  Eottay^m,  Shencottah,  Vaikam  and  Ha;ri'pad  w^ere  taken  ; 
but.  now,  the  first-fi'C'e  which  havea-Tnunicipai-  status  assigned  to  them  have  befen 
retained  and-  the  other  two,  omitted  as  being  devoid  of  any  urban  character.'  Thi-ee' 
fresh  areasj  Parur,  Changanachery  and  Kayankulami  ■  have  befen  recognised 'aS' 
Towns  at  this'  Census.' 

21.     Taking  6  population  groups,  the  Towns  stand  arranged  thus  : — 

1.  Be'tweeii  "5,000"  and  10,000  inhabitants. —  2  Towns. 
2.'        „      10,000     „     15,000  „  —  2      „ 

3.  „      15,000     „     20,000  „  —  2      „ 

4.  „      20,000     „     25,000  „  —  1  Town. 

5.  „  .   25,000     „     50,000  „  —  1      „ 

6.  „  50,000  „  100,000  „  —  1  „ 
Kayankukmand  Shencottah,  with  a  population  of  5,745  and  9,039  respectively  " 
come  under  the  lowest  group,  and  Pafur 'and- Changanachery,  with  12,962  and 
1 4,264  inhabitants  respectively,  fall-  under  the  next  higher  group.  To  the  third 
beloHg>  Quilon  (15,691)  and  Kottayam  (17,552)^  Alleppey  rettirris  a  population 
of  '54,918  and  Nagerboil,  25^782.-'  The  sixth  and  highest  group'  takes  in"  Trivaii- 
drum  with  57,882'  inhabitants^ ■ 


Population-  of'Tonms. 


Subsidiary  Tables  VII  &  II. 
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59-1  per  cent,  of  the  total  urban  population  live  in  Towns  with  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants;  32-9  per  cent.,  in  Towns  with  a  population  of  10,000  to  20,000 
and  the  remaining  8  per  cent.,  in  Towns  with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

22.  The  average  population  of  a  Town  is  20,426  and  is  higher  than  those  of 

the  other  Native  States  except  Kashmir  where  there 
""'"ofa  Sorir"""         are  only  two  Towns   with  an    average    population 

of  79,37-1.  As  the  Western  division  contains  the 
largest  Towns,  the  average  in  that  division  is  nearly  twice  that  in  the  Eastern, 
being  23,830  against  13,618. 

23.  Statistics    of  Towns  bearing  on  variation   in    respect    of   population, 

rehgion,  proportion  of  the  sexes,  &c.,  will  be  dealt  with 
owns.  ^n(jgy  tjje  respective  Chapters.     With  a  few  general 

observations,  therefore,  the  subject  of  Towns  may  be  closed  for  the  present. 

Nagercoil :— Lat.  8°  11'  N.,  long.  77°  28'  41"  E.  Area— 3-29  square  miles  : 
Population— 25,782.  The  fifth  in  point  of  area  and  the  second  as  regards  popula- 
tion, Nagercoil  stands  within  7  miles  of  the  Aramboh  Pass  and  is  the  only  Town  soutli 
of  the  Capital.  With  Nagercoil  as  the  nucleus,  the  Town  comprises  a  number  of 
straggling  villages,  viz., — Kottar,  Vadiveesvaram,  Ozhuganachery  and  Vataseri.  Of 
these,  Kottar  and  Vataseri  form  the  trading  and  manufacturing  centres.  The  Town 
owes  much  of  its  improvement  and  its  present  position  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  Missionaries. 

Trlvandrum  :— Lat.  8°  29'  3"  N.,  long.  76°  59'  9"  E.  Area— 9'89  square 
miles  :  Population — 57,882.  This  Town  forms  the  southern  terminus  of  the  chain 
of  back-water  communication  extending  from  as  far  north  as  Tirur  in  British 
Malabar.  It  has  nearly  twice  the  extent  of  the  next  largest  town,  viz.,  Kottayam 
and  contains  more  than  twice  the  population  of  Nagercoil.  As  many  as  four  Taluks' 
have  a  population  less  than  Trivandrum.  It  is  the  residence  of  His  Highness  the 
Maharajah  and  the  Head-Quarters  of  Government.  The  celebrated  shrine  of  Sroe 
Anantha  Padmanabha  Swamy  within  the  Fort  has  made  it  a  great  religious  centre 
as  well,  and  attracts  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India  throughout  the  year.  In  fixct, 
the  Town  is  but  a  peripheral  development  from  around  this  shrine  to  which  the 
Town  owes  its  name,  Ananthasayanam  (puram)  or  Tiru-Ananthapuram.  The 
Fort  and  its  neighbourhood  constitute  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  Town 
and  here,  amongst  the  people,  lives  the  Ruler  of  this  ancient  country.  The 
Military  Cantonment,  the  Government  offices  and  other  public  buildings,  the  resi- 
dences of  the  upper  classes,  European  as  well  as  Native,  picturesquely  situated  on 
small  eminences  each  commanding  a  refreshing  scenery  of  verdure  all  around,  lie 
in  all  directions  save  the  South.  The  Town  is  liberally  supplied  with  well- 
equipped  colleges,  schools  and  hospitals.  It  has  greatly  improved  of  late  in 
structural  grandeur  and  general  municipal  efficiency.  There  are  over  50  miles  of 
road  and  they  are  maintained  in  very  good  condition. 

As  regards  industry  and  commerce,  it  ranks  below  some  of  the  other  Towns 
in  the  State.  It  has  a  small  sea-port  ;  but  the  vessels  that  touch  it  have  to 
anchor  at  some  considerable  distance  'from  the  shore  and  the  port  itself  is  not 
generally  fitted  for  any  great  commercial  development. 

Shencottah:— Lat.  8°  59'  N.,  long.  77°  17'  45"  E.  Area— 3*20  square  miles  : 
Population — 9,039.  Shencottah,  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Taluk  of  that  name,  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ghats  on  their  eastern  aspect.    The  main  road  that  runs  through 
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it  connects  the  British  town  of  Tini),eyjel}y  with  the  port  of  Quilon  in  Travancore.    c^A.3P.  % 
There   are   several  coffee  estates  in  its  neighbourhood.     Though  a  small  Town   y^-^^-  3 
WW,    it  is  Qxpeeted   that  the  int:Ko4ije]tion  of  the  Eaihyay    (now   in    progress) 
t^hroijgh  its  porffil^  W<>ijtl(i  ioapart  a  ppw';epfiiil  impetus  to  its  d,e-y,elopmei)jt. 

Quaon ;— Lat.  8°  53'  28"  N.,  long.  76°  36'  59"  E.  Area— 4-24  square  miles  : 
Population — 15,69.1.  Quilon  is  one  .of  the  oldest  Towns  on  the  Makhar  Coast.  Its 
natur3.1  §itijAtion  and  coixsequent  .commercial  importance  made  it  the  cynosure  .of 
every  foreign  poorer  and  subjected  it,  in  it.s  early  days,  to  .political  vicissitudes  of  »o 
taean  order.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  eigkteenth  century,  the  State  .o£  Q.uilc>a, 
§lso  called  Desijiga.T^adu,  yv^s  annexed  to  Trayaneore.  It  was  one  ,of  the  gr.eate&t 
ports  in  Stlsj-labar  but  h?is  now  declined  to  a  very  .considerable  extent  ;^.om  itg  high 
estate.  Wi'tb  the  ope:niiag  of  j&e  Tionevelly:  Quilon  Bail  way,  however,  Q;uaibn  will 
find  itself  placed  in  direct  and  easy  communication  with  the  Towns  of  thfi  Madras 
Presidency  and  is  very  likely  to  regain  its  former  position  as  an  important  com- 
mereiail  centre.  The  Palace  of  His  Highness  the  Maha  Rajaih  on  the  borders  of  the 
Quilon  lake  which,  after  that  untiring  .explorer  of  nurture,  Geaexal  .CuUen,  has  xiome 
to  be  inown  as  the  Loch  Loisiond  of  Travancore,  as  well  as  the  enchanting  scenery 
it  eommajids,  constitute  perhaps  the  most  -valued  possessions  of  ,the  Town.  Cotton 
^yeaying  and  spinning  and  the  manufacture  ^f  tries  are  its  ehief  industries. 

Ka^mk¥imi'-^U^.-  8°  .53'  2.8"  %,  ^ppg.  76°  a6'  5^"  E.  Popii4?<ti«?i-^i7-45. 
Tj^s  Tojyn  wg,s  .fc^^ei'ly  the.capirtal  ojf^an  indespendeftt  priaoip^l^ty  qf  jtha^t  p^Ji^e. 
Jjf.  174'^,,  the  territory  :\yas;^n^e?:e#rto  Trs^y-ancpre.  A  xs^etlJ.-a;liie^^ded  nwxt;^  ■}>»  ^}4 
here. 


pgy  :-^Lact.  9°  29'  .45"  N,,  long.  76°  22'  3;lr"  ;E.  Area.— 3*^4  .^qua^e  ?ailes  : 
Po£pukticsi.----:24i-9M.  Thovigh  the  #1;^^  i^  pq^Pft  erf  ipapulation,  AilePBey  is4^e 
fis^t-a^  regg^'^-S  cpmieaeJ^ckl  Apiportprnqe.  ft  .(K)minaji^s  ,9,  fine  haribour;af|fording 
safe  :a!nehQrg,geipr  .the -g^eata- part  pf  .the  year,  ;Opened:tp  foreign  trade  ^-^^ds 
the  latter  part  of  tjie  eighteenth  .qentucy,  .A^leppey  :has  rlong  beea  the  premier 
port  .-ftf  T,caiva(nepre.  It  ajfords  ,a  .conyeniemt  dep6t  -for  the  storage  and  .41^*95!!^ 
of  hill-produce.  The  manufacture  of  .cpk-n^atting  as  jbeing  .Ci^rji;ied  on  liecie  on  a 
large  scale. 

iKoMayam  ■—l'?fi-  .9°  36'  ^N,,  _lpng.  ,7^6°  ;34'  .E.  Area^^S-^SO  .square  mil^s : 
iPcipu]|ition.-=^J.7,5p2.  .Thip  Tovn,,situated.pn  the  banks  of  the  Minachil,riyer,.is  ^e 
,c®nfee  of  the  i&yrian  Christia^  .community  ,and  .pps§,esses  ,one  of  .the  j^mt  sa^qient 
Syrian  GJiurii ehes  .in  all  'Malpibar.  .It  ,wa^; also  .the  ..scene .of  the  .eai;ly  labours  ,qf  -the 
BrotestontMissionaEies.  Ston^ing  at  the  portfd  of.cQmp^vipice^tipn  ,:?vith,the  P^r- 
ip|i4e:jc-ange  of  hills,  it  serves  as  a. convenient  -mart,  for  tl^e  .e^cliange  of, goods. 

,Chmgmachery  :— Population— 1.4,364.  This  Town  ,was  .caiqe  tli^  9W^^^  ^^ 
the  ^mall  .pi:incipality  of  Thekkiiijakur.  jWith  its  su^jugatipp  by  Travapcore, 
its  importance  J?ra,ned.'  Like£:ptt:p,y^m,  it  is:a  centre  pfChnstian. influence  and  pps- 
pesses  .'the  grandest  Syro-EcijQjMi  Chjireh  on  .the  .Ma^abg-r  .Cpa^t.  One  of  tlie 
^§±,a.ttmded  m^riets'in  all  North  T?a,yancpre  ,.is.held,l>^ve  and  ^  people  .|lp_ck  to  it 
from  all  parts  including  the  most  distant. 

^^^j^^  :^,L^t.  .10°  -10',-N.,  \mg.  ■J^°  le'  ^-  Population— 12,9.6?.  A  jRaja  of 
.P^r(ir7once  .ruled  -here  .hefpre-ifs  .subjugation  ;by  Travancore.  It  is  more  or  less 
)mf6mUvie  ■withki  the  Cochin  tei?ritor;y,,£in"d,.at,  one-time  belonged  -to  it.  dt  was  made 
43V.eritP  :Trav^n,cpre;ip  1762. 
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Villages. 

24.  The  total  number  of  Villages,  excluding  those  uninhabited,  is  3,885.    Of 
Hnmber  of  viiiag'es.        these,  2,104  or  54'1  per  cent,  lie  in  the  Western  Natural 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  vHi.  dlvlsion  and  1,781  or  45'9  per  cent.,  in  the  Eastern. 

The  average  number  of  Villages  to  a  Taluk  is  121  and  is  higher  in  the  Western, 
(140)  than  in  the  Eastern  di\asion  flOo).  Three  Taluks  contain  more  than  200 
Villages  each  and  are  comprised  within  the  Western  division.  They  are  Eraniel  f  410), 
Agastisvaram  (304)  and  Neyyattinkara  (208).  Of  the  remaining  twelve  Taluks 
in  this  division,  seven  have  less  than  1 00  Villages  and  five,  less  than  200.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  other  division  are  nine  and  seven  respectively. 
Shertallay  in  the  Western  division  and  Shencottah  in  the  Eastern,  return  the  smallest 
number  of  Villages — 47. 

25.  In  Volume  II  of  the  Travancore  Census  Report  for  1891  is  published,  as 

Appendix,  a  list  of  Villages  amounting  to  3,728.    The 
Variation  since  X88I.  ^^  '  ,  i 

1881    Census    Report   gives   the   number   as   3,719. 

These  lists  evidently  include  uninhabited  Villages  as  well  as  those  that  have  been 
merged  in  Towns.  These  have,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  to  be  added  to  the  3,885 
inhabited  Villages  returned  at  this  Census.  Twenty-one  Villages  have  been  returned 
as  uninhabited  and  94  have  been  absorbed  in  Towns.  If  these  be  included,  the 
total  number  of  Villages  amounts  to  4,000,  i.  e.  272  more  than  the  1891  figure  and 
281  more  than  that  of  1881.  The  increase  is  mainly  in  the  littoral  tracts  where 
the  number  has  gone  up  since  1881  by  more  than  9'3  per  cent. 

The  range  of  Taluk  variations  is  most  marked  in  this  region.  It  is  further 
noteworthy  that,  while  the  Eraniel  Taluk  shows  the  greatest  increase  (  +  251) 
of  all  the  Taluks  in  this  or  the  other  division,  the  neighbouring  Taluk  of  Agasti- 
svaram shows  the  greatest  decrease  (  —  171).  Ambalapuzha  has  the  smallest 
decrease  (  —  1).  In  the  Eastern  division,  the  variations  have  been  greatest  in 
Kalkulam  (  +  52)  and  Shencottah  (  —  23).  Vaikam  in  the  former  division  and 
Changanachery  in  the  latter  remain  unchanged. 

To  understand  how  such  striking  differences  have  arisen,  it  has  to  be  first 
noted  that  the  Village  has  been  taken  to  include  all  the  inhabited  sites  within 
the  Kara  and  does  not  always  represent  a  single  collection  of  houses.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  Taluk  Kara  lists  by  the  Revenue  officers  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Census,  particularly  large  Karas  were  split  up  into  smaller  ones  and  very  small 
Karas  were  merged  into  the  adjoining  larger  ones.  A  detailed  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  each  Taluk  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  fully  and  accurately,  how  -far 
either  process  has  been  correctly  followed.  However,  a  perusal  of  the  reports  sent 
in  by  the  Tahsildars  on  the  subject  and  an  examination  of  their  returns  show 
that  the  responsible  officers  concerned  have  exercised  all  possible  care  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Kara  lists  and  adventitiously -formed  clusters  of  houses  have  seldom 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  separate  and  independent  villages,  merely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Census.  The  variations  at  the  earlier  Censuses  were  probably  due  to 
the  reasons  just  given. 


26.  The  average  area  of  a  Travancore  Village  is  1  '81  square  miles.  In  the  West- 
ern division  the  Villages  are  situated  very  close  to  one 
another,  the  areality  being  but  "84  of  a  square  mile 
against  2'97  square  miles  in  the  other  division.  In  the 
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Eraniel   and   Agastisvaram  Taluks,  the  average  Village  is  about  a  quarter  of  a    caA.F 


X. 


square  mile.  In  seven  others,  it  is  less  than  one  and  in  thirteen,  less  than  two  square 
miles.  The  Taluks  where  the  areality  is  much  above  the  State  aiverage  are 
Pattanapuram  (4-08),  Changanachery  (4'87),  Nedumangad  (5-27),  Chengannur 
(5-42)  and  Todupuzha  (5-67).  In  these  Taluks,  all  of  which  lie  in  the  Eastern 
division,  the  high  averages  are  mainly  due  to  the  presence  in  them  of  hills  and 
large  forest  tracts. 

27.  The  average  population  of  a  Village  is  712,     It  is  higher  in  the  Western 
A.verag'e  Population        division  than  in  the  Eastern,  being  735  against  685. 

of  a  Villaire.  Within  each  division,  the  Taluk  averages  exhibit  a 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  u.  ^-^jg  ^j^j^gg  ^f  variatiou.     In  the  former,  it  extends 

from  222  in  the  Taluk  of  Agastisvaram  to  2,925  in  Shertallay,  the  second  populous 
Taluk  in  the  whale  State.  Tiruvalla  which  is  the  most  populous  has,  on  an 
average,  only  809  inhabitants  to  a  Village.  In  the  Eastern  division,  the  extreme 
averages  lie  between  210  in  Tovala  and  1,437  in  Ettumanur.  If  the  Taluks  in 
both  the  divisions  are  considered  together,  there  are  nineteen  Taluks  which 
show  an  average  above  that  for  the  whole  State.  The  high  average  (2,698)  in  the 
Cardamom  Hills  is  evidently  due  to  the  Village  in  that  region  comprising  several 
groups  of  habitations. 

The  average  Travancore  Village  is  larger  than  that  of  the  other  States  and 
Provinces  excepting  Cochin  (1,111).  In  most  of  them  the  average  number  of 
inhabitants  per  Village  is  less  than  one-half. 

28.  Distributing  the  total  number  of  Villages  among  the  several  population 
Size  of  viuag'es.  g^'oups,  we  find  that  there  are  2,006  Villages  or  51'6 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLES  II  &  viii.  pgr  ccut.  of  thc  total,  holding  less  than  500  inhabitants 
and  1,646  or  42*4  per  cent,  with  less  than  2,000.  Villages  with  a  population  of 
between  2,000  and  5,000  number  225  and  form  5*8  per  cent.  There  are  only 
eight  Villages,  each  returning  a  population  exceeding  5,000. 

The  size  of  the  different  groups  of  Villages  may  also  be  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  percentage  of  the  population  living  in  each.  Thus  15'9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  are  found  in  Villages  which  come  under  the  lowest  group  and 
which  are  thoroughly  rural  in  character  ;  59*9  per  cent,  would  belong  to  the  next 
higher  group,  500 — 2,000,  which,  for  Travancore,  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  medium  size.  Villages  of  between  2,000  and  5,000  inhabitants  contain  22*3 
per  cent,  of  the  people.  The  remaining  1"9  per  cent,  reside  in  Villages  which 
have  above  5,000  inhabitants  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  quasi-urban. 

Taking  the  Natural  divisions,  we  find  that  Villages  of  the  larger  types,  i.  e., 
with  a  population  of  over  2,000  are  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  littoral  and 
deltaic  regions  where  there  are  142  such  villages  (6*8  per  cent.)  as  compared  with 
91  (5-1  per  cent.)  in  the  mountainous  and  sub-montane  tracts.  Villages  of 
the  medium  size  constitute  41*8  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  smallest  size,  51-4 
per  cent.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  the  mountainous  and  sub- 
montane tracts  are  43  and  51-9  respectively.  In  the  former  division  again, 
26-9  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  found  in  Villages  with  more  than  2,000 
inhabitants  and  73-1  percent,  in  Villages  of  less  than  that  number  as  compai-ed 
with  20-6  and  79"4  per  cent,  respectively  in  the  latter. 

Taluk  Variations  : — Villages  of  the  lowest  size,  viz.,  with  500  inhabitants  and 
less,  are  most  common  in  Tovala  (90'3  per  cent.),  Agastisvaram  (90-1  per  cent.)  and 
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csi£Lif.  I.  Eraniel  (86-6  per  cent).  In  ChirayinkU  (14  pei'  cent.)  and  Ambalapjizba  (16'9  per 
PARA.  2S.  cent.),  the  number  is  exceedingly  small,  and  in  the  Talak  of  Shertallay  ther«  is  no 
Village  under  this  group.  Taking  Villages  with  a  population  of  between  500  and 
2,000,  we  find  that  Mavelikara  returns  the  lughest  proportijon  ;(74'.8  .per  «ent.). 
Next  come  Trivandrum  (72"6  per  cent.)  and  Ambalapuzba  (70'4).  In  the  next 
cumulative  gpoup,  that  of  Villages  with  a  population  of  under  5,000,  Bhertalky 
stands  highest  with  61"7  per  cent.;  Ettumanur  (25'8),  Changanaeherj  (IS'7), 
Vaikam  (16'4)  and  Chirayinkil  (15*6)  coming  next.  In  Todupuzha  and  Kottara- 
kara,  there  are  no  Villages  of  this  class. 

In  regard  to  the  population  living  in  each  group  of  Villages,  there  are  similar 
variations  to  -be  seen.  In  Tovala  ('53'7  per  cent.),  Eraniel  (53"8  per  cent.)  and 
AgaS'tis'va.ram  (58"0  per -cent.),  more  than  half  the  population  live  in  ViHages  with 
less  thati  600  inhaMtants.  Villages  with  the  smallest  pei'centages  are  found  in 
Chirayinkil,  Ettumanur,  and  Kartikapalli.  In  regard  to  the  group  of  Villages  of 
between  500  and  2,'000  inhabitants,  Mavelikara  jreturns  tJbe  highest  -peEcenAage 
(8i'7')  and  Sherta^ay  the  lowest  (14).  In  the  -next  two  groups  :ShertaUay  ishow* 
the  highest  proportion. 

29.     Statistics  regarding  the  size   of  Villages  are  interesting  in   tltat   they 

enable    the     development     of   the    various    sToups 
Varitttl<onln8l«e«fv£Uaeres  ,    .  jrjT^aT         t>    -     .i 

___,  bemg    measured  irom    decade  to   decade.     "But    the 

■since  XBSla  ,        °       ^ 

information  for  the  previous  Censuses  is  unfortu- 
nately meagre.  Taking,  however,  the  figures  available  for  1881  and  comparing 
them  with  those  of  1901,  we  find  that  Villages  of  between  .5.00.and  2,,.000  inhabitants 
have  .gone  up  by  92  and  those  having  above  2,000  inhabitants,  bj  96.  The 
number  of  Villages  of  the  smallest  size  have  remained  almost  -stationary.  No 
doubt,  these  have  lost  a  good  numher  to  the  next  .highei-  group;  but  bey.ond  re- 
couping the  loss  they  do  not  seem  to  .have  advanced  perceptibly.  As  between 
the  Natural  divisions,  the  increase  in  VUlag-es  with  a  .population  above  ^jOOO  is 
greater  in  the  littoral  than  in  the  inland  tracts,  being  71  against  68  per 
cent. 

An  important  .feature  in  regard  to  Villages  now  discloses  .itself  andjnary.be 
briefly 'noticed  ;  and  that  is,. theextreme  .paucity  of  large-sized  ones.  With -the 
advance  in  population,  Villages  which  once  occupied  a  particular  group  would 
ordinarily  tend  to  move  into  the  one  next  higher.  The  size  of  Vill^,ges  thvis 
increases  ^till  the  (population  reaches  the  limit  of  .5,000,  when,  all  further  .d.evelop- 
ment  seems  to  stop.  Out  of  the'total  tale. of  .8,885  Villages,  only  eight  have  been 
returned  with  more  than  5,000  inhabitants. 

30.     Under  this  category  are  included  Villages  having  a  population  'of  over 

liarse  viUag-es.  '^fi^O.    -Large  Villages  are  the  nuclei  round  .which 

Towns  develop  and  form,  therefore,  an  importattt  Unk 

in- the  chaiii  of  social  aggregates.     These  .may  be  noticed  under  the  two  ioUfiwing 

groups. 

■V'dlmjes  icith  2,^00—5,000  inh<d)it<mts :— Of  this  .dans  there  are  225  in  ..the 
whole  State.  136  Villages  or  60-4  per  cent,  are  in  the  Western  Natural  division 
where  level  land  suitable  for  occupation  and.  cultivation  is  comparatively  abundant. 

Of  the  Taluks  in  this  division,  Shertallay  contains  the  largest  number 29.     Next 

come  Neyyattinkara  and  Chirayinkil- M^th  14' each.  .'Agasti&vai'am.and  Eraniel  (2) 
return  the  smallest  nimiber- of -populous  Villages.  Tn  the  Eastern .  dirision,  ••  their 
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number  is  greatest  in  Ettumanur   (17)  and  Changanachery  (12)  while,  in  two    chap.  x. 
Taluks,  viz.,  Kottarakara  and  Todupuzha,' there  is  not  a  single  Village  havipg  more    **AiiA.  32 
than  2,000  inhabitants.     In  the  Western  division  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
Taluk  which-_does  not  return  two  or  more  o£  such  Villages, 

Villages  with  5,000 — 10,000  inhabitants: — Of  the  eight  Villages  which  return 
a  population  of  above  5,000  and  below  10,000,  six  are  in  the  Western  division- 
four  in  Shertallay  and  two  in  Vaikam,  The  remaining  two  are  in  the  Cardamom 
tracts  of  the  Eastern  division.  The  reason  for  the  return  of  large-sized  Villages  in 
the  Cardamom  Hills  has  already  been  explained, 

Of  these  eight  Villages,  Shertallay  and  Udiamperur  are  the  most  important. 
The  former  is  the  Head- Quarters  of  the  Taluk  Cutcherry,  the  seat  of  the  Munsiff's 
Court  and  was,  till  lately,  the  Head^Quartere  of  the  District  as  well.  Udiamperur 
or  Diamper,  in  the  Vaikam  Taluk,  is  a  place  of  historical  importance.  Here  it 
was  that  the  Christian  King  Baliarte  ruled  and  it  was  here  again  that  Alexis  de 
Menezes  held  the  famous  synod  of  1599,  a  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Roman  Catholic  Christianity  in  Malabar, 

31.  The  mean  distance  between  Village  and  Village  is  1*43  miles.  The  Western 
Proximity  of  Villag'es.      division  contains  54'1  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 

SUBSIDIARY  Table  VI.  Villages  which  are  so  closely  packed  that  the  average 

distance  between  them  is  less  than  a  mile.  The  proximity  for  the  other  divission  is 
1*84  miles.  In  four  of  the  Taluks  in  the  former  division,  w«V.,  Agastisvaram,  Eraniel, 
Karunagapalli  and  Kartikapalli,  the  Villages  are  less  than  a  mile  apart  as  against 
one  Taluk  (Tovala)  in  the  latter, 

32,  At  the  Census  of  1891,  the  Proverti  was,  as  already  stated,  taken  as  the 
Proyerti  Statistics.         Village  and  not  the  Ivara  as  now.     Statistics   have, 

Subsidiary  Table  IX.  therefore,  been  Compiled  for  all  the  Provertis  as  well  as 

the  Karas  as,  otherwise,  comparison  would  not  be  possible  between  the  two  Censuses. 

Number  of  Provertis: — 247  Provertis  were  returned  in  1891  as  against  246 
at  this  Census.  The  difference  of  one  Proverti  was  due  to  the  Puniat  Edavagay 
inKondur  Proverti,  Minachil  Taluk,  having,  been  taken  as  a  separate  Proverti  in 
1891.  The  Cardamom  Hills  was  shown  at  the  previous  Census  as  made  up  of  two 
parts — Cardamom  Hills,  and  Periyar  and  Thekkadi.  The  last  two  form  part  of 
Peerinade  and  had  only  a  temporary  population  in  1891  in  connection  with  the 
works  at  the  Periyar  dam.  At  this  Census,  the  whole  of  the  Cardamom  Hills  tract 
has  been  re-distributed  to  form  the  divisions  of  Peermade,  Anchanad  and  Devicolam, 

Average  area : — The  area  of  a  Proverti  averages  28-70  square  miles.  The  Pro-. 
vertis  in  the  Western  division  are  smaller  in  extent  than  those  in  the  Eastern,  being 
13-92  square  miles  on  an  average  as  compared  with  44-47.  Taking  the  Taluks,  the 
highest  averages  are  found  in  Pattanapuram  (56-47  square  miles),  Todupuzha 
(102-21)  and  Chengannur  (119-45),  and  the  lowest,  in  Kartikapalli  (7-41),  Tri- 
vandrum  (8-73)  and  Ambalapuzha  (9-30). 

Average  population: — The  average  population  of  a  Proverti  is  11,253  or  an 
increase  of  1,334  over  that  of  the  preceding  Census.  Though  the  Provertis  in  the 
Western  division  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Eastern,  they  are  more  densely 
peopled,  there  being  12,186  inhabitants  in  the  former  as  against  10,258  in  the  latter. 
Shertallay  (19,640)  shows  the  highest  average  and  Shencottah  (3,741)  the  lowest. 
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j;SAP.  1.  Sice  of  Provertis :— Provertis  with  between  10,000—20,000  inhabitants  are 

the  most  numerous,  numbering  109  in  all  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  and  contain- 
ing 53-4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  eight 
Provertis  in  the  Taluks  of  KarunagapalH  and  Mavelikara  come  under  this  group. 
Tovala,  Shencottah  and  Todupuzha  return  no  such  Provertis  in  this  group  or  in 
the  one  next  higher.  There  are  91  Provertis  with  a  population  of  between  5,000 
and  10,000.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  these  forms  24-5  per  cent,  on  the  whole. 
The  group  with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  contains  the  smallest  number,  four, 
with  -2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Provertis  w  ith  a  population  of  above 
20,000  number  22  and  contain  19'1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

Looking  at  the  variations  in  the  size  of  Provertis  since  1891,  we  find  that 
those  falling  under  the  groups,  2,000 — 5,000  and  5,000 — 10,000,  have  decreased  in 
number  from  35  and  103  to  20  and  91  respectively,  followed  by  a  corresponding' 
increase  in  the  next  two  higher  ones.  The  number  of  Provertis  included  in  the 
group,  10,000—20,000,  has  risen  from  91  to  109  and  that  in  the  highest,  viz.^ 
20,000—50,000,  from  13  to  22. 

Houses. 

33.  At  the  1891  Census,  a  house  was  defined  as  'the  dwelling  place  of  one 

or  more  families  with   their  resident  servants,  having 
Definition  of  house\  ,  ■      •      i        ,  >.  i  i 

a  separate  prnicipai  entrance  irom  the  common  way. 

This  definition  was  adopted  at  this  Census  too,  but  with  a  small  addition  by  way 

of  explanation.     To  obviate  the  chance  of  houses  within  large  enclosures  locally 

known  as  2>urai/idoms,  which  may  not  open  into  a  common  way  in  the   sense  of 

'public  path',  bat  only  into  a  common  space  or  compound,  being  omitted  to  be 

separately  numbered,  the  words,  'space  or  compound,'  were  specifically  added  to 

the  definition  itself.     At  the  Censuses  of  1875  and  1881,  no  formal  definition  was 

prescribed  in  the  Eules  for  the  guidance  of  the  enumerating  agency. 

34.  The  total  number  of  occapied  houses  is   580,899 — 334,880  or  57*7  per 
Totainumber  of  occupied    cent,  in  the  Western  Natural  division  and   246,019 

hou&es.  or  42-3  per  cent,  in  the  Eastern,     The  greatest  num- 

suBsmiARY  TABLE  X,  ^jer  (32,580)  is  in  the  Shertallay   Taluk,   Tiruvalla 

coming  next  with  26,411.     Todupuzha  and  the  Cardamom  Hills,  with  6,572  and 
4,130  houses  respectively,  represent  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 

Variation  from  previous  Censuses: — The.  increase  of  houses  within  the  last 
decade  is  12-4  per  cent,  against  47  per  cent,  during  the  previous  intercensal 
period.  The  percentages  of  increase  in  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  divisions  are 
3-5  ai;id  6-5  respectively  for  1881 — 1891  and  10  and  15-8  per  cent,  for  the  decade 
that  has  just  closed.  Since  1875,  i.e.,  the  date  of  the  first  general  Census  in  Tra- 
vancore,  the  total  number  of  occupied  houses  has  increased  by  22-7  per  cent. — 18 
I)er  cent,  in  the  Western  Natural  division  and  29-6  per  cent,  in  the  Eastern. 

Taking  the  Taluk  figures,  abnormal  fluctuations  are  noticeable.  In  nine 
Taluks,  there  was  a  decrease  in  1891— most  marked  in  Tovala  where  it  was  10 
per  cent,  and  Mavelikara  where  it  was  8-6.  All  these  nine  now  show  large  in- 
creases with  the  exception  of  Eraniel  where  there  is  a  further  decrease  but  slight 
(  -  -8  per  cent.).  In  regard  to  the  remaining  Taluks,  the  variation  is  on  the  side 
of  increase,  the  rates  being  very  much  greater  than  at  the  previous  Census.    In  the 
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Taluks  of  Todupuzha  and  Changanachery,  the  increase  was  3  per  cent,  ni  1891  ;  chap.  i. 
but  now  the  percentages  are  8Q'7  and  22-1.  In  Pattanapurara,  it  is  25"2  per  cent.  S'^*-^-  ^^^ 
in  1901  against  1-2  in  1891.  In  six  other  Taluks,  viz.,  Karunagapalli,  Shertallay, 
Nedumangad,  Shencottah,  Minachil  and  Muvattupuzha,  the  percentages  of  increase 
amount  to  more  than  twice  or  even  thrice  those  of  the  previous  Census.  The  striking 
difterence  shown  at  this  Census  by  the  mountainous  Taluks  rnay  be  accounted  for 
by  the  elaborate  arrangements  made  with  the  Conservator  of  Forests  and  the  Super- 
intendent and  District  Magistrate,  Cardamom  Hills.  It  may  be  noted  as  a 
general  feature  that  rates  of  increase  which  in  1881  had  been  small  rose  appreciably 
ill  1891  and  the  continuance  of  this  tendency  during  the  last  decade  partly  explains 
the  remarkable  increases  shown  at  this  Census.  In  the  next  Chapter  relating  to  the 
movement  of  the  population,  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  circamstances  that 
may  have  contributed  to  these  variations  will  be  attempted. 

35.     Of  the  total  number  of  occupied  houses,  the  urban  areas  contain  33,997 

Mumber  of  bowses  In  Towns  (5'9  per  cent,  of  the  total)   and  the  rural,   546,902 

e,nd  ViUag-es.  (94"1  per  cent.).     The  average  number  of  houses  per 

SUBS.DIARV  T.B.ES  vn  *  X.         rj,^^^  -^  ^jjj  ^^^  ^^^,  Vilkge,  140.    These  averages 

are  found  exceeded  in  three  Towns  and  eighteen  Taluks. 

Comparing  the  present  number  of  houses  in  urban  areas  with  that  in  1891,  we 
note  that  the  increase  during  the  decade  has  been  12,972  or  61"7  per  cent.  But  the 
■figures  on  which  this  comparison  is  based  do  not  refer  to  the  same  territorial  extent, 
as  the  areas  taken  as  Towns  at  the  two  Censuses  have  not  been  the  same.  Taking, 
therefore,  only  those  Towns  (6)  that  were  enumerated  at  both  the  Censuses,  within 
the  limits  as  they  were  constituted  in  1891,  we  find  that  houses  have  increased  from 
18,099  to  33,229  or  by  83*5  per  cent.    The  figures  for  the  several  Towns  are  :-  - 


Variation  for  1891  limits. 

Percentage. 

1. 

Nagercoil 

+  3,131 

+  126-5 

2. 

Trivandrum    . . 

+  9,430 

+  196-7 

3. 

Shencottah 

+       43 

+      2-0 

4. 

Quilou. 

-^105 

-^      3-6 

5. 

Kottayam 

+  2,287 

,+  174-0 

6. 

AUeppey 

+     344 

+      7-6 

The  abnormality  of  these  rates  is  striking  and  calls  for  examination  which 
will  be  made  more  conveniently  in  the  next  Chapter  along  with  the  variation  in 
population. 

36.     The  number  of  persons  per  occupied  house  for  the  whole  State  is  5"08. 

Averag-e  number  of  persoas  ^o*wi*'ist'^^d"^g  ^^^    sparseness    of  population  and 
per  house.  the  lesser   number  of  houses  to  each  village  in  the 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  III.  Eastem  division  as  compared  with  the  Western,  the 

average  number  of  persons  per  house  in  the  former  is  slightly  greater  than  in  the 
latter,  5'1  against  5*0.  The  Taluk  averages  vary  from  4"3  in  Shertallay  to  5"5 
in  the  neighbouring  Taluk  of  Ambalapuzha.  If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
town-containing  Taluks,  the  extremes  will  be  found  to  be  4*3  in  Tovala  and  5*4  in 
Alangad. 

The  number  of  persons  per  house  in  the  urban  areas  taken  as  a  whole  is  5*40 
and  that  in  the  rural,  5 '06. 

Looking  into  the  variations  from  Census  to  Census,  we  find  that,  between  1875 
and  1891,  the  average  for  the  Western  division  remained  the  same  (4"8),  while  in  the 
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CHAP.  I.  Eastern  division  it  increased  by  -1  per  cent.— 4-9  to  o'O— in  1891.  The  average 
PARA.  37.  foj.  tijg  State  increased  from  4-8  in  1875  and  1881  to  4-9  in  1891.  The  increase 
within  the  last  decade  has  been  from  4-8  to  5*0  in  the  Western  division,  5-0  to  5'1 
in  the  Eastern  and  from  4-9  to  5-08  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  From  these  figures 
it  will  be  seen  that,  since  the  first  Census  was  taken  in  1875,  there  has  not  been 
any  improvement  in  the  matter  of  house-room. 

37.  The  average  number  of  houses  per  square  mile  is  81"9.     In  1891,  it  was 
Averag'e  number  of  bouses  72-8  and  in   1881,  69-5.     Taking  the  Natural  divi- 

per  square  mile.  gions  separately,  we  find  that  the  Western  division 

contains  187  houses  to  a  square  mile  against  46-4  in  the  Eastern.  It  is,  of  course, 
natural  that  the  relatively  infertile  regions  in  the  interior  taken  up  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  extensive  forest  areas  should  fail  to  show  even  a  fourth  of  the 
average  of  the  littoral  tracts. 

In  regard  to  the  Taluks,  it  is  seen  that  the  average  is  highest  in  Karu- 
nagapalli  where  there  are  279  houses  to  a  square  mile  and  lowest  in  Todupuzha 
where  the  number  is  only  12.  In  nearly  one-half  of  the  Taluks  in  the  Western 
division  the  density  -exceeds  200.  In  the  other  division,  the  averages  in  five 
Taluks  range  from  100  to  148  ;  while  those  of  the  others  are  all  below  100  per 
square  mile. 

For  purposes  of  fair  comparison,  figures  for  the  previous  Censuses  have,  where- 
ever  possible,  been  calculated  with  reference  to  prasent  (corrected)  areas.  In  regard 
to  the  number  of  occupied  houses,  however,  corrections  with  reference  to  transfers  of 
Provertis  from  one  Taluk,  to  another  during  the  interval  between  two  Censuses 
have  not  been  possible,  as  no  Provertiwar  figures  were  recorded  for  occupied  and 
Linoccupied  houses  separately.  The  figures  available  for  1881  are  for  occupied  and 
unoccupied  houses  taken  together,  while  those  recorded  for  1891  refer  to  occupied 
houses  only.  On  enquiry,  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  during  the  period  extend- 
ing from  1875  to  1901,  a  dozen  Taluks  have  exchanged  Provertis.  Even  if  these 
be  left  out  of  consideration,  a  general  increase  is  visible  from  Census  to  Census  in 
respect  of  house-density. 

38.  The  average   area  per   occupied  house   is  7'81  acres.     In   the    Eastern 
Areallty  and  Proximity,     division,  the  areality  is  four  times  that  in  the  West- 

suBsiDiARY  Table  VI.  gm.     Houscs  in  the  Karunagapalli  Taluk   have  the 

smallest  average  area  (2-28  acres). 

The  proximity  of  house  to  house  is  138  yards  in  the  Western  and  277  in  the 
Eastern  division.     For  the  State  as  a  whole,  it  is  208*92  yards. 

39.  The  number  of  families  recorded  at  this  Census  amounts  to  583,742  and 

gives  1-005  families  to  each  occupied  house  and  5 
Record  of  Fansilles-  .  ^.-i  ■      ,     -,   r.X    ^      .-,. 

persons  to  a  lamily  as  agamst  1"02  families  and  4'7 

])ersons  in  1891.  While  the  number  of  families  per  house  has  decreased,  the  number 

of  persons  in  each  family  seems  to  have  increased.     As  the  term  "  family  "  among 

the  Marumakkathayees  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  more  commensal 

than  natural  in  the  sense  in  which  the  latter  term  is  understood  in  other  countries, 

no  sure  conclusion  of  any  value  could  be  based  on  these  figures.     In  view  to  an 

examination  of  these  figures,  an  attempt  "svas  made  to  secure  separate  returns  of  the 

number  of  ^Makkathayom  and  Marumakkathayom  families  as  also  of  those  who 

follow  a  mixed  system  of  inheritance,  but  it  has  not  been  successful.  The  information 
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collected  under  this  head  does  not  appear  more  reliable  than  that  of  the  previous    chap.  l. 
Census. 

40.     Unoccupied  houses  aggregate  32,994  or  5*3  per  cent,  of  the  total.     Of 
Unoccupied  houses.         these,  more  than  one-half  are  in  the  Western  division  ; 
Subsidiary  Table  X.  ^u^t  the  percentage  on  the  division  total  is  less  than 

in  the  Eastern,  being  in  the  proportion  of  5 "3  to  5 "4. 

The  lowest  percentage  of  unoccupied  houses  is  in  the  Taluk  of  Kunnatnad  (1'8) 
and  the  highest,  in  that  of  Shencottah  (15"6). 
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Subsidiary  Table  I.- 

— Density  of  the  Population. 

Natural  Divisions 
AND  Taluks. 

Mean  Density  per 
Square  Mile. 

Variation  :  Increase  (+) 
OR  Decrease  (— ). 

Net  Variation 
1875  to  1901 : 
-■  Increase  (+) 

OR 

Decrease  (— ). 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1891 

to 
1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

1875 

to 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Weitern  Division. 

1.     Trivandi-um 

1,380 

1,151 

1,058 

1,032 

+  229 

+      93 

+      26 

+ 

348 

2.    Karunagapalli  .. 

1,335 

1,168 

1,085 

1,025 

+  167 

+      8.=J 

+      60 

+ 

310 

3.    Kartikapalli      . . 

1,305 

1,240 

1,105 

1,082 

+     65 

+    135 

+      23 

+ 

223 

4.    Shertallay  . .     . . 

1,202 

1,001 

970 

981 

-t^  201 

+      31 

—      11 

+ 

221 

5.    Eraniel       ..     .. 

1,124 

1,072 

1,144 

1,089 

+     62 

—      72 

+      55 

+ 

35 

6.    Mavelikara 

1,046 

930 

881 

865 

+  116 

+      49 

+      16 

+ 

181 

7.    Agastisvaram    . . 

995 

928 

840 

868 

+    67 

+      88 

—     28 

+ 

127 

8.     Ambalapuzha   .. 

926 

829 

814 

779 

+    97 

+      15 

+      35 

+ 

147 

9.    Quilon        ..     .. 

905 

851 

725 

707 

+    54 

+     126 

+      18 

+ 

198 

10.    Parur 

905 

828 

831 

796 

+    77 

—       3 

+      35 

+ 

109 

11.    Vaikam      . .     . . 

876 

745 

706 

667 

+  131 

+      39 

+      39 

+ 

209 

12.    Tiruvalla    ..     .. 

819 

709 

648 

618 

+  110 

+      61 

+      30 

+ 

201 

13.    Chirayinkil 

ito 

669 

594 

601 

+  101 

+      75 

—       7 

+ 

169 

14.    Neyyatcinkara  . . 

Q&Z 

540 

539 

518 

+  143 

+        1 

+      21 

+ 

165 

15.    Vilavankod 
Mea,i  for  Western  Division. 
Eastern  Division. 

581 

500 

509 

508 

+    81 

-       9 

+        1 

+ 

73 

944 

831 

786 

766 

+  113 

+    45 

+    20 

+ 

178 

16.    Ettumanur 

784 

668 

604 

575 

+  116 

+      64 

+      29 

+ 

209 

17.    Kunnatnad 

614 

5G1 

534 

,  470 

+     53 

+      27 

+      64 

+ 

144 

18.    Alangad     ..     ... 

545 

484 

479 

475 

+     61 

+        5 

+        4 

+ 

70 

19.    Kottayam  ..     ... 

541 

442 

407 

392 

+     99 

+      35 

+      15 

+ 

149 

20.    Kunnattur..     .. 

523 

469 

429 

412 

+     54 

+      40 

+      17 

+ 

111 

21.    Minachil     ..     .. 

448 

380 

361 

336 

+     68 

+      19 

+      25 

+ 

112 

22.    Kalkulara  ..     .. 

416 

352 

360 

368 

+     64 

—       8 

—       8 

+ 

48 

23.    Shencottah 

379 

312 

296 

280 

+     67 

+      16 

+      16 

+ 

99 

24.    Kottarakara 

338 

313 

261 

252 

+     25 

+      52 

+        9 

+ 

86 

25.    Muvattupuzha  . . 

321 

259 

240 

230 

+     62 

+      19 

+      10 

+ 

91 

26.    Cbanganachery.. 

302 

240 

238 

223 

+     62 

+        2 

+      15 

+ 

79 

27.    Tovala        ..     .. 

282 

259 

263 

258 

+     23 

—       4 

+        5 

+ 

24 

28.    Nedumangad     . . 

183 

150 

141 

129 

+     33 

+        9 

+      12 

+ 

54 

29.    Pattanapuram  .. 

146 

116 

98 

96 

+     30 

+      18 

+        2 

+ 

fto 

30.    Chengannur 

130 

112 

103 

96 

+     18 

+        9 

+        7 

+ 

34 

31.    Todupuzha 

64 

49 

48 

46 

+     15 

+        1 

+        2 

+ 

18 

32.    Cardamom  Hills.. 
Wean  for  Eastern  Division. 
aean  for  tbe  State. 

22 

15 

6 

3 

+      7 

+       9 

+        3 

+ 

19 

238 

202 

188 

177 

+    36 

+     14 

+     11 

+ 

61 

I 

416 

361 

339 

326 

+     55 

+    22 

+      13 

+ 

90 

r> 

[Note  : — The  density  figures  for  i 


-The  densitv  figures  for  i8qi,  i88i  and  1875  are  calculated  on  thp  r,n™.in'!„.,      4  ,    1  .. 

present  areas  0I  Taluks  as'furnished  by  th'e=  Survey  Depfrtmen   aS7embXdt"sLte  T^bll^^^^^  "•"* 

columns  3,  4,  and  5  will,  therefore,  differ  from  those  recorded  in  previois  Census  Reports.  1  ^""^  '^^''"  '" 


*•] 
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Subsidiary  Table  II. — Distribution  of  the  Population  between  Towns  and  Villages. 


Natural  Divisions 

AND 

Taluks. 

Avekage 
Population 

Pkrcent- 

age  op 

Population 

living  in 

Pehcentage  Of  Ukban 

Population  in 

Towns  op 

Percentage  of 

Rural  Population  in 

Villages  op 

Per 
Town. 

Per 
Vil- 
lage. 

Towns. 

Vil- 
lages. 

20,000 
and 
over. 

10,000 

to 
20,000. 

6,000 

to 
10,000. 

Under 
5,000. 

6,000 
and 
over. 

2.000 

to 
5,000. 

500 
and 

2,000. 

Under 
500. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Weiitern  Division. 

1.  Agastisvaram. . 

25,782 

222 

27-6 

72-4 

100 

■  ■ 

•  * 

. 

.. 

71 

34-9 

58-0 

2.  Eraniel 

.• 

268 

.. 

100 

.. 

t  * 

. 

.. 

5-1 

41-1 

63-8 

3.  Vilavankod    .. 

.. 

652 

.. 

100 

.. 

.. 

4  * 

. 

■  ■ 

10-7 

70-9 

18-4 

4.  Neyyattinkara 

•  0 

672 

•  • 

100 

.. 

•  ■ 

f* 

• 

300 

52-3 

17-7 

5.  Trivandrum  . . 

57,882 

1,045 

43-1 

56-9 

100 

•  • 

** 

•  • 

23-2 

71-2 

5-6 

6.  Chirayinkil    .. 

•  # 

1,253 

■• 

100 

•  • 

•• 

4  * 

• 

•• 

34-6 

61-7 

3-7 

7.  QuiloB.. 

15,691 

754 

121 

87-9 

•  • 

100 

»* 

• 

•  • 

16-5 

65-7 

17-8 

8.  Karunagapalli 

•  * 

1,000 

•  • 

100 

•  • 

•  • 

4  * 

• 

••   . 

14-7 

77-5 

7-8 

9'.  Kartikapalli  . . 

5,745 

1,126 

5-7 

94-3 

•  • 

100 

• 

•• 

;    29-4 

66-0 

4-6 

10.  Ambafetpuzha 

24,918 

'  1,188 

22-8 

77-2 

100 

•• 

#• 

• 

•• 

28-8 

661 

5-1 

1  IL  Shertalla-y      . . 

•  * 

2,925 

.. 

100 

.. 

i   •• 

04 

■  # 

18-5 

67-5 

14-0 

•• 

12.  Parur   -. 

12,962 

915 

18-3 

81-7 

.. 

100 

*» 

•  * 

•  • 

17-7 

73-1 

9-2 

':  13.  Vaikam 

•  « 

1,413 

•  • 

100 

.. 

04 

>  0 

12-2 

321 

51-4 

4-3 

:  14.  Tiruvalla 

■  « 

809 

•  • 

100 

.. 

•  • 

** 

■  * 

•  ■ 

19-7 

68-6 

11-7 

15.  Mavelikara     .. 

i/trean  for  Western  Dn. 
Eastern  Dirhion. 

•  » 

976 

•• 

100 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  0 

•■ 

10-6 

81-7 

7-7 

33,830 

735 

8'5 

91-5 

16-0 

20-0 

4-0 

■  •V 

2-4 

24-5 

58-9 

14-2 

:i6.  Tovala.- 

•  « 

210 

•  • 

100 

•  ■ 

.    •• 

••* 

•  .' 

63 

40-0' 

53-7 

i  17.  Kalkulaai      . . 

... 

439 

•  • 

100 

■  • 

;  •• 

*0 

•  4' 

2:9 

60-7 

36-4 

'  18.  Nedumangad-. . 

•  •• 

968 

100 

•• 

■• 

•• 

... 

,    10-7 

79-& 

9-7 

'  19.  Kottarakara  . . 

... 

487 

■  • 

100 

■  ■ 

-  •• 

V«f 

•  .' 

■• 

65-4 

34-6   i 

[W.  Pattanapuram 

... 

597 

•• 

100 

•• 

■  ■ 

... 

••• 

10-3 

66-9 

22-8 

I2I.  Shencottah     .. 

9,039 

636 

232 

76-8 

•  • 

•  • 

roo 

42-3 

38-2' 

19-5 

i  22;  Kunnattur      . . 

... 

626 

•  • 

100 

•  • 

•  • 

*  4 

... 

2'9 

74-0 

23-1 

.23.  Chengannur   .. 

•• 

704 

•• 

100 

•• 

•  • 

•■^ 

•• 

121 

68-9 

19-0   . 

;24.  Chariganachery 

14,264 

1,280 

15-1 

84-9 

•• 

100 

.. 

•• 

43-6 

48-4 

8-0 

;25.  Kottayani      .. 

17,552 

925 

18-6 

81-4 

•• 

100 

•  - 

•• 

30'8 

58-3 

10-9  i 

'■  26.  Ettiimanur     . . 

... 

1,437 

100 

•• 

•■ 

■  tf 

•• 

51-5 

44-1 

4-4 

127.  MinachiE 

... 

812 

100 

•■ 

•  • 

., 

•• 

29-5 

58-5 

12-0   , 

1 

;28.  Todupnzha     .. 

... 

361 

too 

•  • 

.  ^ 

■• 

63-0 

3?0 

:29;  Muvattapnzha 

760 

100 

•• 

•  • 

... 

•• 

13-2 

77-0 

9-8 

\  30.  Kunnattnad    . . 

•  • 

730 

100 

•• 

•  • 

•  - 

22-2 

67-6 

20-2 

JSI-.  Alangad 

•• 

849 

100 

•■ 

■• 

•  ' 

',     .. 

I* 

;  21 -6 

66-0 

12-4 

|32:  Cardamom  Hills 

i 

\Mvsn  fur  Esstvm Drr.. 

2,698- 

TOO 

•• 

•  • 

•• 

71-0 

13-6 

14-7 

■7 

l:3,e]» 

68S 

3-Z 

se* 

... 

rr-ff 

22-1 

... 

1-2 

19'4 

61-4: 

18-0 

2e',42« 

Tia- 

e»a 

93-S 

39^1 

32^9 

8*0 

... 

r-sr 

2z»ar 

Sff'ff 

IS-9 
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Subsidiary  Table  III. — House-room, 


Natukal  Divisions 
AND  Taluks. 

aveeage  kumper  op  persons 
Per  House. 

Average  Number  ov  Houses 
Per  Square  Mile. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

1881. 

1875. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1        7 

8 

9 

Western  Dirisiori. 

1.    Agastisvaram 

4-6 

4-4 

4-2 

4-2 

215-2 

209-0 

198-6 

206-1 

2.    Eraniel 

5-0 

4-7 

4-8 

4-6 

224-7 

226  6 

236-2 

232-6 

3.    Vilavankod    . . 

5-3 

5-2 

4-9 

50 

108-0 

95-1 

102-1 

100-2 

4.    Neyyattinkara 

5-3 

4-9 

4-8 

4-9 

128-4 

108-6 

110-6 

104-1 

5.    Trivandrum . . 

5-3 

51 

5-1 

5-1 

255-9 

221-6 

205-1 

198-7 

6.    Chirayinkil    .. 

5-1 

4-9 

4-9 

5-1 

149-4 

133-8 

120-4 

117-3 

7.    Quilon 

5-1 

5-3 

51 

5-1 

174-8 

159-2 

147-8 

142-4 

8.    Karunagapalli 

4-7 

4-6 

4-5 

4-4 

279-7 

249-3 

238-1 

230-7 

9.    Kartikapalli  .. 

5-0 

50 

4-8 

4-8 

259-6 

246-8 

227-8 

224-2 

10.    Ambalapnzha 

5-5 

5-0 

5-1 

5-3 

167-0 

163-7 

157-1 

146-3 

11.    Shertallay      .. 

4-3 

4-1 

4-1 

4-4 

278-0 

243-8 

231-4 

219-6 

12.    Parur 

5-5 

5-5 

5-3 

5-3 

164-1 

137-4 

147-0 

143-7 

13.    Vaikam 

4-8 

4-5 

4-6 

4-7 

181-6 

162-5 

152-5 

141-2 

14.    Tirnvalla 

5-3 

50 

50 

5-0 

153-3 

140-8 

118-8 

111-4 

15.    Mavelikara     . . 

Wean  for  Western  Division.  ... 
Eastern  Division. 

4-8 

4-7 

4-7 

4-6 

213-5 

194-9 

:213-3 

208-1 

5-0 

4'8 

4-8 

4-8 

187-1 

169-9 

164-0 

158-5 

16.    Tovala 

4-3 

4-1 

3-8 

3-9 

64-3 

61-6 

691 

64-7 

17.    Kalkulam       .. 

4-9 

4-7 

4-6 

4-8 

84-5 

74-3 

76-9 

75-5 

18.    Nedumangad 

4-8 

47 

4-8 

4-8 

38-1 

31-5 

29-0 

26-8 

19.    Kottarakara.. 

5>1 

5-2 

4-9 

4-8 

65-6 

59-9 

49-9 

48-1 

20.    Pattanapuram 

5-0 

4-9 

4-7 

4-6 

29-2 

23-3 

23-0 

23-1 

21.    Shencottah     .. 

4-5 

4-1 

4-1 

4-1 

83-2 

74-8 

71-0 

66-7 

22.    Kunnattur     .. 

5-0 

4-9 

4-9 

5-0 

103-4 

94-3 

80-6 

76-3 

23.    Chengannur  . . 

5-1 

5-0 

4-9 

4-9 

25-2 

-22-2 

19-4 

18-5 

24.    Changanachery. 

5-2 

50 

5-2 

5-0 

57-4 

46-9 

45-5 

43-7 

25.    Kottayam 

5-1 

5-1 

5-2 

5-1 

104-3 

86-1 

71-6 

68-1 

26.    Ettumanur     . . 

5-2 

5-1 

5-0 

5-1 

148-5 

128-8 

129-6 

122-9 

27.    Minachil 

5-2 

5-2 

5-2 

5-0 

85-0 

72-2 

68-5 

65-8 

28.    Todupnzha    .. 

4>9 

5-0 

4-9 

5-1 

12-8 

9-8 

9-5 

8-9 

29.    Muvattupuzha 

5-3 

50 

50 

5-1 

60*3 

51-2 

47-2 

44-9 

30.    Kunnatnad    ■ . 

5-2 

5-5 

5-0 

4-7 

116-0 

101-7 

106-8 

100-2 

31.    Alangad 

5-4 

5-3 

51 

5-2 

100-3 

97-2 

95-0 

90-5 

32.    Cardamom  HUls      .. 
Mean  for  Eastera  Division.  ... 
Mean  for  tlie  State  ... 

S-2 

6-2 

9-2 

4-9 

4-2 

2-5 

•6 

-5 

S-1 

5-0 

4-9 

4-9 

46-4 

40-0 

37-6 

35-7 

5-08 

4-9 

4-8 

4-8 

81-9 

72-8 

69-5 

66-7 

■-Vote: — Previous  figures  for  Taluks 
recorded  in  the  Reports,] 

are  calcul 

ated  withr 

eference  to 

present  ai 

eas  and  w 

ill  therefor 

e  differ    fr 

om  those 

t.] 
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Subsidiary  Table  IV. — Talukwar  Statistics  of  Area  and  Population. 


Administrative 
Divisions  and  Taluks. 

Area 

Percentage  on 
Total 

Serial  Order  Graded  by 

IN  Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Area. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Area. 

Population  in 

1901 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1.    TovaU     

115-00 

32,410 

1-6 

1-1 

22 

31 

30 

30 

29 

2     Agastisvaram , .     . . 

94-00 

93,513 

1-3 

3-2 

29 

19 

15 

15 

13 

3.    Eraniel     

98-00 

110,161 

1-4 

3-7 

27 

11 

8 

2 

2 

4.    Kalkulam       ,.     .. 

169-00 

70,247 

2-4 

2-4 

13 

26 

26 

24 

23 

5.  Vilavankod     , .     . . 
Padmanabhapuram  Division 

6.  Neyyattinkara 

137-00 

79,584 

1-9 

2-7 

18 

21 

22 

20 

17 

613-00 

385,915 

8-6 

13-1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

205-00 

139,952 

2-9 

4-8 

9 

3 

6 

4 

4 

7.    Trivandrum   . .     . . 

97-26 

134,196 

1-4 

4-5 

28 

4 

5 

7 

6 

8.    Nedumangad  . .     . . 

369-00 

67,771 

5-2 

2-3 

5 

27 

27 

27 

27 

9.    Chirayinkil     ..     .. 

Trivandrum  Division  .. 

10.    Kottarakara    . .     . . 

146-47 

112,823 

2-1 

3-8 

16 

10 

11 

-12 

12 

817-73 

454,742 

11-6 

16-4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

228-18 

77,065 

3-2 

2-6 

8 

22 

21 

25 

25 

11.    Pattanapm-am 

338-82 

49,576 

4-8 

1-7 

6 

28 

28 

28 

28 

12.    Shencottah     ..     .. 

102-81 

38,970 

1-5 

1-3 

26 

j29 

29 

29 

30 

13.    Quilon      

143-25 

129,658 

2-0 

4-4 

17 

5 

2 

6 

5 

14.    Kunnattur      

156-79 

82,014 

2-2 

2-8 

15 

20 

20 

21 

21 

15.    Karunagapalli 

9315 

124,312 

1-3 

4-2 

30 

8 

7 

8 

9 

16.    Kartikapalli   ,.     .. 

74-15 

96,755 

1-0 

3-3 

32 

14 

14 

14 

14 

17.    Mavelikara     . .     . . 

111-43 

116,541 

1-6 

3-9 

24 

9 

9 

9 

7 

18.    Chengannur    .,     .. 

836-19 

108,540 

11-8 

3-7 

2 

12 

13 

13 

15 

19.    Tiruvalla 

172-18 

140,926 

2-4 

4-8 

12 

1 

1 

3 

3 

20.  Ambalapuzha . .     . . 
Quilon  Division 

21.  Shertallay       ..     .. 

114-34 

105,927 

1-6 

3-6 

23 

13 

12 

11 

11 

2,371-29 

1,070,283 

33-4^ 

36-2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

117=19 

140,888 

1-7 

4-8 

31 

2 

3 

1 

1 

22.    Vaikam 

10819 

94,721 

1-5 

3-2 

26 

16 

17 

16 

16 

23.    Ettumanur     ...     .. 

120-94 

94,869 

1-7 

3-2 

20 

15 

16 

18 

18 

24.    Kottayam       ..     .. 

174-25 

94,327 

2-5 

3-2 

11 

17 

18 

19 

20 

25.    Chaaganachery      . . 

311-95 

94,307 

4-4 

3-2 

7 

18 

19 

17 

19 

26.    Minachil 

158-00 

70,706 

2-2 

2-4 

14 

24 

25 

26 

26 

27.    Muvattupuzha 

398-00 

137,721 

5-« 

4-3 

4 

6 

10 

10 

10 

28.    Todupuzha     ..     .. 

511-06 

32,571 

7-a 

1-1 

3 

30 

31 

81 

31 

29,    Eunnartnad     . .     . . 

203-42 

134,974 

2-« 

4-a 

10 

7 

4 

5 

8 

30.    Alangad 

136-61 

73,900 

1-e 

a-9 

19 

23 

23 

22 

22 

3L    Parur 

78-07 

70,644 

1:1 

3-4 

31 

25 

24 

23 

24 

32.    Cardamom  Hills  .. 
Kottayam  Division    .. 
Total;  State    ... 

»7a-43 

ai,S89 

11-7 

•7 

1 

32 

32 

32 

32 

3,289-01 

1,041,217 

46-4 

35-3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7,091-03 

2,952,157 

100 

100 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

[Note  ; — In  columns  8,  9  and  10,  the  order  refers  to  the  population  returned  within  present  areas.] 
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Subsidiary  Table  V. — Statement  comparing  Area,  Population,  Sfc,  oj  Travancore 
with  those  of  other  States  and  Provinces. 


State  or  Province. 


Area 

IN 

Square 
Miles. 


Population. 


Total. 


Density 

per 
square 
mile. 


Average 
Population  op  a 


Town. 


Vil- 
lage. 


Town 
& 

Vil- 
lage. 


Percentage 

OP 

Population 
in 


Towns. 


Vil- 
lages. 


eg 


9 


10 


1.  Ajmer-Merwara  

2.  Assam 

3.  Bengal 

4.  Berar 

5.  Bombay 

6.  Central  Provinces 

7.  Coorg 

8.  Madras 

9.  Punjab 

10.  United  Provinces  of  Agra  &  Oudh . . 

11.  Baroda  State 

12.  Cochin  State     . .         . .        . . 

13.  Gwalior  State 

14.  Hyderabad  State        

15.  Kashmir  State  . . 

16.  Mysore  State     . . 

17.  Travancore  State        


2,711 
56,243 
151,185 
17,710 
75,918 
86,614 
1,582 
141,726 
97,209 
107,164 
8,099 
1,362 
25,041 
82,698 
80,900 
29,444 
7,091 


476,912 

6,126,343 

74,744,866 

2,754,016 
15,304,677 

9,876,646 

180,607 

38,209,436 

20,330,339 

47,691,782 

1,952,692 
812,025 

2,933,001 
11,141,142 

2,905,578 

5,539,399 

2,962,157 


175-91 

108-92 

494-39 

155-50 

201-59 

114-03 

114-16 

269-60 

209-14 

445-03 

241-10 

596-20 

117-12 

134-72 

35-91 

188-13 

416-32 


31,328 
9,514 
21,265 
9,533 
17,890 
13,912 

3,050 
18,270 
13,599 
11,551 

9,976 
12,497 
13,005 
14,448 
79,374 

5,777 
20,426 


475 
267 
348 
409 
573 
265 
345 
621 
551 
404 
489 
1,111 
273 
500 
307 
284 
712 


641 

274 

367 

479 

713 

288 

373 

697 

619 

452 

€34 

1,232 

307 

555 

325 

324 

758 


26-27 

2-95 

5-17 

15-23 

20-22 

8-31 

8-44 
11-18 
11-43 
11-02 
24-02 
10-78 
11-09 
10-12 

5-47 
13-04 

6-22 


73-73 
97-05 
94-83 
84-77 
79-78 
91-69 
91-56 
88-82 
88-571 
88-98 
75-98 
89-22 
88-91 
89-88 
94-53 
86-96 
93-78 


4-44 

4-67 

5-21 

4-84 

5-28 

4-77 

5-90 

5-36 

6-32 

5-49 

3-98 

5-56 

5-29 

4-87 

6-25 

4-98 

5-08 


[Note.— In  the  preparation  of  this  statement,  the  fiRures  for  the  other  States  and  Provinces  are  taken  from  India  Table  I 
furnished  by  the  Imperial  Census  Commissioner.] 
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Subsidiary  Table  VI. — Statement  of  Areality  and  Proximity. 


Natural  Divisions  and 
Taldks. 

Population. 

Tillages. 

Houses. 

Areality 
in  Acres. 

Proximity 
in  Yards. 

Areality 

in  Square 

Miles. 

1 

Proximity 
in  Miles. 

Areality 
in  Acres. 

Proximity 
in  Yards. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Western  Divinion. 

1. 

Agastisvaram 

•64 

59-80 

-29 

-56 

.  2^97 

128-81 

2. 

Eranid.. 

•56 

55-94 

-23 

-50 

2-84 

125-98 

3. 

Vilavankod     . . 

1-10 

78-40 

1-02 

1-08 

5-92 

181-89 

4. 

Neyyattinkara 

•9S 

72-09 

•98 

1-05 

4-98 

166-83 

5. 

Trivandrum 

•46 

50-69 

119 

1-17 

2-50 

118-20 

6. 

Chirayinkil 

■83 

68-10 

1-62 

1-36 

4-28 

154-65 

7. 

Quilon 

•70 

62-54 

-92 

1-02 

3-66 

14301 

8. 

Kaninagapalli 

•47 

51-24 

-76 

-93 

2-28 

112-87 

9. 

Kartikapalli    •  • 

■49 

52-32 

-88 

•99 

2-46 

117-24 

10. 

Ambalapuzha 

•69 

62-09 

1-57 

1-34 

3-83 

146-30 

11. 

Shertallay        .. 

•53 

54-41 

2-47 

1-68 

2-30 

113-37 

12. 

Parur 

■70 

62-54 

1-23 

1-18 

3-89 

147-44 

13. 

Yaikam 

•73 

63-87 

1-61 

1-35 

3-52 

14025 

14. 

Tiruvalla          • . 

•78 

6602 

•98 

1-05 

4-17 

152-65 

15. 

Mavelikara 

Total  ... 

Eastern  Division, 

■61 

58-38 

•93 

1-03 

2-99 

129-26 

•67 

61-18 

•84 

■97 

3-42 

138-24 

16. 

Tovala 

2^27 

112-62 

•74 

•92 

9-95 

235-81 

17. 

Kalkulam 

1-53 

92-45 

1^05 

1-09 

7-57 

205-68 

18. 

Nedumangad  .. 

3-48 

139-46 

5-27 

2-46 

16-79 

-306t32 

19. 

Kottarakara    . . 

r89 

102-77 

1-44 

1-28 

9-74 

233-31 

20. 

Pattanapuram 

4^37 

166-27 

4^08 

2-15 

21-87 

349-61 

21. 

Shencottah 

1-68 

96-89 

2^11 

1-55 

7-68 

207-17 

22. 

Kunnattvir 

1^22 

82-57 

119 

1-17 

6-18 

185-84 

23. 

Chengannur    . . 

4-93 

165-J© 

5-42 

2-49 

25-30 

376-03 

24. 

Changanaohery 

211 

108-58 

4^87 

2-36 

11-14 

249-52 

25. 

Kottayam 

1-18 

81-13 

2-02 

1-52 

6-13 

185-08 

26. 

Ettumanur 

•81 

67-28 

1^83 

1-45 

4-30 

155-02 

27. 

Minachil 

1-43 

89-39 

1^81 

1-43 

7-52 

205-00 

28. 

Todupiizha 

1004 

236-87 

fr67 

2-55 

49-76 

527-35 

29. 

Muvattupuzha 

1^99 

105-46 

2-36 

1-64 

10-60 

243-77 

30. 

Kunnatnad 

L04 

76-23 

M8 

1-16 

5-51 

175-52 

31. 

Alangad 

1-17 

80-86 

1^55 

1-33 

6-37 

188-67 

32. 

Cardamom  Hills 

Total  ... 

Total;  State  ... 

28^82 

401-34 

121-55 

11-84 

150-69 

917-71 

2-68 

122-38 

2-97 

1-84 

13-79 

277-61 

1-53 

92-46 

1-81 

1-43 

7-81 

208-92 
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Subsidiary  Table  VII. — Statement  showing  particulars  of  {louses,  Population,  ^-c. 

in  Towns. 


TOWKS. 

Area 

IN 

Square 
Miles. 

Houses. 

Population. 

Number 

OP 

Persons 

PER 

Square 
Mile. 

Number 

OP 

Persons 

PER 

House. 

Total. 

Occu- 
pied. 

Unoccu- 
pied. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

West&m  Divibion. 

1.  Nagercoil   

2.  Trivaniirum     ... 

3.  Quilon 

4.  Kayankulam     ... 

5.  Alleppey    

6.  Parur 

Total.  ... 

Eastern  Division. 

7.  Shencottah 

8.  Kottayam 

9.  Changanachery... 

Total.  ... 
Total,  State. ... 

3-29 
9-89 
4-24 

3-54 

6,253 
10,628 
2,810 
1,171 
5,099 
2,426 

5,606 
9,846 
2,613 
1,078 
4,849 
2,258 

647 
782 
197 
93 
250 
168 

25,782 
57,882 
15,691 
5,745 
24,918 
12,962 

12,520 

29,992 

8,095 

2,916 

12,748 

6,771 

13,262 

27.890 

7,596 

2,829 

12,170 

6,191 

7,836 
5,853 
3,701 

7,039 

4-59 
5-87 
6-00 
5-32 
613 
5-74 

... 

28,387 

26,250 

2,137 

142,980 

73,042 

69,938 

... 

5-44 

3-20 

5-80 

2,567 
3,236 
2,741 

2,164 
3,030 
2,553 

403 
206 
188 

9,039 
17^52 
14,264 

4,274 
9,147 
7,166 

4,765 
8,405 
7,098 

2,825 
3,026 

417 
5-79 
5-58 

... 

8,544 

7,747 

797 

40,855 

20,587 

20,268 

... 

5-24 
5-40 

... 

36,93133,997 

1 

2,994 

183,835 

93,629 

90^206 

... 

[Note  :— Statistics  of  area  for  tlie  Towns  of  Kayankulam,  Parur  and  Changanacliery  are  not  available.] 
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Subsidiary  Table  VIII. — Statement  of  Villages  grouped  according  to  Size, 

with   variation  since  1881. 


Total 
Number  of 
Villages. 

Varia- 
tion: 
In- 
crease 

1901. 

1881. 

Natural 

Divisions  and 

Taluks. 

Under  500. 

500-! 

2,000. 

2,000- 

-5,000 

5,000 

AND  OVER. 

Number  op  Villages. 

1901. 

1881. 

(  +  )  OR 

De- 
crease 
(-). 

4 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

Under 
500. 

cjf 

o  '^ 
o  ° 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Wedem  Division. 

1.  Agastisvaram 

304 

475 

—  171 

274 

90-1 

28 

9-2 

2 

•7 

... 

451 

24 

2.  Eraniel 

410 

159 

-(-251 

355 

86-6 

53 

12-9 

2 

•5 

84 

67 

8 

.. 

3.  Vilavankod    . . 

122 

114 

+     8 

64 

52-4 

55 

45-1 

3 

2'5 

... 

67 

44 

3 

.. 

4.  Neyyattinkara 

208 

151 

+    57 

118 

56-7 

76 

36-6 

14 

6-7 

76 

68 

6 

1 

5.  Trivandrum  . . 

73 

88 

—  15 

14 

19-2 

53 

72-6 

6 

8-2 

... 

23 

55 

8 

2 

6.  Chirayinkil    .. 

90 

88 

+     2 

13 

14-4 

63 

70-0 

14 

15-6 

28 

51 

9 

•  • 

7.  Quilon     ..     .. 

151 

160 

—     9 

66 

43-7 

77 

51-0 

8 

5-3 

... 

76 

81 

3 

•  • 

8.  Karunagapalli 

121 

104 

+    17 

29 

24-0 

84 

69-4 

8 

6-6 

18 

85 

1 

•  • 

3.  Kartikapalli  . . 

84 

93 

—     9 

15 

17-9 

59 

70-2 

10 

11-9 

... 

23 

68 

2 

•• 

10.  Ambalapuzha 

71 

72 

—     1 

12 

16-9 

50 

70-4 

9 

12-7 

... 

15 

54 

3 

•■ 

11.  Shertallay      .. 

47 

38 

+     9 

14 

29-8 

29 

61-7 

4 

8-5 

... 

16 

16 

6 

12.  Parur      . .      . . 

63 

89 

—  26 

20 

31-7 

40 

63-5 

3 

4-8 

43 

42 

3 

1 

13.  Vaikam  . .      . . 

67 

67 

12 

17-9 

42 

62-7 

11 

16-4 

2 

30 

17 

41 

9 

•• 

14.  Tiruvalla 

174 

150 

-1-    24 

65 

37-4 

.    97 

55-7 

12 

6-9 

61 

88 

1 

•  • 

15.  Mavelikara    . . 

Total.  ... 

Eastern  Division. 

119 

145 

—   26 

25 

21-0 

89 

74-8 

5 

4-2 

... 

44 

100 

1 

2,104 

1,993 

+  111 

l,082|51-4 

880 

41-8 

136 

6-5 

6 

■3 

1,026 

884 

73 

10 

16.  Tovala    ..      .. 

154 

158 

—     4 

139 

90-3 

14 

9-1 

1 

■6 

144 

12 

2 

•• 

17.  Kalkulam      .. 

160 

108 

-1-   52 

111 

69-4 

48 

300 

1 

•6 

57 

50 

1 

18.  Nedumangad.. 

70 

68 

+     2 

19 

27-1 

48 

68-6 

3 

.4-3 

26 

39 

3 

•■ 

19.  Kottarakara  .. 

158 

137 

+    21 

100 

63-3 

58 

36-7 

101 

35 

1 

•■ 

20.  Pattanapuram 

83 

80 

+     3 

40 

48-2 

41 

49-4 

2 

2-4 

..- 

•• 

52 

28 

21.  Shencottah    .. 

47 

70 

—  23 

28 

59-6 

14 

29-8 

5 

10-6 

... 

52 

14 

3 

1 

22.  Kunnattur     . . 

131 

123 

+     8 

60 

45-8 

70 

53-4 

1 

■8 

79 

43 

1 

•• 

23.  Chengannur  . . 

154 

133 

+   21 

72 

46-8 

76 

49-3 

6 

3-9 

... 

72 

60 

1 

•• 

24.  Changanachery 

64 

64 

19 

29-7 

33 

51-6 

12 

18-7 

... 

17 

40 

7 

•• 

25.  Kottayam 

83 

81 

+     2 

29 

34-9 

45 

54-2 

9 

100 

35 

41 

5 

26.  Ettumanur     • . 

66 

76 

—   10 

13 

19-7 

36 

54-5 

17 

25-8 

•• 

21 

46 

9 

27.  Minachil..     .. 

87 

90 

-     3 

41 

47-1 

38 

43-7 

~  8 

9-2 

48 

39 

3 

28.  Todupuzha    .. 

90 

88 

+     2 

67 

74-4 

23 

25-6 

70 

18 

... 

29.  Muvattupuzha 

168 

162 

+     6 

69 

41-1 

92 

54-8 

7 

4-1 

78 

82 

2 

•• 

30-  Kunnatnad    .. 

171 

166 

+     5 

85 

49-7 

76 

44-4 

10 

5-9 

91 

65 

9 

1 

31.  Alangad  , ,     . . 

87 

103 

-  16 

30 

34-5 

51 

68-6 

6 

6-9 

•• 

46 

52 

5 

•• 

32  .Cardamom  Hills 

Total.  ... 
Total,  State. 

8 

19 

—   11 

2 

25 

3 

37-5 

1 

12-5 

2 

25 

13 

6 

1,781 

1,726 

+  55 

924 

51-9 

766 

43-0 

89 

5 

2 

•1 

1,002 

670 

52 

2 

3,885 

3,719 

+  166 

2,006 

51-6 

1,646 

42-4 

225 

5-8 

8 

■2 

2,028 

1,554 

1251  12 
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Subsidiary  Table  IX. — Statistics  of  Provertis. 


Natural  Divisions 
AND  Taluks. 

Number 
OF  Pro- 
vertis. 

Average  area 

of  a 

Pkoverti, 

A-VERAGE 

Population 

OP  A 

Proverti. 

Under  2,000. 

Num- 
ber. 

Population. 

_,  ,  ,         Percent- 
Total,            age. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Western  Division. 

1.    Agastisvaram.. 

6 

1511 

11,289 

•  • 

2.    Eraniel 

8 

12-25 

13,770 

.. 

.. 

3.    Vilavankod    .. 

8 

17-12 

S,948 

.. 

•  . 

4.    Neyyattinkara 

10 

20-50 

13,995 

.. 

■  ■ 

5.    Trivandmm  .. 

10 

8-73 

7,631 

1 

127 

•2 

6.     Chirayinkil     . . 

11 

13-31 

10,257 

■  ■ 

■  • 

7.    Quilon 

7 

19-85 

16,281 

.. 

•• 

8.    Karunagapalli 

8 

11-64 

15,138 

•  • 

•• 

9.    Kartikapalli  .. 

10 

7-41 

9,460 

.. 

•  • 

10.    Ambalapuzha 

12 

9-30 

7,035 

.. 

•  • 

11.    Shertallay      .. 

7 

16-61 

19,640 

.. 

.. 

12.    Pamr 

7 

1115 

8,240 

.. 

.. 

13.    Vaikam 

7 

15-45 

13,532 

.. 

.. 

14.    Tiruvalla 

8 

21-52 

17,616 

15.    Mavelikara     .. 

Total  ... 
Eastern  Division. 

8 

13-92 

14,520 

.. 

127 

13-92 

12,186 

1 

127 

■0 

16.    Tovala 

6 

19-16 

5,402 

17.    KalkBlam       .. 

8 

2112 

8,781 

18.    Nednmangad . . 

8 

46-12 

8,471 

.. 

.. 

19.    Kottarakara  . . 

8 

28-52 

9,633 

. . 

20.    Pafctanapuram 

6 

56-47 

8,263 

.. 

21.    Shencottah     .. 

8 

12-45 

3,741 

3 

4,589 

15-4 

22.    Kunnattnr     .. 

9 

17-42 

9,113 

, . 

,  , 

,  , 

23.    Chengannur  . . 

7 

119-45 

15,506 

,, 

.  , 

24.    Changanaohery 

7 

44-56 

11,435 

25.    Kottayam 

7 

24-06 

10,968 

. , 

», 

.  . 

26.    Ettmnamir 

6 

20-15 

15,812 

,  , 

,  , 

27.    MinachU 

6 

26-33 

11,784 

,  , 

,  . 

28.    Todupuzha    .. 

5 

102-21 

6,514 

, , 

,  , 

.. 

29.    Muvattnpnzha 

8 

49-75 

15,965 

, . 

.  , 

,  , 

30.    Kunnatnad    . . 

11 

18-49 

11,361 

, , 

; 

.. 

31.    Alangad 

6 

22-58 

12,317 

, , 

,  ^ 

.. 

32.    Cardamom  Hills      . . 

Total    . . 

Total,  State  ... 

Total,  1891  Census 

3 

324-14 

7,196 

.. 

: 

119 

44-47 

10,258 

3 

4,589 

•4 

246 

28-70 

11,253 

4 

4,716 

■2 

247 

•■ 

9,919 

5 

6,299 

•3 

«.J 
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SuBSiDiAEY  Table  IX. — Statistics  of  Provertis. 


Classifitation  op  Provertis  into  Population  Groups.                                                          | 

2,000—5,000. 

5,000—10,000. 

10,000—20,000. 

20,000—50,000. 

i 

Num- 
ber. 

Population. 

Num- 
ber. 

Population. 

Num- 
ber. 

Population. 

Num- 
ber. 

Population. 

Total. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

Total. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

Total. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

Total. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 

4,843 

7-2 

3 

20,006 

29-5 

1 

17,760 

26-2 

1 

25,122 

371 

1 

•• 

•■ 

2 

14,373 

131 

5 

71,896 

65-2 

1 

23,892 

21-7 

2 

1 

4,193 

5-3 

2 

13,002 

16-3 

5 

62,389 

78-4 

,  . 

3 

•• 

•• 

5 

39,260 

28-1 

3 

38,754 

27-7 

2 

61,938 

44-2 

4 

•■ 

■• 

•• 

8 

62,716 

82-2 

1 

13,471 

17-6 

5 

■• 

6 

42,399 

37-6 

4 

48,518 

430 

1 

21,906 

19-4 

6 

:: 

■• 

:: 

2 

15,285 

13-4 

2 
8 

25,971 
121,106 

22-8 
100 

3 

72,711 

63-8 

7 
8 

•• 

•  • 

•■ 

5 

37,776 

39-9 

5 

56,819 

60-1 

9 

3 

12,536 

14-9 

8 

56,711 

67-2 

1 

15,171 

17-9 

.. 

.. 

■  ■ 

10 

■■ 

:• 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

4 

69,115 

50-3 

3 

68,364 

49-7 

11 

1 

2,972 

5-1 

4 

25,782 

44-7 

2 

28,928 

50-2 

12 

•  ■ 

... 

1 

8,388 

8-9 

6 

86,333 

91-1 

.. 

.■ 

13 

•• 

■■ 

1 

9,820 

6-9 

4 
8 

64,578 
116,162 

45-9 
100 

3 

66,528 

47-2 

14 
15 

16 

6 

24,544 

1-6 

47 

345,518 

22-3 

59 

836,971 

54-1 

14 

340,461 

22-0 

3 

9,611 

29-7 

3 

22,799 

70-3 

,  , 

.. 

.. 

1 

2,981 

4-2 

4 

29,051 

41-4 

3 

38,215 

54-4 

.. 

17 

.. 

•  ■ 

•• 

6 

42,982 

63-4 

2 

24,789 

36-6 

18 

.. 

•  • 

•■ 

5 

40,091 

52-1 

3 

36,974 

47-9 

.. 

.. 

19 

1 

4,771 

9-6 

4 

31,128 

62-8 

1 

13,676 

27-6 

.. 

■  ■ 

20 

4 

15,851 

52-9 

1 

9,491 

31-7 

•  • 

.. 

■  ■ 

.. 

21 

1 

4,942 

6-1 

3 

22,339 

27-2 

5 

54,733 

66-7 

.. 

.. 

22 

.. 

■  ■ 

•  ■ 

.. 

•  ■ 

•  • 

6 

81,843 

75-4 

1 

26,697 

24-6 

23 

2 

9,038 

11-3 

2 

14,789 

18'5 

1 

10,155 

12-7 

2 

46,061 

57-5 

24 

.. 

■  • 

•  • 

3 

23,997 

31-3 

4 

52,778 

68-7 

.. 

.. 

25 

.. 

.. 

■  ■    ■ 

.. 

■  • 

•  • 

5 

66,691 

70-3 

1 

28,178 

29-7 

26 

.. 

.. 

■  • 

2 

16,648 

23-5 

4 

54,058 

76-5 

.. 

■  • 

.. 

27 

■  • 

•  • 

•■■ 

5 

32,571 

100 

•■ 

•• 

■  • 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

28 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•• 

•  • 

•■ 

•• 

5 

63,925 

50-1 

3 

63,796 

49-9 

29 

1 

4,602 

3-8 

4 

31,836 

25-5 

5 

66,987 

53-6 

1 

21,349 

17-1 

30 

.. 

.. 

■  • 

1 

7,558 

10-2 

5 

66,342 

89-8 

.. 

.. 

.. 

31 

1 

2,941 

13-6 

1 

8,579 

39-7 

1 

10,069 

46-7 

•• 

•• 

•• 

32 

14 

54,937 

4.5 

44 

333,859 

27>4 

50 

641,235 

52-5 

8 

186,C81 

15-2 

_ 

20 

79,481 

2-8 

91 

679,377 

24-5 

109 

1,478,206 

53-4 

22 

526,542 

19-1 

. 

35 

139,759 

5-7 

103 

793,385 

32-4 

91 

1,217,273 

49-7 

13 

293,327 

11-9 
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Subsidiary  Table  X. — Statement  showing  particulars  of  Houses  at  the  Censuses  of 

1875,  1881,  1891  and  1901. 


Natural  Divisions 
AND  Taluks. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccu- 
pied. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccu- 
pied. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccu- 
pied. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Wet/tei-n  DiviHoii. 

1.  Agastisvaram     . . 

21,940 

20,235 

1,705 

21,840 

19,647 

2,193 

20,849 

18,681 

2,168 

21,706 

2.  Eraniel    .. 

23,260 

22,030 

1,230 

23,078 

22,208 

870 

24,238 

23,149 

1,089 

24,233 

3.  Vilavankod 

15,360 

14,804 

556 

13,630 

13,036 

594 

14,589 

13,992 

597 

14,237 

4.  Neyyattinkara  .. 

27,966 

26,327 

1,639 

23,623 

22,266 

1,357 

24,072 

22,685 

1,387 

22,595 

5.  Trivandrum 

26,658 

24,892 

1,766 

22,977 

21,562 

1,415 

21,395 

19,954 

1,441 

20,511 

6.  Chiraj'inkil 

23,349 

21,893 

1,456 

20,901 

19,612 

1,289 

18,994 

17,639 

1,355 

18,970 

7.  Quilon      .. 

26,284 

25,041 

1,243 

23,857 

22,816 

1,041 

22,208 

21,179 

1,029 

21,369 

8.  Karunagapalli   . . 

27,737 

26,055 

1,682 

24,615 

23,223 

1,392 

23,676 

22,186 

1,490 

23,147 

9.  Kartikapalli       . . 

20,168 

19,251 

917 

19,255 

18,306 

949 

18,178 

16,895 

1,283 

18,074 

10.  Ambalapuzha     . . 

20,139 

19,102 

1,037 

19,665 

18,720 

945 

19,042 

17,968 

1,074 

17,794 

11.  Shertallay 

34,387 

32,580 

1,807 

30,703 

28,571 

2,132 

29,662 

27,119 

2,543 

23,968 

12.  Parur 

13,464 

12,812 

652 

11,244 

10,729 

515 

11,962 

11,483 

479 

11,838 

13.  Vaikam    .. 

20,699 

19,654 

1,045 

18,841 

17,579 

1,262 

17,567 

16,508 

1,059 

16,482 

14.  Tiruvalla 

27,196 

26,411 

785 

25,260 

24,247 

1,013 

21,273 

20,469 

804 

20,294 

15.  Mavelikara 

Total     ... 
Eastern  Diriaion. 

25,194 

23,793 

1,401 

22,794 

21,718 

1,076 

25,216 

23,769 

1,447 

24,939 

353,801 

334,880 

18,921 

322,283 

304,240 

18,043 

312,921 

293,676 

19,245 

305,157 

16.  Tovala     .. 

8,044 

7,395 

649 

7,817 

7,084 

733 

8,588 

7,956 

632 

8,585 

17.  Kalkulam 

14,981 

14,287 

694 

13,093 

12,561 

532 

13,634 

13,000 

634 

13,377 

18.  Nedumangad 

15,172 

14,062 

1,110 

12,367 

11,633 

734 

11,636 

10,703 

933 

10,941 

19.  Kottarakara 

15,895 

14,979 

916 

14,430 

13,684 

746 

12,174 

11,388 

786 

11,687 

20.  Pattanapuram    . . 

10,727 

9,912 

815 

8,474 

7,915 

559 

8,461 

7,820 

641 

8,461 

21.  Shencottah 

10,148 

8,560 

1,588 

8,954 

7,693 

1,261 

8,759 

7,301 

1,458 

8,145 

22.  Kunnattur 

16,911 

16,222 

689 

15,486 

14,789 

697 

13,470 

12,647 

823 

12,861 

23.  Chengannur 

22,075 

21,152 

923 

19,394 

18,605 

789 

17,143 

16,290 

853 

16,488 

24.  Changanachery . . 

18,715 

17,911 

804 

15,172 

14,658 

514 

14,932 

14,224 

703 

14,162 

25.  Kottayam 

19,122 

18,186 

936 

15,918 

15,005 

913 

13,249 

12,484 

765 

12,434 

26.  Ettumanur 

19,140 

17,970 

1,170 

16,413 

16,.580 

833 

16,554 

15,681 

873 

15,639 

27.  Minachii  . . 

14,025 

13,442 

583 

12,263 

11,420 

843 

11,843 

10,834 

1,009 

11,255 

28.  Todupuzha 

6,953 

6,572 

381 

5,271 

5,025 

246 

5,214 

4,866 

348 

4,846 

29.  Muvattupuzha.  . . 

24,903 

24,030 

873 

20,951 

20,387 

564 

19,618 

18,817 

801 

18,721 

.30.  Kunnatnad 

24,060 

23,613 

447 

21,282 

20,702 

580 

22,705 

21,732 

973 

21,365 

31.  Alangad  . . 

13,938 

13,596 

342 

13,601 

13,183 

418 

13,360 

12,880 

480 

12,790 

32.  Cardamom  Hills  . 
Total    ... 

Tctal,  State    ... 

5,283 

'  4,130 

1,153 

2,718 

2,372 

346 

689 

677 

12 

511 

260,092 

246,019 

14,073 

223,604 

212,296 

11,308 

212,029 

199,300 

12,729 

202,268 

513,893 

580,899 

32,994 

545,887 

516,536 

29,351 

524,950 

3:92,976 

31,974 

507,425 

X.] 
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Subsidiary  Table  X.     Statement  showing  particulars  of  Houses  at  the  Censuses  of 

1875,  1881,  1891  and  1901. 

1875. 

Pbkcentage  op  "Variation  on 
total  number  of  houses. 

Percentage  of  Variation 
ON  Occupied  Houses. 

Percentage  of  Unoccu- 
pied Houses  on  total. 

AVERAGE 

Number  of  Oc- 
cupied Houses, 
to  a  village," 

Occupied 

Unoccu 
pied. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

1875 

to 

1881. 

1875 
1901. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 
1891. 

1875 

to 

1881. 

1875 

to 

1901. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

19,380 

2,326 

+       -4 

+   4-7 

-  3-9 

+     1-0 

+  2-9 

+    5-1 

-3-6 

+    4-4 

7-7 

10-0 

10-4 

10-7 

48-1 

1 

22,804 

1,429 

+      -7 

—  4-7 

+     -02 

'  -    4-0 

-     -8 

—    4-0 

+  1-5 

-    3-3 

5-2 

a-7 

4-4 

5-9 

53  7 

2 

13,741 

496 

+  12-6 

-  6-5 

+    2-4 

+    7-8 

+  13-6 

-    6-8 

+  1-7 

+     7-7 

3-6 

4-3 

4-0 

3-4 

121-3 

3 

21,352 

1,243 

+  18-3 

-   1-8 

+    6-5 

+  23-7 

+  18-2 

—    1-8 

+  6-2 

+  23-2 

5-8 

5-7 

5-7 

5-0 

126-5 

4 

19,327 

1,184 

+  16-0 

+    7-3 

+   4-3 

+  29-9 

+  15-4 

+    8-0 

+  3-2 

+  28-7 

6-6 

6-1 

6-7 

5-7 

206-1 

5 

17,194 

1,776 

+  11-7 

+  100 

+   0-1 

+  230 

+  11-6 

+  11-1 

+  2-5 

+  27-3 

6-2 

6-1 

7-1 

9-3 

243-2 

6 

20,143 

956 

+  10-1 

+    7-4 

+    3-9 

+  230 

+  9-7 

+     7-7 

+  3-7 

+  22-6 

4-7 

4-3 

4-6 

4-4 

148-5 

7 

21,498 

1,649 

+  12-6 

+    3-9 

+   2-2 

+  19-8 

+  12-1 

+    4-6 

+  3-2 

+  21-1 

6-0 

5-6 

6-2 

7-1 

209-8 

8 

16,628 

1,446 

+    4-7 

+   5-9 
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CHAPTER   II. 

MOVEiMENT  OF  POPULATION. 

(TABLES  II  AND  IV.) 


41.  '  Movement  of  Population '  defined — 42.  Births  and  Deaths— 43.  Migration — 
44.  Accuracy  of  enumeration — 45.  Variati<}n  in  total  population — 46.  Varia- 
tions in  1891  and  1881 — 47.  Estimated  deficiency  of  population  in  1891 — 
48.  Corrected  rate  of  increase — 49.  Taluh  variations  adjusted  for  changes  in 
area — 50.  Notice  of  Taluk  variations — 51.  Variation  in  occupied  houses 
— 52.  Variation  in  urban  population — 53.  Variation  in  urban  houses — 
54.  Examination  of  urban  statistics — 55.  Adjusted  rates  of  urban  increase. — 
56.  Toicnward,  tendency. 

Preliminary. 


41.  Having  dealt  in  the  first  Chapter  with  the  popxilation  in  reference  to  its 

present  strength  and  distribution,    we  shaE  in  this 
'  nXoveaaent  of  population '    /-^,       ,  -j      ^i  ... 

defined.  bJiapter  consider  the  same  m  relation  to  what  it  was  a 

decade  ago.  The  variation  in  population  between  any 
two  Censuses  is  technically  known  as  '  movement  of  population' —  'a  convenient  ex- 
pression sanctioned  by  statistical  usage  to  denote  the  combined  effect  of  the  two 
factors,  the  balance  between  births  and  deaths,  and  the  balance  between  emigration 
and  immigration.' 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  variation,  let  us  en- 
quire to  what  extent  the  factors  just  referred  to  have  been  in  operation  during  the  de- 
cade under  review.  The  enquiry  may  be  taken  up  under  the  two  main  heads  of  (1) 
Births  and  Deaths,  and  (2)  Migration. 

42.  A  variety  of  physical  and  social  causes  contribute  to  the  growth  of  popu- 
sirtJis  and  Seat2is.  lation.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Baines  : — 

"  There  is  first  the  tropical  climate  with  its  accompaniment  of  a  low  standard  of  re- 
quirements in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing  and  an  equality  of  temperature  that  admits  of  an 
outdoor  life  to  an  extent  that  alone  renders  habitable  the  ordinary  style  of  dwelling.  There  is 
then  the  extent  of  arable  soil,  most  of  which  yields  to  a  comparatively  simple  cultivation  the 
amount  of  food  that  suiHces  for  the  wants  of  the  family,  whether  of  two  or  half  a  dozen  mem- 
bers. Strongest  of  all  is  the  religious  sanction,  or  the  social  influence,  that  contains  within 
itself  all  the  vitality  of  the  popular  belief  of  the  masses,  and  according  to  which  the  want  of  a 
male  heir  leads  to  diiEculties  as  regards  inheritance  of  property,  as  well  as  to  the  omission  of 
ceremonial  observances  of  tho  utmost  importance  after  death.  There  is,  lastly,  the  stereotyped 
structure  and  want  of  elasticity  inherent  in  the  form  of  Indian  society,  which  retards  to  an  in- 
definite degree  the  development  of  a  standard  of  comfort  in  advance  of  that  of  the  preceding- 
generation,  and  has  thus  the  effect  of  discouraging  that  foresight  which,  originating  in  the 
desire  of  rising  in  the  social  scale,  has  an  enduring  effect  on  the  marriage  relations  of  the 
class  which  has  once  acquired  it,"  * 

*  Page  2g,  the  Bombay  Census  Report,  i88i,  quoted  in  the  Central  Provinces  Census  Report,    1891,  page  38. 
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CKAP.  11.  The  circumstances  above  set  forth  apply  generally  to    a  country  like  Travan- 

PAXtA.  42.  coj.g  where  the  wants  of  the  large  bulk  of  the  people  are  few  and  their  luxuries 
almost  nil.  Here,  food  and  clothing  are  at  an  irreducible  minimum  ;  garden 
cultivation  is  the  main  occupation  and  the  members  of  the  family  or  Tarwad  living 
within  the  premises  of  their  detached  homesteads  have  to  pursue  no  laborious-  or 
costly  methods  of  cultivation  to  eke  out  their  living;  and  lastly,  as  in  India  generally, 
the  religious  sanction  and  the  social  influence  alike  operate  as  powerful  stimuli 
to  the  propagation  of  the  species.  If,  to  these,  we  add  the  favourable  political 
condition  of  the  country  with  its  external  tranquillity  guaranteed  under  the  aegis  of 
British  rule,  with  the  naturally  p^ceable  character  of  its  inhabitants  and  with  the 
remarkable  security  within  its  borders  of  person  and  property  ensured  by  a  watchful 
Grovernment,  we  almost  exhaust  the  factors  that  are  at  work  towards  an  unrestricted 
increase  of  population. 

But  these  general  conditions  are  never  allowed  to  operate  with  absolute 
freedom.  They  are  too  often  modified  by  circumstances  working  with  varying 
degrees  of  force  from  decade  to  decade.  A  season  of  comparative  distress,  for 
instance,  due  to  agricultural  failure  i&  not  a  season  of  marriages.  Not  only  is  the 
birth-rate  then  affected  but  the  poorer  classes  who  form  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation become  subject  to  various  illnesses  of  a  more  or  less  fatal  character.  The 
periodical  outbreak  of  epidemic  diseases  may  sometimes  greatly  reduce  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  see  how  far  the  seasons,  the  rainfall  and  the 
incidents  of  public  health  have  been  favourable  during  the  last  decade  as  compared 
with  the  one  preceding  it.  As,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  a  separate 
Note  on  these  factors  which  bear  so  closely  on  the  well-being  of  the  people  has 
been  drawn  up  and  appended  to  this  Chapter,  we  shall  here  deal  only  with  the 
salient  features  disclosed  by  the  returns. 

Season  and  Rainfall: — In  this  respect,  the  decade  may  be  said  to  compare 
favourably  with  the  one  previous  which  appears  to  have  begun  and  closed  with  a 
general  failure  of  crops.  During  certain  years  in  the  last  decennium,  there  was,  it 
has  to  be  noted,  marked  agricultural  depression  due  to  irregular  or  excessive  rainfall; 
but  never  did  the  country  suffer  from  any  widespread  agricultural  failure.  In  five 
out  of  the  ten  years,  the  season  was  favourable  for  agricultural  operations  and  the 
harvests  were  good.  But  in  the  remaining  five,  the  crops  failed,  though  the  tract 
prejudicially  affected  was,  as  in  the  previous  decade,  mainly  South  Travancore. 
Only  in  one  year  (1896-97)  did  the  northern  Divisions  suffer  largely,  when  heavy 
floods  damaged  the  crops.  During  all  these  adverse  seasons,  the  State  with  its 
characteristic  bounteousness  gave  the  people  substantial  succour. 

A  perusal  of  the  reports  on  rainfall  prepared  by  the  Meteorological  Department 
shows  that  it  is  the  southern  Taluks  generally,  and  Tovala  and  Agastisvaram  in 
particular,  that  fall  within  the  zone  of  uncertain  rainfall  and  suffer  frequently  from 
deficient  water-supply.  Though  the  well-devised  system  of  South  Travancore  irri- 
gation has  done  much  in  the  way  of  bringing  water  to  these  thirsty  Taluks, 
agricultural  depression  has  not  been  infrequent.  The  Project,  now  under  execution, 
for  utilising  the  waters  of  the  Kothayar  river,  ought  to  obviate,  when  completed, 
water-scarcity  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  His  Highness'  territories, 
especially  the  Nanjinad  area. 

In  examining  the  agricultural  condition  in  relation  to  the  material  well-being 
of  the  people,  we  must  not  forget  one  phase  of  it  already  referred  to. 
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"  It  miist  be  remembered  that  although  the  rainfall  is  great  there  is  very  little  irrigated 
land.  Eice  is  grown  only  in  the  hollows  between  the  laterite  ridges  and  the  amount  is  not  enough 
to  feed  the  populace.  Travancore  imports  large  quantities  of  rice.  The  staple  industry  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  cocoanut  tree.     The  whole  coast  line  is  one  huge  grove  of  these  trees,  marked 

off  by  hedges  into  small  orchards  in  which   the  peasant  proprietor  lives  with  his  family 

When  the  Viceroy  was  at  Quilon  last  November,  His  Excellency  said:  '  Here  every  man  has 
three  acres  and  a  palm  tree. '  If  Lord  Curzon  had  said  three  acres  and  thirty  palm  trees,  it 
would  have  been  near  the  truth."* 

It  is  only  when  the  garden  fails  to  yield  its  annual  produce  that  actual  famine 
conditions  arise  anywhere.  Failure  in  the  rice  crops,  of  course,  tells  adversely  on  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  locality  affected.  But  the  distress  is  neither  acute  nor 
widespread  except  when,  owing  to  adverse  seasons  outside  the  State,  importation  of 
food  grains  into  it  is  affected. 

Public  Health: — Tlie  most  important  of  the  agencies  that,  by  their  operation 
during  a  series  of  years,  control  the  increase  of  population,  is  epidemic  disease. 
The  prevalent  forms  are  fever,  cholera  and  smaU-pox. 

Fevsr: — The  variegated  nature  of  the  Travancore  Taluks  makes  them  vei-y 
unequally  subject  to  febrile  affections.  The  tract  regarded  as  the  most  favoured 
home  of  malaria  is  that  stretching  along  the  base  of  the  Ghtts.  Though  not  always 
fatal,  it  causes,  in  many  instances,  such  an  amount  of  devitalization  that  the  indivi- 
duals affected  become  prone  to  various  inter-current  diseases  unfitting  them  for  the 
active  pursuits  of  life,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  premature  decay  and  early  death. 

During  the  decade  under  review,  however,  malarial  fever  does  not  appear  to 
have  prevailed  in  any  unusually  severe  form. 

Cholera : — This  fatal  scourge  generally  follows  the  fever  season  and  used,  till 
recently,  to  be  a  regular  annual  visitor.  It  is  usually  imported  from  the  adjoining 
British  District  of  Tinnevelly  by  in-coming  pilgrims  in  connection  with  the  Christian 
festival  at  Kottar  and  the  Hindu  car  festival  at  Suchindram  and  generally  causes  great 
havoc  in  the  southern  Taluks.  An  observation  of  cholera  epidemics  has  shown  that 
the  disease  diffuses  more  widely  and  lingers  longer  in  the  sea-coast  villages  than  in 
the  interior.  As  for  the  life  history  of  cholera,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  claimed  to  the 
credit  of  this  State  that  it  rarely  ever  originates  de  novo  within  its  limits. 

So  far  as  the  1891-1901  decade  is  concerned,  cholera  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  epidemic  that  prevailed  to  any  marked  extent. 

Small-pox : — This  is  another  disease  that  occurs  in  an  epidemic  form.  While 
there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  certain  amount  of  perilous  inactivity  suggested  by 
erroneous  views  regarding  its  origin,  it  is,  on  the  other,  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
disease  has  been  greatly  held  in  check  by  the  numerous  facilities  provided  by 
Government  for  eflficient  vaccination. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  the  ravages  of  small-pox  were  much  less,  than  in  the 
previous  decade. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  evident  that,  in  respect  of  either  food  supply 
or  of  public  health,  no  extraordinary  causes  hkely  to  check  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion have  been  at  work  during  the  last  decennium.  Such  adverse  influences  as  did 
operate  have  been  confined  to  limited  areas  and  to  a  stiU  more  limited  population, 
The  reasons  for  any  large  variations  that  may  have  to  be  explained  must,  therefore, 

*  Kige  3,  Hesidents  (Honourable  Mr.  G.  T.  Mackenzie)  Review  on  the  Travancore  Administration  Report  for  1075. 
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CHAP.  zi.    be  sought  in  the  operation  o£  natural  causes  relating  to  the  proportion  o£  births 
FAB,A.  43.    and  deaths. 

Marriage  customs: — It  has  been  observed  that,  when  persons  at  the  re-productive 
ages  predominate  in  a  community,  births  greatly  increase.  Viewing,  in  the  light  of 
this  remark,  the  1891-1901  decade  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  it  compares  favourably 
with  the  previous  ones.  Since  1875,  the  number  of  persons  at  these  ages  has 
been  gradually  increasing.  In  that  year,  it  stood  at  3,714  per  10,000  of  population. 
In  1881,  it  rose  to  4,003  and  in  1891  to  4,262.  In  1901,  it  was  4,220.  The  result 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  births  during  each  successive  decade.  Here, 
we  may  fitly  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  general  marriage  customs  of  the  people, 
allusion  to  which  has  already  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter.  With  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Hindus,  marriage  is  a  religious  duty  involving  consequences  of  the 
utmost  importance  after  death.  With  the  working  classes,  a  wife  is  an  active 
sharer  in  the  toils  of  daily  living.  By  all,  the  married  condition  is  regarded  as 
the  normal  state  in  life  and,  in  Malabar,  the  nature  of  the  marriage  tie  and  the 
peculiar  system  of  inheritance  which  form  its  characteristic  social  features  con- 
tribute their  share  towards  accentuating  the  matrimonial  habits  of  the  people. 
Even  the  Musalmans  and  the  Christians  regard  marriage  with  the  same  feehng  of 
favour  as  the  Hindus.  From  the  following  figures  relating  to  the  civil  condition  of 
these  communities,  we  see  that  the  proportions  as  regards  Hindus  in  each  of  the  three 
states  do  not  differ  very  much  from  those  among  the  other  two  religionists. 

Pkoportio!^  pbr  100. 
Unmarried.         Married.         Widowed. 
Hindus  (including  Animists)  ...  43-0  41-7  ID'S 

Do.      (excluding  Animists)  ...  48-1  41-6  lO'S 

Musalmans        50-2  423  Tb 

Christians         47-7  45-3  7-0 

Among  the  Musalmans  and  the  Christians  and  among  the  Marumakkathayees  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  Hindu  population,  no  injunction  operates  prohibiting  the 
marriage  of  widows.  Widow  marriage  is,  of  course,  absolutely  forbidden  among  the 
Brahmins  and  among  the  orthodox  Makkathayees ;  but  these  constitute  a  compara- 
tively small  minority. 

Birth  and  Death  rates: — In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Imperial 
Census  Commissioner,  a  Note  has  been  drawn  up  on  the  system  of  collecting  Vital 
Statistics  in  Travancore  and  will  be  found  annexed  to  this  Chapter.  It  will  be  seen 
from  that  Note  that  the  collection  and  registration  of  Vital  Statistics  have,  by  no 
means,  reached  that  stage  of  efficiency  required  for  enabling  its  results  being  used  for 
testing  the  rate  of  population  growth  as  disclosed  by  the  Census  returns.  Further, 
the  figures  available  relate  only  to  the  latter  half  of  the  past  decade.  Nevertheless, 
in  view  of  the  importance  and  increasing  interest  of  the  subject,  such  particulars  as 
were  found  published  in  the  annual  Administration  Reports  have  been  collated  and 
exhibited  in  two  Subsidiary  Tables  (VI  and  VII). 

43.     To  trace  the  fluctuations  in  population  due  to  migi'ation,  we  have  to  know 

siigration.  ^^^  *^®  number  of  persons  born  outside  the  State 

and  enumerated  within  it,  viz.^  immigrants,  as  weU  as, 

iX)  the  number  of  persons  born  within  the  State  and  enumerated  outside  it,  viz., 

emigrants. 

Information  regarding  immigrants  is  contained  in  Table  XI  relating  to  Birth- 
Place.     In  regard  to  emigrants,  however,  we  have  not  been  so  fa'S'ourably  placed. 
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Birth-Place  Tables  liave  not  been  received  from  some  of  the  nortliern  States  and 
Provinces  ;  and  in  some  of  those  that  have  been  received,  Travancore  has  not  been 
separately  shown.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Travancorean  seldom  strays 
far,  if  he  strays  at  all,  and  that  the  Tables  received  from  the  nearer  States  and  Pro- 
vinces contain  sufficient  particulars,  it  is  not  impossible  to  gather  a  fairly  correct 
idea  of  the  loss  to  Travancore  on  account  of  emigration, 

44.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  efficiency  of  the  present  enumeration  as  a  factor 

determining  the  variation  in  population  has  not  yet 
Accuracy  of  enumei^atidn.    ,  .        i     ^  a.    .•  j. 

been    even  touched  upon.     At  tunes,  an  inaccurate 

Census  Cotitributes  greatly  to  a  striking  difference  in  the  numbers  returned. 
But  the  unprecedented  increase  shown  by  the  1901  figures  deserves,  at  the  very 
first  blush,  to  be  put  down  as  a  strong  item  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  accuracj^ 
of  the  present  enumeration.  Over-counting  which,  at  any  Census,  is  far  less 
probable  than  under-enumeration,  cannot,  even  if  it  be  presumed  to  have  existed 
at  this  Census,  ordinarily  account  for  the  very  large  increase  exhibited.  Though 
the  procedure  followed  in  taking  the  last  Census  was  mainly  the  same  as  that  in 
1891,  efforts  were  made  to  bring  it  into  closer  line  with  the  Imperial  system.  Such 
modifications  were  introduced  as  experience  suggested  and  new  requirements  renderal 
necessary.  The  training  of  the  Census  agencies  was  organised  and  carried  out 
on  an  elaborate  basis  and  special  arrangements  were  made  in  regard  to  the  census- 
ingof  the  Hill  Tribes,  the  floating  population,  &c.  These  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Introduction  and  will  receive  fuller  treatment  in  the  Volume  on 
the  Administration  of  the  Census.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  for  the  present  that 
in  a  country  advancing  in  administrative  efficiency  and  among  a  people  to  whom 
the  Census  is  becoming  more  and  more  familiar,  each  successive  enumeration  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  more  accurate  than  the  one  preceding  it. 

Variation  in  Total  Population. 

45.  The  total  population  as  enumerated  at  this  Census  shows  an  increase  of 

394,421  or  15'4  per  cent,  over  that  censused  in  1891. 

Variation  In  total  jj^g  males  have  Increased  by  199,750  or  15-5  per  cent. 

population.  and  the  females,  by  194,671  or  15-4  percent     The 

SUBSiDiARV  Table  I.  "•"  i  m 

growth  of  population  m  Travancore  seems  to  have 
been  faster  than  in  the  other  States  and  Provinces  in  most  of  which,  with  plague 
and  famine,  there  was,  more  or  less,  a  large  decrease.  Only  one  British  Province 
and  three  Native  States  show  an  increase  exceeding  10  per  cent.  These  are  Assam 
(-h  11"84  per  cent.  ),  Mysore  (+  12-05  per  cent.).  Cochin  (  + 12-32  per  cent.)  and 
Kashmir  (  +  14-21  per  cent.). 

Comparing  the  two  Natural  divisions,  we  find  that,  in  the  Eastern,  the  percent- 
age of  increase  has  been  greater  than  in  the  Western,  being  17-9  in  the  former 
aeainst  13-7  in  the  latter, 

46.  The  rates  of  increase  during  the  several  intercensal  periods  have  not,  by 

any  means,  been  uniform.  During  the  five  years  that 

Variations  in  1891  and  1881.  preceded  the  1881  Census,  the  population  increased  by 

SUBSIDIARY  Tables  i  &  vill.  ^  r^      ■        ,^  \  1  ..u         j.      ^ 

3*9  per  cent.  During  the  next  ten  years,  the  rate  ot 
increase  was  6-5  per  cent.,  and  in  the  succeeding  ten  years,  i.  e.,  the  last  decade,  it  has 
risen  to  15-4  per  cent.     The  variations  at  the  two  earlier  Censuses  determined 
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CHAP.  XI.    according  to  sex  are  particularized  below; — 

PAHA.  46. 

Males.  Females.  Both  Sexes. 


Tariation.  Percentage.  Variation.  Percentage.  Variation.    Percentage. 

1875-1881.     ..         +    47,207        +4-1  +     42,572        +     37  +     89,779        +    3-9 

1881-1891.     ..         +     93,281        +    7-8  +     63,297        +     5-3  +  156,578        +     6-5 

1875-1891.     ..        +  140,488        +  12-2  +  105,869        +    91  +  246,357        +  10'6 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  increase  during  the  last  decennium  has  been  nearly  two 
and  a  half  times  that  in  the  decade  preceding  it  and  one  and  a  half  times  the  rate 
observed  during  the  fifteen  years  extending  from  1875  to  1891.  In  regard  to  the 
males,  the  percentage  of  increase  is  twice  and  in  respect  of  the  females,  thrice  that 
of  the  previous  decade.  These  rates  are  abnormal.  The  migration  figures  do  not  ex- 
plain them.  In  1901,  the  emigrants  aggregated  24,490  against  13,768  in  1891  and 
the  immigrants  54,903  as  compared  with  16,978  at  the  preceding  Census.  The  ex- 
cess of  immigrants  over  emigrants,  larger  though  it  has  been  at  this  Census,  has 
contributed  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  increase,  being  1-2  per  cent,  on  the  entire 
population.  An  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  country  during  the  last  twenty  five 
years  discloses  no  particular  reasons  why  the  decade  that  has  just  closed  should  show 
such  an  extraordinary  increase  in  population.  In  view  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  ex- 
planation, an  examination  may  be  made  of  the  figures  in  greater  detail.  Taking  the 
main  rehgions,  the  variations  at  this  Census  will  stand  represented  thus; — 


Males. 

Females. 

Both  Sexes. 

(                                    1 
Variation.    Percentage. 

Variation. 

Percentage. 

Variation.    Percentage. 

Hindus  (including  ) 
Animists.)        f  ' 

.     +  94,883        +  10-07 

+  97,051 

+  10-43 

+  191,934           +  10-25 

Musalmans          . .     . 

.     +  17,124        +  21-04 

+  14,619 

+  18-86 

+     31,743           +  19-98 

Christians           . .     . 

.     +  87,568        +  32-80 

+  82,908 

+  31-89 

+  170,476           +  32-35 

The  increase  in  numbers  among  the  Hindus  and  the  Christians  viewed 
separately  seems  to  be  far  greater  than  that  shown  in  1891  on  the  total  population 
of  all  the  religionists  taken  together.  Comparing  the  main  religionists  themselves  in 
respect  of  their  rates  of  growth  during  the  last  decennium,  we  note  that  the  Christians 
have  increased  at  treble  and  the  Musalmans  at  double  the  rate  at  which  the  Hindus 
have  grown.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  possible  efEects  of  dissimilarity  in 
social  and  other  conditions  between  the  Hindus  and  the  other  religionists,  we  fail 
to  see  how,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  such  a  striking  disparity  in  the 
rates  of  population  growth  between  the  Hindus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Musalmans 
and  the  Christians  on  the  other,  could  be  explained.  Indeed,  the  inference  that 
could  be  drawn  from  the  Census  returns  is  that,  in  point  of  fertility,  the  Hindus 
are  not  much  behind  the  otJaer  religionists.  For  every  100  married  women  of  the 
age  of  15-40,  we  find  83  children  under  five  years  among  Musalmans,  the  same 
number  among  Christians  and  as  many  as  80  among  Hindus.  Further,  in  regard 
to  the  ^Musalmans,  a  distinct  decline  is  noticeable  in  this  respect.  At  the  1891 
Census,  there  were  86  Musalman  children  under  five  years;  but  at  this  Census,  the 
number  is  only  83.  The  inference,  therefore,  suggests  itself  that  the  total  popula- 
tion generally  and  the  Musalmans  and  Christians  in  particular  were  under-estimated 
in  1891. 

Let  us  view  the  subject  in  another  aspect.  The  population  enumerated  at  a 
Census  will,  ten  years  later,  fall  under  the  age  of  ten  and  upwards.  The  total  of 
the  latter  class  of  people  at  a  succeeding  Census  must  ordinarily  be  smaller  than 
the  total  of  all  ages  at  the  preceding  enumeration  by  the  number  that  have 
died  or  emigrated  during  the  interval,   unless  the  gain  by  immigration  of   persons 
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Males. 

Females. 

Both  sexes 

1,197,134 

1,204,024 

2,401,158 

978,115 

940,-544 

1,918,669 

18-29 

21-88 

2009 

1,290,415 

1,267,321 

2,557,736 

1,108,950 

1,066,333 

2,175,333 

1406 

15-85 

14-95 

over  the  age  of  ten  is  so  great  as  to  recoup  the  loss  by  emigration  and  death.    This,    chap.  ix. 
o£  course,  is  not  a  probable  contingency  in  Travancore.     If,  on  the  one  hand,  the   ^-^^^-  46 
succeeding  Census  shows  a  large  decrease,  it  may  be  attributed  to  one  or  more  of  the- 
following  causes: — (1)  a  high  death-rate  during  the  preceding  intercensal  period,  (2) 
increased  emigration  during  the  same  period  and  (3)   defective  enumeration  at  the 
latter  Census.      If,  however,  the  decrease  be  small,  it  may  be  caused  by  ( 1 )  a  low 
death-rate,  (2)  increased  immigration  or  (3)  defective  enumeration  at  the  former 
Census.      In   the  light  of  this  remark,  the  }X)pulation  at   each  Census  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  succeeding  one  under  the  age  of  ten  and  over.     The 
following  statement  exhibits  this  comparison. 

Population  in  1881        

Do.        in  1891  aged  ten  or  more. 
Percentage  of  decrease  

Population  in  1891        

Do.        in  1901  aged  ten  or  more. 
Percentage  of  decrease 

The  comparison  shows  that  the  decrease  at  this  Census  on  the  population 
enumerated  in  1891,  whether  taken  as  a  whole  or  by  the  sexes  separately,  is  smaller 
than  that  shown  at  the  1891  Census  on  the  population  returned  in  1881.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  effect  of  migration  on  the  variation  ia  population  has  been 
almost  nil,  the  increase  being  wholly  contributed  by  the  home-born.  There  are, 
further,  no  grounds  for  presuming  a  higher  death-rate  during  the  period  1881- 
1891  than  during  1891-1901.  The  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  during  the 
past  twenty  years  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  last  decennium  has  been  more 
unfavourable  to  public  health  than  the  one  previous  to  it.  The  only  explanation 
that  seems  likely  to  stand  is  that  the  small  decrease  in  1901  and  the  large  reduction 
in  1891  are  alike  due  to  imder-enumeration  at  the  1891  Census.  A  glance  at  the 
percentages  as  distributed  among  the  several  religions  strengthens,  by  the  abnormal 
-character  of  the  variations  disclosed,  the  probability  of  a  deficit  in  1891. 


fPopulation  in  1881       

Do.       in  1891  aged  ten  or  more. 
Percentage  of  decrease         

Population  in  1891       

Do.        in  1901  aged  ten  or  more. 
.Percentage  of  decrease  

f  Popula.tion  in  1881 

Do.       in  1891  aged  ten  or  more. 
Percentage  of  decrease         


Hindus 
(Including  Animists), 


MUSALMASS.  { 


Christians. 


Population  in  1891       

Do.       in  1901  aged  ten  or  more. 
.Percentage  of  decrease  

Popiilation  in  1881       

Do.       in  1891  aged  ten  or  more. 
Percentage  of  decrease         

Population  in  1891      

Do.       in  1901  aged  ten  or  more. 
(.Percentage  of  decrease  


ATales. 

Females. 

Both  sexes. 

872,770 

882,840 

1,755,610 

719,760 

698,321 

l,418,(ei 

17-KJ 

20-90 

19-22 

941,995 

929,869 

1,871,864 

778,476 

760,149 

1,538,625 

17-35 

18-25 

17-80 

73,988 

72,921 

146,909 

60,404 

55,858 

116,262 

18-36 

23-39 

20-86 

81,375 

77,448 

158,823 

72,030 

65,510 

137,540 

11-48 

15-41 

13-40 

250,324 

248,218 

498,542 

197,893 

186,317 

384,210 

20-94 

24-93 

22-93 

266,969 

259,942 

526,911 

258,233 

240,607 

498,840 

3-27 

7-43 

5-32 

Thus  whUe,  out  of  every  hundred  Musalmans  and  Christians  enumerated  in  1881, 
80  and  78  respectively  survived  in  1891,  as  many  as  87  and  95  out  of  a  like  number 
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CKAP.  zx.  enumerated  in  1891  were  found  living  in  1901.  Taking  the  sexes  separately, 
PAZtA.  47.  ^g  fij^(j  that,  among  the  males,  89  per  cent,  of  the  Musalmans  and  97  per  cent,  of 
the  Christians  censused  in  1891  survived  in  1901  as  against  82  and  80  in  1891. 
In  regard  to  the  females,  the  percentages  of  those  that  lived  through  amount  to  85 
Musahnans  and  93  Christians  in  1901  as  compared  with  77  and  76  respectively  in 
1891.  These  differences  are  too  striking  to  be  probable.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  point  further,  although  additional  proofs  in  support  may  be  adduced 
from  the  numbers  returned  under  the  different  age-periods  at  each  Census,  from  the 
proportions  of  increase  among  the  sexes,  etc.  These  will  be  dealt  with  in  their  due 
sequence.  The  general  examiiiation  to  which  the  figures  have  been  subjected  proves 
that  the  enumeration  was  defective  in  1891.  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Stuart, 
the  Madras  Census  Eeporter  for  1891,  in  reviewing  the  Travancore  figures,  felt  it 
necessary  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  He  observed  : — "  The  large  increase  in 
Cochin,  which  the  present  census  discloses,  may  possibly  be  due  to  short  counting 
in  1881,  but  the  census  of  Malabar  is  believed  to  have  been  equally  trustworthy 
on  both  occasions,  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  to  find  so  low  a  rate  of  increase  in 
Travancore  between  1881  and  1891."*  The  rate  of  increase  in  Malabar  between 
1881-1891  was  12'1  per  cent.j  in  Cochin,  20'4  per  cent,  and  in  Travancore  6"5  per 
cent. 

47.     Let  us  now  endeavour  to  estimate  the  amount  of  deficiency  at  the  1891 

-,    ^      ^  J  J  ^  ,  ^     Census.    Taking  a  large  period,  we  find  that,  between 

Estimated  deficiency  ^^      ^  ^    -        ^  ^  i     •  o  • 

population  In  1891.  1875  and  1901,  the  population  of  the  State  has  increased 

from  2,311,379  to  2,952,157.     The  interval  between 

these  two  enumerations  was  25 J  years.     "Working  these  figures  logarithmically  on 

the  method  adopted  for  calculating  the  rate  of  population  increase,  f  we  have 

25|xlog.  (l+r)=log.  2,952,157-log.  2,311,379. 
r  =   -009,548. 

This  gives  a  rate  of  growth  of  9-5  per  mUIe  per  annum.  The  increase  during 
the  last  decade  in  the  Cochin  State  was  12-3  per  cent.  But,  between  1881  and  1891, 
the  increase  in  that  State  exceeded  20  per  cent,  and  was  traced  to  short  counting  in 
1881.  In  regard  to  the  Madras  Presidency  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Stuart  observed,  in  his 
1891  Report,  that  "in  normal  times,  unaffected  either  by  famine  or  the  rebound 
from  the  effects  of  famine,  the  population  of  the  Madras  Presidency  will  increase 
by  about  12J  per  mille  per  annum.  The  occurrence  of  a  severe  famine  would 
depress  the  rate  of  increase  in  tracts  not  directly  affected  to  about  9  per  mille  per 
annum,  while  its  effect  in  the  area  directly  implicated  would  be  to  convert  thg 
increase  into  a  decrease.  But  the  recuperative  power  of  the  people  is  very  great 
and  taking  long  periods,  with  recurring  famines  of  more  or  less  severity,  the  popu- 
lation is  found  to  be  a  progressive  one  with  a  rate  of  growth  of  not  less  than  6  per 
mille  per  annum.  This  last,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  rate  adopted  by  Mr.  Hardy."t 
During  the  period,  1881-1891,  the  population  in  the  Madras  Presidency  increased 

'^  Page  50,  Madras  Census  Report,  1891. 

t  If  -P  =  Population  at  any  Census. 

P'  =  Population  at  the  succeeding  Census. 
r  =  Annual  rate  of  increase  per  unit  of  population. 
Sen  ^  The  intercensal  period. 
p/=P(l  +  r)" 
Taking  the  logarithm  of  each  side  of  the  equation, 

log.  P'  =  log.  P  +  n  log.  (1  +  r). 
.  • .  log.  (1  +  '■)  =  -^  (log.  P '-log.  P). 
Vide  Page  6,  the  Elements  of  Vital  Statistics  by  Arthur  Newsholme,  3rd  Edition. 
%  Pages  48-49,  Madras  Census  Report,  1891. 
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by  15"58  per  cent.;  while,  dui'ing  the  last  decade,  the  rate  dwindled  down  to  7"2  per  czeap.  ii. 
cent.  But  even  this  diminished  rate  is  higher  than  that  shown  by  Travancore  at  ^^tb,a..  49 
the  1891  Census.  Further,  "from  data  collected  during  a  period  which  was  undis- 
turbed by  famine  and  may,  on  the  whole,  be  described  as  normal,"  Mr,  G.  F.  Hardy, 
the  English  statistician  who  examined  the  all  India  figures  of  the  1891  Census  has 
calculated  the  growth  ot  population  for  the  decade,  1881-1891,  at  9"2  per  miile  per 
annum.  Travancore  is  a  country  affected  neither  by  famine  nor  by  the  rebound  from 
its  effects  and  the  estimate  worked  out  by  Mr.  Hardy  will  well  apply.  In  fact,  the 
annual  average  calculated  on  the  figures  of  the  last  four  Censuses  (9'5)  presents  a 
remai'kable  agreement  with  Mr.  Hardy's  figure.  This  rate  of  population  growth  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  the  normal  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  Cj.lculated  on  the  basis  of 
this  rate,  the  population  for  1891  would  be  2,640,522  against  2,557,736,  the 
u'uraber  actually  returned, 

48.  The  percentage  of  real  increase,  therefore,  for  the  last  decade  is  1 1  "8  against 

15"4,  the  rate  worked  out  on  the  population  as  actually 
Corrected  rate  of  tnerease.  ,        ,  t    , ,  ^    ^  i  i      «  o     tii  -' 

returned  and  exceeds  the  accepted  normal  by  z'o.   Ini.s 

is  due  to  increase  in  the  number  of  births  and  immigi*ants  during  the  last  decade. 

Taluk  Variations. 

49.  In  discussing  the  fluctuations  In  the  population  of  each  Taluk,  we  have 

first  to  take  into  account  the  variations  due  to  changes 

Variations  adjnsted  for      in  area.    It  has  already  been  observed  (  Vide  para  1  of 

oliang'es  in  area.  Chapter  I)  that  the  measurements  of  extent  recorded 

in  reference  to  administrative  units  in  the  1891  Cen- 
sus Tables  differ  fi-om  those  of  this  Census  and  that  in  several  cases  the  limits  of 
the  areas  concerned  have  remained  the  same.  But  the  variations  resulting  from 
such  differences  affect  only  the  relation  of  population  to  ai-ea,  i.  e.,  density,  and  have 
already  been  dealt  with  in  the  previous  Chapter.  The  form  of  variation  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned  refers  to  the  population  figures  absolutely  viewed  and  is  due 
to  the  transfer  of  Provertis  or  portions  of  Provertis  from  one  Taluk  to  another.  In 
such  cases,  corrections  have  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  population  of  the  areas  so 
transferred,  in  order  to  ensure  a  common  basis  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Since 
1875,  about  a  dozen  Taluks  have  exchanged  Provertis ;  but  neither  in  1881 
nor  in  1891  have  any  adjustments  of  population  been  apparently  made.  The 
actual  figures  returned  for  the  limits  as  found  at  the  several  Censuses  seem  to  have 
been  utilized  for  gauging  the  decennial  variations.  The  only  means  now  of  remedy - 
ino-  this  would  be  to  carry  the  adjustments  backwards  and  to  note  in  Table  II  the 
Taluk  variations  at  ea^h  Cansus.  Bjt  the  population  figures  available  in  regard 
to  the  component  Provertis  of  the  affected  Taluks  are  not  sufficiently  full  to  enable 
this  beinfy  done.  The  total  population  is  all  that  is  available  for  the  three  previous 
Censuses.  Particulars  regarding  the  composition  of  the  sexes  so  necessary  for 
Table  II  cannot  now  ba  obtained.  Again,  in  regard  to  the  1881  Census,  the 
Taluk  totals  obtained  by  adding  the  Proverti  figures  do  not  tally  with  the 
Taluk  populations  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  Report.*  In  view,  however,  of  the 
comparatively  small  size  of  these  Provertis,  the  want  of  sufficient  and  accurate  in- 
formation regarding  them  need  not  be  a  bar  to  the  adjustment  of  Taluk  population. 
The  composition  of  the  sexes  in  the  population  of  any  Proverti  transferred  may  be 

»     Vide  (i)  pages  2J-29,  part  III.  of  Government  Almanac  for  1877 ;  (2)  pages  278-84,  Census  Report  for  1881 
and  (3)  pages  281-88,  Census  Report  for  I891. 
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cssAP.  II.  safely  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Talnk  as  a  whole.  As  regards  the 
FA3A.  50.  Xaluk  totals  of  1881  which,  as  just  observed,  differ  from  the  totals  oi  the  component 
Provertis,  the  differences  do  not  appear  to  be  so  great  as  to  seriously  affect  the 
results.  The  population  thus  adjusted  for  all  the  previous  Censuses  has  been  embodied 
in  Table  II  and  the  variations  from  Census  to  Census  calculated  on  these  adjusted 
figures,  shown  in  Subsidiary  Table  I.  A  separate  Subsidiary  Table  (IX)  is  also 
appended  showing  the  loss  or  gain  in  Taluk  population  from  Census  to  Census  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  furnished  by  the  Survey  Department  regarding  the  transfer  of 
Provertis. 

50.     A  glance  at  Subsidiary  Table  I  thus  prepared  shows  that  the  fluctuations 

in  the  Taluk  population  cover  a  very  wide  range.    In 

Notice  of  Variations.  •    i      m  t    ,         ,  ,.  ,.     ,  .         -, 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLES  I  &  viii.        ^^&^^^  Talufcs,  thc  rates  of  mcrease  he  between  4  and  10 

per  cent.;  in  five  others,  between  10  and  15  per  cent.; 
in  nine,  between  1 5  and  20  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  remaining  nine,  above  20  per 
cent.  Compared  with  the  previous  Censuses,  the  variations  are  rather  striking. 
Several  Taluks  which  in  1881  and  1891  showed  either  a  decrease  or  an  inconsider- 
able increase  now  exhibit  enormous  increases  in  their  population.  From  1875  to 
1881,  the  population  declined  in  the  Taluks  of  Agastisvaram,  Kalkulam,  Chirayinkil 
and  Shertallay  at  rates  of  3'2,  2'0, 1'O,  and  I'l  percent.,  respectively.  In  1891,  there 
was  a  further  decrease  of  2*4  per  cent,  in  Kalkulam  ;  but  Agastisvaram,  Chirayinkil 
and  Shertallay  showed  increases  of  10*5,  12'5and  3-1  percent,  respectively.  At  this 
Census,  however,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  15  per  cent,  in  all  these  Taluks 
except  Agastisvaram  where  the  increase  was  7'2  per  cent.  Again,  Tbvala,  Vilavankod 
Parur  and  Eranielin  each  of  which  there  was  a  decrease  in  1891  now  show  percentages 
of  increase  of  8"9,  16"1,  9'3  and  4-8  respectively.  In  the  Taluks  of  Neyyattinkara, 
Xedumangad,  Shencottah,  Ambalapuzha,  Yaikam,  Minachil,  Changanachery, 
Muvattupuzha,  Todupuzha  and  Alangad,  the  percentages  of  increase  are  markedly 
high,  being  3  to  25  times  more  than  in  1891. 

A  Map  (No.  8)  showing  the  Talukwar  variations  at  this  Census  and  a  Diagram 
(No.  2)  comparing  them  with  those  at  the  previous  Censuses  are  appended.  They 
illustrate  in  a  graphic  manner  the  abnormal  character  of  the  variations  disclosed. 

Explanations  have  been  suggested  in  the  1891  Census  Report  for  the  varia- 
tions disclosed  at  that  Census.  The  decrease  in  the  southern  Taluks  was  ascribed 
to  the  heavy  mortality  from  cholerai  and  to  the  annual  migration  of  the  Shanars 
to  the  neighbouring  British  village  of  Manad  in  quest  of  work  at  the  time  of  the 
Census,  while  in  the  interior  Taluks  tha  increase  was  mostly  accounted  for  by  the 
migration,  from  the  more  densely  peopled  Taluks  on  the  sea-board,  of  Syrian  Christ- 
ians and  Mahommedans  for  purposes  of  cultivation  and  occupation.  In  Parur  and 
Mavelikara,  the  decline  was  attributed  to  territorial  changes  and  the  increase  in 
Quilon  and  Chirayinkil,  to  reclamations  of  waste  land.*  But  the  first  two  causes  do 
jiot  seem  to  be  confined  in  their  operation  to  that  Census.  Cholera  pi-evailed  with 
great  severity  at  the  time  of  this  Census  and  still  the  southern  Taluks  show  large 
increases.  Nor  has  the  annual  migration  of  the  Shanars  affected  the  present 
enumeration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Shanars  are  found  to  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing in  numbers  from  Census  to  Census.  If  the  migrating  Shanars  had  escap- 
ed enumeration  at  every  Census,  their  number  would  not  affect  the  variation  be. 
tween  one  Census  and  another.  With  reference  to  the  increases  in  the  interioi' 
Taluks,  an  examination  of  the  Birth-Place  statistics  as  well  as  of  the  rates  of  in- 
crease in  the  affected  Taluks  themselves  does  not  seem  to  support  the  theory  of  any 
extensive  or  rapid  inter-Taluk  migpations. 


Vide  pages  294-95,  1891  Census  Repoct 
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In  regard  to  the  variation  at  this  Census,  it  has  first  to  be  noted  whether  chap.  il. 
these  are  genuine,  i.  e.,  due  to  the  actual  growth  of  population  during  the  last  para.  51. 
decade.  To  test  this,  a  Talukwar  statement  has  been  prepared  (Subsidiary  Table 
YIII.)  which  will  show  the  percentages  of  decrease  in  those  aged  ten  years  and 
above  at  each  succeeding  Census  on  the  total  population  returned  at  the  pre- 
ceding one.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  the  necessary  Provertiwar  age  figures, 
no  adjustments  have  been  made  in  the  Table  for  the  Taluks  which  have 
exchanged  areas.  Leaving  these  out  of  consideration,  it  is  still  found  that  the  rates  of 
decrease  at  this  Census  among  those  aged  ten  and  over  are  generally  far  too  low  to 
be  easily  explained  away.  This  point  has  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  variation  in  population  for  the  State  as  a  whole  and  the  views  therein  set  forth 
apply  equally  to  the  component  Taluks.  They  need  not,  therefore,  be  re-iterated. 
The  extraordinary  increase  now  exhibited  by  the  mountainous  Taluks  where  the 
difiiculties  in  the  way  of  an  accurate  enumeration  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
greater  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  country's  advancement  supports  the  explanation 
suggested.  In  Shencottah,  Pattanapuram  and  the  Cardamom  Hills,  the  increase  is, 
doubtless,  mainly  due  to  the  large  influx  of  labourers  in  connection  with  the  Rail- 
way works  and  the  growing  planting  industry.  Plumbago  mining  at  Vellanad 
probably  accounts  for  a  portion  of  the  increase  in  the  Taluk  of  Nedumangad.  But 
it  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  increases  in  the  other  Taluks  to  causes  of  an  equally 
indubitable  nature.  In  Shertallay,  Vaikam,  Ettumanur,  Kottayara,  Muvattupuzha, 
and  Alangad,  the  gain  by  immigration  was  small,  while  in  twelve  other  Taluks 
the  variation  was  on  the  side  of  loss  on  this  account.  Still,  these  Taluks  show 
considerable  increases.  Even  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  a  comparatively  greater 
number  of  births  during  the  last  decennium  in  several  of  these  Taluks,  a  large 
residuum  of  increase  has  still  to  be  explained. 

In  these  circumstances  a  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  variation  as  embodied 
in  Subsidiary  Table  I  must  needs  fail  to  convey  any  accurate  idea  of  the  growth  of 
population,  even  after  all  adjustments  with  reference  to  inter- Taluk  transfers  of 
areas  shall  have  been  made.  As  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  the 
1891  population  of  each  Taluk  has,  therefore,  to  be  first  revised  before  the  actual 
variations  between  1881-1891  and  1891-1901  could  be  calculated.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  distribute  among  the  component  Taluks  the  deficiency  in  1891.  Such  Subsidiary 
Tables  as  may  closely  bear  on  the  subject  in  hand  are,  therefore,  simply  annexed 
to  this  Chapter.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  forces  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Chapter  as  being  generally  at  work  towards  an  advance  in  popula- 
tion have  been  in  full  swing  during  the  past  decennium  and  that  to  them  should 
be  conceded  their  full  share  in  bringing  about  the  increase  exhibited  at  this  Census. 
It  may  be  added  that,  looking  at  the  rates  at  which  the  people  have  increased  from 
Census  to  Census,  the  hilly  Eastern  tracts  appear  to  have  progressed  faster  than  the 
Western  sea-board  regions — a  sure  sign  of  the  steadily  advancing  exploitation  of 
hitherto-neglected  areas. 

51.     As  stated  in  para  34  of  Chapter  I,  the  variations  in  the  number  of  houses 

in  each  Taluk  may  now  be  considered.  It  has  to  be  noted 
Variation  In  occupied      ^^io,^^  ^^^  ^^^  reasons  given  in  para  37  of  that  Chapter, 

adjustments  in  the  number  of  houses  with  reference 
to  inter- Taluk  transfers  of  areas  have  not  been  possible  and  that  this  considerably 
modifies  the  aspect  of  the  variations  noticed  in  respect  of  the  affected  Taluks.  But 
it  may  be  observed  generally  that  the  rates  of  progress  in  population  and  in  houses 
are  almost  uniform  and  that  the  reasons  which  were  found  to  have  contributed  to 
the  advance  in  population  would  apply  to  the  increase  in  houses  as  well.     One 
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CHAP.  II.      remark  specially  applicable  to  the  variation  in  houses  may,  however,  be  added. 

FAB,A.  52.  Temporary  causes,  such  as  local  migrations,  may  be  enough  to  suddenly  svell  or 
diminish  the  population  in  any  tract ;  but  the  causes  at  work  towards  an  augment- 
ation in  the  number  of  habitations  are  ordinarily  o£  slow  operation. 

Variation  in  Urban  Population. 

52.  The  total  population  classed  as  urban  at  this  Census  is  183,835  against 

107,693  in  1891.     Towns  were  not  separately  cen- 
Varlation  In  urvan  .  .  . 

population.  sused  in  1881 ;  and  as  the  figures  given  in  the  1881 

Subsidiary  Table  X.  Report  Under  the  head  of  urban  population  are  only 

approximate,  no  comparison  has  been  attempted  in  respect  of  that  Census. 

Taking  only  the  last  decade,  therefore,  the  total  urban  increase  is  found  to  be 
76,142  or  70'7  per  cent.  As,  however,  the  places  treated  as  Towns  at  the  Censuses 
of  1891  aiid  1901  have  not  been  the  same,  the  decennial  variation  has  to  be  deter- 
mined only  with  reference  to  the  six  Towns  that  were  common  to  both  the  enu- 
merations, viz.,  Nagercoil,  Trivandrum,  Shencottah,  Quilon,  Alleppey  and  Kottayam. 
In  1891  the  population  of  these  Towns  amounted  to  93,034.  But  at  this  Cen- 
sus the  total  population  for  the  same  limits  has  risen  to  177,910.  This  gives  an 
aggregate  increase  of  84,876  or  a  percentage  of  91*2 — a  rate  of  growth  which  has 
to  be  characterized  as  extraordinary.  Taking  the  Towns  separately,  the  rates  of 
increase  in  several  of  tliem  are  found  to  be  noticeably  large ;  in  some  cases,  even 
incredible.  For  the  1891  area,  the  Towns  of  Trivandrum  and  Kottayam  return  at 
this  Census  about  treble  and  Nagercoil  more  than  double  their  then  population. 
Considering  the  size  of  our  Towns  and  the  limited  facilities  for  any  rapid  develop- 
ment, it  has  to  be  said  that  these  variations,  taken  individually  or  in  the  aggregate, 
are  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  will  not  bear  acceptance  without  adequate  ex- 
planation, 

53.  The  variations  in  the  number  of  houses  are  still  more  striking.     As  already 

noticed  in  para  35  of  Chapter  I,  houses  in  urban  areas 
Variation  In  urban  houses.  „         i,     i  ■  \    ■         ,  r,^,  ,      ,^„  ,- 

are  found  to  have  mcreased  smce  1891  by  83'5  per  cent. 

From  the  figures  for  the  six  Towns  mentioned  in  that  para,  it  is  seen  that  within 
identical  limits,  houses  in  Trivandrum  have  increased  by  as  much  as  196*7  percent, 
and  in  Kottayam  and  ISTagercoil  by  174*5  and  126-5  percent,  respectively ;  in  the 
other  three  Towns,  Shencottah,  Quilon  and  Alleppey,  the  variation  was  but  small. 
In  the  case  of  the  population,  it  is  possible  that  the  necessities  of  trade,  the  exigen- 
cies of  business  and  the  attractions  of  town  life  may  cause  a  townward  influx  in 
large  numbers.  But  it  is  not  clear  how  permanent  habitations  could  increase  so 
rapidly.  With  the  actual  increases  shown,  it  is  noted  that  while  in  Kottayam  four 
houses  have  been  newly  built  every  week  during  the  last  decade  and  in  Nagercoil,  6, 
as  many  as  18  have  risen  in  Trivandrum  during  the  same  short  interval  of  seven 
days. 

The  uniformity  of  variation  in  regard  to  both  houses  and  population  seems  to 
negative  the  possibility  of  either  having  been  over-counted  or  under-estimated  in 
reference  to  the  other.  The  sudden  increase  in  both  of  these  demands,  therefore, 
a  full  enquiry  which  will  now  be  attempted. 

54.  Attention  has  to  be  drawn  at  the  outset  to  para  8  of  the  Introduction 

where  reference  has  been  made  to  the  arrangements  in 
ZSzamlnatlon  of  urban  ,.  .,i    ,i  „  m  ,S, 

statistics.  connection  with  the  censusmg  of  Towns,     The  consti- 

tution of  the  whole  State,  the  Towns  included,  in  terms 
of  Karas  or  portions  of  Karas  has  been  defined  and  population  figures  for  these 
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units  have  been  compiled.  They  will  be  found  separately  published.  The  absence  chap,  ii- 
of  such  information  was  seriously  felt  at  the  1891  Census.  Discovering  a  vast  para.  54 
difference  between  the  1881  and  the  1891  populations  of  the  Towns  of  Trivandrum 
and  AUeppey,  Mr.  Baines,  the  then  India  Census  Commissioner,  desired  to  know 
the  population  returned  for  the  Towns  for  the  same  areas  in  both  the  enumerations. 
In  answer  he  was  informed  that  the  limits  of  these  Towns  were  fixed  in  1891  with  ' 
reference  to  convenient  landmarks,  &c.,  and  not  to  Karas  as  in  1881,  that  it  was 
not  known  what  relations  these  landmarks  bore  to  those  Karas  and  that,  without  this 
information,  the  1881  figures  for  the  1891  areas  could  not  be  made  out.  He  wrote 
back  and  said  : — "  A  note  has  been  made  of  the  facts  reported.  It  will  be  advisable 
to  have  placed  on  record  the  exact  line  fixed  on  this  occasion  for  the  urban  limits 
of  the  two  towns,  so  that  at  the  next  Census  comparison  may  be  practicable."  The 
town  boundaries  were  accordingly  recorded  in  the  last  Census  Report.*  But  as 
no  separate  population  statistics  were  published  for  the  component  blocks  of  each 
Town,  the  then  population  of  the  present  altered  limits  could  not  be  calculated  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  A  converse  calculation  was,  therefore,  made  and  the  present 
population  taken  for  the  past  area  by  an  elaborate  process  of  territorial  adjustment. 
To  obviate  difficulties  in  the  future,  figures  have  been  recorded  for  each  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Provertis  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  Towns  as  at 
present  delimited.  The  above  arrangement,  though  one  of  administrative  detail? 
is  here  noted  as  it  bears  closely  on  the  present  enquiry. 

The  examination  of  the  figures  for  each  Town  may  now  be  proceeded  with. 
It  must  be  stated  in  anticipation  that,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  the  statistics 
of  houses  with  the  same  ease  as  those  of  population,  they  are  left  out  of  considera- 
tion in  this  enquiry.  But  as  the  variation  in  houses  and  population  has  been  found 
to  be  parallel,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  one  case  are  applicable  to  the  other 
as  well. 

I.     Trivandrum: 

In  1891.         (for  ISgl  Umits).  Variation.  Percentage. 

Occupied  houses...    4,793  14,223  +    9,430  +1967 

Population 27,887  80,787  +  52,900  +  189-7 

During  the  past  decade,  no  extraordinary  activity,  industrial  or  commercial, 
seems  to  have  developed  itself  in  the  Town  of  Trivandrum,  nor  have  other  influences, 
natural  or  artificial,  been  in  operation  within  that  area  so  as  to  cause  an  augmen- 
tation of  more  than  fifty  thousand  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  On  close  ex- 
amination, however,  it  is  found  that  the  1891  total  was  incorrectly  made  up,  i.  e.,  it 
did  not  include  all  the  figures  which  ought  to  have  been  included  in  it.  To  take  an 
illustration,  the  population  of  the  Provertis  of  Nellamon  and  Palkulankara  lying 
wholly  within  the  1891  Town  limits  should  naturally  have  been  included  within  the 
Town  figure.  But  this  has  not  been  done.  From  the  Village  statement  published  in 
pages  281-288  of  Vol,  I,  of  the  Report  on  that  Census,  it  is  seen  that  these 
Provertis  have  been  classed  along  with  rural  areas  and  the  population  entered 
accordingly.  In  the  case  of  some  other  Provertis  too,  distinctly  urban  figures  have 
been  placed  under  rural.  That  the  1891  population  for  Trivandrum  should  have 
otherwise  stood  at  a  far  higher  figure  than  the  one  actually  recorded  will  be  clear 
from  an  examination  of  the  population  figures  for  the  several  Provertis  as  given  in 

•     Vide  pages  20  and  175,  Travancore  Census  Eeport  for  1891. 
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CHAP.  II,    the  1891  Report  and  as  now  ascertained  for  the  same  limits. 
PARA.  54.    larized  below. 


These  are  particu- 


Population  in  1891. 

Population  in  1901 

(for 

1891  limits). 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

1. 

Nellamon    Proverti 

...  14,233 

Separate 

?i 

22,584 

2. 

Palkulankara  Do. 

...  10,304 

figures 

„ 

13,070 

3. 

Vanehioor        Do. 

..    8,664 

not 

127 

35,519 

4. 

Vattiyurkavu  Do. 

..  10,672 

recorded. 

11,432 

2,238 

5, 

Pattern            Do. 

..    6,515 

2,653 

6,854 

6. 

Kulathoor       Do. 

..    7,500 

27,887 

8,890 

622 

Total 


57,888 


27,887 


23,102 


80,787 


Now,  as  there  was  in  1891  no  rural  tract  within  the  Provertis  of  Nellamon  and 
Palkulankara,  the  figures  entered  for  these  Provertis  under  the  head  of  rural 
population  ought  to  have  wholly  gone  to  the  urban.  In  Vanehioor  and  Pattom 
the  rural  populations  as  now  found  within  the  limits  as  they  stood  in  1891  are 
127  and  2,653  respectively.  Even  supposing  that,  in  these  Provertis,  the  rural 
populations  have  not  increased  since  the  previous  Census,  i.  e.,  had  been  as  many 
as  127  and  2,653  even  in  1891,  there  is  still  a  difference  of  8,537  and  3,862  respec- 
tively to  be  accounted  for.  These,  therefore,  should  really  go  under  the  Town 
population  for  that  year.  In  regard  to  the  remaining  two  Provertis — Vattiyurkavu 
and  Kulathoor — ^the  variations  do  not  seem  abnormal. 

Revised  in  the  light  of  these  remarks,  the  rural  and  urban  figures  for  the  Censuses 
of  1891  and  1901  would  stand  thus: — 


POPULATIO> 

r  IN  1891. 

POPULATIOS 

IN  1901. 

(for 

1891 

imits). 

Rural. 

Urban . 

Rural . 

Urban 

1. 

Nellamon    Proverti 

•'•                ») 

14,233 

» 

22,584 

2. 

Palkulankara  Do. 

1) 

10,304 

TT 

13,070 

3. 

Vanehioor       Do. 

127 

8,537 

127 

35,519 

4. 

Vattiyurkavu    Do. 

.      10,672 

Tl 

11,432 

2,238 

5. 

Pattom            Do. 

...      2,653 

3,862 

2,653 

6,854 

6. 

Kulathoor       Do. 

..      7,500 

27,887 

8,890 

622 

Total 


20,952 


64,823 


23,102 


80,787 


On  the  adjusted  figures,  the  urban  population  shows  an  increase  of  15,964  or 
24-6  per  cent,  for  the  past  ten  years  and  the  rural,  an  increase  of  10-3  per  cent. 
The  population  of  the  Taluk  as  a  whole  has  advanced  by  19-9  per  cent.  And  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Trivandrum  is  the  Capital  of  the  State,  the  rate  worked  out, 
viz.,  24-6  per  cent.,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  Town  during  the 
decade  that  has  just  closed. 

As  already  stated,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  take  in  houses  for  the  above 
detailed    examination.      To    calculate,    however,    the    total    number,  the    aver- 
age  number  of  persons  per    house   on   the    figures   as   then   returrJed    may  be 
taken  and  the  total  corrected  population  divided  by  this  average.     The  result  will 
of  course,  be  only  approximate.      As  thus  worked  out,  the  number  of  occupied 
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houses  in  1891  comes  to  11,141  giving  for  this  Census  an  increase  of  3,082  or  277    chap,  ii 
per  cent.  para.  54 

2.  Nagereoil: 

In  1891.      (for  JsOl^limits).    'Variation.    Pel-centage. 
Occupied  houses    ...      2,475  5,606  +     3,131        +  126-5 

Population      11,187  26,782  +  14,595        +  130-6 

The  Town  is  made  up  of  parts  of  two  Provertis,  viz.,  Kottar  and  Padappattu. 
Their  populations  at  the  Censuses  of  1891  and  1901  are  subjoined  with  the  percen- 
tages of  Taluk  and  Proverti  variations  since  1881. 

Population  in  1891.  ^^^^'fJa??  '^/f  ^• 

(for  1891  limits). 

Rural.                  Urban.  Rural            Urban. 

Kottar   Proverti    ...  10,379           Separate  figures  6,620  18,150 

Padappattu  Do.       ...  11,694             not  recorded.  4,843             7,632 

11,187 


22,073  11,187  10,463  25,782 


Variation  in  the  total  population  of  the  two  Provertis 

of  Kottar  and  Padappattu  between  ...        1891  &  1901  +  8-9  per  cent. 

Do.  Do.  1881  &  1891  +  72  per  cent. 

Do.  in  the  population  of  the  portions  of  the  two 
Provertis  of  Kottar  and  Padappattu  contain- 
ed within  town  limits  between        1891  &  1901  -I-  130-5  per  cent. 

Do.         Do.  outside  the  town  limits  between    ...        1891  &  1901  —    62-6  per  cent. 

Do.     in  the  population  of  all  the  other  Provertis 

of  the  Taluk  between  1891  &  1901  -f        6  per  cent. 

Do.     in  the  total  Taluk  population  between     ...        1891  &  1901  +      7-2  per  cent. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  total  population  of  the  Kottar  and 
Padappattu  Provertis  has  increased  since  1891  by  8-9  per  cent.  This  rate  differs 
but  slightly  from  that  of  the  previous  intercensal  period  (7-2  per  cent.)  as  well  as 
from  that  shown  at  this  Census  for  the  whole  Taluk  (7-2  per  cent.)  and  may 
accordingly  be  taken  as  representing  the  normal  growth  of  the  two  Provertis. 
But  within  the  Provertis  themselves  portions  of  which  have  been  merged  in  the 
Town,  the  urban  element  has  risen  by  130' 5  per  cent,  while  the  rural  has  gone 
down  by  52-6  per  cent.  Considering  that  the  population  in  the  rest  of  the  Taluk 
has  increased  by  as  much  as  6  per  cent.,  one  should  take  it  as  highly  improbable  and 
calting  for  explanation  that  there  should  be  such  a  rapid  depopulation  in  the  rural 
portions  of  these  two  Provertis  in  particular.  No  special  causes  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  at  work  to  any  great  extent  within  the  Town  so  as  to  have  drained  the  im- 
mediately surrounding  tracts  of  such  large  numbers.  There  was  no  important  reli- 
gious or  social  gathering  within  the  Town  on  the  Census  date  nor  was  that  a  mar- 
ket-day drawing  in  a  large  concourse  of  people. 

To  examine  the  figures  in  greater  detail,  the  population  of  Padappattu,  urban 
and  rural,  is  returned  at  this  Census  as  12,475.  In  1891,  the  rural  portion  alone  is 
stated  to  have  contained  11,694  inhabitants.  Assuming  this  figure  to  be  correct 
and  assuming  also  the  1891  total  population  not  to  have  been  less  than  that  at  this 
Census,  we  should  have  for  the  urban  portion  of  Padappattu  only  781  inhabitants 
in  1901.  This,  doubtless,  is  incorrect  as  a  single  Kara  of  that  Proverti — Vataseri — 
out  of  the  6  Karas  included  within  the  Town  has  now  returned  as  many  as  3,783 
persons.  A  similar  difficulty  at  reconciliation  with  the  actual  enumeration  returns 
is  revealed  by  the   figures  for    the  urban  and  rural  portions  of  Kottar.      This 
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CHAP. 


PAB.A.  54. 


II.    leads  one  to  suspect  that  at  the  1891   Census  the  rural  population  of  the  Kottar 
and  Padappattu  Provertis  was  exaggerated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  urban  element. 

With  the  figures  available,  it  is  not  impossible  to  estimate  the  population  of  the 
Nagercoil  Town  in  1891.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  two  Provertis  just  referred  to 
is  found  to  be  8"9  per  cent,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Taluk,  6  per  cent.  Taking  the 
mean  of  these  two  rates,  7"5  per  cent.,  as  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  rural  portions 
of  Kottar  and  Padappattu  and  working  back  on  the  figures  of  this  Census,  we  get 
only  5,227  and  4,505  respectively  as  their  rural  population  or  a  total  of  9,732 
inhabitants.  This  being  the  more  probable  figure,  the  excess  (/.  e.,  22,073  as  per 
last  Report  minus  9,732)  12,341  entered  as  rural  population  has  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Town.  The  population  in  Nagercoil  will  then  be  11,187  the  Eeport  figure  for 
the  Town  plus  12,341,  or  23,528.  The  present  population  being  25,782,  the 
increase  will  be  2,254  or  9"6  per  cent.  As  the  Taluk  of  Agastisvaram  in  which  is 
situated  the  Nagercoil  Town  shows  when  taken  as  a  whole  only  an  increase  of  7"2 
per  cent,  in  its  population,  the  urban  rate  now  worked  out,  viz.,  9'6,  cannot  be 
considered  inaccurate. 

In  regard  to  houses,  we  find  that,  by  working  on  the  method  adopted  for  Tri- 
vandrum,  there  must  have  been  not  less  than  5,205  houses  in  1891.  This  gives  an 
increase  of  7*7  per  cent,  for  this  Census. 

3.  Sheneottah : 


In  1891. 

In  1901. 
(for  1891   limits). 

Variation. 

Percenti 

Occupied  houses 

...    2,121 

2.164 

+    43 

+  2-0 

Population     . . . 

...    8,727 

9,039 

+  312 

+  3-6 

The  actual  increase  in  numbers  is  small.  While  the  population  in  the  Town 
increased  by  only  3'6  per  cent.,  that  in  the  Taluk  as  a  whole  has  advanced  by  as 
much  as  21"4  per  cent.  If  the  Taluk  outside  the  Town  is  alone  taken,  the  rate  of 
increase  is  found  to  be  28'1  per  cent.  This  strikingly  high  rate  of  rural  increase 
is  due  to  an  influx  from  outside  the  Taluk  and  probably  from  within  the  Town 
itself  on  account  of  the  Railway  works  now  in  progress. 

The  variation  in  houses  is  similarly  explained. 

4.  Quilon : 


In  1891. 

In  1901. 
(for  1891   limits). 

Variation. 

Percentage. 

Occupied  houses 

...      2,895 

2,790 

—     105 

—  3-6 

Population 

...    15,375 

16,765 

+  1,390 

+  9-0 

The  percentage  of  urban  increase  is  thus  about  half  as  much  more  than  that 
for  the  whole  Taluk  (6 "3  per  cent.). 

But  for  the  withdrawal,  before  the  Census,  of  the  British  Regiment  from  that 
station,  the  population  of  the  Town  of  Quilon  would  have  risen  by  about  15 
per  cent. 

In  regard  to  occupied  houses,  there  is  a  decrease  of  3-6  per  cent.,  due  prob- 
abl}'  to  the  reason  just  stated.  The  percentage  of  unoccupied  houses  to  the  total  is, 
it  may  be  noted,  higher  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  Taluk  as  a  whole, 
being  7'1  against  4'7. 
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5.  Alleppey :  chap. 

In  1891.      (fo/ig/uimits.)  Variation.         Percentage. 

Occupied  houses       4,505  4,849  +344  +    76 

Population      22,768  24,918  +2,150  +     9-4 

Here  the  percentage  of  increase  (9-4)  is  lower  than  that  for  the  whole 
Taluk  (11  "8).  The  higher  rate  in  the  Taluk  is  seen  to  be  due  to  a  general- 
rise  in  all  the  Provertis. 

The  increase  in  houses  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  population. 

6.  Kottayam  : 

In  1891.        (for  189\^  Ws.)  Variation.         Percentage. 

Occupied  houses        1,310  3,597  +    2,287  +     174-5 

Population     7,090  20,619  +  13,529  +     1908 

The  rates  of  increase  seem  even  higher  than  in  the  case  of  Trivahdrum.  The 
remarks  made  in  regard  to  that  Town  apply  in  even  greater  degree  to  the  com- 
paratively smaU  Town  of  Kottayam.  The  explanation  has  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
figures  themselves.  The  population  of  the  Provertis  of  Kottayam  and  Vijayapuram 
which  compose  the   Town  stands  distributed  thus  : — 

Population  in  1891.  Population  in  1901. 

(for  1891  limits.) 
Eural.  Urban.  Rural.  Urban. 

Kottayam        Proverti        ...  11,874  Separate  figures  5,969  13,417 

Vijayapuram       Do.  ...14,396  not  recorded  15,598  7,202 

7,090 


26,270  7,090  21,557  20,619 

Variation  in  the  total  population  of  the  two  Provertis 

of  Kottayam  and  Vijayapuram  between        ...  1891  &  1901  +    26-4  per  cent. 

Do:  Do.  1881  &  1891  +     lO'S  per  cent. 

Do.  in  the  total  population  of  the  two  Provertis 
of  Kottayam  and  Vijayapuram  inside  the 
town  limits  between         ...  1891  &  1901  +  190-8  per  cent. 

Do.      Do.  outside  the  town  limits  between  ...  1891  &  1901  —    17-9  per  cent. 

Do.     in  the  total  population  of  all  the  other  Pro- 
vertis in  the  Taluk  between  1891  &  1901  +     19-2  per  cent. 

Do.     in  the  total  Taluk  population  between  ...  1891  &  1901  +    22-4  per  cent. 

On  an  examination  of  these  figures,  it  is  found  that  those  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  two  Provertis  of  Kottayam  and  Vijayapuram  have  been  exaggerated  in 
1891  as  in  the  case  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Nagercoil  Town.  As  a  result  of  this, 
it  is  seen  that  in  the  Kottayam  Proverti  the  rural  population  distributed  over  three 
comparatively  prosperous  villages  has,  judging  from  the  figures  recorded,  now  de- 
clined by  as  many  as  5,915  inhabitants.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  probable,  especially  as  every  other  Proverti  in 
the  Kottayam  Taluk  has  exhibited  an  increase.  As  the  remarks  made  with  reference 
to  Nagercoil  would  apply  to  Kottayam  as  Avell,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them  here. 
The  probable  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  1891  Census  may  now  be  estimated.  Tlie 
two  Provertis  of  Kottayam  and  Vijayapuram  show  an  increase  of  26-4  per  cent,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Taluk,  an  increase  of  19*2  per  cent.  Taking  a  mean  of  these  two, 
22-8  per  cent.,  as  the  probable  rate  of  rural  increase  in  the  above  two  Provertis 
between  1891  and  1901  and  working  back  on  the  present  figures,  we  get  as  the  rural 
population  of  Kottayam  and  Vijayapuram  4,852  +  12,702  or  a  total  of  17,554,  the 
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CHAP.  11.  corresponding  Eeport  figures  for  these  two  Provertis  at  the  last  Census  bemg  11,874 
PARA.  55.  and  14,396  or  a  total  of  26,270.  The  difference  (8,716),  therefore,  reaUy  belongs  to 
the  urban  and  should  be  credited  to  the  figure  actually  returned  as  such,  viz.,  7,090. 
This  would  fix  the  population  of  Kottayam  in  1891  at  not  less  than  15,806.  For 
the  same  limits,  the  number  now  returned  is  20,619.  The  percentage  of  increase 
is  thus  30 "4  against  190'8  yielded  by  the  Report  figure.  The  increase  for  the  whole 
Taluk,  however,  is  22'4  per  cent.  The  urban  rate  is  still  high  and  may  probably  be 
due  to  the  development  the  Town  has  received  within  the  last  decade. 

The  number  of  houses  in  1891  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  population  as 
above  adjusted  amounts  to  2,920  as  against  3,597  at  this  Census,  thus  showing  an 
increase  of  23*1  per  cent. 

55.  From  this  examination  of  the  statistics  of  population  for  the  six  Towns 

common  to  the  last  two  Censuses,  it  appears  that  the 
Aiyusted  rates  of  urban     population  in  three  Towns,  viz.,    Nagercoil,  Trivan- 

drum  and  Kottayam  was  under-estimated  m  1891. 
Taking  the  adjusted  figures  for  these  Towns  and  adding  them  to  those  for  the  other 
three,  viz.,  Shencottah,  Quilon  and  AUeppey,  we  get  151,027  as  their  aggre^te  urban 
population  at  the  Census  of  1891.  Within  identical  limits  the  population  enumerated 
at  this  Census  for  these  six  Towns  works  up  to  177,910  and  exhibits  an  increase 
of  26,883  or  17*8  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  number  of  occupied  houses  for  urban  areas  in  1891,  the 
revised  figures  give  28,787  as  the  total.  At  this  Census,  they  amount  to  33,229, 
and  show  an  increase  of  15"4  per  cent. 

56.  In  the  preceding  paras  the  variation  in  town  population  has  been  ex- 

amined and  noted.  It  may  be  of  interest  now  to  see 
m  what  direction  the  people  have  moved  during  the 
last  decade,  whether  from  country  to  town  or  vice  versa.  In  order  to  ascertain 
this,  the  proportion  of  the  total  urban  population  of  the  State  to  the  total  rural 
as  returned  at  this  Census  should  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  figure  for 
1891.  But  this  is  not  possible  as  the  Towns  have  not  been  the  same  at  both 
the  Censuses.  Six  Towns  were  common  to  both  enumerations  and  the  per- 
centages of  the  urban  population  at  the  two  Censuses  in  the  Taluks  in  which 
these  are  situated  are,  therefore,  compared  below  : — 


1.  Agastisvaram    Taluk 

(Nagercoil  Town.) 

2.  Trivandrum         Do. 

(Trivandrum  Town.) 

3.  Quilon  Do. 

(Quilon  Town.) 

4.  Shencottah  Do. 

(Shencottah  Town.) 

5.  Ambalapuzha  and 
ShertaUay        Taluks 

(AUeppey  Town.) 

6.  Kottayam        Taluk 

(Kottayam  Town.) 


Percentage 

OP 

Urban 

Difference. 

Population 

IN 

1891 

1901. 

...  26-9 

27-6 

+   -7 

...  67-9 

60-2 

+2-3 

...  12-6 

12-9 

+   -3 

...  27-2 

23-2 

—40 

...  10-7 

10-1 

-  -6 

...  20-5 

21-9 

+  1-4 

Total  ...    236  241  +  -6 


These  proportions,  though  exhibiting  varying  degrees  of  urbanization,  never- 
theless, show  that  the  general  townward  tendency  is  still  feeble.     The  bulk  of  the 
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population  live  on  agriculture  and  are  in  the  main  rural  in  their  tastes  and  habits. 
Their  wants  are  few  and  the  paddy  field  and  the  garden  give  them  the  simple 
sustenance  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed.  Whatever  else  they  require, 
they  get  from  local  bazaars  or  from  the  nearest  markets.  Fairs  held  in  connection 
with  temple  and  church  festivals  also  enable  them  to  provide  themselves  with  any 
other  articles  of  necessity  or  even  luxury  they  may  desire  to  have.  Further,  the 
pressure  on  land  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  its  maximum ;  and  even  if  it  has, 
there  are  not  in  any  Travancore  town  industries  established  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  attract  the  surplus  population.  Trade  is  another  important  element  in  determin- 
ing the  centralisation  of  the  people  in  urban  areas  ;  but  in  none  of  our  Towns  is  this 
factor  present  to  any  marked  extent. 


CXAP.  XX. 
PARA.  56. 
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CKAP.  IZ. 


NOTE 

ON 

SEASON,  RAINFALL  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


[The  particulars  embodied  in  this  Note  are  taken  from  the  Administration  Reports  and 
serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  physical  conditions  that  have  been  at  work  during  the  last  two 
decades. 

A  statement  of  rainfall  for  the  years  1885—1901  furnished   by  the  Meteorological  De- 
partment is  annexed  as  Subsidiary  Table  XI.] 

1881—82.  The  season  was  unfavourable  for  agriculture.  The  South-West  monsoon  was 
unprecedentedly  severe.  The  heavy  rains  in  the  North  brought  on  destructive  floods 
which  caused  great  distress  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population.  Rice  and 
salt  were  distributed  gratis  and  relief  works  were  started  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
had  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  their  living  by  field  labour.  Cholera  was 
very  severe  in  Nagercoil  and  Suchindrum  towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  prevailed 
in  a  more  or  less  epidemic  form  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State.  Small-pox  was 
epidemic  in  South  Travancore  throughout  the  year. 

1882—83.  The  season  was  very  favourable  for  agriculture.  The  rainfall  was  much  above 
the  normal  and  fairly  distributed  over  the  two  monsoons.  The  price  of  grain  was  lower 
than  in  the  year  previous.  Cholera  was,  as  usual,  imported  into  South  Travancore 
from  the  adjoining  Tinnevelly  District.  Small-pox  prevailed  more  or  less  through- 
out the  country. 

1883—84.  The  season  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  for  agriculture.  The  rainfall  was 
below  the  average  and  was  unequally  distributed.  The  earlier  or  the  N.  E.  Monsoon 
was  fairly  good,  but  the  later  or  the  S.  W.  Monsoon  was  almost  a  failure.  The  rains 
were  particularly  scanty  in  South  Travancore  which  therefore  suffered  most.  Prices 
were  higher  than  those  of  the  previous  year  and  attained  a  prohibitive  height  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  when  the  S.  W.  Monsoon  failed.  Public  health  was 
unsatisfactory.  Cholera  prevailed  widely,  especially  in  South  Travancore.  Small- 
pox was  also  prevalent  in  North  Travancore  and  at  the  Capital.  The  incidence  of 
fever  was  greater  than  in  the  year  previous. 

1884—85.  The  season  was  favourable  for  agriculture.  The  total  rainfall  was  copious.  But 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  later  or  the  S.  W.  Monsoon,  the  Kunnypoo  or  the  September 
crop  harvested  in  the  early  part  of  the  Malabar  year  proved  a  disappointment  in 
South  Travancore.  Prices  ruled  even  higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  Public 
Ileal th  was  far  from  satisfactory.-  As  usual,  cholera  was  imported  from  Tinnevelly 
notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  Medical  Inspection  and  Detention  stations. 
The  disease  continued  in  an  epidemic  form  for  several  months  in  the  southern 
Districts  from  whence  it  spread  to  other  parts.  Small-pox  raged  in  some  of  the 
northern  Taluks  and  notably  in  Tiruvalla,  Mavelikara  and  Shencottah. 
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1885^86.  Although  the  rainfall  in  some  places  was  less  than  in  the  year  preceding,  ckap.  rr 
the  monsoons  were  favourable  for  both  the  September  and  February  crops.  The 
prices  of  food  grains  were,  however,  higher,  the  rise  being  more  in  south  Travancore 
than  in  the  north  where  they  remained  stationary.  Public  health  was  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  Cholera  did  not  prevail  in  an  epidemic  form.  But  cases  of  small- 
pox were  reported  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

1886—87.  The  season  was  not  so  favourable  for  agriculture  as  in  the  previous  year. 
The  total  amount  of  rainfall  was  insufficient  and  there  was  a  partial  failure  of  the 
second  harvest  in  south  Travancore.  The  prices  of  food  grains  were,  however, 
lower  than  in  the  year  previous,  on  account  of  large  imports.  There  was  no  general 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  any  part  of  the  State.  Small-pox  was  prevalent  throughout 
the  year. 

1887—88.  The  season  was  favourable  for  agriculture.  The  fall  of  rain  was  good.  The 
prices  were  lower  than  in  the  previous  year,  though  slightly  higher  in  the  south 
owing  probably  to  deficient  rainfall  in  the  adjoining  British  territory.  Imported 
cholera  prevailed  more  or  less  throughout  the  State.  A  severe  outbreak  of  fever 
occurred  in  the  Neyyattinkara  and  Vilavankod  Taluks,  chiefly  in  the  villages  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  GhS,ts. 

1888— B9.  The  season  was  on  the  whole  favourable  for  agriculture.  Prices  were  slightly 
higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  Cholera  prevailed  in  a  sporadic  form  at  the  begin- 
ning, was  very  severe  at  the  middle  and  disappeared  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
Fever  was  prevalent  more  or  less  throughout  the  State. 

1889—90.  The  season  was  not  favourable  for  agriculture.  The  rainfall  was  not  well 
distributed.  It  was  deficient  during  the  period  of  the  South-West  monsoon  and 
excessive  during  the  months  which  are  usually  rainless.  There  was  a  partial  failure 
of  crops  in  south  Travancore  where  the  fall  of  rain  was  considerably  less  than  in 
the  year  previous.  The  prices  of  food  grains  throughout  the  State  were  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Cholera  prevailed  in  some  of  the  southern  Taluks  as 
well  as  in  Shencottah,  Kottayam  and  Peermade.  Fever  was  less  prevalent  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

1890—91.  The  rainfall,  though  copious,  was  mostly  out  of  season  and  unevenly  distribut- 
ed. There  was,  therefore,  a  general  failure  of  crops.  The  Kannyppoo  which  is  the 
first  crop  of  the  Malabar  year  failed  over  a  large  area  especially  in  the  Southern 
division.  The  second  or  Kumbhom  crop  was  also  a  failure.  The  ruling  prices  of  food 
grains  rose  during  the  year.  In  south  Travancore  cholera  prevailed  with  great  severity. 

1891—92.  The  rainfall  was  abundant  and  evenly  distributed.  Prices  remained  almost 
stationary.  Cholera  and  small-pox  prevailed  more  or  less  throughout  the  country 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

1892—93.  The  season  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  for  agriculture.  The  fall  of  rain 
was  less,  especially  in  south  Travancore  where,  in  consequence,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable failure  of  crops  necessitating  large  remissions  of  Government  dues.  The 
ruling  prices  of  food  grains  rose  slightly.  Cholera  prevailed  in  an  epidemic  form. 
The  northern  Taluks  especially  Vaikam  and  portions  of  the  adjoining  Taluks 
suffered  most.  The  ravages  of  small-pox  were  also  great  during  the  year.  The 
■Quilon  Division  and  the  Taluks  of  Parur,  Kunnatnad  and  Changanachery  in  the 
Kottayam  Division  were  more  largely  affected  than  others. 

1893—94.  Except  in  the  two  Northern  (Quilon  and  Kottayam)  divisions,  the  season  was 
generally  unfavourable  owing  to  scanty  monsoons.     The  Padmanabhapuram  and 
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Trivandrum  Divisions  suffered  from  failure  o£  crops  and  from  scarcity  of  drink- 
ing water.  Relief  works  were  started;  and  were  it  not  that  large  quantities  of 
jJadd}'  were  imported  from  outside,  the  prices  would  have  risen  very  high.  The 
Avages  of  labour  did  not  vary  from  the  rates  of  the  previous  year.  Cholera  prevailed 
with  unusual  severity.  Small-pox  continued  during  the  year  but  was  confined  to 
north  Ti'avancore. 

1894—95.  The  season  was  on  the  whole  not  favourable  for  agriculture.  The  rainfall 
was  very  scanty  in  the  Trivandrum  and  Padmanabhapuram  divisions.  The  prices 
of  food  gi-ains  were  higher  than  in  the  year  preceding.  The  wages  of  labour 
remained  more  or  less  stationary.  There  were  comparatively  fewer  cases  of  cholera 
than  in  the  previous  year  and  the  virulence  of  small-pox  abated  considerably. 

1895—96.  The  season  was  on  the  whole  favourable  for  agriculture.  The  rainfall  in 
the  Southern  division,  though  better  than  in  the  previous  year,  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  wet  crops  in  purely  rain-fed  areas.  In  the  Trivandrum  division,  the  rain- 
fall was  just  sufficient  for  agricultural  requirements,  while  in  the  Quilon  divi- 
sion, it  was  copious.  The  want  of  sufficient  rain  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
coupled  with  the  severe  drought  that  followed,  injuriously  affected  the  produce  of  the 
cocoanut  tree,  while  the  floods  caused  by  the  South-West  monsoon  damaged  the 
standing  Kunny  crops  in  several  parts  of  the  Kottayam  division.  Prices  slightly 
fell  in  the  Southern  division  and  were  normal  in  Trivandrum  and  Quilon;  while  in 
Kottayam,  they  ruled  higher.  The  wages  of  labour  did  not  materially  differ  from 
those  in  the  year  previous.  Deaths  from  cholera  were  reported  from  all  the  Taluks 
except  Kottarakara;  but  its  destructive  influence  was  chiefly  directed  against  the 
southern  Taluks. 

1896—9^.  The  season  was  generally  favourable  for  agriculture.  The  rainfall  was  more 
copious  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  consequence  of  heavy  floods  which  caused 
serious  damage  to  cultivation  in  several  Taluks,  and  high  prices  of  food  grains  owing 
chiefly  to  famine  in  British  India,  there  was  considerable  distress  in  the  Quilon  and 
Kottayam  divisions.  Relief  works  were  started.  The  prices  of  food  grains  rose 
higher  on  account  of  the  short  crop  in  the  areas  affected  by  the  floods  and  of  the  limit- 
ed importation  of  paddy  and  rice  from  British  India.  Deaths  from  cholera  were 
reported  from  all  the  Taluks,  north  Travancore  being  the  area  of  greatest  intensity. 

1897—98.  The  season  was  on  the  whole  favourable  for  agriculture.  The  rainfall  was 
copious  and  fairly  well  distributed  and  the  rice  crop,  in  consequence,  was  good  in 
many  of  the  Taluks.  But,  in  those  bordering  on  the  backwaters  in  the  Northern 
division,  the  fall  of  rain  was  excessive  and  the  crops  suffered  to  some  extent.  The 
prices  of  food  grains  rose  during  the  year.  Cholera  did  not  prevail  in  an  epidemic 
form,  though  fatal  cases  were  returned  from  all  the  Taluks. 

1898—99.  The  season  was  more  favourable  for  agriculture  than  in  the  year  previous. 
The  rainfall  was  more  or  less  even  throughout  the  State.  The  price  of  paddy 
was  a  little  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  prices  of  the  other  food  grains 
remained  more  or  less  the  same.  There  were  no  remarkable  variations  in  the  aver- 
age daily  wages  of  labour  in  respect  of  the  chief  classes  of  artizans.  Cholera  was 
less  virulent  than  in  the  previous  year. 

1899—1900.  The  season  was  on  the  whole  less  favourable  for  agriculture  than  in  the  year 
previous.  The  rainfall  was  scanty  in  the  Padmanabhapuram  and  Trivandrum 
divisions,  where,  in  consequence,  crops  suffered  greatly.  But  in  the  other  divisions, 
the  rainfall  was  copious  and  the  harvest  plentiful.     Prices  remained  more  or  less  the 
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.same.    Wages  of  labour  remained  stationary.    Cholera  was  as  usual  virulent  in  the    CKAP.  li. 
Southern  division.     Small-pox  prevailed  in  a  sporadic  form  in  all  the  Taluks  except 
Agastisvaram,  Nedumangad,  Alangad  and  Parar. 

1900—1901.  The  season  was  generally  favourable  for  agriculture.  The  prices  of  food 
grains  and  the  wages  of  labour  remained  almost  stationary.  Cases  of  cholera  were 
reported  from  all  the  Taluks  except  Todupuzha.  But  the  disease  was  severe  only 
in  the  Taluks  south  of  Trivandrum. 
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CKAP.  XX. 


NOTE 

ON 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 


1.  Basis  of  the  System: — The  system  of  collecting  and  recording  Vital  Statistics 
is  of  recent  growth.  With  the  enactment  of  a  Regulation  (II  of  1069)  in  January 
1894  to  provide  for  the  Conservancy  and  Improvement  of  Towns  and  with  the  con- 
stitution of  Town  areas  as  defined  thereunder,  registers  of  births  and  deaths  were 
opened  in  the  five  Municipal  Towns  of  Nagercoil,  Trivandrum,  Quilon,  Alleppey  and 
Kottayam.  The  law  defined  the  persons  in  those  Towns  who  are  bound  when  required 
to  give  correct  information  about  births  and  deaths  and  prescribed  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  Eupees  20  for  any  person  who,  being  so  bound,  wilfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  give  such  information,  or  gives  false  information.  This  Regulation  was 
subsequently  repealed  by  Regulation  III  of  1076;  but  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
registration  of  Vital  Statistics  were  left  untouched.  The  legal  basis  of  the  collec- 
tion of  life  statistics  has  thus  remained  unchanged  for  the  last  eight  years  and  is 
contained  in  Sections  109  to  116  of  the  Regulation,  which  are  given  in  full  at 
the  end  of  this  Note. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  provisions  are  applicable  only  to  the  five  Municipal 
Towns  and  that  the  assistance  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  areas  are,  under  the 
law,  required  to  give  is  but  passive.  No  person  is  bound  on  his  own  motion  or 
responsibility  to  take  information  about  births  and  deaths  to  the  authority  consti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  but  only  to  '  give  or  cause  to  be  given  '  when  required,  infor- 
mation according  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowledge  or  belief.  With  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  sitting  so  loosely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  the  success  of 
the  system  mainl}-  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  employed  and  on  the 
diligence  with  which  their  work  is  tested  and  checked.  In  cases  where  the 
assistance  required  by  the  law  is  withheld,  the  offenders  could  be  prosecuted.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  or  no  prosecutions  have  been  instituted  and  considering 
that  tlie  bulk  of  the  people  even  in  Towns  are  yet  unable  to  appreciate  the  utility 
of  such  information  and  are  in  many  cases  disposed  even  to  resent  such  enquiries 
into  ilimily  events  as  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the  privacy  of  domestic  life, 
one  cannot  be  too  chary  in  seeking  the  aid  of  the  law  in  these  matters. 

In  regard  to  the  rural  parts,  the  collection  of  A'^ital  Statistics  began  only  in  1895. 
The  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  these  areas  is,  however,  not  made  under 
the  provisions  of  any  law  or  Regulation  but  under  the  executive  orders  of  Govern- 
ment issued  to  its  own  servants,  the  legislative  sanction  being,  as  above"  stated, 
confined  to  Towns.  In  the  absence  of  any  law  binding  the  people  to  give  informa- 
tion whenever  required,  even  the  small  support  which  the  system  can  count  upon 
in  urban  areas  is  absent  in  the  rural  tracts. 

The  work  is  thus  wholly  thrown  on  the  Government  agency  who  are  doubly 
handicapped  in  that  they  ha^'e  no  law   to  support  them  and  have  further  the 
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prejudices  and  sentiments  which  increase  as  we  move  more  and  more  into  the    chap.  il. 
inlying  parts,  to  face  and  respect. 

2.  Machinery: — The  machinery  for  the  collectionandregistration  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics is  a  rather  elaborate  one.  In  the  Towns,  the  Municipal  establishment  is  charged 
with  the  duty,  a  special  Registrar  responsible  for  checking  the  information  collected 
by  the  former  being  provided  for  the  Town  of  Trivandrum.  In  the  rural  areas, 
the  agency  is  of  a  varied  nature.  For  forest  tracts  including  the  areas  occupied  by 
the  Hill  tribes,  the  officers  of  the  Forest  Department  are  entrusted  with  the  collec- 
tion and  registration  of  Vital  Statistics.  The  recording  of  occurrences  among  the 
labourers  in  the  Estates  is  undertaken  by  the  Planters  themselves  who  note  the 
information  in  register  forms  issued  to  them. 

The  arrangements  on  the  plains  are  under  the  responsible  direction  of  the 
Revenue  Department  and  the  Viruthikars  constitute  the  chief  agency.  These 
Viruthikars  or  holders  of  personal  service  lands  formed  the  ancient  public 
service  of  the  State  especially  the  inferior  grades.  With  the  altered  condition 
of  the  times  this  system  of  remunerating  public  service  has  become  unsuit- 
able and  except  in  regard  to  certain  services,  the  policy  of  Government  has 
been  to  enfranchise  all  Viruthi  or  service  holdings.  But  the  collection  of  in- 
formation about  domestic  occurrences  in  a  village  could  be  best  done  by  persons 
familiar  with  the  locality  and  its  people.  And  in  rural  parts  where  agri- 
cultural holding  forms  the  current  coin  of  occupational  subsistence  and  among  a 
people  who  have  always  prided  themselves  in  living  the  life  of  their  ancestors,  the 
assigning  of  lands  to  be  held  by  hereditary  succession  in  the  village  to  which  the 
service  relates  and  in  favour  of  one  who  resides  in  it,  suggested  itself  as  the  most 
expedient  and  effective  plan.  Forfeiture  of  lands  held  from  remote  ancestry  is  a 
more  deterrent  form  of  punishment  than  the  dismissal  of  a  salaried  servant 
whose  employment  began  with  him  and  would,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  end  with  him.  The  arrangement  was  even  economical.  There  are  on 
the  whole  about  400  survey  villages  in  Travancore,  and  under  a  salaried  system,  say 
^R»-  5  a  month  per  head,  the  annual  cost  on  this  head  would  come  up  to  Jls-  20,000. 
This  was  deemed  a  prohibitive  cost.  At  the  same  time  the  ordinary  Revenue 
establishment  was  nut  found  suitable  for  being  entrusted  with  Vital  Statistics 
duties. 

Wherever,  therefore,  Viruthi  lands  lay  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  the  system 
of  land  remuneration  is  in  force.  This  holds  good  in  respect  of  28  Taluks.  Of 
these,  in  the  recently  settled  Taluks  of  Kartikapalli  and  Karunagapalli,  the  Revenue 
collectors,  besides  being  remunerated  by  grant  of  lands,  have  been  allowed  a 
small  money  payment  in  addition,  in  consideration  of  the  Vital  Statistics  duties 
they  have  been  called  on  to  perform.  In  the  remaining  three  Taluks,  there  have 
never  been  any  Viruthi  lands.  In  Tovala  and  Agastisvaram  bordering  the  Tin- 
nevelley  District  on  the  South,  the  village  Kavalkars,  the  remnants  of  the  old 
Police  now  working  under  the  orders  of  the  Police  Department,  have  been  charged 
with  Vital  Statistics  collection  in  addition  to  their  Police  work.  In  Shencottah 
where  there  are  neither  Viruthi  lands  nor  Kavalkars,  Revenue  peons  have  been 
appointed  to  this  duty. 

Included  within  the  31  Taluks  are  a  number  of  freehold  tracts,  viz.,  Attun- 
gal,  Kilimanur,  Edapalli,  Puniat,  and  Vanchipuzhai  where,  with  the  exception 
of  Puniat  whose  Chief  declined  to  co-operate,  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
the  Estates  themseves. 
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CHAP.  II.  At  the  several  Municipal  Offices,  registers  of  births  and  deaths  are  kept  and  the 

information  brought  in  by  the  subordinate  municipal  officials  is  entered  by  the  office 
clerks  or  by  the  specially  appointed  Registrar  in  the  case  of  the  Trivandrum  Town, 

3.  Qualification  and  Caste  of  Agency: — The  Viruthikars  who  collect  statistics  for 
the  rural  areas  are  all  able  to  read  and  write.  They  are  to  enter  the  particulars  as  they 
are  collected  in  their  private  note-book,  the  transcribing  into  the  Registers  which  are 
kept  at  the  village  offices  being  dbne  by  the  village  clerks  under  the  attestation  of 
the  Viruthikars.  The  informants  in  the  freehold  estates  have  all  been  selected  with 
reference  to  their  literacy  qualification.  The  Kavalkars  are  most  of  them  literate.  But 
the  area  assigned  to  each  being  small,  the  number  of  occurrences  is  not  more  than  could 
be  held  in  memory.  The  same  has  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  Revenue  peons  iji  the 
Shencottah  Taluk.  The  persons  who  help  the  collection  of  life  Statistics  in  Planters' 
Estates  and  Hill  tracts  are,  of  course,  literate  men  and  record  the  information 
brought  to  them  by  their  subordinates.  The  Viruthikars  are  generally  Nairs,  and 
the  Kavalkars,  Maravers. 

4.  Checking  of  Returns  .-—In  regard  tu  checking,  periodical  inspection  by  the 
officers  of  the  Sanitary  Department  is  superadded  to  the  local  scrutiny  of  the  Revenue 
Department  or  Estate  authorities  as  the  case  may  be.  The  vaccinators  are  also 
enjoined  to  take  note  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  course  of  their  rounds  and  check 
the  registers  kept  at  the  Proverti  Cutcherris  in  the  light  of  these  notes. 

Viewing  the  arrangements  as  a  whole,  one  should  think  that  they  are  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  country.  But  the  results  as  judged  from  the 
figures  returned  are  not  such  as  to  fully  countenance  this  belief.  It  has,  however, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  period  during  which  the  Vital  Statistics  agency 
has  been  at  work  is  too  short  to  enable  us  to  draw  conclusions  of  any  value. 
Even  in  British  India  where  Vital  Statistics  registration  has,  under  the  sti- 
mulus of  direct  legislative  authority,  been  in  operation  for  over  30  years,  inac- 
curacy in  the  figures  recorded  has  been  the  unwearying  theme  of  reviewers.  The 
inadequacy  and  unrealiability  of  life  statistics  retiirns  are  animadverted  upon 
in  almost  every  Census  Report.  It  is  not,  however,  over  sanguine  to  hope  that  the  ela- 
borate  and  even  costly  arrangements  made  by  the  Travancore  Government  will, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  bring  out  marked  order  and  efficiency. 

5.  Birth  and  Death  rates: — The  birth  and  death  rates  calculated  on  the  1891 
population  come  up  to  19*3  and  15'4  respectively.  Doubtless,  these  rates  are  low. 
The  percentage  of  still  births  to  total  births  is  2*2.  The  number  of  males  to  100 
females  still-born  is  120  per  cent.,  the  ratio  in  European  countries  which  are 
recommended  for  comparison  ranging    from    142  in  France  to  127  in  Bavaria. 

Separate  details  cannot  conveniently  be  given  with  any  kind  of  accuracy  in 
regard  to  urban  areas.  The  areas  now  constituted  for  Municipal  and  Vital  Statistics 
purposes  are  not  conterminous  with  those  for  which  population  figures  were 
returned  at  the  last  Census  (1891).  Nor  is  a  discussion  of  Vital  Statistics  returns 
in  reference  to  Census  figures  likely,  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  hereinbefore 
detailed,  to  be  anything  but  futile. 

\_Sections  in  the  Towns  Improvement  and  Conservancy  Regulation  (III  of  1076)  relating 
to  the  Registration  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Registration  of  109.     (1)  The  Committee  shall  keep  in  their  office  a  register  of  all  births  and  deaths  in 

deaths.  the  Town  according  to  the  forms  which  may  be  prescribed  for  the  purpose  by  Our  Dewan. 
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(2)     They  shall,  with  the  previous  sanction  of  Our  Dewan,  appoint  a  person  to  be 
Registrar  of  births  and  deaths. 

110. 


CBAP.  IX. 


The  Registrar  shall  inform  himself  carefully  of  every  birth  and  death  which    Ke?^f//^,*° 
happens  in  the  Town  and  shall  register,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  event,  with-   births  and 
out  fee  or  reward,  the  particulars  required  to  be  registered  according  to  the  forms  prescribed.    Town, 
touching    every    such  birth   and  death  as  the   case  may  be,  which  has  not  been  already 
registered. 

111.  The  father,  karanavan,  mother  or  any  other  relative  of  every  child  born  in  the    Persons  who 

,  .  ,       _       .  .  are  to  give  the 

Town,  or  any  person  living  in  the  house  shall,  when  required  by  the  Registrar,  give  or  cause  neeessary  par- 
te be  given  to  the  said  Registrar  information,  according  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowledge  ing'the  birth  of 
and  belief,  of  the  several  particulars  required  for  the  purpose  of  registry  touching  the  birth  of  *  '''"'^' 
such  child. 

112.  Some  one  of  the  persons  present  at  the  death,  or  in  attendance  during  the  last  whotogive^ 
illness  of  every  person  dying  in  the  Town,  or  in  case  of  the  death,  illness,  inability  or  default   a  case  of  death. 
of  all  such  persons,  some  person  living  in  the  building  in  which  such  death  has  happened 

shall,  when  required  by  the  Registrar,  give  information,  according  to  the  best  of  his  or  her 
knowledge  and  belief,  of  the  several  particulars  required  for  registry  touching  the  death  of 
such  person. 


113.  Every  person  who  conducts  or  performs  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  any  person  who 
has  died  within  the  Town  shall,  whenever  required,  furnish  to  the  Registrar  such  information 
as  he  possesses  as  to  the  several  particulars. 

114.  In  the  case  of  persons  bom  or  dying  in  any  hospital,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Medical  Officer  in  charge  forthwith  to  give  intimation  in  writing  to  the  Committee,  of  the 
occurrence  of  any  birth  or  death  in  the  hospital  under  his  charge  ;  such  intimation  shall  be  in 
the  forms  aforesaid. 


Person  con- 
ducting the 
funeral  cere- 
mony to  give 
particulars  re- 
garding the 
death. 
Officer  in 
charge  of  a 
hospital  to  give 
particulars  of 
every  case  of 
birth  and  death 
therein. 

115.     If  any  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  information  of  births  and  deaths  under  the   Penalty  for  not 
preceding  sections  wilfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  give  such  information  or  gives  false  inf or-  cuiars  ^^out 
njatioB,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  rupees.}  or'^for°|ivrn* 

false  informa- 
tion. 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. — Variation  in  relation  to  Density  since  1875. 


Natural  Divisions  and 
Taluks. 

Percentage  of  Variation: 
Increase  (+)  or  Decrease  (— ). 

Net  Variation 

IN  Period 
1875—1901:  In- 
crease (+)  or 
Decrease  (—). 

Mean  Density  or  Population 
per  square  mile. 

1891 

to 
1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

1875 

to 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Wesfeitt  Division. 

1. 

Agastisvaram 

+     72 

+   10-5 

-     3-2 

+    14-6 

995 

928 

840 

868 

2. 

Eraniel 

+     4-8 

-     6-3 

+     50 

+     3-2 

1,124 

1,072 

1,144 

1,089 

3. 

Vilavankod  . . 

+  16  1 

—     1-7 

+       -2 

+    14-4 

581 

500 

509 

508 

4. 

Neyyattinkara 

+  26  4 

+       -3 

+     4-0 

+   31-9 

683 

540 

539 

518 

5. 

Trivaadrum . . 

+  19  9 

+     8-7 

+     2-6 

+   33-6 

1,380 

1,151 

1,058 

1,032 

6. 

Chirayinkil  .. 

+  15  1 

+   12-5 

-     1-0 

+    28-2 

770 

669 

594 

601 

7. 

Quilon 

+     63 

+    17-3 

+     2-5 

+    27-8 

905 

851 

725 

707 

8. 

Karunagapalli 

+  142 

+     7-7 

+     5-8 

+    30-2 

1,335 

1,168 

1,085 

1,025 

-3. 

Eartikapalli . . 

+     5-2 

+    12-2 

+     2-1 

+    20-5 

1,305 

1,240 

1,105 

1,082 

10. 

Ambalapuzha 

+  118 

+     1-8 

+     4-6 

+    19-0 

926 

829 

814 

779 

11. 

Shertallay     . . 

+  20  1 

+     31 

-     1-1 

+    22-6 

1,202 

1,001 

970 

981 

12. 

Parur 

+     93 

-       -3 

+     4-4 

+    13-7 

905 

828 

831 

796 

13. 

Vaikam 

+  17  5 

+     5-5 

+     5-9 

+    31-3 

876 

745 

706 

667 

14. 

Tiruvalla 

+  154 

+     9-5 

+     4-8 

+    32-4 

819 

709 

648 

618 

15.    Mavelikara   .. 
Mean  for  Western  Division, 
Easteim  Division. 

+  12^ 

+     5-6 

+     1-8 

+    20-9 

1,046 

930 

881 

865 

+  137 

+    58 

+    2  6 

+    233 

944 

831 

786 

766 

" 

16. 

Tovala 

+     89 

-     1-7 

+     2-1 

+     9-4 

282 

259 

263 

258 

17. 

Kalkulam 

+  181 

—     2-4 

-     20 

+    13-0 

416 

352 

360 

368 

18. 

Nedumangad 

+  22  1 

+     6-3 

+     9-5 

+   42-2 

183 

150 

141 

129 

19. 

Kottarakara . . 

+     78 

+    20-0 

+     3-7 

+   34-0 

338 

313 

261 

252 

20. 

Pattanapuram 

+  25-7 

+    18-2 

+     2-8 

+    52-8 

146 

116 

98 

96 

21. 

Shencottah   .. 

+  21  4 

+     5-3 

+     60 

+    35-5 

379 

312 

296 

280 

22. 

Kunnattur    . . 

+  11  5 

+     9-4 

+     4-0 

+   26-9 

523 

469 

429 

412 

23. 

Chengannur . . 

+  15  5 

+     8-8 

+     7-8 

+    35-5 

130 

112 

103 

96 

24. 

Changanachery 

+  262 

+       -8 

+     6-8 

+    35-9 

302 

240 

238 

223 

25. 

Kottayam     . . 

+  22-4 

+     8-7 

+     40 

+   38-3 

541 

442 

407 

392 

26. 

Ettumanm'   .. 

+  17-4 

+    10-6 

+     51 

+    36-4 

784 

668 

604 

575 

27. 

Minachil 

+  179 

+     5-0 

+     7-5 

+   33-1 

448 

380 

361 

336 

28. 

Todupuzha  . . 

+  29  2 

+     3-6 

+     4-1 

+    39-5 

64 

49 

48 

46 

29. 

Muvattupiusha 

+  240 

+     7-9 

+     4-1 

+    39-3 

321 

259 

240 

230 

30. 

Kunnatnad  . . 

+     96 

+     5-1 

+    13-6 

+   30-8 

614 

561 

534 

470 

31. 

Alangad 

+  12  7 

+     10 

+       -9 

+   14-8 

545 

484 

479 

475 

32.    Cardamom  Hills     . . 

Mean  for  Eastern  Division. 

Mean  for  the  State 

+  468 

-t- 136-2 

+  150-3 

+  767-7 

22 

15 

6 

a 

+  17  9 

+    7  6 

+    58 

+    341 

238 

202 

188 

177 

+  15  4 

+    65 

+    39 

+    277 

416 

361 

339 

326 

11.] 
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Subsidiary  Table  II. — Immigration  per  10,000  of  Population. 


NatWKAL  Divisions 
and  Taluks. 

BofiN 

IN  Travancore. 

BoteN  IK  Madras 
Presidency  be- 
yond TrvancoRE. 

Born  in 
India 

BEYOND 

Madras 
Presi- 

DKNOX-. 

BoKN  IN 

Coun- 
tries 

BEYOND 

India. 

Percentage  op 
Immigrants  to 
Total  Popu- 
lation. 

In  Taluk 
where 

enumer- 
ated. 

In  conti- 
guous 
Taluks. 

In  non- 
contigu- 
ous 
Taluks. 

In  conti- 
guous Dis- 
tricts or 
States. 

In  non- 
contigu- 
ous 
Districts 
or  States. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

WesUni  DiviAon. 

1.    Agastisvaram  .. 

9,337-9 

250-0 

102-0 

280-2 

16-0 

8-2 

5-7 

6-6 

6-3 

6-9 

2.    Eraniel      ..     .. 

9,800-7 

125-5 

39-5 

25-7 

6-4 

-7 

1-5 

2-0 

1-5 

2-5 

3.    Vilavankod 

9,660-6 

209-0 

102-9 

16-8 

9-7 

-9 

-1 

3-4 

3-5 

3-3 

4.    Neyyattinkara.. 

9,850-7 

74-7 

57-5 

8-8 

4-1 

2-9 

1-3 

1-5 

1-8 

1-2 

5.    Trivandrum     . . 

8,7-35-7 

402-0 

463-1 

273-2 

101-2 

20-4 

4-4 

12-6 

14-9 

10-4 

6.  .  Chirayinkil 

9,847-3 

86-7 

43-2 

7-7 

9-7 

4-5 

-9 

1-5 

2-0 

1-1 

7.    Quilon       ..     .. 

9,744-9 

53-4 

110-7 

40-9 

32-5 

11-0 

6-6 

2-6 

3-1 

2-0 

8.    Karunagapalli . . 

9,688-5 

191-9 

90-3 

21-7 

6-9 

•5 

.. 

3-1 

2-9 

3-3 

9.    Kartikapalli     . . 

9,682-9 

201-3 

96-2 

7-3 

8-2 

3-5 

•6 

3-2 

2-9 

3-4 

10.    Ambalapuzha  .. 

9,525-3 

169-7 

166-3 

51-2 

24-6 

54-5 

8-4 

4-7 

5-8 

3-6 

11.    Shertallay 

9,815-7 

39-5 

93-8 

35-8 

12-1 

3-1 

.. 

1-8 

1-6 

2-1 

12.    Parur 

9,313-3 

152-2 

62-9 

421-7 

45-3 

3-1 

1-5 

6-9 

5-5 

8-3 

13.    Vaikam     ..     .. 

9,688-4 

69-1 

142-8 

66-9 

30-3 

2-3 

-2 

3-1 

2-6 

3-7 

14.    Tiruvalla  ..     .. 

9,764-1 

180-8 

36-9 

9-2 

8-0 

•4 

•6 

2-4 

1-9 

2-8 

15.    Mavelikara 

Total  ... 
Eastern  Division. 

9,644-5 

283-9 

53-5 

11-7 

3-3 

2-8 

-2 

3-6 

2-4 

4-7 

9,8103 

716 

116 

752 

213 

79 

21 

19 

19 

19 

16.    Tovala       ..     .. 

8,100-9 

830-0 

293-7 

764-0 

8-3 

-9 

2-2 

19-0 

16-2 

21-6 

17.    Kalkulam  . .     . . 

9,338-8 

401-4 

130-3 

90-8 

27-5 

9-8 

1-4 

6-6 

6-7 

6-5 

18.    Nedumangad   . . 

9,067-0 

627-4 

122-6 

1701 

6-1 

3-4 

3-4 

9-3 

10-2 

8-4 

19.    Kottarakara     . . 

9,601-1 

257-4 

83-9 

8-2 

26-1 

23-0 

•  • 

4-0 

4-9 

3-1 

20.    Pattanapuram  . . 

8,165-6 

485-7 

480-3 

267-7 

180-1 

415-9 

4-5 

18-3 

220 

14-3 

21.    Shencottah 

7,338-5 

4-9 

102-9 

1,545-8 

440-6 

555-8 

11-5 

26-6 

25-3 

27-9 

22.    Kunnattur 

9,651-5 

290-2 

44-3 

60 

6-9 

1-1 

■• 

3-5 

3-1 

3-9 

23.    Chengannur     . . 

9,590-7 

324-8 

75-7 

50 

3-7 

•1 

4-1 

2-6 

5-7 

24.    Changanachery 

9,516-9 

366-9 

92-9 

11-4 

11-6 

•3 

•• 

4-8 

3-9 

5-9 

25.    Kottayam  . .     . . 

9,467-1 

219-6 

258-9 

37-9 

12-9 

1-8 

1-8 

5-3 

5-1 

5-6 

26.    Ettumanur 

9,646-6 

222-6 

103-2 

20-0 

6-6 

1-0 

" 

3-5 

2-7 

4-4 

27.    Minachil    ..     .. 

9,899-3 

34-4 

35-8 

8-3 

221 

•• 

1-0 

1-3 

-7 

28.    Todupuzha      . . 

9,471-0 

390-2 

108-1 

26-4 

2-8 

1-5 

•• 

5-3 

4-7 

5-9 

29.    Muvattupuzha.. 

9,845-8 

85-5 

41-0 

17-0 

100 

-7 

•• 

1-5 

1-5 

1-6 

30.    Knnnatnad 

9,857-5 

46-1 

25-9 

48-8 

12-7 

9-0 

•• 

1-4 

1-4 

1-4 

31.    Alangad    ..     •■ 

9,692-3 

89-0 

37-2 

102-8 

57-9 

19-4 

1-4 

3-1 

3-0 

3-2 

32.    Cardamom  Hills 

Total  ... 
Total,  State. 

•• 

2,550-8 

1,225-6 

4,820-0 

1,283-1 

14-4 

106-1 

•• 

•• 

•■ 

9,4599 

2309 

107 

1948 

56-4 

384 

29 

53 

56 

51 

9,8140 

1263 

363 

209 

25 

19 

20 

17 

rNOTE:— Those  born  in  the  Cardamom  Hills  tract 
Cardamom  Hills  is  left  blanl£.J 


are  taken  as  born  within  the  component  Taluks.   Hence  column  2  for  the 
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Subsidiary  Table  III. — Emigration  per  10,000  of  Population. 


Enumerated  in 

Percentage  of 
Emigrants  to  Popula- 

Natural Divisions 
AND  Taluks. 

tion  BORN  IN 

Taluk. 

Taluk 
where  born. 

Other  Taluks  of 
the  State. 

Other 
States 

and  Pro- 
vinces 

in  India. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Contiguous. 

Non-conti- 
guous. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Western  Dicision. 

I.    Agastisvaram   .. 

9,337-9 

356-3 

225-2 

5-9 

5-3 

6-4 

2.    Eraniel      ..     .. 

9,800-7 

284-3 

170-5 

4-4 

4-3 

4-6 

3.    Vilavankod 

9,660-6 

186-5 

175-3 

3-6 

3-3 

4-0 

4.    Neyyatrinkara . . 

9,850-7 

371-1 

72-0 

4-3 

4-5 

4-1 

5.    Trivandrum      . . 

8,735-7 

186-7 

303-7 

5-3 

5-9 

4-8 

6.    Chirayinkil 

9,847-3 

343-2 

84-2 

4-2 

5-0 

3-3 

7.    Quilon        ..     .. 

9,744-9 

166-7 

254-3 

4-1 

5-0 

3-3 

8.    Karunagapalli  . . 

9,688-5 

135-3 

93-0 

2-3 

2-6 

2-0 

9.    Kartikapalli     . . 

9,682-9 

216-5 

106-1 

3-2 

3-4 

3-1 

10.    Ambalapuzha  . . 

9,525-3 

262-8 

236-8 

5-0 

4-8 

5-1 

11.    Shertallay..     .. 

9,815-7 

50-0 

102-1 

1-7 

1-5 

1-9 

12.    Parur 

9,313-3 

59-0 

77-9 

1-4 

1-6 

1-3 

13.    Vaikam      ..     .. 

9,688-4 

84-7 

146-0 

2-3 

2-2 

2-4 

14.     Tiruvalla  ..     .. 

9,764-1 

272-8 

100-2 

3-7 

3-1 

4-3 

15.    Mavelikara 

Total  ... 

Eaatem  Division. 

9,644-5 

305-4 

125-4 

4-3 

41 

4-5 

9,8103 

1434 

369 

18 

18 

18 

16.    Tovala       ..     .. 

8,100-9 

423-0 

129-6 

6-4 

5-1 

7-6 

17.    Kalkulam  . .     . . 

9,338-8 

213-4 

134-0 

3-6 

3-2 

4-0 

18.    Nedumangad    . . 

9,067-0 

83-1 

10-8 

1-0 

11 

1-0 

19.    Kottarakara     . . 

9,601-1 

287-0 

64-8 

3-5 

3-4 

3-7 

20.    Pafctanapuram  . . 

8,165-6 

88-8 

30-5 

1-4 

1-7 

1-2 

21.    Shenoottah 

7,338-5 

36-7 

167-8 

2-7 

3-6 

1-7 

22.    Kunnattur 

9,651-5 

256-7 

28-3 

2-9 

2-0 

3-7 

23.    Chengannur     . . 

9,590-7 

275-3 

85-1 

3-6 

2-8 

4-5 

24.    Changanachery 

9,516-9 

543-6 

79-3 

6-1 

6-0 

6-3 

25.    Kottayam  . ,     . . 

9,467-1 

196-3 

240-0 

4-4 

4-3 

4-5 

26.    Ettumanur 

9,646-6 

145-7 

84-3 

2-3 

1-7 

3-0 

27.    Minachil    ..     .. 

9,899-3 

207-8 

24-2 

2-3 

1-7 

2-9 

28.    Todupuzha       .. 

9,471-0 

686-2 

38-4 

7-1 

7-3 

7-0 

29.    Muvattupuzha . . 

9,845-8 

126-8 

26-5 

1-5 

1-1 

1-9 

30.    Kunnatnad 

9,857-5 

76-6 

49-3 

1-3 

1-3 

1-2 

31.    Alangad     ..     .. 

Total  ... 

Total,  State  ... 

9,692-3 

176-9 

55-1 

2-3 

21 

2-6 

9,4599 

1037 

'TT 

11 

•9 

13 

9,8140 

830 

8 

•8 

9 

[Note:— Separate  figures  for  the  Taluk-born  are  not  available  in  regard  to  Emigrants  from  Travancore.] 
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Subsidiary  Table  TV  .-^Variation  in  Migration  since  1891. 


Natural  Divisions 

AND  TiA.LUKS. 

Percentage 
OF  Taluk-born. 

Percentage  of 
Travancoke-boen. 

Percentage  op 

Increase  (-)-)  or 

Decrease  (-)  among 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

Travancore 
born. 

Total 
Population. 

1 

2: 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Wentem  Division. 

1. 

Agastisraram  •  • 

93-4 

.. 

96-9 

98-9 

+       5-0 

+       7-2 

2. 

Eraniel     

98-0 

.. 

98-7 

99-9 

+       4-6 

+       4-8 

3. 

Vilavankod     . .     . . 

96-6 

■  ■ 

99-7 

99-9 

+     16-0 

+     16-1 

4. 

Neyyattinkara. .     . . 

g8>5 

99-8 

99-9 

+     26-3 

+     26-4 

5. 

Trivandi'um    . .     . . 

87-4 

960 

97-8 

+     17-6 

+     19-9 

6. 

Chirayinkil 

98-5 

.. 

99-8 

99-9 

+     14-9 

+     15-1 

7. 

Quilon      

97-4 

•  ■ 

99-1 

98-0 

+       7-5 

+       6-3 

8. 

Karunagapalli.  .     . . 

96-9 

.. 

99.7 

100-0 

+     13-9 

+     14-2 

9. 

Kartikapalli    . .     . . 

96-8 

.. 

99>8 

100-0 

+       5-1 

+       5-2 

10. 

Ambalapuzha . .     . . 

95-3 

.. 

98>6 

99-6 

+    10-7 

+     11-8 

11. 

Shertallay 

98-2 

.. 

99>5 

99-9 

+     19-6 

+     20-1 

12. 

Parur.  . 

93-1 

. . 

95-3 

99-0 

+       4-1 

+       9-3 

13. 

Vaikam- 

96-9 

.. 

99-0 

99-4 

+     17-0 

+     17-5 

14. 

Tiruvalla 

97-6 

.. 

99-8 

1000 

+     15-2 

+     15-4 

15. 

Mavelikara      . .     . . 
Total  .. 
Eastern  Division. 

96-4 

99-8 

100-0 

+     12-3 

+     12-5 

98-1 

•  ■ 

98-9 

99-5 

+  13  5 

+  13-7 

16. 

Tovala      

81-0 

, , 

92-2 

93-2 

+       7-9 

+       8-9 

17. 

Kalkulam 

93-4 

98-7 

99-7 

+     16-9 

+     18-1 

18. 

Nedumangad  . .     . . 

90-7 

.. 

98-2 

100-0 

+     19-9 

+     22-1 

19. 

Kottarakara    . .     . . 

96-0 

99-4 

100-0 

+       7-1 

+       7-8 

20. 

Pattanapuram..     .. 

81-7 

.. 

91-3 

100-0 

+     14-8 

+     25-7 

21. 

Shencottah      .  •     •  ■ 

73-4 

. . 

74-5 

95-4 

—      5-2 

+     21-4 

22. 

Kunnattur       . .     . . 

96-5 

.. 

99-9 

100-0 

+     11-4 

+     11-5 

23. 

Chengannur    . .     . . 

95-9 

«  » 

99-9 

100-0 

+     15-4 

+     15-5 

24. 

Changanachery      . . 

95>2 

.. 

99-8 

99-9 

+     26-0 

+     26-2 

25. 

Kottayam       . .     . . 

94-7 

.. 

99-5 

100-0 

+     21-7 

+     22-4 

26. 

Ettumanur      . .     . . 

96-5 

.. 

99-7 

99-9 

+     17-2 

+     17-4 

27. 

Minachil 

99-0 

.. 

99-7 

100-0 

+     17-5 

+     17-9 

28. 

Todupuzha      . .     .  • 

94"7 

a  a 

99-7 

100-0 

+     28-9 

+     29-2 

29. 

Muvattupuzha..     . . 

98-5 

•  t 

99-7 

99-9 

+     23-8 

+     24-0 

30. 

Kunnatnad     .  •     . . 

98>6 

.. 

99-3 

99-9 

+       8-9 

+       9-6 

31. 

Alangad   

96-9 

•  a 

98-2 

99-9 

+     10-5 

+     12-7 

32. 

Cardamom  Hills    .. 
Total  ... 

Total,  State. ... 

,  , 

.. 

37-8 

65-5 

—     15-4 

+     46-8 

94-6 

" 

97-1 

99>1 

+  14-8 

+  17-9 

•• 

•• 

98-1 

99-3 

+  14-0 

-f  15-4 

[Note  : — In  columns  4  and  . 
fhp  Tnlnk.horn.  aa  the 

;,  percentages : 
i8qi  figures  ar 

ire  calculated 
s  not  .available 

for  the  Trava 
for  the  latter, 

noore-born  enu 
or  purposes  of 

merated  in  each 
comparison.] 

Taluk  and  not  fo 

r 
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Subsidiary  Table  V. — Comparison  of  actual  and  estimated  population. 


Natural  Divisions 
AND  Taluks. 

Actual 

population 

BY  Census  of 

1901. 

Actual 

POPirLATION 

BY  Census  of 
1891. 

Population 
,  estimated 

from  RATE  OP 

increase, 
1875—1891. 

Difference 

between  the 

actual  and 

estimated 

population 

FOR  1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Western  Division. 

1.    Agastiavaram        

93,513 

87,241 

91,014 

+          2,499 

2.    Eranjel        

110,161 

105,098 

.  104,074 

+          6,087 

3.    Vilavankod 

79,584 

68,521 

67,874 

+        11,710 

4.    Neyyattinkara       

139,952 

110,755 

113,797 

+        26,156 

5.     Trivandrum 

134,196 

111,938 

119^933 

+        14,263 

6.     Chirayinkil 

112,823 

97,995 

104,928 

+          7,895 

7.    Quilon 

129,658 

121,935 

137,069 

—          7,411 

8.    Karunagapalli       

124,312 

108,826 

118,260 

+          6,052 

9.    Kai-tikapalli          

96,755 

91,950 

100,239 

—          3,484 

10.    Ambalapuzha        

105,927 

94,745 

98,668 

+          7,359 

11.    Shertallay 

140,888 

117,261 

118,765 

■    +         22,123 

12.    Parur           

70,644 

64,648 

66,291 

+          4,353 

13.    Vaikam       

94,721 

80,628 

86,520  . 

+          8,201 

14.    Tiruvalla 

140,926 

122,142 

133,276 

+           7,650 

15.    Mavelikara  ■ .        .  ■ 

Total  . . 
Eastern  Dicisiott. 

116,541 

103,619 

108,466 

+          8,075 

1,690,601 

1,487,302 

1,566,427 

+  124,174 

16.    Tovala        

32,410 

29,751 

■29,825 

•     +          2,585 

17.    Kalkulam 

70,247 

59,474 

57,837 

+         12,410 

18.    Nedumangad         . .         . , 

67,771 

55,497 

61,123 

+          6,648 

19.    Kottarakai-a          

77,065 

71,517 

82,135 

—          5,070 

20.    Pattanapuram       

49,575 

39,447 

44,657 

+          4,918 

21.     Shencottah 

38,970 

32,088 

34,401 

+          4,569 

22.    Kunnattur 

82,014 

73,529 

79,810 

+          2,204 

23.     Chengannur           

108,540 

93,960 

103,958 

+          4,532 

24.    Changanachery 

94,307 

74,722 

78,297 

+         16,010 

25.    Kottayam 

94,327 

77,094 

83,319 

+         11.008 

26.    Ettumanur  , . 

94,869 

80,823 

88,921 

+          5,948 

27.     Minaohil 

70,706 

59,976 

64,766 

+          5,940 

28.    Todnpuzha 

32,571 

25,202 

'26,451 

+          6,120 

29.    Muvattupuzha 

127,721 

103,009 

110,923 

+         16,798 

30.    Kunnatnad 

124,974 

1 14.049 

127,597 

-          2,623 

31.    Alangad 

73,900 

65,588 

66,377 

+          7,523 

32.     Cardamom  Hills 

Total  .. 
Total,  State.. 

21,539 

14,708 

'23,824 

—          2.235 

1,261,556 

1,070,434 

1,161,964 

+    99,592 

2,952,157 

2,557,736 

2,727,610 

+  224,547 

fNOTE  .-—Column  4  is  calculated 

according  to  the  m 

ethod  referred  to  in 

rnyc  52  of  Chapter 

ii.j 

II.] 
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SuBSiDiARr  Table  VI. — Statement  showing  Births  and  Deaths  in  each  TaluJ^ 
during  the  jive  years  from  1895 — 96  to  1899 — 1900. 


Taluk. 


Births. 


Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 


Deaths. 


Persons. 


Females. 


Increase 

(+)oR 

Decrease 

(-)■ 


Persons. 


1.  Tovala  ..     .. 

2.  Agastisvaram 

3.  Eraniel . .     . . 

4.  Kalkulam     . . 

5.  Vilavankod  .. 

6.  Neyyattinkara 

7.  Trivandrum 

8.  Nedumangad 

9.  Chirayinkil  . . 

10.  Kottarakara 

11.  Pattanapuram 

12.  Shencottah  .. 

13.  Quilon  ..     .. 

14.  Knnnattur   . . 

15.  Karunagapalli 

16.  KartikapaUi 

17.  Mavelikara  .. 

18.  Chengannur 

19.  Tiruvalla     . . 

20.  Ambalapuzha 

21.  Shertallay    . . 

22.  Vaikam..     .. 

23.  Ettumanvir  .. 

24.  Kottayam    . . 

25.  Changanachery 

26.  Minachil      . . 

27.  Muyattupuzha 

28.  Todupuzha  . . 

29.  Kunnatnad  . . 

30.  Alangad 

3L  ParuT 


Total 


3,365 

■7,564 

6,583 

5,-749 

7,606 

14,510 

11,772 

7,040 

13,810 

6,250 

3,496 

3,120 

10,692 

8,454 

8,701 

6,780 

6,258 

9,844 

12,690 

10,312 

12,371 

8,355 

5,838 

8,667 

8,839 

6,280 

9,443 

1,915 

12,209 

4,897 

3,323 


246,733 


1,714 
3.877 
3,487 
2,991 
3,797 
7,584 
€,346 
3,508 
7,152 
3,280 
1,881 
1,647 
5,517 
4,400 
4,346 
3,618 
3,171 
5,236 
6,669 
5,291 
6,261 
4,301 
3,093 
4,414 
4,591 
3,161 
4,916 
964 
6,366 
2,417 
1,640 


127,636 


1,651 
3,687 
3,096 
2,758 
3,809 
6,926 
5,426 
3,532 
6,658 
2,970 
1,615 
1,473 
5,175 
4,054 
4,355 
3,162 
3,087 
4,608 
6,021 
5,021 
6,110 
4,054 
2,745 
4,253 
4,248 
3,119 
4,527 
951 
5,843 
2,480 
1,683 


119,097 


2,939 
6,589 
7,450 
5,293 
5,640 

10,588 

10,458 
6,388 
8,760 
5,392 
3,111 
2,932 
8,703 
6,145 
7,978 
5,260 
6,548 
6,779 
9,336 
9,302 

11,089 
6,913 
4,890 
7,310 
7,042 
4,701 
8,177 
1,872 

10,110 
4,176 
2,587 


203,458 


1,539 

3,564 

4,203 

3,066 

3,157 

6,078 

6,119 

3,388 

4,716 

2,976 

1,729 

1,500 

4,964 

3,403 

4,285 

2,880 

3,042 

3,858 

5,288 

4,995 

5,904 

3,694 

2,765 

4,230 

4,093 

,2,584 

4,616 

1,025 

5,699 

2,426 

1,460 


113,246 


1,400 
3,025 
3,247 
2,227 
2,483 
4,510 
4,339 
3,000 
4,044 
2,416 
1,382 
1,432 
3,739 
2,742 
3,693 
2,380 
2,506 
2,921 
4,048 
4,307 
5,185 
3,219 
2,125 
3,080 
2,949 
2,117 
3,561 
847 
4,411 
1,750 
1,127 


+ 
+• 

+ 

+ 

-f 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
-1- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


426 
975 
867 
456 
1,966 
3,922 
1,314 
652 
5,050 
858 
385 
188 
1,989 
2,309 
723 
1,520 
710 
3,065 
3,354 
1,010 
1,282 
1,442 
948 
1,357 
1,797 
1,579 
1,266 
43 
2,099 
721 
736 


90,212 


+  43,275 
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Subsidiary  Table  VII. — Statement  showing  deaths  registered  according  to  age 
during  the  five  years  1895-1896  to  1899-1900. 


Under 

L 

5 

10 

15 

Taluks. 

1 

YEAK. 

AND  UNDER 

5 

AND   UNDER 

10 

AND  UNDER 

15 

AND   UNDER 

20 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1.  Tovala    .. 

185 

168 

154 

131 

89 

90 

56 

70 

60 

49 

2.  Agast.isvaram  . . 

224 

186 

330 

275 

237 

208 

190 

147 

171 

141 

3.  Eraniel  . . 

166 

97 

418 

316 

390 

357 

308 

222 

215 

168 

4.  Kalkulam 

247 

153 

338 

307 

368 

291 

178 

108 

141 

108 

5.  Vilavankod 

317 

190 

338 

234 

245 

207 

195 

165 

177 

143 

6.  Neyyattinkara . . 

523 

326 

627 

404 

524 

314 

286 

201 

265 

250 

7.  Trivandrum     . . 

478 

323 

672 

437 

449 

275 

314 

175 

383 

226 

8.  Nedumangad    .. 

327 

288 

461 

332 

217 

175 

120 

102 

144 

124 

9.  Chirayinkil 

593 

420 

568 

528 

274 

254 

135 

143 

162 

165 

10.  Kottarakara     . . 

220 

166 

378 

322 

231 

178 

140 

94 

91 

73 

IL  Pattanapuram  . . 

185 

155 

168 

131 

123 

88 

68 

51 

46 

54 

12.  Shencottah 

144 

134 

213 

201 

84 

94 

75 

68 

56 

67 

13.  Quilon    .. 

427 

306 

586 

446 

366 

248 

211 

115 

172 

155 

14.  Kunnattur 

294 

288 

548 

372 

279 

199 

129 

96 

107 

79 

15.  Karunagapalli  . . 

369 

338 

554 

354 

458 

372 

277 

217 

125 

134 

16.  Kartikapalli     . . 

259 

198 

394 

311 

220 

183 

108 

73 

71 

86 

17.  Mavelikara 

217 

•    224 

344 

287 

154 

146 

95 

80 

77 

70 

18.  Chengannur      . . 

302 

232 

485 

329 

279 

193 

171 

123 

144 

120 

19.  Tiruvalla 

465 

354 

677 

594 

425 

318 

191 

137 

186 

178 

20.  Ambalapuzha  . . 

889 

282 

789 

700 

335 

328 

215 

155 

203 

166 

21.  Shertallay 

434 

344 

952 

874 

436 

396 

266 

191 

194 

173 

22.  Vaikam  . . 

240 

237 

565 

406 

259 

235 

141 

129 

110 

184 

23.  Ettumanur 

134 

92 

332 

235 

194 

140 

96 

90 

98 

81 

24.  Kottayam 

324 

234 

586 

398 

337 

238 

191 

115 

175 

186 

25.  Changanach^y  . 

253 

153 

533 

382 

310 

286 

162 

104 

185 

184 

26.  MinachU 

177 

120 

340 

271 

199 

207 

125 

121 

134 

128 

27.  Muvattupuzha . . 

353 

228 

760 

561 

459 

303 

203 

133 

165 

191 

28.  Todupuzha 

54 

45 

113 

102 

88 

56 

45 

33 

50 

41 

29.  Kunnatnad 

369 

283 

1,063 

794 

337 

255 

238 

150 

210 

173 

30.  Alangad  . . 

133 

103 

464 

272 

236 

144 

100 

61 

98 

73 

31.  Farm-     . . 

87 

69 

240 

140 

162 

113 

72 

44 

62 

38 

Total  ... 

8,889 

6,736 

14,990 

11,446 

8,764 

6,886 

5,101 

3,713 

4,427 

3,848 

it.] 
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SUBSIDIAK 

Y  Table  VII.     Statement  showing  deaths  registered  according  to  age 
during  the  Jive  years  1895-1896  to  1899-1900, 

20 

AND  UNDER 

30 

30 

AND  UNDER 

40 

40 

AND  UNDER 

50 

50 

AND  UNDER 

60 

60 

AND  UPWARDS. 

Total. 

a 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Both 

sexes. 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

131 

158 

163 

148 

199 

119 

170 

128 

-      332 

339 

1,539 

1,400 

2,939 

1. 

338 
507 

350 
386 

393 

584 

355 
384 

442 
516 

305 
360 

353 
341 

247 
281 

886 
758 

811 
676 

3,564 
4,203 

3,025 
3,247 

6,689 
7,450 

2. 
3. 

304 

210 

344 

226 

327 

191 

246 

184 

573 

449 

3,066 

2,227 

5,293 

4. 

336 

325 

335 

262 

,340 

220 

233 

144 

641 

603 

3,167 

2,483 

5,640 

6. 

592 

500 

565 

455 

681 

398 

503 

327 

1,522 

1,335 

6,078 

4,510 

10,588 

6. 

537 

398 

593 

346 

643 

373 

561 

370 

1,539 

1,416 

6,119 

4,339 

10,458 

7. 

283 

297 

308 

327 

314 

260 

332 

242 

882 

863 

3,388 

3,000 

6,388 

8. 

425 

416 

444 

369 

417 

280 

442 

283 

1,266 

1,186 

4,716 

4,044 

8,760 

9. 

302 

256 

286 

262 

275 

190 

238 

164 

815- 

721 

2,976 

2,416 

5,392 

10. 

159 

130 

170 

154 

223 

120 

168 

116 

429 

383 

1,729 

1,382 

3,111 

11. 

137 

152 

162 

162 

179 

118 

131 

117 

319 

319 

1,600 

1,432 

2,932 

12. 

456 

423 

568 

416  . 

588 

365 

478 

291 

1,112 

974 

4,964 

3,739 

8,703 

13. 

295 

215 

302 

221 

346 

219 

264 

160 

839 

893 

3,403 

2,742 

6,145 

14. 

361 

356 

434 

408 

492 

340 

403 

257 

812 

917 

4,286 

3,693 

7,978 

16. 

244 

244 

328 

237 

333 

210 

322 

222 

601 

616 

2,880 

2,380 

5,260 

16. 

274 

263 

355 

256 

363 

215 

335 

216 

838 

749 

3,042 

2,506 

5,648 

17. 

396 

347 

353 

265 

408 

247 

359. 

203 

961 

872 

3,868 

2,921 

6,779 

18. 

.      514 

456 

492 

357 

484 

283 

499 

242 

1,355 

1,139 

6,288 

4,048 

9,336 

19. 

460 

481 

475 

421 

561 

347 

450 

354 

1,128 

1,073 

4,995 

4,307 

9,302 

20. 

428 

442 

577 

531 

739 

549 

523 

383 

1,355 

1,302 

6,904 

6,185 

11,089 

21. 

326 

336 

376 

349 

408 

291 

303 

251 

966 

851 

3,694 

3,219 

6,913 

22. 

304 

263 

305 

196 

311 

201 

293 

199 

698 

628 

2,765 

2,125 

4,890 

23. 

429 

334 

437 

315 

397 

268 

375 

284 

979 

768 

4,230 

3,080 

7,310 

24. 

391 

265 

356 

297 

461 

272 

388 

301 

1,054 

755 

4,093 

2,949 

7,042 

26. 

242 

263 

277 

202 

256 

164 

208 

135 

626 

511 

2,684 

2,117 

4,701 

26. 

487 

419 

443 

328 

432 

269 

332 

241 

982 

888 

4,616 

3,561 

8,177 

27 

86 

116 

122 

81 

163 

85 

83 

60 

221 

228 

1,026 

847 

1,872 

28. 

554 

496 

612 

445 

652 

339 

427 

319 

1,237 

1,157 

5,699 

4,411 

10,110 

29. 

217 

186 

250 

163 

254 

192 

197 

124 

477 

432 

2,426 

1,750 

4,176 

50. 

107 

135 

f 

176 

136 

174 

93 

136 

92 

244 

267 

1,460 

1,127 

2,587 

51. 

10,622  i 

9,61,8 

11,575 

9,044 

12,358 

7,873 

10,083 

S,937 

26,437 

24,111 

113,246 

90,212 

203,458 
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Subsidiary  Table  VIII. — .Statement  comparing  the  population  in  1881  ij- 1891 
toith  that  aged  10  (f-  above  in  1891  and  1901  respectively. 


TALUK. 

BOTH  SEXES. 

Total 

population 

IN  1881. 

Population  in  1891 

Total 

population 

IN  1891. 

Population  in  1901 

Total 

population 

IN  1881. 

Aged  10  and 
above. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Varia- 
tion. 

Aged  10  and 
above. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Varia- 
tion. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

ToTala 

30,260 

22,459 

-25  7 

29,751 

23,952 

-194 

14,830 

2. 

Agastisvaram 

78,979 

65,169 

-174 

87,241 

68,074 

-219 

37,741 

3. 

Eraniel 

112,116 

77,093 

-312 

105,098 

80,561 

-233 

55,124 

4. 

Kalkulam           

60,908 

44,370 

-271 

59,474 

51,458 

-13  4 

30,341 

5. 

Vilavankod        

69,688 

51,556 

-26  0 

68,521 

57,147 

-16  5 

35,101 

6. 

Neyyattinkara 

110,410 

85,584 

-22  4 

110,755 

104,330 

-   58 

55,318 

7. 

Trivandrum 

102,986 

86,287 

-16  2 

111,938 

100,206 

-10  4 

51,633 

8. 

Nedumangad 

52,211 

41,925 

-19  7 

55,497 

49,843 

-101 

26,465 

9. 

Chii-ayinkil        

87,072 

72,653 

-165 

97,995 

83,126 

-151 

42,193 

10. 

Kottarakara 

55,924 

52,318 

-  64 

71,517 

57,771 

-192 

28,253 

11. 

Pattanapuram 

37,064 

30,101 

-18  7 

39,447 

38.017 

-   3  6 

18,594 

12. 

Shencottah         

30,477 

23,807 

-218 

32,088 

29,116 

-   9  2 

14,688 

13. 

Quilon 

108,469 

90,593 

-16  4 

121,935 

•       98,237 

-194 

53,027 

14. 

Kunnattur         

62,700 

54,788 

-126 

73,529 

60,469 

-17  7 

31,358 

15. 

Karunagapalli 

101,039 

80,952 

-198 

108,826 

91,414 

-159 

48,815 

16. 

Kartikapalli 

81,969 

69,308 

-15  4 

91,950 

72,299 

-213 

40,009 

17. 

Mavelikara        

111,731 

79,455 

-288 

103,619 

86,451 

-16  5 

56,604 

18. 

Chengannur        

81,301 

70,765 

-129 

93,960 

79,536 

-15  3 

41,375 

19. 

Tiruvalla 

103,007 

92,423 

-10  2 

122,142 

103,171 

—155 

52,719 

20. 

Ambalapuzha 

93,104 

70,762 

-239 

94,745 

78,350 

-173 

46,957 

21. 

Shertallay          

113,704 

90,508 

-20  4 

117,261 

105,477 

-10  0 

56,204 

22. 

Vaikam   - 

76,414 

61,603 

-19  3 

80,628 

70,247 

-128 

38,448 

28. 

Ettumanur         

79,058 

60,301 

-237 

80,823 

68,629 

-150 

39,446 

24. 

Kottayam 

64,958 

57,412 

-116 

77,094 

69,478 

-  98 

33,008 

25. 

Changanachery ■ 

74,154 

56,837 

-233 

74,722 

68,705 

-   80 

38,169 

26. 

Minaohil 

57,102 

44,077 

-22  8 

59,976 

50,258 

-162 

29,120 

27. 

Muvattupuzha  . . 

95,460 

75,807 

-205 

103,009 

91,845 

-10  8 

47,395 

28. 

Todupuzha        

24,321 

18,531 

-23  8 

26,202 

23,259 

-  7  7 

12,335 

29. 

Kunnatnad         

109,625 

84,295 

-231 

114,049 

91,133 

-200 

54,625 

30. 

Alangad 

66,753 

52,387 

-215 

70,958 

54,116 

-237 

33,407 

31. 

Parur       

61,966 

42,518 

-313 

59,278 

50,941 

-14  0 

31,487 

32. 

Cardamom  Hills 

Total  ... 

Hindus 

6,228 

12,015 

+929 

14,708 

17,717 

-1-20  4 

3,345 

2,401,158 

1,918,659 

-20  0 

2,557,736 

2,175,333 

-14-9 
-17  8 

1,197,134 

1,755,610 

1,418,081 

-19  2 

1,871,864 

1,538,625 

872,770 

Musalmaus 

146,909 

116,262 

-208 

158,823 

137,540 

-13  4 

73,988 

Cteistians 

498,542 

384,210 

-229 

526,911 

498,840 

-   53 

250,324 
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Subsidiary  Table  VIII. — Statement  comparing  the  population  of  1881  ^  1891 
with  that  aged  10  <^  above  in  1891  and  1901  respectively. 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Population 
IN  1891. 

Total 

Population 

IN  1891. 

Population  in  ISOl. 

Total 
'opulation 

IN  1881. 

! 

Population 
IN  1891. 

Total 

Population 

IN  1891. 

Population 
IN  1901. 

Aged  10 
and  above. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Varia- 
tion. 

Aged  10  and 
above. 

Percen- 
tage ol 
Varia- 
tion. 

Percen- 
Aged  10     tage  of 
ind  above.  Varia- 
tion. 

Percen- 
Aged  10       tage  of 
and  above.      Varia- 
tion. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

10,999 

-25  8 

14,489 

11,581 

-20  0 

15,430 

11,460 

-25  7 

15,262 

12,371 

-18  9 

32,514 

-  13  8 

43,226 

33,241 

-230 

41,238 

32,655 

-208 

44,015 

34,833 

-208 

39,501 

-28  3 

52,883 

40,996 

-22  4 

56,992 

37,592 

-340 

52,215 

39,565 

-24  2 

22,576 

-25  5 

29,834 

26,084 

-12  5 

30,567 

21,794 

-287 

29,640 

25,374 

-14  3 

27,061 

-22  9 

35,202 

29,563 

-16  0 

34,587 

24,495 

-291 

33,319 

27,584 

-17  2 

44,861 

-  18  9 

56,953 

54,231 

-    47 

55,092 

40,723 

-260 

53,802 

50,099 

-   68 

44,341 

-141 

56,909 

51,193 

-10  0 

51,353 

41,946 

-18  3 

55,029 

49,013 

-10  9 

21,283 

-19  5 

27,857 

25,384 

-    88 

25,746 

20,642 

-19  8 

27,640 

24,459 

-115 

35,528 

-15  "7 

48,271 

40,549 

-15  9 

44,879 

37,125 

-17  2 

49,724 

42,577 

-14  3 

26,627 

-    57 

36,055 

29,730 

-17  5 

27,671 

25,691 

-   71 

35,462 

28,041 

-20  9 

15,445 

-16  9 

19,858 

20,274 

+   2  0 

18,470 

14,656 

-20  6 

19,589 

17,743 

-    94 

11,614 

-20  9 

■15,700 

14,778 

-    58 

15,789 

12,193 

-227 

16,388 

14,338 

-12  5 

45,238 

-  14  6 

60,832 

49,782 

-  18  1 

55,442 

45,355 

-181 

61,103 

48,455 

-20  6 

27,921 

-10  9 

37,397 

30,551 

-  18  3 

31,342 

26,867 

-14  2 

36,132 

29,918 

-171 

.39,115 

-  19  8 

52,862 

44,675 

-15  4 

52,224 

41,837 

-19  8 

55,964 

46,739 

-16  4 

34,288 

-  14  2 

45,216 

35,680 

-210 

41,960 

35,020 

-16  5 

46,734 

36,619 

-216 

40,493 

-271 

52,494 

43,507 

-171 

56,127 

38,962 

-30  5 

51,125 

42,944 

-16  0 

36,707 

-  11  2 

48,443 

40,897 

-15  5 

39,926 

34,058 

-14  6 

45,517 

38,639 

-15  1 

47,918 

-    91 

62,514 

53,874 

-13  8 

50,288 

44,505 

-114 

59,628 

49,237 

-17  3 

35,509 

-24  3 

46,909 

39,996 

-14  7 

46,147 

35,253 

-236 

47,836 

38,354 

-19  8 

45,700 

-18  6 

58,448 

52,823 

-   96 

57,600 

44,803 

-22  0 

5S,813 

52,654 

-10  4 

31,413 

-18  2 

40,947 

36,111 

-118 

37,966 

30,190 

-20  4 

39,631 

34,136 

-13  9 

31,591 

-19  9 

41,536 

35,164 

-15  3 

39,612 

28,710 

-27  5 

39,287 

33,465 

-14  8 

29,598 

-10  3 

39,229 

36,347 

-    73 

31,950 

27,814 

-129 

37,865 

33,131 

-12  5 

29,806 

-219 

38,596 

35,732 

-   74 

35,985 

27,031 

-248 

36,126 

32,973 

-   8  7 

23,134 

-20  5 

30,830 

26,250 

-14  8 

27,982 

20,943 

-251 

29,146 

24,008 

-17  6 

38,425 

-  18  9 

51,595 

46,911 

-   90 

48,065 

37,382 

-222 

514,14 

44,934 

-  12  6 

9,429 

-23  5 

12,786 

11,962 

-   64 

11,986 

9,102 

-240 

12,416 

11,297 

-    90 

42,942 

-213 

57,216 

46,142 

-19  3 

55,000 

41,353 

-248 

56,833 

44,991 

-20  8 

26,667 

-201 

35,944 

27,579 

-23  2 

33,346 

25,720 

-228 

35,014 

26,537 

-24  2 

21,899 

-304 

30,082 

26,527 

-118 

30,479 

20,619 

-323 

29,196 

24,414 

-16  3 

7,972 

-hl383 

9,302 

10,836 

+  16  4 

2,883 

4,043 

+402 

5,406 

6,881 

+272 

978,115 

-  18-2 

1,290,415 

1,108,950 

-14'C 

1,204,024 

940,544 

-21-8 

t  1,267,321 

1,066,383 

-15-8 

719,760 

-17  5 

941,995 

778,476 

-17  3 

882,840 

698,321 

-20S 

929,869 

760,149 

-18  2 

60,404 

-  18  3 

81,375 

72,030 

-114 

72,921 

55,858 

-23  2 

I          77,448 

65,510 

-15  4 

197,893 

-20-9 

266,969 

258,233 

-    32 

248,218 

186,317 

-24£ 

>        259,942 

240,607 

-    74 

FNOTE  —For  want  of  separate  Provertiwar  figures  at  the  previous  Censuses  variations  have  not  been  adjusted  for  twelve  Taluks  (Nos.  lo,  1 1 
'     13,  14,  17,  iS,  19,  23,  24,  29,  30  and  31)  from  and  and  to  which  Provertis  have  been  transferred,  j 
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5UBSIDIAEY  Table  IX. — Statement  showing  the  loss  and  gain  in  Talick  Population 
by  transfer  of  areas  sitice  the  Census  of  1875. 


Taluks. 


1 


1901. 


Popula- 
tion. 


1891. 


Popula- 
tion 
given 
in  the 
Census 
Report 
of 
1891. 


Sub- 
se- 
quent 
addi- 
tion. 


Sub- 
se- 
quent 
de- 
duc- 
tion. 


Popula- 
tion 
in 

1891 

of 

present 

limits. 


1881. 


Popula- 
tion 
given 
ia  the 
Census 
Report 
of 
1881. 


Sub 
se- 
quent 
addi- 
tion. 


Sub- 

se- 
quent 

de- 
duc- 
tion. 


Popula- 
tion 
in 

1881 

of 

present 

limits. 


10 


1875. 


Popula- 
tion 
given 
in  the 
Csnsns 
Report 
of 
1875. 


Sub 
se- 
quent 
addi- 
tion. 


11 


12 


Sub 

se- 
quent 

de- 
duc- 
tion. 


13 


Popula- 
tion 
in 
1875 
of 
present 
limits. 


14 


Kottarakara 
Pattanapuram . 
Quilon       ...     . 
Kunnattur 
Mavelikara 
Chengannur 
Tii-uvalla  ...     . 
Ettumanur 

Kottayam 

Kunnatnad 

Alangad     

Parur 


■77,065 

71,517 

71,517 

4g,5'75 

39,447 

39,447 

129,658 

121,935 

... 

121,935 

82,014 

73,529 

73,529 

116,541 

103,619 

103,619 

108,540 

93,960 

93,960 

140,926 

122,142 

122,142 

94,869 

80,823 

80,823 

94,327 

77,094 

77,094 

124,974 

114,049 

114,049 

73,900 

70,958 

5,370 

65,588 

70,644 

59,278 

5,370 

64,648 

55,924 

37,064 
108,469 

62,700 
111,731 

81,301 
103,007 

79,058 

64,958 
109,625 

66,753. 

61,966 


a 
13,034 

9,338 


/ 
4,498 

!/ 
9,102 


b 
9,338 

d 
13,034 


4,498 


22,712 

I 
8,529 

m 
11,163 

17,138 

Q 
7,993 


16,776 

?/ 
10,579 


h 
22,712 

17,631 


17,138 

P 
11,163 

9,078 

18,672 

7,698 


59,620 
33,368 

103,971 
67,198 
98,121 
86,382 

111,536 
73.083 
70,933 

108,540 
64,957 
64,847 


53,137 
36,816 
106,091 
59,947 
109,191 
75,998 
97,820 
76,890 
60,867 
97,015 
64,903 
60,156 


12,822 
8,452 


f 
4,676 

9 
8,974 


21,744 

I 
8,641 


10,069 
17,421 

7,92! 
16,570 

9,187 


b 
8,452 

d 
12,822 


4,676 


h 
21,744 

k 
17,615 


17,421 

P 
10,069 


9,369 

w 
17,109 

7,201 


57,507 
32,446 
101,415 
64,623 
96,421 
80,127 
106,461 
69,538 
68,219 
95,568 
64,364 
62,142 


II.  Additions  from  Pattanapuram. 
h.  Transferred  to  Pattanapuram. 
r.  Additions  from  Kottarakara. 
il.  Transferred  to  Kottarakara. 
i».  Transferred  to  Kunnattur. 
/.  Additions  from  Quilon. 
(/.  Additions  from  Chengannnr. 
/(.  Transferred  to  Chengannur. 
i.  Additions  from  Mavelikara. 
.;'.  9,102  transferred  to  Mavelikara  and 
8,529  to  Tiruvalla, 


I:  8,974  transferred  to  Mavelikara  and 

8,641  to  Tiruvalla. 
I.  Additions  from  Chengannur. 
m.  Additions  from  Kottayam. 
71.  Transferred  to  Kottayam. 
0,  Additions  from  Ettumanur. 
p.  Transferred  to  Ettumanur. 
q.  Additions  from  Alangad. 
; .  Transferred  to  Alangad. 
s.  Transferred  to  Pai'ur. 


t.  7,698  added  from  Parur  and  9,078 

from  Kunnatnad. 
u.  10,579  transfeiTed  to  Parur  and  7,993 

to  Kunnatnad. 
V.  9,369  added  from  Kunnatnad  and 

7,201  from  Parur. 
w.  7,922  transferred  to  Kunnatnad  and 

9,187  to  Parur. 
X.  Additions  from  Alangad. 
?/.  Additions  from  Alangad. 
«.  Transferred  to  Alangad, 
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Subsidiary  Table  X. — Urban  Statistics. 


Towns. 

Area  in 
1891. 

Popula- 
tion IN 

1901  FOR 
1891  LIMITS. 

Population  in  1891. 

Percentage  of 

Variation  : 

Increase  (-1-)  or 

Decrease  (— ). 

Occupied 

Houses  in 

1901  for  1891 

limits. 

As  given 

in  Census 

Report. 

As  revised. 

On 

column  4. 

On 
column  5. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nagercoil     . . 
Trivandrum 
Shencottali  . . 
Quilon  . .     . . 
Alleppey 
Kottayam    . . 

Total.    ... 

300 
20-93 
3-20 
3-01 
3-54 
8-97 

25,782 
80,787 
9,039 
16,765 
24,918 
20,619 

11,187 
27,887 

8,727 
15,375 
22,768 

7,090 

23,528 
64,823 
8,727 
15,375 
22,768 
15,806 

-f    130-5 
+    189-7 
+       3-6 
-1-       9-0 
+       9-4 
+    190-8 

+       9-6 
-1-     24-6 
+       3-6 
+       9-0 
+       9-4 
+     30-4 

5,606 
14,223 
2,164 
2,790 
4,849 
3,597 

42-65 

1W,910 

93^034 

isijoav 

-1-91-2 

-1-  VIS 

33,229 

Urban  Statistics — Continued. 


Towns. 

Occupied  houses  in  1891. 

Percentage  of 

Variation  : 

Increase  (-1-)  or 

Dechease(-). 

Percentage  of  Population 
living  in  Towns  for  same 

LIMITS. 

As  given 

in  Census 

Report. 

As 
revised. 

On 

column  9. 

On 
column  10. 

1901 

1891 

Differ- 
ence. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

' 

Nagercoil     . . 
Trivandrum 
Shencottah  . . 
Quilon  . .     . . 
Alleppey 
K  ottayam   . . 

Total.     ... 

2,475 
4,793 
2,121 
2,895 
4,505 
1,310 

5,205 
11,141 
2,121 
2,895 
4,505 
2,920 

+  126-5 
+  196-7 
+      2-0 
-     3-6 
-1-      7-6 
+  174-5 

+    7-7 
+  27-7 
-1-     2-0 
-    3-6 
-f-    7-6 
+  23-1 

27-6 
60-2 
23-2 
12-9 
10-1 
21-9 

26-9 
67-9 
27-2 
12-6 
10-7 
20-5 

-1-     -7 
+  2-3 

-  4-0 
-1-     -3 

—  -6 
+  1-4 

18,09g. 

28,787 

-1-  83-5 

+  15-4 

24-1 

23-5 

+  -6 
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Subsidiary  Table  XI. — Taluhwar  Statement  showing  the  Annual 
Rainfall  in  inches  from  1885  to  1901. 


Stations. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1.    Tovala        ..     .. 

20-61 

10-39 

6-85 

2405 

34-70 

15-09 

36-50 

1.    AgastisTaram     . . 

45-81 

37-50 

27-38 

61-36 

35-98 

37-55 

53-79 

3.    Eraniel        ..     .. 

53-45 

41-29 

46-43 

57-34 

21-02 

36-82 

45-67 

4.    Kalkulam    ..     .. 

66-89 

43-21 

63-47 

66-40 

41-31 

42-38 

69-36 

5.    Vilavankod 

48-89 

18-61 

28-29 

55-61 

31-92 

40-76 

71-76 

6.'    Neyyattinkara  . . 

90-98 

58-11 

53-90 

68-45 

36-67 

36-53 

90-57 

7.    Trivandrum 

96-50 

62-65 

74-88 

69-37 

67-42 

56-32 

93-47 

8.    Nedumangad     . . 

103-82 

57-70 

62-18 

101-96 

115-71 

83-81 

151-38 

9.    ChirayinkU 

110-15 

91-18 

89-66 

90-64 

36-61 

12-20 

62-61 

10.    Kottarakara 

61-66 

83-61 

76-67 

62-80 

102-88 

101-61 

123-69 

11.    Fattanapnram    .. 

103-95 

80-88 

85-61 

89-58 

87-93 

96-97 

129-08 

12.    Shencottah 

26-96 

25-30 

47-54 

32-00 

19-11 

20-91 

51-41 

13.    Quil«»         ..     .. 

81-16 

11003 

121-69 

78-39 

89-16 

81-15 

115-65 

14.    Kunnattur 

103-73 

75-76 

4409 

102-44 

89-12 

88-63 

115-05 

15.    Karunagapalli    . . 

101-47 

68-10 

70-10 

77-38 

8109 

70-46 

87-58 

16.    Kartikapalli 

152-73 

10202 

^9-63 

93-93 

97-96 

61-63 

81-83 

17.    Mavelikara 

103-92 

95-82 

9»86 

123-49 

93-85 

78-32 

125-25 

18.    Chengaimur 

82-34 

68-96 

86-67 

122-77 

29-62 

71-20 

125-85 

19.    Tiruvalla     ..     .. 

101-60 

77-49 

95-70 

113-90 

102-53 

121-45 

148-01 

20.    Ambalapuzha    . . 

97-78 

42-65 

33-80 

96-02 

133-44 

136-80 

137-55 

21.    Shertallay  ..     .. 

122-34 

59-93 

92-78 

109-04 

46-87 

57-15 

60-72 

22.    Vaikam       ..     .. 

107-00 

80-31 

86-47 

81-34 

81-84 

82-07 

88-72 

23.    Ettumanm- 

93-17 

62-92 

82-68 

111-45 

123-16 

86-14 

110-63 

24.    Kottayam   ..     .. 

104-34 

84-28 

123-25 

132-53 

137-34 

98-22 

138-79 

25.    Changanachery 

90-28 

42-46 

197-14 

115-16 

123-67 

91-36 

117-78 

26.    Minachil      ..     .. 

156-17 

116-74 

137-40 

133-53 

128-39 

102-55 

150-26 

27.    Muvattupuzha  .. 

145-33 

79-11 

111-31 

121-88 

147-67 

77-24 

144-41 

28.    Todupuzha 

141-35 

117-83 

124-29 

160-12 

153-57 

86-90 

160-11 

29.    Kunnatnad 

26-72 

68-49 

7705 

112-01 

74-65 

69-51 

31-27 

30.    Alangad      ..     .. 

58-86 

21-63 

40-63 

78-99 

74-87 

63-52 

93-49 

31.    Parnr 

155-85 

120-67 

126-63 

140-67 

160-33 

81-40 

101-36 

32-    Peermade    ..     .. 

204-20 

237-90 

161-05 

1 
195-90 

249-6O 

159-70 

189-90 

II.  ] 
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Subsidiary    Table  XI. — Talukwar  Statement  showing  the  Annual 
Rainfall  in  inches  from  1885  to  1901. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

i 

3 

;2i 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

29-91 

40-72 

21-82 

37-35 

64-16 

52-29 

37-21 

59-22 

35-17 

45-26 

1 

19-93 

16-79 

17-64 

31-60 

43-75 

48-30 

38-96 

42-32 

43-41 

40-48 

2 

26-97 

12-46 

10-47 

17-95 

19-30 

28-55 

20-70 

23-51 

29-81 

51-79 

3 

47-69 

25-25 

30-78 

44-24 

55-16 

73-60 

59-43 

52-52 

59-45 

69-78 

4 

8-70 

8-44 

7-14 

15-27 

21-10 

55-26 

33-96 

31-12 

55-31 

58-64 

5 

60-85 

58-87 

40-30 

49-65 

51-74 

59-31 

65-79 

52-57 

6207 

69-38 

6 

69-91 

57-94 

40-35 

47-20 

58-49 

60-57 

62-88 

55-64 

41-67 

57-99 

7 

97-28 

104-48 

62-66 

52-08 

88-05 

112-62 

7507 

92-54 

73-16 

85-51 

8 

76-75 

48-16 

44-45 

77-19 

67-67 

57-26 

69-75 

51-67 

51-80 

87-56 

3 

111-79 

92-66 

7314 

88-77 

120-01 

137-74 

98-60 

104-10 

94-16 

117-70 

10 

81-61 

93-8B 

89-64 

10175 

113-01 

112-80 

88-53 

95-54 

112-62 

126-23 

11 

30-72 

40-11 

22-03 

49-85 

57-80 

59-50 

55-11 

43-80 

69-02 

53-55 

12 

96-44 

71-97 

63-31 

81-70 

87-25 

105-69 

82-70 

106-35 

68-65 

109-15 

13 

107-42 

70-54 

68-29 

82-61 

79-21 

117-46 

93-45 

73-19 

103-28 

127-54 

14 

75-78 

60-46 

66-45 

71-23 

91-31 

90-83 

73-89 

39-01 

66-57 

90-79 

15 

110-96 

94-14 

49-37 

31-11 

38-26 

98-12 

71-70 

51-24 

80-87 

94-32 

16 

166-43 

106-46 

68-08 

78-89 

6502 

93-73 

80-80 

84-99 

87-64 

122-24 

17 

110-52 

100-62 

113-27 

69-99 

98-56 

141-94 

93-51 

134-48 

113-96 

116-18 

18 

69-80 

39-95 

69-34 

57-66 

75-04 

«-76 

84-36 

88-38 

114-58 

123-79 

19 

156-50 

105-85 

102-13 

78'51 

78-71 

83-99 

82-31 

51-06 

47-05 

72-79 

20 

44-73 

120-37 

91-18 

46-07 

120-41 

137-63 

120-62 

92-46 

89-43 

122-31 

21 

91-70 

72-37 

93-90 

79-45 

82-72 

105-01 

83-20 

74-43 

73-81 

82-87 

22 

153-64 

106-00 

142-66 

77-54 

135-83 

178-33 

101-30 

66-72 

94-14 

126-49 

23 

137-83 

116-18 

101-77 

79-90 

105-68 

106-69 

75-98 

82-27 

111-49 

117-99 

24 

121-28 

99-90 

108-41 

96-75 

85-66 

136-89 

65-90 

116-50 

101-98 

131-26 

25 

165-47 

161-79 

141-90 

126-88 

149-80 

•  161-61 

108-30 

137-66 

152-72 

158-16 

26 

128-58 

86-01 

123-00 

115-46 

147-59 

169-39 

116-47 

123-81 

120-58 

116-44 

27 

140-43 

152-89 

13108 

143-34 

132-79 

215-60 

167-41 

151-39 

150-85 

139-42 

28 

26-30 

17-68 

2219 

28-28 

137-94 

83-13 

51-67 

29-17 

156-83 

166-75 

29 

88-30 

49-07- 

5009 

76-23 

72-86 

73-23 

146-37 

3509 

85-99 

145-78 

30 

116-52 

97-64 

95-48 

81-59 

125-65 

158'51 

119-54 

89-09 

115-12 

122-28 

31 

178-30 

193-35 

186-00 

164-15 

185-08 

231-13 

135  03 

171-11 

265-35 

244-48 

32 
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CHAPTER  III. 

RELIGION. 

(TABLES  V,  VI  AND  XVII.) 


57.  Scope  of  the  Chapter — 58.  The  Religions  returned — 59.  The  strength  of  each 
Religion — 60.  Relative  distribution  of  the  main  Religions — 61.  Comparison 
with  other  States  and  Provinces — 62.  Relative  growth  of  the  main  Religions 
— 63.  Variations  in  the  numbers  returned — 64.  Increase  due  to  conversion — 
65,  Urban  population  by  Religion — 66.  Animism  defined — 67.  Animism  in 
Travancore — 68.  Number  of  Animists — 69.  Accuracy  of  the  Animistic  figures 
— 70.  The  Triad — 71.  Other  deities — 72.  Tutelary  deities — 73.  Worship 
of  animals  and  plants — 74.  Magic,  sorcery,  astrology  and  astrolatry — 75. 
Temples — 76.  Fasts  and  Festivals — 77.  Sectarianism  iji  Malabar — 78.  Sri 
SanTcaracharya — 79.  The  New  Revival — 80.  Number  of  Hindus — 81.  Hindu 
sects — 82.  Introduction  of  Islam — 83.  Early  records  of  Musalman  settlement 
— 84.  Subsequent  growth  of  Islam — 85.  Number  of  Musalmans — 86.  Musal- 
man sects — 87.  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle — 88.  St.  Bartholomew  andPantcenus 
— 89.  The  Manicheans — 90.  Bishop  Johannes  and  the  Council  of  Nice — 91. 
Cosmas  and  the  Nestorians — 92.  Thomas  of  Cana — 93.  Origin  and  spread 
of  Roman  Catholicism — 94.  The  Yuyomnyam  sect — 95.  Number  of  Christians 
—  96.  Christian  sects — 97.  Christian  sect  and  race — 98.  The  Minor  Religions. 

General. 

57.     The  importance  of  the  subject  of  religion  cannot  be  gainsaid,  especially' 

at  a  time  when  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  rivalry 
Scope  of  the  Chapter.  „  ,..,  11-,  1 

or  opposmg  creeds   is  widespread  and  intense.     An 

account  of  the  chief  religions,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  value  or 

interest.     But  with  the  several  standard  works  from  the  pen  of  eminent  scholars 

who  have  devoted  their  whole  life-time  to  the  subject,  all  that  may  be  permitted  in 

a  Census  Keport  is  to  epitomize  the  results  of  their   labours.     This,  however,  has 

not  been  attempted  here  for   obvious   reasons.     But   some  notes  collected  in  the 

course  of  my  enquiries  on  the  subject  have  been  herein  embodied. 

In  regard  to  the  sects  of  religion,  they  are  of  interest  only  in  respect  of  Christ- 
ianity. Amongst  the  Hindus,  sectarianism  is  rarely  known  in  Travancore.  The 
later  developments  of  Hinduism  have  not  acquired  here  those  sharp  distinctions 
which  seem  to  have  crystallized  elsewhere  into  mutually  exclusive  sects,  the  ad- 
herents of  each  worshipping  a  particular  deity  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  If  any 
preferential  adoration  is  shown  by  any  person,  it  is  generally  because  the  deity  that 
receives  it  is  the  presiding  Murti  in  the  village  temple  or  is  his  Ishfa  Devata  or  Kula 
Daivam.  Such  special  worship  is  not  exclusive  as  against  other  deities.  If  the 
marks  worn  on  the  body  be  a  criterion  of  the  prevalence  of  any  sect,  Saivism  may  be 
presumed  to  claim  the  largest  number  of  adherents.  But  the  actual  returns  do  not 
bear  out  the  presumption,  only  a  very  small  number  having  returned  themselves  as 
Saivites.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  pronounced  sectarianism  in  Travancore,  the 
figures  relating  to  sects  are  not  of  much  importance  and  have  been  reviewed,  as 
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„ .       '    __'  at  the  last  Census,  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  Musalman  sects  have  also  been  dealt 
with  likewise  in  view  of  their  relative  unimportance. 

58.  Nine   religions  are    distinguished   in   the  Census    schedules  ;  they  are 

Hinduism,  Mahommedanism,  Christianity,  Animism, 

The  Rellgrions  returned.      o-ii-  t--  -djji-  v  j.  ■      ■  j 

bikhism,    -Jamism,    Jsuddhism,    Zoroastrianism    and 

Judaism.  In  addition  to  these.  Atheism  is  found  entered  as  the  religion  of  three  per- 
sons, while  for  two  others  the  entry  is  "Not  Stated."  Of  the  nine  religions  thus 
recorded,  the  first  four  alone  are  of  any  importance  to  this  State.  The  other  five 
represent  the  beliefs  of  but  400  people  in  the  aggregate  all  of  whom,  save 
the  followers  of  Judaism,  are  mere  sojourners  in  this  country. 

59.  In    regard   to    numerical    strength,    the    several    religions    stand    thus 

The  Strengrth  of  each         arranged  : — 
Relig-ion. 

Subsidiary  Table    I. 

1.  Hinduism        2,035,615 

2.  Christianity     ..         ..        ..         ..  697,387 

3.  Mahommedanism 190,566 

4.  Animism         . .         . .        . .         . .  28,183 

5.  Buddhism       227 

6.  Judaism           151 

7.  Sikhism           15 

8.  Zoroastrianism         7 

9.  Jainism           . .         . .         . .         •  ■  1 

Hinduism  is  thus  the  predominant  religion  of  the  State.  Its  followers  consti- 
tute about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population,  while  the  Christians  form 
about  a  fourth  and  the  Musalmans,  only  one- sixteenth.  Comparing  the  religions 
with  one  another,  it  is  seen  that  the  Hindus  number  nearly  thrice  the  Christians 
who  are  again  over  three  times  as  strong  as  the  Musalmans. 

For  every  square  mile  of  territory  in  Travancore,  there  are  416  persons.  If 
the  followers  of  the  several  religions  are  uniformly  distributed  among  this  number, 
there  will  be  for  every  square  mile  287  Hindus,  98  Christians,  27  Musalmans  and 
4  Animists. 

Diagram  No.  4  represents  graphically  the  proportion  of  the  population  re- 
turning  each   religion. 

60.     Distributed   proportionally   among  10,000   of   the  population,    Hindus 

Relative  distribution        number  6,895-3 ;  Christians,  2,362-3 ;  Musalmans, 645-5 

of  the  main  Reunions.      and  Animists,  95-5  ;  all  the  other  religionists  together 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  V  making  up  1-4.  Taking  the  three  predominant  religions, 

we  find  that,  for  every  ten  Hindus,  there  are  three  Christians  and  one    Musalman. 

In  the  Western  Natural  division  the  proportions?  of  Hindus  and  Musalmans 
are  greater  and  that  of  the  Christians  less  than  their  respective  State  averages. 
The  Eastern  Natural  division  presents  a  condition  which  is  quite  the  reverse. 
The  Hindus  of  the  littoral  and  deltaic  regions  exceed  their  co-rehgionists  inland 
by  about  the  same  number  (1,000)  as  the  Christians  in  the  mountainous  tracts 
exceed  their  brethren  living  near  the  sea-board. 

The  Christian  element  is  relatively  strongest  in  the  Taluks  of  Minachil, 
Mnvattupuzha,  Tiru  valla,  Ettumanur  and  Changanachery.  In  Chirayinkil, 
Kartikapalli,  Nedumangad,  Kunnattur  and  Shencottah  beyond  the  ghats,  the  Hindus 
largely  abound.  The  chief  seats  of  Islam  are  Chirayinkil,  Quilon,  Karunagapalli, 
Pattanapuram,  Kunnatnad  and  Alangad,  the  highest  proportion  being  returned  by 
the  last  named  Taluk  . 
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Diagram  No.  5  shows  for  each  Taluk  the  number  of  Hindus,  Musalmans  and 
Christians  in  every  10,000  of  the  population, 

61.  Compared   with   other   States   and  Provinces,    Travancore  is  the  most 

Christian  territory  in  all  India,  if  we  except  the  sister 
sSt^s  and  Provinces!'      ^^^^^  ^^  Cochin    which  has   the  highest  proportion 

of  Christians  in  its  population.  Madras  and  Coorg 
which  come  a  long  distance  behind  have  each  26  and  20  Christians  per  thousand 
or  210  and  216  persons  less  than  Travancore.  The  ratios  of  the  other  leading 
States  and  Provinces  are  too  small  to  permit  of  any  useful  comparison.  As  regards 
Hindus,  Travancore  is  distinctively  weaker  than  any  other  State  or  Province 
excepting  Kashmir,  the  Punjab,  Bengal,  Assam  and  Cochin.  Even  Hyderabad 
contains  per  thousand  of  the  population  nearly  200  more  Hindus  than  Travancore. 
In  the  proportion  of  Musalmans  again,  this  State  takes  a  high  place — just  below 
Cochin,  on  a  par  with  Madras  and  higher  than  the  Central  Provinces,  Gwalior 
and  Mysore.  Taking  the  figures  for  all  India,  the  Christians,  the  Hindus  and  the 
Musalmans  of  Travancore  stand  in  the  ratios  of  1:4,  1:102  and  1:328  respectively. 

Diagram  No.  6  illustrates  the  relative  proportions  of  the  chief  religionists  as 
compared  with  the  other  States  and  Provinces  and  testifies  in  a  most  emphatic 
manner  to  the  real  charitableness  of  the   Hindu  rulers   of  Travancore. 

62.  For  purposes  of  estimating  the  relative  growth  of  the  chief  religions,  it 
Relative  g-rowtii  of  the      is  necessary  to  take   the   Animists   along   with   the 

main  Reiig-ions.  Hindus,  as  no  differentiation  was  made  between  them 

ABLE    .  ^^  ^^^  previous  Censuses.    The  proportions  of  each  of 

these  religions  in  every  10,000  of  the  population  for  all  the   four  Censuses  are 
compared  below: — ■ 

1901.  1891.  1881.  1875. 

Hindus 6,990-8  7,318-4  7,311-5  7,364-2 

Musalmans  . .    645-5  6210  611-8  605-9 

Christians    ..2,362-3  2,060-1  2,076-3  2,0292 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  six  years  preceding  1881,  the  Christians  and  the 
Musalmans  showed,  in  a  population  of  10,000,  an  increase  of  47  and  6  respectively 
and  the  Hindus,  a  proportional  decrease  of  53.  But  in  1891,  there  was  a  fall  of  16 
among  the  Christians  which  was  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  9  and  7  respectively 
among  the  Musalmans  and  the  Hindus.  At  this  Census,  the  Hindus  have  diminish- 
ed in  number  by  as  many  as  327  while  the  Musalmans  have  added  25  to  their 
strength  and  the  Christians,  302.  As  the  net  variation  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  it  is  seen  that,  in  a  population  of  10,000,  as  many  as  373  Hindus  have 
vanished  and  have  been  replaced  by  333  Christians  and  40  Musalmans.  How  far  the 
decades  considered  separately  reflect  the  actual  growth  of  the  several  religions 
will  be  examined  below.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  from  these  figures  that  the  con- 
test for  rivalry  which  has  finally  resulted  in  such  large  accessions  to  Christianity 
appears  to  have  been  keenest  in  the   decade  that  has  just  closed. 

On  tracing  the  growth  of  these  religions  in  each  of  the  Natural  divisions,  the 
same  condition  as  has  been  observed  in  regard  to  the  State  as  a  whole  is  found  repeat- 
ed. Before  the  advance  of  the  Musalmans  in  the  Western  division  and  the  wave 
of  Christian  progress  in  the  Eastern,  the  Hindus  have  been  beating  a  steady 
retreat  from  both. 

A  comparison  of  the  Talukwar  proportions  brings  out  these  facts  in  detail  and 
in  greater  clearness.     In  1875  and  1881,  the  Hindus  constituted  more  than  half  the 
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population  in  every  Taluk  of  the  State,  without  a  single  exception.  In  ten  years 
Minachil  fell  back,  the  Christians  predominating.  At  this  Census,  the  Taluk  has 
gone  down  still  further,  so  that  in  every  10,000  of  the  population  there  are  now 
324  Hindus  less  than  in  1891,  of  whom  305  have  been  replaced  by  Christians  and 
the  remaining  19  by  Musalmans.  Muvattupuzha  where  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  among  the  Hindus  bids  fair  to  soon  follow  MinachU's  lead.  In  almost  all  the 
other  Taluks,  Hinduism,  though  still  the  predominant  religion,  has  declined  in  vary- 
ing proportions,  since  1875.  The  decrease  has  been  largest  in  Vilavankod, 
Neyyattinkara  and  TiruvaUa  in  the  Western  division  and  in  Tovala,  Kalkulam, 
Kottayam  and  Changanachery  in  the  Eastern.  In  each  of  these  Taluks  the  reduction 
amounts  to  more  than  500  persons,  almost  all  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  replaced 
by  Christians. 

63.     Striking  as  are  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  relative  increases  in 

„     ,    ,        ,     ,  the  three  main  relio^ions,  their  actual  proarress,  abso- 

Variations  in  the  o         ?  r     o         ) 

numbers  returned.  lutely  viewed,  appears  to  be  still  more  so.     The  re- 

suBsiDARY  Table  HI.  ligionwar  variations  for  each  Taluk  exhibit  wide  diver- 

gences from  that  of  each  religion  for  the  State  as  a  whole  as  weU  as  from  that  of 
the  population  for  each  Taluk. 

The  variations  for  the  State  which  alone  it  is  proposed  to  examine  are  parti- 
cularized below: — 


1875—1881 

1881- 

-1891 

1891- 

-1901 

Variation.    Percentage. 

Variation. 

Percentage. 

r 

Variation. 

1 
Percentage. 

Hindus 

+     53,461         +    3-1 

+     116,254 

+     6-6 

+     191,934 

+     10-3 

Miisalmans  . . 

+      6,853         +    4-9 

+      11,914 

+     8-1 

+      31,743 

+     20-0 

Christians     . . 

+    29,519         +    6-3 

+      28,369 

+     5-7 

+     170,476 

+    32-4 

It  is  seen  from  these  figures  that, 

(1)  in  regard  to  the  Hindus,  the  increase  was  the  same  during  the  two  de- 
cades previous  to  1891  while  during  the  last  decennium  it  nearly  doubled 
itself, 

(2)  in  regard  to  the  Musalmans,  the  increase  during  1881 — 1891  was  slightly 
less  than  in  the  preceding  decade  but  more  than  doubled  during  1891 — 
1901,  and  that 

(3)  in  regard  to  the  Christians,  the  increase  during  the  decade  previous  to  the 
last  was  even  less  than  one-half  that  in  the  five  years  prior  to  1881. 
But  in  the  last  ten  years  it  has  multiplied  itself  more  than  six  times. 

Comparing  the  several  religionists  with  one  another,  it  is  noticed  that,  between 
1875 — 1881,  the  relative  increase  among  the  Christians  was  double  that  of  the  Hin- 
dus, while  the  absolute  increase  was  more  than  one-half.  In  the  succeeding  ten 
years,  however,  the  percentage  of  growth  among  the  two  freligionists  was  nearly 
equal,  though  the  actual  addition  to  the  Christian  population  was  barely  one-fourth 
of  that  of  the  Hindus.  But  in  another  ten  years,  the  Christians  advanced  at  more 
than  thrice  the  Hindu  rate,  while  the  absolute  increase  gained  thereby  became 
almost  equal.  In  regard  to  the  Musalmans,  their  rate  of  progress,  though 
even  less  than  that  of  the  Christians,  has  been  at  each  Census  higher  and  is  at  this 
Census  double  that  of   the  Hindus. 

These  variations  on  the  side  of  increase  shown  by  the  Christians  and  the 
]\Iusalmans  were  examined  at-  some  length  in  the  previous  Chapter  and  it  was 
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there  shown  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  a  much 
higher  rate  of  natural  growth  among  one  set  of  religionists 'than  in  another  and  that 
the  increases  exhibited  at  this  Census  were  abnormally  high.  But  a  fresh  point 
connected  with  it  has  to  be  noticed  here,  namely,  proselytism. 

64.     In  regard  to  the  fluctuations  exhibited  at  the  1881  Census,  the  following 
Increase  due  to  Conversion,  ^'^marks  have  been  recorded:—"  Viewed  under  the  head 

of  religions,  the  comparison  shows  equally  satisfactory 
results.  The  populations  under  the  principal  religions  of  the  country  have  all 
steadily  increased.  The  Hindus  have  increased  by  3  per  cent. ;  the  Mahomedans 
by  5  per  cent. ;  and  the  Christians  by  6  per  cent.  The  increment  in  the  Hindu 
populatian  is  due  entirely  to  the  natural  fecundity  of  the  species,  while  some 
portions  of  the  increase  in  the  other  two  religions  may  be  due  to  proselytizing, 
an  absent  element  in  the  Hindu  faith.  The  greatest  number  of  conversions  are  to 
the  Christian  religion  which  therefore  shows  the  highest  increase,  viz.,  6-4  per 
cent.  "  These  remarks  were  repeated  and  endorsed  in  the  1891  Report.  *  It  has 
been  seen  in  para  62  that,  in  1891,  the  proportion  of  Christians  in  a  total  of 
10,000  of  all  religions  showed  a  distinct  decrease.  From  the  figures  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  para,  it  is  noted  that  the  Christians  advanced  at  less 
than  the  Hindu  rate  in  1891  and  at  less  than  their  own  rate  in  1881,  and  that  the 
addition  to  their  numbers  during  the  ten  years,  1881 — 1891,  was  less  than  that 
during  the  six  years,  1875 — 1881.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  inferred  that,  during 
the  former  period,  the  Hindus  did  not  give  up  to  the  Christians  any  perceptible 
portion  of  the  addition  to  their  own  population  and  that  the  increase  among  the 
Christians  was  mainly  due  to  the  natural  fecundity  of  the  species.  But  in  the  last 
decade,  the  Hindus  must  have  been  trebly  more  fecund  than  before  as  they 
have  not  only  shown  an  increase  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  to  their  own 
strength  but  have  also  given  to  the  other  religionists  more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 
To  state  this  condition  in  detail : — If  the  Christians,  for  instance,  had  increased 
in  1891 — 1901  at  the  same  rate  at  which  they  were  found  to  have  advanced  in 
1881 — 1891,  viz.,  at  6  per  cent.,  they  would  now  have  shown  an  addition  of  31,614 
to  their  strength.  But  the  addition  actually  returned  is  170,476.  The  excess  amount- 
ing to  138,862  persons  would,  therefore,  represent  the  conversions  made  during 
the  decade.  Considering  that  the  Musalmans  have  increased  at  this  Census  at 
twice  the  rate  of  the  Hindus  and  at  more  than  double  their  own  rate  of  1891  and 
considering  also  that  Islam  generally  offers  a  remarkable  resistance  to  proselytism,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  converts  have  mainly  come  from  among  the  Hindus. 
This  added  to  the  increase  actually  shown  under  the  head  of  the  Hindu  popula- 
tion, viz.,  191,934,  would  make  up  a  total  of  330,796.  Thus  during  the  last 
decade,  for  every  5  persons  added  to  the  Hindu  community  2*1  have  left  for  the 
Christian  fold.  To  have  thus  lost  and  yet  to  have  remained  appreciably  unaffect- 
ed would  naturally  bespeak  the  fecundity  of  the  Hindu  race  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
But  what  seems  rather  suspicious  is  that  that  fecundity  should  have  operated  in  a 
marked  degree  on  those  castes  which  usually  afford  the  largest  number  of  recruits 
to  Christianity. 

In  further  elucidation  of  this  point  and  in  view  to  localize  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  increase  now  disclosed,  the  variations  within  the  three  broad  divisions 
of  Christianity — Roman  Catholic,  Syrian  and  Protestant — may  be  examined.  In 
1881,  sect  appears  to  have  been  returned  for  all  the  Christians.  In  1891  and  1901, 
the  number  of  those  who  did  not  return  any  sect  amounted  to  28,796  and  22,888 
respectively.     Distributing  these  rateably  among  the  three  main  divisions  and  ex- 

«  Vide,  pags;  go,  Census  Report  for  1881  and  page  297,  Census  Report  for  11*91. 
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eluding  from  the  1901  returns  all  sects  new  to  this  Census,  the  following  figures 
are  arrived  at  for  the  last  three  Censuses: — 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881—1891. 

1891—1901. 

t                  '                   1 
Variation.     Percentage. 

Variation.     Percentage. 

Roman  Catholics  . 

.  153.815. 

295,337. 

377,500 

+  141,522          +    92-0 

+   82,163           +  27-8 

Syrians. 

.  287,409. 

136,782. 

226,619 

—  100,627         —    3l,-0 

+   39,837           +  21-3 

Protestants. 

.     57,318. 

44,792. 

88,590 

—    12,526         —    21-8 

+  43,798           +  97-8 

In  1891,  the  Roman  Catholics  showed  an  increase  of  141,522  or  92  per  cent, 
and  the  Syrians,  a  decrease  of  100,627  or  35  per  cent.  In  1881,  the  Syrians 
included  the  Romo-Syrians,  while  in  1891  they  were  classed  under  Roman 
Cathohcs,  *  As  separate  figures  for  the  Romo-Syrians  were  not  recorded,  the  real 
extent  of  the  variations  cannot  be  measured. 

At  this  Census,  the  Roman  Catholics  including  the  Romo-Syrians  show  an 
increase  of  82,163  or  27-8  per  cent,  and  the  Syrians  (Jacobite  and  Reformed), 
an  increase  of  39,837  or  21-3  per  cent.  While  these  percentages  are  below  that  for 
the  total  Christians  (32'4  per  cent.),  they  are  much  above  that  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  (15*4  per  cent.).  How  far  these  represent  the  real  growth  of  the  two  sects 
it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  determine  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that,  being  com- 
paratively ancient  communities,  they  are  more  likely  than  not  to  conform  to  the 
general  conditions  of  growth  of  the  other  religionists. 

In  regard  to  the  Protestants  it  is  found  that,  while  in  1881,  they  totalled 
57,318,  their  number  was  only  44,793  in  1891,  evert  including  a  rateable  pro- 
portion of  those  who  did  not  state  their  sect.  There  was  thus  a  decfea^e  of  12,S26 
or  21'8  per  cent.  At  thiS'  Census,  eijfcluding  the  Protestant  sects  now  return- 
ed for  the  first  time,  the  total  is  88,590 — an  increase  of  43,798,  which  is  only 
a  thousand  less  than  the  total  Protestant  population  of  the  State  in  1891.  The  Pro- 
testants who  lost  more  than  twelve  thousand  between  1881  and  1891  have  doubled 
themselves  in  the  course  of  another  ten  years.  To  gauge  the  relative  accuracy  o£ 
the  Census  figures,  they  may  be  compared  with  the  statistics  prepared  by  the 
Missionary  bodies.  According  to  the  returns  received  from  the  London  Mission 
and  the  Church  Mission  Societies  and  published  in  the  1881  Census  Report,  the 
adherents  of  these  Missions  in  1878  totalled  55,684  (38,120  under  the  London 
Mission  and  17,564  under  the  Church  Mission). ^  This  figure  agrees  pretty  closely 
with  the  Census  total  of  1881,  mV,,  57,318.  But  the  returns  of  these  Societies 
furnished  for  the  next  Census  Report  show  a  great  divergence  from  the  total  for 
that  Census.  Their  strength  was  recorded  in  the  Report  at  70,715  (46,497,  under 
the  London  Mission  and  24,218  under  the  Church  Mission).  J  But  the  Census  figure 
stands  as  low  as  44,792  i.  e.  shows  a  shortage  of  over  25,000.  Coming  to  the  recent 
Census,  we  find  the  London  Mission  Society  returning  63,152  and  the  Church 
Mission  Society,  35,910  as  the  number  of  their  adherents  in  1900.  §  This  gives  for 
the  two  Societies  together  a  total  roll  of  99,062  Christians  as  against  the  Census 
figure,  88,590.  As  observed  in  the  1881  Census  Report,  many  inchoate  proselytes 
may  not  call  themselves  Christians  tiU  their  formal  admission  into  a  Church  by 
baptism.  While  in  1901,  as  in  1881,  the  Census  totals  tally  more  or  less  with  the 
returns  of  the  Societies,  it  is  seen  that  in  1891  there  was  an  excess  of  more  than 
25,000  over  the  Census  figure. 

s-'   Vide  page  157,  Census  Report  for  1881  and  page  100,  Census  Report  for  1891. 

j  Vide  pages  I4g — 15I,  Census  Report  for  1881. 

+  Vide  pages  381 — 3^2,  Census  Report  for  1891. 

§  r/rfe  pages  48  S- 53  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Mackenzie's 'Christianity  in  Travancore.'  The  CM.  S.  figures  are  given  for  the 
years  188 1  and  1890  also,  but  have  not  been  fallen  for  this  comparison,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  still  more  un- 
favourable as  against  1891. 
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Reviewing  the  subject  again,  apart  from  figures,  it  may  be  permissible  to  state 
that  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  steadily  tolerant  State  and  among 
a  peaceful  people  is  not  likely  to  be  marked  by  such  sudden  fluctuations  as  the  returns 
of  this  and  of  the  previous  Censuses  would  suggest.  It  has  neither  made  rapid  acces- 
sions nor  has  it  suffered  sudden  losses  by  lapses  or  diminished  natural  growth.  While 
its  development,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  so  slow  as  the  1891  Census  would 
indicate,  it  can  neither  be  so  sensational  as  the  1901  Census  would  lead  one  to  infer. 

65.     Of  the  total  population  living  in   towns,   Hindus  constitute  68-9  per 

Urban  population  cent.,   Christians,  18'9  and  Musalmans,  IS'I.  In  each 

by  Reiig-ion.  of  the  nine  towns  considered  separately,  the  Hindus 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLES  vH  &  vui.       j^gaiu  sliow  thc  highest  percentage,  except  in  AUeppey 

where  they  are  less  than  half — 47*9  per  cent.  The  population  is  almost  wholly  Hindu 

in  the  town  of  Shencottah  where  the  proportion  rises  to  90"6.  Trivandrum  with   a 

ratio   of  82' 7    shows   the  next   highest  preponderance   of  Hindus.     As  regards 

Musalmans,    the  town  of  AUeppey  has  the  largest  percentage,  28' 7.  In  Quilonand 

Kayankulam,  the  proportions  of  Musalmans  to  the  respective  total  populations  are 

the  same,  viz.,  19  per  cent.     Comparing  the  several  towns  in  respect  of  the  strength 

of  the  Christian  element,  we  find  that  Changanachery    and   Kottayam  with    35'9 

and  42"  5  per  cent,  respectively  show  the  highest  ratios. 

The  attraction  which  the  town  has  for  the  several  religionists  may  bei  illus- 
trated by  the  ratio  of  the  urban  to  the  rural  population.  Though,  as  seen 
above,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  urban  population  are  Hindus,  only  6*2  per  cent, 
of  their  total  number  are  found  in  towns,  a  proportion  exactly  the  same  as  the  State 
urban  average.  The  tendency  to  collect  in  towns  is  strongest  among  the 
trading  Musalmans  and  weakest  among  the  Christians  who  like  the  Hindus  are 
mostly  agricultural.  11"6  percent,  of  the  total  Musalman  population  is  urban 
as  against  5'0  of  the  Christians.  In  almost  all  the  Taluks,  the  towns  exhibit  high 
Musalman  ratios.  In  Agastisvaram  and  Ambalapuzha,  76'2  per  cent,  and  67"8 
per  cent,  respectively  of  the  Musalman  population  congregate  in  urban  areas. 
In  regard  to  the  Hmdus  and  the  Christians,  they  are  most  urban  in  the  Trivandrum 
Taluk  which  returns  the  highest  percentages  in  this  respect,  luV.,  44*8  and  41"6  re- 
spectively. In  the  Taluks  of  Parur  and  Shencottah,  the  Christians  are  almost 
wholly  rural. 

Animism. 

QG.     Animism  as  a  distinct  form  of  religious  belief  or  practice  has  not  been 

Ions'  known  in  India.     Before  the  advent  of  Mahom- 
Animism  defined*  "  ^      .     .      . 

medanism  and  Christianity,  the  religion  of  India  was 

taken  to  be  a  comprehensive  whole  based  on  the  A'^Mic  teaching,  but  with  such  in- 
ternal modifications  and  developments  as  were  suited  to  the  age  and  to  the  degree  of 
evolution  of  the  people  concerned.  The  term  'Hindu'  included  in  its  denotation 
the  Y6gi  entranced  in  meditation  on  the  Brahman,  no  less  than  the  purely  cere- 
monial Hindu  with  his  Vedic  chants  and  ritualistic  devotions,  the  shrine-worship- 
ping Pur^nic  Hindu  and  those  classes  of  the  population  generally  known  as  the 
Hill- tribes.  When,  however,  the  study  of  comparative  religions  by  Western  scholars 
revealed  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  various  branches  of  the  world's 
faith,  the  beliefs  of  the  Hill-tribes  stood  out  prominently  above  the  rest,  as  not 
admitting  of  being  easily  grouped  with  any  one  of  the  well-understood  religions. 
It  was,  therefore,  taken  out  from  the  general  category  of  the  'Hindu  faith  and 
allotted  a  separate  jjlace  in  the  religious  bureau. 
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CHAP.  111.  Animism  is  that  view  of  the  world  which  ascribes  h£e  and  thought  to  inanimate 

FARA.  67.  ^i^jjjgs  Professor  Max  Miiller  considers  this  definition  incorrect  and  defines 
Animism  as  a  belief  in,  and  worship  of,  ancestral  spirits.  According  to  Professor  Tiele 
of  Leyden,  Animism  is  "the  belief  in  the  existence  of  souls  or  spirits  of  which  only 
the  powerful — those  on  which  man  feels  himself  dependent,  and  before  which  he 
stands  in  awe — acquire  the  rank  of  divine  beings,  and  become  objects  of  worship." 
"These  spirits",  he  continues,  "are  conceived  as  moving  freely  through  earth  and  air 
and  either  of  their  own  accord,  or  because  conjured  by  some  spell,  and  thus  under 
compulsion,  appearing  to  men  {Spiritism).  But  they  may  also  take  up  their  abode, 
either  permanently  or  temporarily,  in  some  object,  whether  lifeless  or  living  it 
matters  not:  and  this  object,  as  endowed  with  higher  power  is  then  worshipped  or 
employed  to  protect  indi%'iduals  or  communities  {Fetishism)."  Spiritism  and  fetish- 
ism are  thus  only  different]  phases  of  Animism  which  taken  as  a  whole  is  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  spirits  which  have  to  be  worshipped,  thanked  and  prayed  to. 

67.     The  Kanis  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  Hill-tribes  of  Travancore. 

They  have  three  kinds  of  deities,  namely,  spirits,  minor 
Animism  in  Travancore.       ,.    .'^.  .  ,  ,...,.  j,  u       . 

divmities  and   superior   divmities.     it  may  be  at  once 

observed  that  the  worship  that  is  paid  to  the  superior  divinities  is  not  of  a  steady  or 

enduring  character.     They  naturally  think  that  these  are  far  above  their  level  and 

ordinarily  worship  only  the  divinities  that  are   directly  concerned  with  them.     But 

it  is  the  spirits  and  not  the  divinities,  high  or  low,  with  whom  they  are  most  closely 

connected  and  to  whom  in  the  hours  of  need  and  trouble  they  devoutly  pray. 

Spirit  worship: — The  spirits  worshipped  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  chdvu  or  chdvar,  literally  'death'  or  'the  dead'  and  their  aid  is  incessantly  invoked 
by  the  hill-men  in  reverential  piety  when  oppressed  by  disease  or  starvation. 
They  assemble  at  some  place  where  any  of  their  relatives  or  friends  have  met 
with  some  good  or  ill-lack  and  pi*ay  to  a  long  list  of  ancestors  to  avert  the  im- 
pending calamity.  Every  hill-man  has  a  string  of  names  of  ancestors  secured 
in  his  memory  which  he  repeats  with  vehemence  and  fervour.  It  is  curious  that, 
when  prayers  fail,  they  mark  their  disappointment  by  levelling  invectives  at 
the  ancestors  whose  aid  they  vainly  invoked. 

The  chdvar s  are  of  two  classes; — (1)  Those  who  have  met  with  a  violent 
death  as  dna-chdvu  (elephant-killed)^  puli-chdvu  (tiger-killed)^  «&c.,  and  (2)  those 
who  have  died  before  the  age  of  seven.  The  worship  of  the  latter  is  considered 
very  important,  especially  by  the  Malauralis.  The  worship  of  the  chdvars  con- 
sists in  the  offering  of  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  drink  on  a  platform  of  earth 
specially  raised  for  the  purpose.  To  the  felling  of  a  tree  in  a  forest,  the  pro- 
pitiation of  the  cAfJuars  is  an  essential  preliminary.  "Many  pieces  of  forest"  writes 
Mr.  Bourdillon  "are  often  seen  on  the  hills  left  untouched,  when  the  surround- 
ing land  has  been  cleared  and  this  is  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  each 
inhabited  by  some  spirit."*  The  mountaineers  are  very  reluctant  to  fell  any 
tree  in  such  forests  j^but,  if  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  necessity,  they  make 
the  necessary  offerings  to  the  spirits  as  a  precautionary  step  and  then  com- 
mence the  dangerous  task.  "Not  a  few  ceremonies"  remarks  Mr  Frazer,  "observed 
at  cutting  down  haunted  trees  are  based  on  the  belief  that  the  spirits  have  in 
their  power  to  quit  the  trees  at  pleasure  or  in  case  of  need."J  The  propitiation 
of  the    chdvars  is  also  resorted  to  at  the   commencement  and    at  the  end    of 

"   Page  VI,  Appendix  to  the  Report  on  the  Travancore  Forests  by  T.  F.  Bourdillon  Esq.,  V.  L.  S.,  Conservator  of  Forests, 
t  Page  207,  The  Revd.  Mr.  Mateer's  'Land  of  Charity.' 
J  Page  181,  Vol.  I,  Frazer's  '  Golden  Bough', 
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cultivation.  The  Arayans  think  that  their  dead  ancestors  live  by  preference  in 
hills,  peaks,  trees  and  rocks  of  great  dimensions.  *  Places  where  any  lof  their  an- 
cestors may  have  met  with  death  are  reverentially  approached. 

Minor  divinities: — The  Hill-tribes  acknowledge  the  power  and  authority  of 
many  of  the  minor  divinities.  They  are  known  by  such  names  as  M^dasv&mi,  Karup- 
pusvflmi,  Mantramftrti,  Vidumdrti  and  Vadamalabbhfitam.  No  class  of  persons  is 
set  apart  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremonial  rites  in  regard  to  these  deities  nor  are 
any  particular  places  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  in  other  words,  there  are  neither 
priests  nor  temples.  The  oldest  member  present  gives  the  offering  and  certain 
forests  and  trees  are  taken  to  be  the  abode  of  particular  spirits  and  deities,  Animal 
sacrifices  and  intoxicating  drinks  are  freely  offered. 

Superior  divinities: — The  superior  divinities  of  the  hill-men  are  only  two  in 
number,  namely,  SS,sta  and  Bhagavati.  The  former  known  as  Anakkdran  (he  who 
rides  on  an  elephant)  is  the  more  largely  worshipped  of  the  two.  The  Vishavans  wor- 
ship the  SS,sta  of  Atirampuhza.  The  K§,nis  worship  the  Kulattfirpuzha  T^var  (  SS.sta) 
and  Kadaikkal  Tampur3,tti  (Bhagavati).  No  animal  sacrifices  are  offered  to  SS.sta  but 
only  tender  cocoanuts,  fruits  and  fried  grain.  Special  worship  is  invariably  paid  to 
Sdsta  before  the  collection  of  honey,  wax  and  other  forest  produce  begins.  When 
these  have  to  be  collected  from  the  heights  of  cliffs  and  precipices  or  from  the 
interior  of  caves  and  dense  forests,  the  hill-man  takes  a  last  farewell  of  his  friends 
and  relations.  S^sta  is  always  looked  upon  as  a  beneficent  deity  ever  prepared  to  do 
good.  The  minor  divinities,  however,  are,  as  avengers  of  evil,  terrific  in  their  nature  and 
receive,  as  may  be  expected,  a  larger  share  of  adoration.  There  are  some  hUl-men 
in  the  fastnesses  of  mountains  who  only  know  that  above  them  there  are  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  and  these  minor  powers;  but  their  number  at  the  present  day  must  be 
exceedingly  small,  as  a  higher  form  of  worship  is  gradually  obtaining  favour  among 
them. 

Worship  of  animals : — Totemism  is  not  found  prevalent  among  any  of  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Travancore,  either  in  the  sex  or  in  the  tribal  form.  All  animal  wor- 
ship, however,  need  not  be  totemism,  for,  as  Max  Miiller  observes;  animal  worship  has 
many  different  sources.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  totemism  should  be  merely  animal 
worship.  The  reason,  according  to  Dr.  Frazer,  why  the  totemistic  tribes  revere  their 
totems  which  may  be  a  particular  species  of  animals  or  plants,  "Would  seem 
to  be  a  belief  that  the  life  of  each  individual  of  the  tribe  is  bound  up  with  some 
animal  or  plant  of  the  species  and  that  his  or  her  death  would  be  the  consequence 
of  killing  that  particular  animal  or  destroying  that  particular  plant."t  But  apart 
from  totemism,  the  elephant  is  never  molested  by  the  hUl-men,  as  he  is  not  only 
the  vehicle  but  [the  very  manifestation  of  their  supreme  divinity,  S^sta,  The  only 
other  animal  that  is  similarly  respected  is  the  cow. 

Worship  of  plants,  <^c., : — There  is  no  regular  worship  of  plants,  though  many 
dense  groves,  caverns  and  forests  are  looked  upon  with  extraordinary  reverence 
and  awe.  These  are  called  patis  and  the  hill-men  raise  their  hands  in  great 
humility  whenever  they  approach  them.  A  curious  observance  with  Travancore 
primitive  tribes  is  the  worship  of  weapons  and  tools,  such  as,  bows,  arrows, 
sickles  and  knives.  It  is  the  month  of  K^rtikai  (November-December),  the 
harvest  season,  that  is  particularly  devoted  to  this  Avorship.  The  K^nis,  the 
Mann^ns,  the  Palliyans  and  the  Arayans  are  extremely  partial  to  this  adoration. 

f  Page  106,  Vol.  I,  Journal  o£  the  Ethnological  Society, 
t  Page  417,  Vol.  Ill,  Fraze^s  '  Golden  Bough". 
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From  the  foregoing  brief  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  among  the  Hill-tribes  of 
Travancore  the  spirits  of  the  dead  form  only  one  of  the  three  classes  of  super-human 
beings  to  whom  they  pay  adoration.  The  worship  is  not  Henotheism  or 
Kathenotheism,  as  it  pre-supposes  a  supreme  God  to  which  these  divinities  are 
all  placed  in  direct  subordination,  viz.,  SSsta,  the  guardian  of  mountains  and 
forests.  Well-informed  Kanis  even  declare  that  all  these  minor  divinities  are 
only  the  servants  of  Kulatturpuzha  Tevar,  though  this  idea  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  developed  among  all  the  tribes.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Tra- 
vancore Hill-tribes  pay  little  or  no  adoration  to  any  female  divinities  unlike 
in  other  parts  where  a  large  number  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  hill-men 
are  females.  The  only  two  important  female  deities  are  Ayiravalli  and  Bhaga- 
A-ati,  both  of  whom  are  recognized  and  worshipped  by  the  Hindus  on  the 
plains. 

68.  The  Animists  number  28,183 — 14,139  males  and  14,044  females.     Dis- 

tributing them  proportionally  between  the  two  Natural 
"™BsfmARY  Table  n.     '        divisions,  we  find  that,  in  a  total  of   ten  thousand^ 

3,350  belong  to  the  Western  division,  while  almost 
double  that  number  occupy  the  mountainous  and  submontane  tracts  lying  near  the 
ghats.  This  preponderance  of  the  Animistic  element  in  the  latter  regions  and  its 
sparseness  in  the  former  are,  of  course,  natural. 

Taking  the  littoral  and  deltaic  Taluks,  Animists  are  chiefly  found  in 
Quilon,  Neyyattinkara,  Mavelikara,  Chirayinkil  and  Vilavankod.  Of  these,  the  Taluks 
of  Neyyattinkara  and  Vilavankod  extend  from  the  sea  to  the  Hills  and  are  more 
hilly  than  the  other  coast  Taluks.  This  may  explain  the  existence  of  Animists 
in  these  in  pretty  considerable  numbers.  Their  presence  in  the  other  Taluks  of 
this  division  is  doubtless  noteworthy  and  indicates  that  they  are  either  recent 
settlers  not  yet  indistinguishably  absorbed  into  the  general  mass  of  Hindus  or  stray 
sojourners  in  search  of  work. 

In  the  other  Natural  division,  Alangad  appears  to  be  the  only  Taluk  free 
from  any  Animistic  element  in  its  population.  Pattanapuram,  one  of  the  hilliest 
Taluks  in  the  State,  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  the  Hill-tribes — 2,146  out  of 
a  State  total  of  10,000.  The  Taluks  that  come  next  in  the  strength  of  their 
Animistic  population  are  Nedumangad  and  Kottarakara.  The  proportions  are  low  in 
Tovala,  Kunnatnad,  Ettumanur,  and  Kottayam  and  lowest  in  Shencottah. 

69.  The  figures  above  set  forth   cannot  be  taken  as  representing  the   actual 

strength  of  Animism  in  the  country,  the  numbers  re- 
Anixnlstic  fis-ures  turned  by  most  of  the  interior  Taluks  being  too  small. 

No  clear  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
the  Animists  and  the  Hindus  and  a  correct  classification  of  overlapping  religions  is 
naturally  too  much  for  the  ordinary  enumerator.  An  examination  of  Table  XIII 
( Castes,  Tribes  and  Races)  shows  that,  among  certain  castes,  such  as  the  N&yS.ti  and 
the  Vettuvan,  some  are  returned  as  Animists  and  others  as  Hindus.  While  illustrat- 
ing the  process  of  transformation  going  on  among  the  Hill-tribes,  it  enables  one  to 
understand  why  mistakes  in  the  religious  record  should  be  far  from  uncommon. 
As  an  instance  of  completed  metamorphosis,  the  Vishavans  may  be  cited.  Admit- 
tedly a  Hill-tribe,  they  have  now  been  returned  wholly  under  Hindus. 
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70,  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter,  the  treat- 

ment of  Hinduism  will  be  confined  to  a  few  popular 
features.     The   Supreme  Being  is  worshipped  under 

three  forms,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Sii-a,  representing  respectively,  the  creative,  the 

preservative  and  the  destructive  and  regenerative  forces, 

Brahma: — Though  Brahma  is  the  first  in  order,  his  worship  in  a  formal  sanctuary 
has  almost  gone  out.  He  was,  of  course,  the  first  to  be  so  worshipped.  But  his 
abstract  and  unattractive  nature  militated  against  his  continued  acceptance.  The 
earliest  temples  built  in  Southern  India  had  a  place  assigned  to  him.  In 
Travancore,  some  of  the  oldest  temples,  such  as  at  Tiruvallam  and  Valia  Chllai,  are 
dedicated  to  Brahma  as  well  as  to  Vishnu  and  Siva.  At  Mitranandapuram,  with- 
in the  Trivandrum  Fort,  there  are,  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  separate 
shrines  to  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva. 

Vishnu: — As  the  Preserver  of  the  Universe,  Vishnu  is  the  most  popular  of  the 
Hindu  deities.  His  incarnations  known  as  Avatdras  are  aU  well  known  and  are 
more  widely  revered  than  the  LUds  or  sports  of  Siva.  Twenty  four  of  these  Avatdras 
are  held  to  be  important,  namely,  V^iratpurusha,  N^rada,  Nara,  N&.rfi,yana,  Kapila, 
Dattfi,ttreya,  SS,unaka,  Sanandana,  Sanatkumara,  Yajna,  Rishabha,  Prithu,  Matsya, 
Kurma,  Varfi.ha  Dhanvantari,  Narasimha,  V&.mana,  Parasurama,  Vedavyasa,  Rama, 
Balar^ma,  Krishna,  Buddha  and  Kalki.  Of  these,  10  Avatdras  stand  out  prominently 
of  which  the  tenth,  that  of  Kalki,  is  yet  to  come.  Detailed  descriptions  of 
these  incarnations  are  given  in  the  Pur^nas,  eighteen  of  which  are  the  best  known. 
Together  with  the  great  Indian  Itihisas,  the  R&mayana  and  the  Mahabh^rata,  they 
constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  modern  Hindu. 

There  are  about  fifteen  important  temples  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  of  which  those 
of  Sri  Padmanabha  at  Trivandrum  and  Janardana  at  Varkalai  are  of  Indian 
celebrity. 

Siva  is  considered  the  most  powerful  of  the  Triad.  He  is  Mahadeva  or  Ma- 
h^svara,  the  great  God ;  Sambhu,  the  Auspicious ;  Isvara  or  Visv^svara,  the  Supreme 
Lord ;  Digambara,  he  who  is  clothed  with  space.  He  is  the  destroyer  as  well  as 
the  regenerator  of  the  Universe,  "  perpetually  re-integrating  after  disintegration." 
"  He  is     the  great  typical  ascetic  and  self-mortifier  ( Y6gi,   Tapasvi),  who   has 

attained  the  highest  perfection  in  meditation  and  austerity It  is  in  this  character 

that  he  teaches  men  by  his  own  example  the  power  to  be  acquired  by  mortification 
of  the  body,  suppression  of  the  passions,  and  abstract  contemplation,  as  leading  to 
the  loftiest  spiritual  knowledge  and  ultimately  efEecting  union  with  himself  in 
Kailasa." 

There  are  nearly  twenty  well-known  shrines  in  Travancore  dedicated  to  Siva 
and  of  these,  the  most  famous  are  those  of  SthanumArti  at  Suchindram  off  the  town 
of  Nagercoil,  PeruntrikkovUappan  at  Vaikam  and  Mahadeva  at  Ettumanur. 

71.  Besides  the  Trimdrtis,   other   deities  are  also  worshipped.     They  are 
other  deities.  Vighnesvara,  Subrahmanya  and  Sdsta. 

VighnSsvara,  the  God  of  wisdom  and  the  remover  of  obstacles,  is  known  in 
Southern  India  by  the  name  of  Ganapati  and  among  the  Tamil-speaking  races  by 
the  Vernacular  name  of  Pillaydr,  honorific  plural  of  Pillai  or  son  (of  Siva).  He  is 
a  divinity  of  cosmopolitan  adoration  and  a  small  image  of  his  is  found  in  every 
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temple.  It  may  be  noted  here  that,  while  in  Tamil  Districts  the  alphabet  for  the 
beginner  begins  with  an  invocation  to  Narayana,  Ganapati  takes  his  place  on  the 
West  coast. 

Suhrahmanya: — Kartikeyais  worshipped  in  Travancore,  as  in  all  Southern  India  ^ 
by  the  name  of  Subrahmanya  or  bj'  the  vernacular  name  of.  V61ayudha.  His  wor- 
ship may  be  said  to  be  in  some  respects  special  to  the  Tamil  and  Malayalam- 
speaking  peoples.  He  is  regarded  as  a  most  benevolent  deity  protecting  the  help- 
less and  avenging  the  wicked.  Some  of  the  well-known  temples  in  Travancore, 
Kumara  Kovil  and  UlMr  in  the  south,  and  Haripad,  Udayanapuram  and  Munnum 
in  the  north  are  dedicated  to  him. 

S&sta  or  Aiyyappan : — Popular  as  this  divinity  is  in  all  parts  of  Southern 
India,  it  is  in  Travancore  that  he  finds  the  largest  number  of  devotees  at  present. 
According  to  the  KeraUlpatti  (the  traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  Kerala), 
Parasurama  in  order  to  provide  for  his  new  country  a  controlling  deity  for  the 
spirits  of  land  and  sea,  built  a  chain  of  temples  along  the  gh^ts  dedicated  to  Stlsta 
and  another  along  the  sea-coast,  to  Durga.  Parasurama's  arrangements  continue 
even  to-da,y  in  the  sense  that  the  most  important  Sasta  temples  are  located  near  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  in  the  east,  such  as,  Achank6vil,  Kulathurpuzha,  Arian- 
kavu  and  Sabarimala,,  while  the  chief  Durga  shrines  lie  along  the  western  sea-board, 
such  as,  at  Kanyakumslri  (Cape  Comorin),  Mantaikk4d,  Po^hiyur,  Sankummukham, 
Sarkkaray,  Paravur,  A'landavallisvaram,  Mullaikkal  and  Shertallay.  There  are 
well-known  exceptions  too,  such  as  the  temple  of  Sfista  at  Takazhi,  4  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  those  of  Durga  at  Mannati  and  Vettikkavala,  in  the  interior.  The  most 
important  shrine  in  Travancore  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  S4sta  is  the  one 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  Sabarimala  Hill  in  the  Taluk  of  Chengannur. 
Early  in  the  month  of  Makaram  (January)  from  far  and  near  come  innumerable 
pilgrims  of  all  ages  and  castes  to  this  secluded  shrine.  There  is  a  previous  disci- 
plinary course  of  forty-one  days  (scanty  diet  and  sexual  abstinence)  which  these 
Aiyyappans,  for  in  these  pilgrimages  they  call  themselves  by  their  God's  name,  most 
devotedly  undergo.  The  temple  is  situated  on  a  steep  and  high  hill  and  approach 
is  difficult  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  the  piety  of  the  pilgrims  and  the 
dominating  idea,  that  if  they  think  of  none  else  than  Aiyyappan  the  deity  would 
protect  them,  overcome  all  difficulties.  More  than  10,000  people  undertake  this 
pilgrimage  every  year. 

72.     The  worship  of  the  minor  deities  is  chiefly  confined  to  thenon-Brahmini- 

cal  Hindus.     The  Malayali  Sudras,  however,  do  not 
Tutelary  deities.  ,  ,  . 

revere  them  to  the  same  extent  as  the  non-Brahminical 

castes  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  These  deities  are  known  by  such  names  as  Bhairavan, 
Tampuran,  Yajamanan,  Purushan,  Marakatavalli,  Chftmundi,  Eakt^svari,  Chatay- 
appan,  Ayiravalli,  Bhiitattan  and  so  on.  The  female  deities  are  classed  among 
the  adherents  of  Bhadrakali,  while  the  males  are  said  to  be  the  followers  of  Siva. 
Howevermuch  the  non-Brahminical  Hindus  may  join  the  Brahmins  at  worship  in 
the  ordinary  Hindu  temples,  an  image  of  one  or  other  of  these  divinities  is  within  the 
premises  of  every  ancient  homeand  receives  anxious  attention.  "As  in  Europe,  beneath 
a  superficial  layer  of  Christianity,  a  behef  in  magic  and  witchcraft,  in  ghosts  and 
goblins,  has  always  survived  and  even  flourished,. . .  so  it  has  been  and  so  it  is,  in  the 
east.  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  Islam  may  come  and  go,  but  the  belief  inmagic  and  de- 
mons remains  unshaken  through  them  all  and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future  from  the 
past,  is  likely  to  survive  the  rise  and  fall  of  other  historical  religions."* 


*  Vol.  Ill,  Frazer's  'Golden  Bough.' 
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73.  The  worship  of  animals  and  plants  is  not  outside  the  cult  of  the  most 

sdstraic  Hindu.  The  control  of  the  mind  and  its 
Worship  of  animals  and     concentration  on  some  object  as  exercises  preparatory 

to  meditation  of  God  seems  to  be  the  rationale  of  all 
his  adoration.  Every  house,  especially  to  the  north  of  A'arkalai,  not  merely  of  the 
Nayars  and  Ambalavasis  but  of  Brahmins  as  well,  contains  a  small  grove,  Sarpak- 
kavu  as  it  is  called.  That  the  snake  is  a  special  object  of  worship  to  the  Nayars 
jf  Malabar  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  Ilayatus  who  are  their  priests 
invariably  officiate  at  snake  temples,  as  at  Mannarsala  in  Haripad.  According  to 
the  Keraldlpatti,  the  first  batch  of  settlers  brought  by  Parasur^ma,  to  people  the 
country  which  was  speciallly  raised  by  him  from  the  sea  for  the  re-establishment  of 
Dharma,  came  from  a  place  in  North  India  called  Ahiksh^tra  (the  land  of  snakes 
or  Ndgas  from  which  some  would  derive  the  term  NS,yar). 

Granite  figures  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  cobra's  hood,  frequently  with  fi^'e  or 
three  heads,  are  arranged  round  the  Asvatha  {Ficus  Beligiosa)  tree  and pradakshinas 
or  circumambulations  are  performed,  especially  on  Saturdays.  This  mode  of  worship 
is  held  in  greater  favour  by  females  than  by  males.  Leprosy,  itch,  barrenness, 
child-death,  the  frequent  appearance  of  snakes,  &c.,  are  traced  to  the  neglect  of  the 
snake  deity  whom  the  incantations  of  a  class  of  people  called  the  pulluvans  are 
believed  to  propitiate.  The  snake  has  ever  been  the  type  of  consecutive  re-juvenation 
which  it  symbolizes  by  the  periodical  renewal  of  its  skin  and  the  coiling  of  its  body 
in  rings  and  circles  represents  the  never-ending  cycles  of  eternal  time. 

Asvatha  represents  to  the  Hindu  the  Tree  of  Life,  with  its  roots  in  heaven, 
whose  adoration,  the  Hindu  believes,  leads  to  immortality  and  prevents  re-incar- 
nation. The  offering  of  small  twigs  of  this  tree  (Samit)  to  the  daily  sacrificial 
fire  is  considered  an  act  of  great  religious  merit. 

The  Garuda  and  the  cow  are  also  held  in  high  veneration.  On  the  even- 
ing of  every  Saturday  and  on  the  morning  of  every  Sunday,  scores  of  Hindus 
can  be  seen  assembled  on  a  maidan  or  on  the  edge  of  a  paddy  flat  waiting  to 
catch  a  sight  of  this  Vahana  (carrier)  of  Mahavishnu,  whose  white  neck  and 
sweet  cry  of  Krishna  as  if  calling  out  his  Divine  Master  are  readily  recognised. 

These  animals  and  plants  have  numberless  stories  connected  with  them.  They 
are  claimed  to  be  allegorical  and  it  is  said  that,  for  want  of  a  proper  understanding 
of  their  meaning,  they  have  passed  into  the  class  of  fables  based  on  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

74.  The  belief  in  magic,  sorcery,  astrology  and  astrolatry  (worship  of  stars 

and  planets)  is  very  common  in  Malabar  and  it  may 
nxagric,  sorcery,  astro-  t^^  ^^g^^  g^-^  ^j^a^^.^  jj^  ^j^js  respect,  this  coast  enjoys 
logry  and  astro  atry.  ^^.^^  ^  reputation  in  Southern  India,  Omens  are  of 
great  importance  even  in  the  smallest  details  of  daily  life  and  anxious  consideration  is 
paid  to  all  sidereal  influences.  Although  astrology,  or  judiciary  astrology  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Bailley,  so  far  back  as  the  18th  Century,  to 
have  been  at  its  origin  the  result  of  a  profound  system,  the  work  of  an  enlightened 
nation,  it  is  regarded  by  modern  Orientalists  only  as  the  very  foolish  mother  of  a 
very  wise  daughter,  astronomy.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  vindicate 
the  position  of  astrology  as  an  inter-planetary  science  and  in  practice  the  influence 
Df  heavenly  bodies  on  personal  and  public  life  is  recognized  by  every  Hindu. 

Belief  in  spirits: — Even  among  the  higher  classes,  spirits  are  recognized  not  as 
deities  but  as  evil  forces  to  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way.  In  cases  of  violent  death  and 
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CKAP.  XIX.  deaths  in  child-bed  of  young  women  with  an  abundance  of  unsatisfied  woi'ldly  desires 
PARA.  75.  ^]jg^],  liberated  Egos,  like  nascent  chemical  elements,  are  believed  to  flee  to 
the  bodies  with  which  they  feel  concerned,  by  way  of  retribution  or  coercion,  and 
oppress  them  in  a  variety  of  ways  until  their  desires  are  fulfilled.  The  widower's 
grief  is,  in  some  cases,  immensely  aggravated,  as  if  by  an  irony  of  fate,  by  the  second 
wife  being  the  victim  of  the  sullen  wrath  of  her  whom  he  loved  and  lost. 

75.  The  typical  Malabar  temple  in  the  matter  of  structure  is  the  famous  Siva 

shrine  at  Vaikam.     Many  of  the  temples  are  old  and 
^      '  the  history  of  temple  architecture  in  Travancore  pro- 

mises to  be  a  fertile  field  for  enquiry.  Some  of  them  have  a  repute  extending  out- 
side Travancore,  such  as,  those  at  Anantasayanam  (Trivandrum)  to  which  people 
resort  from  all  parts  of  Southern  India,  Vaikam  where  the  Ashtami  days  in  the 
months  of  K^rtikai  (November — December)  and  Masi  (February — March)  are 
held  particularly  sacred  and  Jan&rdanam  (Varkalai)  which  seems  to  find  especial 
favour  among  North  Indian  devotees.  There  are  also  special  temples  resorted  to 
by  those  who  suffer  from  diseases  that  have  long  resisted  treatment.  Those  that 
sufEer  from  mental  disorders  worship  Siva  at  Urulikkunnam  in  Kottayam.  Per- 
sons possessed  of  the  devil  or  suffering  from  grave  cutaneous  disorders  repair  to 
Takazhi  and  the  victims  of  mdntric  medication,  or  Kaivisham  *  as  it  is  called,  are 
ad-sdsed  to  go  to  ThiruvizhS,i  in  Shertallay  where,  at  the  local  Siva  temple,  an  emetic 
infusion  is  administered  to  the  patient-pilgrim  who  is  instructed  to  help  the  ejection 
of  the  morbific  agent  by  a  course  of  circumambulation  around  the  shrine. 

76.  There  are  many  religious  festivals  observed  by  the  Hindus  of  Southern 
r  Bts  and  Festiv  Is        India.  Fasts  and  vows  are  also  common.  Thus  Friday 

is  sacred  to  Subrahmanya,  and  Tuesday  and  Friday 
to  Durga  and  other  female  divinities.  EkMasi  days  are  particularly  intended  for 
the  worship  of  Vishnu  and  Saturdays  and  Praddsha  for  that  of  Siva.  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  are  important  for  S^sta.     Sunday  is  sacred  to  the  Sun. 

The  Utsava  which  is  generally  an  annual  festival,  lasting  usually  for  ten 
days,  is  celebrated  in  most  temples  in  Travancore.  There  are  special  festivals  in 
addition.  Thus  the  day  in  the  month  of  Thye  (January — February)  on  which 
the  asterism.  Pushy  am,  falls  is  sacred  to  Subrahmanya  and  on  that  day  a  number 
of  KAvatis^  are  brought  in  by  devotees  from  different  places  and  offered  to  the  deity. 
All  days  on  which  the  Ayilliam  star  falls  are  sacred  to  snakes  and  offerings  are 
made  to  them.  Vdram  or  the  recitation  of  Vedic  hymns  is  a  special  mode  of 
propitiating  Vishnu,  Siva  and  Subrahmanya.  NdivaippuX  and  Kalamezhuttu^  are 
festivals  in  honour  of  S^sta.  Chaturthi  days  are  sacred  to  Ganapati  and  Ashtami- 
rohini  in  the  month  of  Avani  (August — September)  to  Krishna. 

77.  With   the  majority   of  the  people   of  Travancore,  sect  has  hardly  any 

„    ^     .     .       .    „  ,  ^        meaning.      As  permitted  by  the   Smritls   the  people 
Seotarianism  in  Ualabar.      pt^i  .,  ,  ^,  tr     r 

ot     Kerala   wear    either     the      Urdhvapundra,     the 

vertical  Vaishnavite    mark  or  the    Tripundra,  the  horizontal  Saivite    mark,  ac- 
cording to  the   custom  of  the   family.     The  Praddsha   in  Kerala  is   as   sacred 

o  It  is  believed  that  by  the  incantation  of  certain  mantras  (mystic  words),  substances,  generally  food  articles  such  as 
fruits,  sweetmeats  &c.,  could  be  charged  with  power  to  cause  grave  bodily  and  mental  disorders  and  to  subordinate 
the  will  of  one  person  to  the  will  of  another.  When  in  the  vomit  a  substance  of  this  kind  is  detected  the  feelinB 
that  the  cause  has  been  removed  often  suffices  to  effect  a  Itind  of-faith-cure. 

+  Kavati.  Offerings  brought  in  by  devotees,  suspended  to  the  ends  of  ..  pole  over  which  an  arched  awning  made  of 
red  coloured  cloth  is  extended.  ° 

J  Naivaippu.  OfFerings  of  clayey  models  of  dogs  (or  hounds)  for  the  service  of  Sasta,  the  divine  hunter  At  Velinallur  in 
the  Kottarakara  Taluk,  the  A:aimi#/.«  is  a  ten  days'  festival  for  the  Intalayappa  Svami  (Sasta)  and  precedes  the  usual 
Utsava  at  the  adjoining  temple  dedicated  to  Ramasvami. 

%  KalamahuUu.  Making  an  anthropomorphic  figure  on  the  ground  with  coloured  powder. 
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as  the  Ekddasi  day.     Absolute  toleration  in  the  matter  of  worship  has  been  the    chap,  iex 

dominating  feature  of  the  religious  life  of  Kerala.     Enquiring  into  the  subject  of  ^A*^-  '^^^ 

sectarianism  in  Malabar,  we  find  that  the  Western  Chalukya  Kings  who  were  in 

power  at  the  time  of  the  Brahmin  immigration  were  wholly  non-sectarian.     Every 

grant  issued  by  this  dynasty  commences  with  an  invocatory  stanza  to  VarSha- 

murti,  an  Avatdra  of  Vishnu,  but  bears  a  representation  of  the  Saivite  symbol, 

Linga.   Most  of  them  were  themselves  devout  worshippers  of  Siva.    In  their  temples, 

Mahadeva  occupied  the  centre  with  Brahma  on  the  one  side  and  Vishnu  on  the 

other  and  the  fullest  toleration  existed.     Even  the  early  Brahmins  of  Malabar  built 

temples  of  quite  a  cosmopolitan  character.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  all  ancient 

temples  in  Travancore  the  central  image  is  that  of  Mah^dfiva,     The  shrines  at 

Kazhakkfittam,  Katinamkulam  and  Valia  Chalay  are  instances  of  this.     But  after 

the  decline  of  the  sway  of  the  Chalukyas,  a  partiality  for  Siva  developed  in  Malabar, 

due  to  the  influence  of  the  Pandya,  Chera,  Chola  and  Pallava  kings.     It  was  then 

that  the  Saivite  Nampiitiri  Brahmins  of  the  ChovvAr  grdmam  obtained  ascendancy 

over  the  PanniyAr  Vaishnavites,  an  ascendancy  which  they  still  retain. 

The  history  of  the  reversion  of  the  Malabar  Hindus  to  their  original  non-sec- 
tarianism in  belief  and  worship  is  wholly  centred  in  that  great  philosopher  and 
saint  of  India  than  whom  the  world  has  produced  few  greater  men,  Sri  Sankara- 
charya.  He  preached  the  universal  doctrine  that  all  created  things,  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral,  are  manifestations  of  a  supreme,  eternal,  unchanging  and  impersonal 
Spirit,  Brahman,  through  M.kyk  and  openly  proclaimed  the  absence  of  difference 
between  Vishnu  aud  Siva,  laying  down  sectarian  neutrality  as  an  inviolable  law  for 
Kerala.  To  those  who  could  not  rise  to  a  philosophic  conception  of  the  Godhead, 
he  allowed  the  practice  of  any  rites  prescribed  by  the  Veda  or  by  orthodox  teachers. 
The  Smdrtas,  therefore,  who  follow  Sankarach^rya  are  among  the  adherents  of 
catholic  Hinduism,  being  neither  exclusive  Saivites  nor  uncompromising  Vaishna- 
vites. In  regard  to  sect-marks,  Vibhuti  (the  holy  ashes)  is  to  be  worn  by  every 
indigenous  Travancorean,  the  Vaishnavite  mark  being  optional  according  to  the 
rules  of  immemorial  custom. 

78,     To  the  Travancoreans,  his  countrymen,  the  life  and  personality  of  Sankara 

have  a  special  interest  and  value.     A  brief  account 
Sri  SaukaraoJiarya.         ^^^  ^^^^  therefore,  be  out  of  place. 

As  in  the  case  of  Homer  of  old,  many  a  South  Indian  town  claims  to  be  the 
land  of  his  nativity.     The  time  he  lived  in  and  the  chief  personal  events  in  his  life 
are  shrouded  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.     The  only  writings  now  extant  regarding 
his  life  are  the  Sanharavijaya  or  the  triumph  of  Sankara  by  MadhavAcharya,  other- 
wise known  as  VidySranyasvami,  another  work  by  Chidvil^sayati  and  a  third,  by 
Anandagiri.  Some  mention  Conjeevaram,  where  a  granite  figure  of  the  Svami,  finely 
chiselled,  is  still  found  in  the  Kamakshi  temple,  as  Sankara's  birth-place,  while  others 
would  locate  it  in  Malabar  where  local  and  family  traditions  unmistakably  point  to  a 
small  village  named  Kaladi  in  the  Kunnatnad  Taluk  in  Travancore.     The  Ilium  — 
the  Acharya  was  a  Kerala  Brahmin —  of  Kappalli  which  is  now  threatening  to 
become  extinct,  acknowledge  this  great  spiritual  teacher  as  one  of  their  remote 
ancestors;  and  of  the  eleven  other  Namputiri  families,  all  related  to  that  of  Sankara 
which  are  believed  to  have  once  existed  at  Kaladi,  only  one  is  to!  be  found  now. 
In  this  Kappalli  Ilium  was  the  great  Sankara  born,  as  the  son  of  Sivaguru  and 
Aryamba.  Both  the  parents  were  devout  worshippers  of  Siva  and  the  child  born  after 
'  a  long  period  of  anxious  waiting  was  taken  as  a  special  gift  of  Lord  [Sankara  whose 
name  they  gave  to  the  child.    The  date  of  his  -birth  is  uncertain  and  has  formed  the 
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CHAP.  III.  subject  of  the  wildest  speculation.  Orthodox  traditionists  put  it  at  45  years  before 
PASA.  "yg.  Christ.  Others  would  fix  it  in  the  3rd  century  A.  D.  Others  again  take  the  death 
of  Sankara  as  marking  the  commencement  of  the  Malabar  Era,  826  A.  D.  The 
orthodox  date  appears  nearer  the  truth.  After  the  Upanayana  Samskdra  and  the 
usual  course  of  discipleship  under  a  Guru,  Sankara  who  was  then  about  16  years  of 
age  begged  permission  of  his  only  surviving  parent,  his  mother,  to  renounce  worldly 
life  and  leave  the  country  as  an  ascetic.  The  mother's  natural  remonstrance  was 
insurmountable.  But  an  incident  occurred  which  made  her  yield  at  once.  While 
bathing  in  the  Periy^r  river  close  by,  Sankara  was  caught  by  an  alligator.  He  then 
called  out  to  his  mother  to  permit  him  as  a  last  act  of  favour  to  become  a  Sany^si. 
The  permission  was,  of  course,  granted;  but  by  divine  intercession  Sankara  releas- 
ed himself  from  the  alligator  and  returned  home  safe.  He  then  left  for  Benares, 
placed  himself  under  the  spiritual  tutelage  of  Govinda  Bhagavatpada  at  whose 
hands  he  received  the  Sanydsasrama  and  established  several  shrines  and  mon- 
asteries. Of  the  four  chief  monasteries,  one  was  at  Badarinath  in  the  north,  the 
second  at  Jaganhath  in  the  east,  the  third  at  Sringeri  in  the  south  and  the  fourth 
at  Dvaraka  in  the  west.  In  fact,  the  cenobitic  system  as  it  now  exists  is  entirely 
due  to  Sankara's  precept  and  example.  In  the  temple  at  Badarin^th,  a  Nampiitiri 
Brahmin  nominated  by  the  Maha  Rajah  of  Travancore  officiates  as  priest  to  this  day. 

At  some  part  of  his  eventful  life  which  did  not  extend  for  more  than  32  or  38 
years,  Sankara  is  believed  to  have  returned  to  his  native  village  to  do  the  last  offices 
to  his  mother.  Tradition  speaks  of  various  kinds  of  difficulties  to  which  his  kins- 
folk and  fellow-villagers  exposed  him.  Every  assistance  was  withdrawn  and  he  became 
so  helpless  that  he  had  to  throw  aside  the  orthodox  ceremonials  of  cremation  which 
he  could  not  get  his  relations  to  help  him  in,  made  a  sacrificial  pit  in  his  garden  and 
there  consigned  his  mother's  mortal  remains.  The  compound  can  still  be  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Periyar  river  on  the  Travancore  side,  with  a  masonry  wall 
enclosing  the  crematorium  and  embowered  by  a  thick  grove  of  trees.  A  work  Galled 
Sanharasmriti  is  now  in  use  in  Malabar  containing  the  ordinances  said  to  have  been 
laid  down  by  Sankara  for  the  Hindus  of  Kerala  at  or  soon  after  this  visit. 

His  immortal  works  on  the  Veddnta  Bhdsliya  and  the  Triprasfhdnas  and  his 
polemics  still  stand  witness  to  his  monilmental  greatness.  His  Atma  Bodha, 
Sivdnanda  Lahari  and  Saundarya  Lahari  among  others  show  his  infinite  capacity 
and  has  catholic  teaching  to  the  best  advantage.  "  His  philosophy — ^based  as  it  is 
entirely  on  the  fundamental  axioms  of  the  eternal  Revelation,  the  Sruti  or  the 
primitive  Wisdom-religion  as  Buddha  from  a  different  point  of  view  had  before 
based  His — finds  itself  in  the  middle  ground  between  the  too  exuberantly  veiled 
metaphysics  of  the  orthodox  Brahmins  and  those  of  Grautama,  which,  stripped  in 
their  exoteric  garb  of  every  soul-vivifying  hope,  transcendental  aspiration  and 
symbol  appear  in  their  cold  wisdom  like  crystalline  icicles,  the  skeletons  of  the 
primeval  truths  of  Esoteric  Philosophy." 

79.     In  closing  this  necessarily  cursory  sketch  of  present  day  religious  beliefs^ 
The  XT       R    i     1  ^^  ^^^  °°*'  ^^  ^"^i^s  to  refer  to  a  tendency  now  grow^ 

ing  among  several  educated  Hindus  to  view  their  re- 
ligion from  a  standpoint  diiferent  from  the  common  one.  Their  influence,  however, 
has  not  yet  touched  even  the  fringe  of  the  beliefs  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  from  the  statistical  standpoint  the  expounders  of  these  phases  of  the  Hindu 
religion  form  a  small  minority.  But,  though  numerically  insignificant,  they  con- 
stitute the  intellect  of  the  nation  and  the  high  water-mark  of  a  nation's  religious 
beliefs  has  an  especial  significance  and  interest. 


Site  of  Sankar&oliarya's  house,  with  the  crematorium  of  his  mother.     (Front  view.) 


Site  of  SankaraoharayS,'s  house,  with  the  crematorium  of  his  mother.    (Back  view.) 
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It  is  baing  felt,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
Vedic  or  Aryan  religion  and  what  is  known  as  the  aboriginal  cult  believed  in  by 
all  writers  as  an  article  of  faith  has  no  real  basis.  The  history  of  Indian  religion, 
according  to  the  new  view,  is  no  regular  evolution  from  the  low  to  the  high,  from 
the  crude  to  the  refined,  but  a  well-ordered  presentment  of  creeds  suited  to  particular 
ages  and  people,  not  elaborated  by  men  working  on  the  ordinary  intellectual  plane 
but  gradually  unfolded  by  occultists  out  of  the  profundity  of  the  Vedic  teachings. 

There  are  in  Hinduism  two  distinct  cults,  the  exoteric  and  the  esoteric, 
the  one  preparatory  to  the  other.  The  exoteric,  as  expounded  and  taught  in  the 
Smritis,  the  Pur3,nas  and  the  Tantras,  includes  the  ordinances,  worship,  rites, 
ceremonies  and  formulae  (mantras)  imposed  by  authority  and  intended  to  train 
and  guide  the  whole  nature  of  man  according  to  the  varying  stages  of  his  evolution 
in  reference  to  his  visible  as  well  as  to  his  invisible  environment.  By  the 
invisible  environment  is  meant  those  spiritual  intelligences  whose  function  in  the 
administration  of  nature  every  great  faith,  the  world  has  known,  recognises,  though 
under  different  names,  such  as,  the  Suras  or  Devas  among  the  Hindus,  the 
Angels  and  Archangels  among  the  Hebrews,  Christians  and  Musalmans,  and  the 
Feristahs  among  the  Zordastrians.  The  belief  in  these  intelligences  does  not  affect 
the  belief  in  the  Supreme  One.  The  esoteric  phase  represents  a  higher  stage 
when  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  One  and  harmony  with  His  will  is  acquired  by 
Yoja  or  meditation.  This  is  revealed  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanishats  which,  to 
the  Hindu,  constitute  a  storehouse  of  eternal  spiritual  truths  not  fully  disclosed  atonce 
but  left  to  be  gradually  opened  out  in  the  regular  course  of  evolution.  In  this 
stage  of  Hinduism,  the  outer  obligations  prescribed  by  the  exoteric  cult  are 
said  to  fall  away  as  the  man  united  to  the  Law   becomes   a  law  unto  himself. 

Images  and  Tirthas  are  likewise  taken  as  serving  an  important  purpose  in  the 
scheme  of  exoteric  religion  and  are  believed  to  be  not  mere  helping  forms  but 
active  centres  of  spiritual  power.  To  these  revivalists  the  results  of  recent 
psychological  research  as  expounded  by  scientists  like  Sir  William  Crookes  and 
Mr.  F.W.  H.  Myers  go  to  confirm  the  methods  of  ancient  or  as  it  is  called  occult 
science  which,  unlike  the  modern  as  represented  by  Professor  Tyndal,  works  from 
life  to  form,  instead  of  vice  versd. 

80.     Excluding  the  Animists,  69*9  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  this  State   have 

been  enumerated  as  Hindus.  For  every  10,000  of  their 

Number  of  Hindus.  population,  6,118  occupy  the  Western  Natural  division 

and  3,882,  the  Eastern.  The  largest  proportions  in  the  former  are  found  in  the  Taluks 
of  Neyyattinkara  (526)  and  Trivandrum  (525.)  These  are  followed  by  Sherta,l]ay, 
Karunagapalli,  Chirayinkil,  Quilon,  Mavelikara  and  Tiruvalla  with  more  than  400 
each.  The  lowest  proportion  of  Hindus  (218)  is  in  the  Taluk  of  Parur.  In  the 
Eastern  division,  the  Taluk  with  the  highest  ratio  is  Chengannur  (348).  Kunnattur, 
Muvattupuzha  and  Kunnatnad  exhibit  proportions  above  300.  The  Hindus  are 
least   numerous  in  Tovak  (128)  and  Todupuzha  (88). 

A  reference  to  Subsidiary  Table  IV  of  Chapter  I  will  show  that  the  Talukwar 
population  is  not  graded  in  the  order  just  indicated.  In  that  Table,  the  first  rank 
is  enjoyed  by  Tiruvalla  which  in  respect  of  its  Hindu  population  takes  but  the 
eighth  place.  Tovala  which  stands  last  in  that  list  and  has  only  a 
slightly  greater  population  than  Todupuzha  contains  one  and  a  half  times  as  many 
Hindus.  Though  Hinduism  is  the  religion  of  the  majority,  the  influence  of 
the  other  relio-ions  in  several   Taluks   haa  been  so  great  that  the  places  which  th 
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Hindus  occupy  in  respect  of  numerical  superiority  are  not  the  same  as  those  assigned 
to  their  resi^ective  total  populations. 

81.     Six  sects   have   been   returned  by  the    Hindus.     They  are  Smartaism, 

„.   ^    _     ^  Saivaism,  Yaishnavaism,  Madhvaism,  Saktism  and  Ad- 

Hindu  Sects.  .  .         '  '  -11 

vaitism.        Sm^rtas     are     generally   included    under 

Saivites.  In  contradistinction  to  Vaishnavism,  Saivism  would  perhaps  be  a  better 
Avord  than  Smartaism,  but, as  popularly  understood,  especially  with  the  Tamil  Sudras, 
it  is  more  a  caste  distinction  and  has  no  reference  to  religious  doctrines.  The  divi- 
sions into  Saivites  and  Asaivites  really  turns  on  the  avoidance  or  acceptance  of  animal 
food  in  their  respective  dietaries.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  term,  SmS.rtaism,  is 
preferable  as  indicating,  without  fear  of  misapprehension,  a  distinct  sect  of  Hinduism. 

Besides  the  sects  just  named,  several  curious  entries  are  found  in  the  schedules. 
501  persons — 231males  and  270  females — have  returned  Pey  Vanakkam  (Devil 
worship)  and  Mdri  Amman  Vanakkam  (worship  of  Mdrl  Amman,  the  presiding 
female  deity  of  small-pox  and  cholera)  and  1,384  persons — 683  males  and  701  fe- 
males— have  given  ChS,ndeyam  (Chandika  worship)  as  their  sect. 

If  these  be  excluded,  the  followers  of  the  other  six  sects  aggregate,  at  this 
Census,  169,346  or  8'3  per  cent,  of  the  total  Hindu  population.  While  in  1891,  sect 
was  not  recorded  for  71  per  cent,  of  the  Hindus,  the  percentage  has  now  risen  to 
i)l"7.  The  numbers  of  the  several  sects  at  the  two  Censuses  are  compared  below: — 


1901 

1891 

Smartas 

...     66,415 

33,645 

Saivites 

...    82,933 

375,842 

Vaishnavites 

..     15,641 

131,284 

Mildhvites 

4,141 

1,504 

Advaitistils 

6 

ir 

Saktas 

210 

^^ 

BhAgavata  Sampradayis 

„ 

186 

Heathens 

„ 

1 

Total    ...    169,346  547,462 

Saktism  is  new  to  Travancore  and  has  been  returned  by  immigrants  from  North 
India  who  had  come  in  connection  with  the  Eailway  works.  In  regard  to  the 
Saivaism  and  Vaishnavaism  sects,  there  is  a  distinct  decline  in  the  numbers  returned. 
])ut  the  fact,  as  already  referred  to,  has  to  be  noted  that  the  sectarian  spirit  is  ab- 
sent in  Travancore  and  that  the  tendency  to  return  a  sect  is,  therefore,  of  the 
feeblest  kind. 

Mahommedanism. 

82.     "When  the  religion  of  the  Koran  was  first  brought  in  from  Arabia  is* 

_  ^     ,     ^.         „_  ,  an  undecided   question.     That   commercial    relations 

Introduction  of  Islam.  ^    , 

laid  the  foundation  for  the  spread  of  Islam  may, 
liowe^-er,  be  taken  as  established.  The  conquest  by  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  Persia, 
two  imjjortant  trading  centres  of  the  old  world,  about  A.  D.  640  converted  them 
from  a  fighting  into  a  commercial  nation.  The  sights  that  Alexandria  could  then 
^;hoAv  fired  them  with  an  ambition  for  commerce  which  is  even  now  the  sustaining" 
feature  of  all  Musalman  communities  in  the  world.  Friar  Bartolomeo  saj^s  that 
the  first  batch  of  Musalmans  came  to  Malabar  during  the  reign  of  Caliph  Valid  in 
the  90th  year  of  the  Hegira*  (710  A.  D.)  which  accords  with  the  date  given  in  the 
]\Iackenzie  MSS.f     If  the  story  about  the  conversion  of  the  last  of  the  Perumals 

**     Page  io6,  '  Voyace  to  the  East  Indies. ' 

t    Page  339,  Vol  VII,  Madras  Journal  oj  Literature  and  Scicuce. 
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be  true,  there  is  nothing  hypothetical  in  supposing  that  Sloselm  tradesmen  entered    chap,  sxx 
this  coast  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  after  Christ.  paba,  83, 

83.     But    individual  followers   of   the   Prophet   had  ah'eady  settled  them- 
selves   in  Malabar.     A   Mahommedan  inscription  at 

Baplyreoordaofiauaal-     Pantalayini   KoUam   in   North    Malabar  records  the 
man  settlements  . 

death  of  one  Abbi  Ibn  Udthorman  in  Hegira  166.* 

Masudi  of  Bagdad  (890—956  A.  D.)  f  writes  that,  although  the  Arabs  made 
no  permanent  settlement,  there  were,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  Arab 
merchants  in  Malabar  and  that  the  Arab  name  was  held  in  high  respect,  Arabian 
travellers  such  as  Ibn  Kurdad  Bah  J  (869—885  A.  D.)  and  Abu  Zaid  of 
Ziraf  §  (916  A.  D.)  refer  in  flattering  terms  to  the  nature  of  the  commercial 
dealings  between  Arabia  and  Malabar.  Ibn  Haukal  writing  sometime  after  Masudi 
agrees  with  him  in  saying  that  the  Musalraans  had  publicly  celebrated  the  five 
prayers  and  built  mosques.  In  the  I2th  century,  the  inviting  ports  of  Malabar 
seem  to  have  received  high  praise  from  Al  Idrisi,  the  Mahommedan  geographer  at 
the  Court  of  Sicily  and  one  of  the  recognised  authorities  in  matters  of  history 
relating  to  that  period.  In  the  famous  voyages  of  "  Sindbad  the  Sailor"  there  are 
numerous  allusions  to  the  country  of  Kerala.  Ilis  fourth  voyage  must  have  been 
to  Malabar  when  he  "  found  men  carrying  pepper."  In  his  fifth  voyage  again,  he 
crosses  the  Maladives  and  then  returns  to  the  pepper  country.  Passing  on  to  the 
Peninsula  of  Comorin  he  found  the  aloes-wood  called  Santy  (Sandal-wood).  In 
his  sixth  voyage,  he  visited  the  country  where  grew  purple  aloes  of  the  kinds,  ASan^y 
and  Comari.  The  Arab  merchants,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Jonathan  Duncan, 
"  bringing  annually  sums  of  money  to  the  Malabar  coast  for  pepper  and  other 
spices  that  they  carried  from  it  for  the  supply  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  received 
every  encouragement  and  the  fullest  protection  for  their  property  and  religion  from 
the  successive  Samoories  or  Zamorins."  || 

The  spicy  shore  of  "Araby  the  blest"  to  which  the  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
refers  with  such  characteristic  effect  evidently  owes  its  "Sabean  odours,"  to  the  fair 
land  of  the  Perumals.  Ibn  Batuta,  writing  in  the  early  years  of  the  14th  century, 
notes  the  rich  Musalman  merchants  by  whom  every  town  of  Malabar  was  crowd- 
ed, the  respect  and  affection  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  reigning  Sovereigns 
and  the  public,  the  wayside  Pandals  all  over  the  country  of  Malabar  for  passers-by 
to  quench  their  thirst  and  the  pouring  of  water  in  these  places  into  the  hands  of 
the  followers  of  Islam.  He  also  refers  to  the  five  mosques  which  stood  as  an 
ornament  to  the  noble  emporium  of  Quilon  and  bestows  high  praise  on  the  genero- 
sity and  power  of  its  Hindu  Sovereigns  $.  Abd-Er-Razzak  writing  in  1442  A.  D.  in- 
forms us  that  on  every  Friday  and  on  every  solemn  feast  day,  the  Khotba  ^  T»^as  cele- 
brated according  to  the  prescribed  rules  of  Islam  **.  Historians  and  travellers  of  the 
i6th  century  refer  in  high  terms  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Mahommedans 
in  Malabar  f f.  Barbosa  notices  the  Moplas  of  Calicut  who  wore  a  small  round  cap  on 
their  head  JJ  and  Ludovico  Varthema  writes: — "  It  must  be  known  that  the  Pagans 

•  Page  195,  Vol.  I,  Logan's  '  Malabar.'  First  edition. 

t  Page  XIV,  '  India  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.' 

J  Page  109,  'Old  Records  of  the  India  Office.' 

§  Page  79,  Vol.  I,  Kerr's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels. 

K  Page  7,  Vol.  V,  Asiatic  Researches. 

%  Page  172,  el.  seg.  Ibn  Batuta's  Travels. 

%  "A  Sermon  preached  every  Friday  afternoon,  after  the  Service  in  the  principal  Mosque?,  in  wbicli  they  praise  'Got*. 

bless  Mahonimed  and  pray  for  the  Caliph,"  R.  H.  Major.  F.  S.  A. 

«■■«  The  Journey  of  Abd-Er-Razzak  in  'India  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.' 

tt  Page  193,  'Lendas  da  India'  Stanley's  translation, 

t  J  Page  146,  'East  Africa  and  Malabar.' 
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c;bi\&.p.  IIS.  (Jo  not  navigate  much,  but  it  is  the  Moors  who  carry  the  merchandise,  for  in  Calicut 
F>ARA.  84.  there  are  at  least  15,000  Moors  who  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  country. 
The  time  of  their  navigation  is  this.  From  Persia  to  the  Cape  of  Comorin  which 
is  distant  from  Calicut  eight  days'  journey  by  sea  towards  the  south,  you  can  navi- 
gate through  six  months  in  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  September  to  all  April, 
then  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  this 
coast  because  the  sea  is  very  stormy  and  tempestuous.  At  the  end  of  April  they 
depart  'from  the  coast  of  Calicut  and  pass  the  Cape  of  Comorin  and  enter  into 
another  course  of  navigation  which  is  safe  for  these  four  months  and  go  for  small 
spices."*  The  Musalmans  thus  monopolized  the  trade  of  Malabar.  They 
occupied  every  habitable  sea-port  and  were  in  fact  the  constructors  of  the  towns 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  In  the  many  wars  that  ensued  between  the  Zamorin  and 
the  Portuguese,  the  Musalmans  assisted  their  Hindu  sovereigns  against  the  foreigners. 
The  Jew's  Town  at  Cochin  was  burnt  by  the  Moors  ;  but  the  Portuguese  in- 
creasing in  power  and  prosperity,  resolved  to  wreak  their  vengeance.^  Zeir  Eddin 
gives  an  unspicy  tale  of  the  persecurions  and  cruelties  committed  by  the  Portuguese. 
To  whatever  measure  of  credence  this  account  may  be  entitled,  it  is  evident  that 
they  dispersed  the  flourishing  Mahommedans  of  the  Malabar  coast  to  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  country. 

84.     After  a  comparatively  uneventful  period  of  two  centuries,  Hyder  Ali  and 

Tippu  Sultan  appeared  on  the  scene,  carrying  fire  and 
Su  seqnen   errow     o        g-^^ord  into  the   peaceful  dominions  of  the  Malabar 

kings.  The  former  never  reached  Travancore,  but 
Tippu  entered  the  country  by  the  north  and  formed  settlements  at  convenient 
centres.  In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  sea-port  of  Alleppey  by  Maha 
Kaja  Rama  Yarma  in  view  to  destroy  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  Dutch- 
men at  Purakkad  12  miles  to  the  south,  a  number  of  Musalmans  from  Sindb, 
Kutch  and  Gujarat  Avere  invited  to  settle  and  carry  on  commerce  in  Travancore. |( 
Successive  immigrations  have  followed  in  their  wake  and  have  resulted  in  the  conver- 
sion of  this  port  into  the  largest  Mahommedan  centre  in  the  State.  The  share  of 
proselytism  has  also  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  present  strength  of 
the  Musalman  population. 

86.  The  followers  of  Mahommedanism  form  6'5  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation.    They  are   more   numerous  in  the  Western 

""*  '      T^atural   division  than  in   the  Eastern,  being  in  the 

ratio  of  6:4.  The  Arab  settlements  on  the  coast  to  which  the  spread  of  Mahom- 
medanism in  Travancore  is  mainly  due,  account  for  this  difference,  just  as  the 
exploitation  of  the  interior  tract  by  the  Christian  colonists  has  made  them  the 
])redominating  community  in  that  Natural  division. 

The  Musalmans  are  found  in  all  the  Taluks  of  the  State,  the  largest  proportions 
per  10,000  being  in  Chirayinkil  (838),  Karunagapalli  (823),  and  Quilon  (758). 
Ettumanur  shows  the  smallest  ratio,  35,  Minachil  (74),  Tovala  (76);and  Kottayani 
(80),  occupying  the  next  higher  positions. 

86.     The  Musalman  sects  may  be  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  "Sunni"  and 

"Shiah,"  the  former  being  sub-divided  into  Shaffei. 
Musalman  sects.  ^t        i2    tt       i    i-        j  nit   i  i  • 

xlanan,  Humbali  and  Maleki. 

Those  who  returned  sects  number  161,754  or  85  per  cent,  of  the  Musalman 
population  as  against  87  per  cent,  in  1891. 

"     'Travels  of  Ludovico  Varthema',  Hakluyt  Society, 
f    Article  1,  Vol.  V,  Asiatic  Researches. 
1     P.age  120,  Bartolomeo's  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies. 
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The  adherents  of  the  several  sects  are  compared  below: — 


CXAP.  XZ2. 
PARA.  87. 


1901. 

1891. 

45,176 

46,515 

81,279 

48,575 

22,132 

17,018 

4 

331 

12,832 

24,924 

„ 

906 

n 

295 

- 

33 

rSunni. 

I  Shaffei. 
Sunni     •<  Hanafi 
Humbali 

LMaleki 
Shiah 
Wahabi 
Farozi 
Sheik 

Total  161,754  138,266 

The  Shaffei  sub-sect  of  the  Sunnis  counts  the  largest  number  of  adherents 
and  the  Humbali,  the  smallest.  The  Wahabi  and  the  Farozi  sects  are  not  returned 
at  all.  Sheik  is  more  a  social  than  a  sectarian  term  and  has  been  taken  as  such  for 
the  purposes  of  the  recent  Census. 

When  Abd-Er-Razzak  visited  the  Court  of  the  Zaraorin  towards  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  wrote  that  all  the  Mahommedans  of  the  Malabar  Coast 
belonged  to  the  "  Schaffei "  sect.  After  the  lapse  of  about  four  centuries  and  a 
half,  the  Shaffeis  still  retain  their  superiority  and  out-number  the  other  sects  and 
sub -sects  of  Islam, 

Christianity. 

87.     The  Christians  of  Malabar  strongly  believe  that  the  seeds  of  their  faith  were 

_  sown  by  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve  disciples  of 

St.  Thomas  the  ^,    .       •'  rp.,,    i        ■  ,■  -r      /^ 

Apostle.  Ohnst.    iill  the  time  oi  La  Croze,  whose  great  work 

'' Christianismce  aux  Indes'  was  published  in  1723  A.  D., 

no  whisper  of  suspicion  appears  to  have  been  raised  against  this  belief.  But  since  then, 

doubts  have  been  cast  on  its  accuracy.     The  tradition  in  Travancore  is  that  when 

St.    Thomas  came  to  visit  the  King  of  Quilon  a  heavy  log  of  w^ood  was  found  lying 

on  the  sea-shore  and  that  the  King  was  desirous  of  building  a  house  with  it.  Though 

he  had  employed  a  number  of  men,  the  log  could  not  be  removed.  Thomas,  standing 

by,  then  said  that  if  the  King  would  make  a  present  of  it  to  him  he  would  carry  it 

to  tbe  city  unaided,  and  he  did  so  with  perfect  ease.  With  this  log,  he  built  a  Church.* 

The  Portuguese  who  visited  Travancore  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth   century 

testify  to  having  seen  one  with  which  this  tradition  was  connected. $    St.  Thomas  is 

said  to  have   preached  in  different  parts  of  Malabar  and  built   seven  churches, 

one   at    P&lMr    near    Ch^vakkad,     another  at   Malankara    or   Cranganore   where 

Thomas  is  believed  to  have  first  landed,  a  third  at  Kottaikkal  near  north  Parur,  a 

fourth  at  Kokkamangalamor  south  Pallippuram  in  north  Travancore,  a  fifth  at  Kurak- 

kanikkulara  or  Quilon,  a  sixth  atNiranam  in  Tiruvalla  and  a  seventh,  near  Ch§,yal  near 

the  Sabarimala.     The  churches  now  found  at  P^lWr  and  Kottaikkal  are  said  to  be 

two  out  of  these  seven. 

The  earliest  recorded  authority  for  the  belief  about  St.  Thomas'  visit  to  Malabar 
is  the  Acta  Thomce  (Acts  of  the  Apostles)  whose  date  may  be  placed  somewhere 
between  the  3rd  and  the  4th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Inf  this  book  it  is  stat- 
ed that  during  the  rainy  season  extending  from  October  to  April,  St.  Thomas 
went  over  to  India,  built  a  house  for  King  Gondophares  and  there  saw  Hebrew  girls 
singing,  and  converted  several  persons  to  Christianity.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  that 
the  India  of  the -4c to  Thomoe  was  the  India  of  today,  or  that  Grondophares  was  the 

^  Chapter  XX,  Baldaeus'  Description  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 
%  Barbosa's  '  East  Africa  and  Malabar.' 
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King  of  Malabar  or  any  place  near  Malabar.  To  Homer  India  meant  Eastern  Ethiopia. 
The  Greek  geographer  and  historian  Strabo  calls  even  the  people  of  Mauritania 
(Morocco)  by  the  name  of  Indians.  According  to  the  French  Ecclesiastical  historian, 
Tillemont,  the  term  "India"  was  applied  until  the  6th  century  A.  D.to  all  the  countries 
that  lay  to  the  South  and  the  East  of  the  Roman  and  Parthian  kingdoms.  For  pur- 
poses o£  historical  discussion,  therefore,  a  name  so  ill-defined  seems  almost  valueless. 
Again,  Gondophares  was  not  a  king  of  Malabar  or  any  tract  adjacent  thereto. 
Attempts  have  not,  however,  been  wanting  to  identify  Gondophares  Avith  Khanda- 
parasu,  which  is  taken  to  be  a  synonym  of  Parasurama,  the  reputed  founder  of 
Kerala.*  But  Khandaparasu  is  really  an  appellation  of  Paramesvara  and  not  of 
Parasurama.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  to  show  that  Gondophares  was  an 
Indo- Scythian  King  whose  realm  included  a  great  portion  of  the  Parthian  Empire, 
and  Eusebius,  one  of  the  greatest  of  church  historians,  states  that  St.  Thomas  was 
the  Apostle  of  the  Parthians  and  not  of  the  Indians  f  "Later  authors  but  not  the 
Acta,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica,  "  give  as  the  scene  of  his 
martyrdom  the  city  of  Calama  which  the  modern  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  identify 
Avith  Mylapur  (Maliapur),  but  which  Gutschmid  connects  with  the  Calamina  of 
Nearchus  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia  which  was  under  the  sceptre  of  Gondophares".^ 

88.  To  St.  Bartholomew,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  attribute  the  earliest  introduc- 

tion of  Christianity  into  Malabar.  According  to  them 
St.  Bartholomew  and        Pantainus,  a  stoic  convert  to  Christianity  and  head  of 

the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  was  sent  as  a 
Missionary  to  India  about  A.  D.  200  and  saw  some  to  whom  St.  Bartholomew  had 
preached  and  who  possessed  a  Hebrew-  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  Mathew.  But 
Bartholomew  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Ethiopians  as  St.  Thomas  was  the  Apostle  of 
the  Parthians.  And  Mosheim  and  Neander  have  localized  the  scene  of  Bartho- 
lomew's labours  in  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabited  by  Jews  to  whom  alone  a 
Hebrew  Gospel  could  be  of  service. 

89.  According  to  some,  Thomas,  a  Manichean  Missionary,  visited  Malabar 

in  A.  D.  277  and  his  followers  were  the  earliest  Christi- 
The  Manlcheans.  ,  .  mi        t^  i  i      •       i  p    ^i 

ans  on   this    coast.      Lhe   Pahlavi    character  ot  the 

inscription  in  the  churches  at  Kottayam  and  St.  Thomas   Mount  assigned  to  the 

Nestorian  period  (9th  century)   when     Pahlavi  was  nearly  extinct  even  in  Persia 

is  taken  to  show  that  at  that  time  there  was  in  Malabar  a  large  Persian  population 

presumably  belonging  to  the  Manichean  church,  to  whom  the  Nestorians  had  come 

to  preach.     An  additional  piece  of  evidence  is  sought  in  the  derivation  of  the  word 

"  Manigramam",  the  earliest  Christian  village  in  Cranganore,  the  capital  of  the  Peru- 

mals,  from  the  Manicheans  (Manichean  Gramam=Manigramam). 

In  regard  to  the  character  adopted  in  the  inscription  it  is  enough  to  state  that 
a  living  language  is  not  necessarily  that  in  which  inscriptions  are  written  or  relig- 
ious literature,  ritualistic  or  hymnal,  is  prepared  and  that  it  is  not  always  correct  to, 
fix  the  date  of  an  inscription  at  a  period  when  its  language  or  character  was  in 
greatest  use.  The  Syriac  for  instance  which  was  substituted  for  Latin  in  the  Syro- 
Roman  character  so  late  as  A.  D.  1806  was  not  at  that  time  the  spoken  language 
of  either  the  laity  or  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  that  sect ;  and  Zoroastrian  priests 
have  continued  the  old  character  Pahlavi  long  "after  the  A-ictory  of  a  new  empire, 
a  new  religion,  a  new  form  of  language  (new  Persian)  and  a  new  character."     Ibn 

*  By  a  Syrian   Christian  in  the  Christian   College  Magazine  in  reply  to  an  article  of  the  Rev.    Mr.  Rae,  author  of  'Syrian 

Church  in   India.' 
f  Page  70,  Eusebius'    "  Ecclesiastical  History". 
^     Page  30S,  Vol.  XXIII,  EncychpxUiu  Britannica. 
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Mokaffa*  says  that  even  in  Persia  the  official  language  of  the  8th  Century  was  none 

other  than  Pahlavi.     In  regard  to  the  etymological  evidence  furnished  by  the  term    ^^^^-  92- 

'Manigrimam'  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  to  derive  it  from  'Mani'  jewel,  indicating 

splendour,  would  be  equally,  if  not  more,  appropriate.    Lastly,  the  reference  that 

Cosmas,  a  Nestorian  traveller,   makes  to  the  Christians  of   Malabar  as  believers, 

{vide  para  91)  which  he    would  certainly  not   have  said  about   the  Manicheans 

whose  name  was  an   epithet  of  ridicule  in  the   mouths  of  contemporary  writers 

is  considered  a  strong  piece  of  positive  evidence  against  the  Manichean  origin  of 

Christianity  in  India.f 

90.  The  next  landmark  in  the  enquiry  is  the  historical  fact  that  a  Bishop  of 

_,  ^  ,  Persia    and    great    India   attended   the    Ecumenical 

Sisliop  Johannes  and  tlie    ^  .,         tvt-       •      a      ta     o^k    t>  i      i  i         i       ^ 

Council  at  Nice.  Council  at  JNicem  A.  1).  325.  x>ut  whether  the  cloud 

of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  what  India  meant  had 
been  then  lifted,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine.  Frumentius  is  supposed  to  have 
gone  to  India  as  Bishop  in  A.  D.  i356  where  he  became  a  zealons  and  suc- 
cessful preacher  of  the  Gospel.     There  also  the  question  arises,  which  India. 

91.  The   first   authentic   account   of  Christianity  in  Malabar  is   contained 

in  the  works  of  one  Cosmas,  surnamed  Indicopleustes, 
Cosmas  and  the  Nestorlans.        -kt     ^     ■  i       r>    ^i         nn  tt 

a  JNestorian  monk  or  the    6tn  century.     He  writes 

"  There  is  in  the  island  of  Taprobane  in  the  farther-most  India  in  the  Indian  Sea  a' 
Christian  church  with  clergymen  and  believers.  In  the  country  of  Male  where  pepper 
grows  there  are  Christians  and  in  Kalliena  as  they  call  it,-  there  is  a  bishop  who 
comes  from  Persia  where  he  was  consecrated."  By  Taprobane  the  traveller  means 
Ceylon  and  by  Male,  Malabar.  But  it  is  not  settled  whether  Kalliena  is  Kalian  in 
the  Konkan  or  Quilon  in  Travancore.  J  To  Cosmas,  the  Nestorians  were,  of  course,  the 
only  believers.  But  the  date  of  their  first  advent  is  not  quite  clear.  Cosmas  came 
t^^India  about  A  D.  522.  and  wrote  his  account  between  535  and  550.  The  follow- 
ers of  Nestorius  did  not  seek  refuge  in  Persia  before  the  year  429  A.  D.at  about 
which  time  it  was  that  the  Sasanian  sovereigns  granted  them  a  safe  asylum.  If  the 
Nestorians  were  the  first  Christians  that  came  to  Malabar,  the  probable  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  would  lie  between  these  two  dates.  This  is  supported 
by  F.  "Wrede  who  says  that  the  earliest  Christians  that  came  to  Malabar  were  those 
persecuted  by  Theodosius  II,  the  Roman  Emperor$  (401 — 450  A.  D.). 

92.  The  next  event  is  the  visit  of  Thomas  of  Cana,  an  Armenian  merchant,  who, 

according  to  an  account  kept  by  the  Syrian  priests,  is 
said  to  have  arrived  in  745  A.  D.  Gibbon  in  his  De- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  doubts  whether  the  Thomas  of  the  Eastern 
Ecclesiastical  traditions  was  an  apostle,  a  Manichean  or  an  Armenian  merchant  which 
last  is  generally  considered  more  probable.  Simon  Joseph  Asseman  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Orientalis  is  not  sure  whether  he  ever  came  to  Malabar.  At  all  events,  the  date  of 
his  advent  is  uncertain.  I  According  to  one  set  of  authorities  it  is  345.  A.  D.  But 
this  can  hardly  be  correct.  Thomas  is  said  to  have  seen  the  last  of  the  Perumals  and 
the  rule  of  the  Perumals  lasted  much  later  than  345.  Dr.  Hough  gives  780|t  as 
the  date  while  Mr.  Milne  Rae  suggests  745^  as  more  probable.     The  grant  by  the 

»  A  Musalman  author  of  the  Eighth  Century,  A.  D. 
f  For  a  fuller  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  Manicheans  in  Malabar,  see  the  contributions  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Burnell 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins  in  the  pages  of  the  Ind.an  Antiquary,  Vols.  IV.  &  V. 

i  Page  310,  Vol.  Ill,  Indian  Antiquaiy. 
%  P'lgB  363,  Vol.  VII,  Asiatic  Researches. 
II  Page  95,  Vol.  I,  Christianity  in  India. 
%    R:ie's  '  Syrian  Church  in  India.' 
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Perumal  to  Iravicorten  of  Cranganore  took  place  in  A.  D.  774  according  to  the 
calculations  of  Dr.  Burnell  and  Dr.  Kielhorn  *  and  it  is  likely  that  it  might  have 
been  the  result  of  Thomas  Cana's  commercial  prosperity.  The  tradition  is  that 
Thomas  and  his  colony  embarked  in  three  ships  from  Bagdad  with  a  former  Bishop 
ofEdessa  named  Joseph  and  two  priests  and  two  deacons.  They  belonged  to 
seventy-two  families  and  seven  tribes,  Bagi,  Bilkuth,  Hadhai,  Kujalik,  Koja,  Maja- 
muth,  and  Thejamuth.  Thomas  was  received  with  all  honor  at  Cranganore.  After 
arrival  he  married  two  wives  of  whom  one  was  a  Christian  belonging  to  the  colony 
that  came  with  him  and  another  a  Hindu.  He  had  a  number  of  children 
among  whom  he  divided  his  immense  wealth.  To  the  children  of  the  Christian  wife, 
he  left  all  his  possessions  to  the  south  of  Cranganore,  and  to  those  of  the  Hindu 
convert,  those  lying  on  the  north.  Thus  came  the  division  of  the  Syrian  Christians 
into  the  large  endogamous  sections,  Northists  and  Southists,  with  their  differences 
in  the  customs  relating  to  marriage  et  cetera. 

A  second  colony  of  Christians  landed  at  Quilon  in  822.  A.  D.  under  the 
leadership  of  Mar  Sapor  (Xabro)  and  Mar  Peroz  (Prohd)  to  the  first  of  whom 
the  grant  of  824  A.  D.  by  Sth§,nu  Ravi  Gupta,  the  last  of  the  Perumals,  is  probably 
addressed.  In  825  they  obtained  permission  to  build  a  church  at  Kayankulam 
from  Sri  Chandra  Iravi,  King  of  Onad.  The  statement  found  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles  of  King  Alfred's  mission  to  Malabar  in  883  is  not  supported  by  traditions 
'  or  recorded  evidence. 

93.     Though  with  the  name  of  the  Portuguese  is  generally  associated  the  in- 
troduction of  Roman  Catholicism  into  Malabar,  they 
Orierin  and  spread  of  Roman  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  earliest  Catholics  that  visited  this  coast. 
Catliollcisu.  T->        »  • 

To  John  of  Montecarvino,  the  Pope  s  emissary  at  the 

court  of  Kublai  Khan  in  Mangolia,  who  visited  this  coast  between  1288  and 
1294  and  converted  a  hundred  souls,  is  probably  due  the  beginning  of  Catholicism.^ 
The  next  recorded  event  is  an  epistle  dated  1330  deputing  a  Bishop  in  the  person 
of  Friar  Jordanus  to  Columbum  (Quilon)  and  asking  the  Christians  of  Malabar 
to  renounce  their  schism — the  Nestorians  being  schismatics — and  enter  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  church.  J  In  A.  D.  1347  John  De  MarignoUi,  the  Papal  delegate  who 
had  been  sent  to  China,  landed  at  Quilon  on  his  return  home  and  saw  a  church 
of  St.  George  belonging  to  the  Latin  communion.  $ 

The  next  fact  regarding  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  relates  to  a  present, 
by  them  to  Vasco  da  Gama,  of  a  silver-mounted  stafE  of  vermillion  ornamented  with 
three  bells.  The  treaty  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  King  of  Quilon  dated 
the  25th  September  1516  comes  next,  under  which  the  King  agreed  to  re-build, 
at  his  own  expense,  in  the  same  style  and  in  the  place  where  it  had  formerly  stood 
the  church  of  St  Thomas  and  to  endow  it  with  the  same  revenues  as  it  originally 
possessed.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  any  of  the  King's  subjects,  whether 
natives  or  Moors  who  might  desire  to  become  Christians,  were  to  be  at  full  liberty 
to  do  so.§  The  sanction  thus  procured  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith 
awaited  to  have  its  full  effect  the  advent  of  Francis  Xavier  in  1542  who  in  one 
month  is  said  to  have  baptized  about  10,000  people.  Xavier  established  several 
churches,  the  chief  of  which  at  Kottar  still  bears  his  name. 


*     Page  229,  Vol.  I,  and  Page  139,  Vol.  XXII,  Indian  Antiquary, 

t  Pages   197  &  214,  i,  Colonel  Yule's  '  Cathay  and  the  way  thither,' 

J  'Mirabilia  Descripta,' Hakluyt  Society. 

$  Pages  542  &  545,  ii,'  Cathay  and  the  way  thither.' 

S  Page  9,  Danvers's  '  Old  Portuguese  Records.' 
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Into  the  subsequent  liistory  of  Christianity  in  Malabar  it  is  not  necessai-y  to  chap.  iir. 
enter  in  this  Report  in  view  of  the  detailed  accounts  that  have  been  recently  para.  94. 
published  on   the  subject.     The  earliest  Protestant  Missionary,   Dr.    Anthonius 
Scherius,  came  to  Malabar  in  1663*  and  the  separation  of  the  Syrian  Christians  into 
the  Antiochaen  and  the  Keformed  party  first  took  formal  shape  in  1868. 

9-1.     This  interesting  sect  of  Christianity  is  of  recent  origin  and  owes  its 
The  Yiiyomayam  Sect,     establishment  to  a  Brahmin  convert  to  Protestantism. 

It  is  said  that,  about  two  centuries  ago,  a  Brahmin  from 
the  adjoining  District  of  Tinnevelly  migrated  to  Travancore  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  settled  down  in  the  Kunnattur  Taluk  in  central  Travancore.     One  of 
the  descendants  of  this  Brahmin  embraced  Christianity,  with  his  wife  and  six  sons, 
who  were  all  baptised  in  the  Protestant  Church  at  Mavelikara  in  the  year  1861.    The 
eldest  of  the    sons  was   Justus  Joseph,  the  founder  of  the    Yuyomayam  sect. 
In  1863,  the  father  died  and  the  sons  continued  as  members  of  the  Protestant 
Church  till  1875.     In  that  year,  Yidv4n  Kutti  (the  young  Pandit),  as  Justus 
Joseph  w^as  called,  announced  to  the  world  that  the  millennium  mentioned  in  the 
20th  Chapter  of  the  "Revelation"  was  at  hand  and  that  Satan  would  be  boimd, 
and  Christ  would  reign  on  earth  in  person  with  all  his  saints  from  the  1st  October 
1881.  He  addressed  letters  about  the  expected  event  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras, 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch    and  to  the   Syrian  Metropolitan  ^nd  the    several 
Missionaries  in  Travancore.     None  of  these  ecclesiastics,    however,  seemed  to  have 
attached  any  value  to  his  prophecy.     A  s   his  teaching  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Protestant  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  he  seceded  from  it  and  began  to  preach 
his  new  faith  in  the  world  at  large.      He   succeeded  in  persuading  numerous 
Jacobites  and  Church  Mission  Christians  to  believe  that  the  Messiah  would  be 
soon  coming,  formed  a  congregation  of  his  own  under  the  name  of  the  "Regenera- 
tion  Society"  (Unarvu  Sabha)   and   finally   proclaimed  its  organization  on  the 
16th  October,  1875.     This  body  was  also  known  as  the   "Six  years'  Party"  signi- 
fying the    belief  in   the  advent   of  the    Messiah   after    six   years.     Anxious   to 
include  themselves  in  the  category  of  believers  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
and  naturally  eager  to  derive  all  the   benefits   they  could  by  unquestioning  faith 
in  the  announced  event,  Christians  flocked  in  numbers  to  the  new  creed  and  the 
followers  of  Vidv^n  Kutti  soon  swelled  to  about  10,000.     "  The  labours  of  the 
Missionaries   received  a   check   from  the    Six    years'   movement.     The  'revival' 
Syrians  joined  the  Six  years'  people  to  the  number  of  at  least  three  or  four  thousand, 
giving  up  their  property  and  in  several  instances  forsaking  their  wives  and  children 
to  follow  Justus  Joseph  and   Thomman."f     The  march  of  the  new  faith,   how- 
ever, was  soon  arrested.     The  year  1881  came  and  passed  by;  but  the  eagerly 
isxpected  Messiah  did  not  come.     VidvS,n  Kutti,  how^ever,  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion.    He  interpreted  hie  prophecy  differently  and  said  that  the  absence  of  faith  in 
God  is  the  darkness  he  preached  against  and  that  the   establishment  of  his  sect  de- 
noted the  dawn  of  spiritual  light.  He  proclaimed  that  Jesus  Christ  had  revealed  Him- 
self to  him  and  had  commanded  him  to  propagate   this  teaching.     This  interpreta- 
tion, ingenious   no  doubt,  did  not  take  the  desired  effect.     Many  of  his  once 
devoted   followers   soon   fell   off  in   great   disappointment.      But   the   few   that 
remained  continue  and  believe  in  the  reign  of  the  millennium.     Justus  Joseph 
guided  and  directed  the  congregation  that  stuck  to  him  with  zeal  and  energy  for  six 
years  more,  when  he  died.     His  place  is  now  taken  by  his  brother  Justus  Jacob. 

The  name  Yuyomayam  by  which  this  faith  is  known  is  made  up  of  ya,  ye,  yo 
and  yd,  the  initial  letters  of  the  Malayakm  equivalents  for  Jehovah  (Yahdva),  Jesus 

**     Day's  '  Land  of  the  Perumals.' 
f    Vuk  Census  Report  for  i88i, 
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CHAP.  zix.  (Yesu),  Josei^h.  (Yosep)  and  John  (Yohanndn).  The  adherents  o£  the  sect  hold 
in  equal  respect  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  They  seek  no  proselytes  and 
believe  that,  in  the  end,  there  will  be  but  one  religion  in  the  world,  i.  e.,  their 
own.  They  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  other  Christian  Church.  A  complete  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  has  been  worked  out  by  the  founder.  The  hierarchy 
seems  to  be  well  arranged,  the  High  Priest  being  of  the  family  of  Justus 
Joseph  himself.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  church  functionaries,  a  contribution 
is  levied  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  every  person's  income.  The  Yuyomayam 
Christians  have  no  churches.  Prayer  is  conducted  in  houses.  The  mode  of  praying 
is  as  follows: — Bread  and  water  are  placed  on  a  table.  The  people  stand  round 
and  pray  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Prayer  is  then  said  and  Hallelujah  is  sung. 
After  this,  portions  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are  read,  and  the  song 
is  recited  once  more.  With  the  pronouncement  of  the  benediction  by  the  priest, 
the  prayer  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  with  the  distribution  of  the  consecrated  bread 
and  water  among  the  persons  present,  the  worship  ends.  Occasionally,  short 
sermons  are  also  delivered  by  the  priest.  The  rituals  and  doctrines  of  this  sect 
seem  to  be  of  an  eclectic  character.  Their  religious  literature  is  deeply  tinged  with 
Sanskrit  phraseology.  Their  invocations  are  adaptations  of  those  of  the  Brahmins, 
suited  to  the  religion  of  the  converts, 

The  founder  has  inaugurated  a  special  era — the  'Yuyomayam'  era — which 
dates  from  the  1st  October,  1881.  The  Christian  era  is  called  the  'Janaka*  era  or 
the  era  of  the  Father.  New  names  are  given  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  and 
to  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  A  new  sacerdotal  language  has  been  elaborated  out  of 
Sanskrit,  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  of  which  the  first  predominates. 

The  social  life  of  the  community  is  equally  interesting.  They  have  their 
exogamous  divisions  ov  gdtras  like  the  Brahmins  and  are  grouped  into  grdmams 
(villages).  Their  women  wear  coloured  cloths  and  a  small  petticoat  or  bodice 
after  the  fashion  of  caste  Hindus.  Neither  men  nor  women  are  permitted 
to  wear  any  ornaments.  Marriage  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  priest  and 
is  registered.  Animal  food  is  entirely  forbidden.  They  dispose  of  the  dead  in 
their  own  premises  like  the  Malabar  Hindus  but  do  not  cremate  them. 

95.  2  3' G  percent,  of  the  entire  population  consists  of  Christians.     Taking  a 
STumber  of  Christians.      total  of  10,000,  the  Western  division  is  found  to  con- 

suBsmiA«Y  TABLE  II.  ^ain  4,607  Christians  and  the  Eastern  5,393  unevenly 

distributed.  Tn  Tovala,  Nedumangad  and  Pattanapuram  they  number  below.  75, 
the  proportion  reaching  as  low  a  %ure  as  15  in  the  outlying  Taluk  of  Shencottah. 
As  one  goes  northwards,  the  strength  of  the  Christians  increases.  In  Minachil, 
Ettumanur,  Changanachery,  Kottayam,  Kunnatnad  and  Muvattupuzha,  it  is  above 
500,  and  in  the  last  named  Taluk,  as  many  as  793.  In  the  Taluks  of  the  Western 
division,  the  proportion  is  above  200  except  in  Karunagapalli  (157),  Kartikapalli 
(133)  and  Chirayinkil  (34).  Tiruvalla,  with  a  ratio  of  801  Christians,  comes  in 
for  the  largest  share,  Shertallay  following  with  a  proportion  of  472. 

96.  Final  Table  X  YII,  Imperial  and  Provincial,  shows  particulars  of  the  sects 

t'y.^t^*,      „    *  ^^  Christians.     The  denominations  returned  in  the 

Cnrlstlan  sects.  r.    j'  i 

Subsidiary  Tables  IV  &  VI.        Schedules  are  not  shown  in  that  Table  as  such,  but  are 

grouped  under  the  heads  prescribed  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Imperial  Census  Commissioner.  A  statement  (Subsidiary  Table  YI)  is 
appended  giving  the  sects  under  which  the  several  religious  designations  are  so  in- 
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d:udel  w'th  the  n^amber  under  each.  M  tsects  Jbave  rbeen  .returned  rand  are  grouped  CHjajM*?. 
«ader  13  main  ^heads.  ifAMU^.  as. 

Oit  of  a  total  of  697,387  Christians,  22,888  persons  (S'S  per  cent.)  have  not 
isecorded  any  sect.  The  corresponding  number  at  the  previous  'Census  was  2^,799 
(5r4  per  ceit.).  Thoigh  the  present  return  may  be  an  improvement,  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  failed  to  give  any  inforroition  is  srill  large,  due,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Native  Christian  as  to  the  name  of  the  sect  to  which 
he  is  to  return  himself  as  belonging. 

In  1891,  19  sects  were  recorded  and  were  grouped  into  ten  head& ;  but  the 
classification  was  in  som3  respsots  different  from  the  presentone.  The  returns  for  the 
Syr9-Rom-in=i,  the  Syrian -Jacobites  and  the  R  'formed  Syrians  are  now  recorded 
separatalv  for  the  first  time.  In  1891,  the  Syro-Rimans  were  included  under 
Rom^n  Catholics,  the  other  two  being  grouped  together.  The  London  Mission 
Christians  now  shown  under  'Minor  Denominations' were  then  treated  as 'Con- 
gregationalists' ;  and  the '  Yuy6mayam'  sect  was  not  distinguished  from  the  Syrian. 

An  interesting  Diagram  (No.  8)is  annexed  showing 'the  Talukwar  numbers  of 
each  of  the  main  divisions  of  Christianity — Roman  Catholics,  Syrians  amd  Protes- 
tan'-s.  In  the  case  of  the  first  two  denominations,  the  relative  strength  of  the  Syro- 
•Eomans  and  of  the  Svrian- Jacobites  is  shown  by  a  mirk  in  each  bar.  Such  a 
difEi^rentiation  has  not  been  possible  in  regard  to  the  adherents  of  the  London  Mis- 
sion and  the  Church  Mission  Societies,  as  many  of  them  have  returned  themselves 
merely  as  Protestants, 

Syro-Romctn: — -First  in  the  order  of  numerical  strength,  come  the  Syro- 
Romans  or  Rom^n  Catholics  of  the  Syrian  rite.  They  total  232,439  and  form  33"3 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  Christian  population.  Their  chief  seats  are  in  the  interior 
Taluks  of  north  Travancore  whence  they  have  spread  in  great  numbers  in  a 
westerly  direction  as  far  as  the  sea.  In  Ambalapuzha,  Changanachery  and  other 
'Taluks  to  the  north,  they  are  to  be  found  almost  exclusively,  the  highest  numbers 
being  in  Ettumanur  (36,432)  and  Minachil  (36,678).  A  transverse  line  drawn 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Ambalapuzha  and  Changanachery  Taluks 
from  the  coast  to  the  ghats  will  ha.ve  all  the  Syro- Romans  of  Travancore  on  its 
northern  side  with  only  a  few  stragglers  down  south. 

It  has  to  be  mentioned  here  that  under  the  head  of  Syro-Romans  are  included 
those  who  have  returned  their  sect  as  Chaldean  Christian.  Though  as  a  general 
name,  Chaldean  may  apply  to  all  Syrian  Christians,  the  Jacobites  included — the 
Chaldean  being  taken  as  synonymous  with  Syrian — yet,  in  its  restricted  applica- 
tion, it  refers  to  the  Catholic  Syrians  under  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon.  Of  the  total 
of  23,835  persons  who  have  returned  themselves  as  Chaldean  Christians,  22,001 
persons  are  from  two  Taluks,  Changanachery  and  Shertallay,  which  do  not  contain 
a  single  Chaldean  Churjh.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  enquiry  that  this  designa- 
tion was  generally  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Census  by  the  Syro-Romans 
thenfselves.     Hence  they  were  placed  under  the  above  heading. 

Syrian  (Jacobite): — The  Syrian-Jacobites  muster  181,932  stronger  26*1  percent, 
of  the  total  and  are  most  numerous  in  Kunatnad(23,353  )and  Muvattupuzha  (28,343). 
In  their  Head-quarters  in  the  Kottayam  Taluk,  they  number  17,08^,  i.  e.  nearly 
thrice  the  number  of  the  Syro-Romans  who,  in  the  five  circumjacent  Taluks  of  Ambala- 
puzha, Shertallay,  Eltu^aanur,  Miaaohii  and  Changanachery,  are  found  in  noticeably 
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CSIAP.  XXI.  large  prowortions.  They  have  their  strongest  outposts  In  Tiruvalla,  Mavelikani, 
Karfcikapalli,  Changannur  and  Kannattur  and  appear  to  be  extending  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Ronnn  CitJwVcs: — The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite  are  the  next  strong-- 
est — totaling-  13i,588  or  19  per  cent.  They  are  found  in  a'l  the  Taluks  o£  the 
State  and  in  the  largest  numbers  in  Eraniel  (22,170)  and  Shertallay  (22,543). 
If  the  Syro- Romans  are  taken  along  with  them,  more  than  half  the  Christian  pq- 
pulation  come  under  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  the  adherents  of  the  two 
branches  together  amounting  to  365,028  or  52'3  per  cent. 

Anglican  Communion: — Under  the  heading  'Anglican  Communion*  are  in- 
cluded the  'Church  ol  Amer'ca,'  the  'Church  of  England,'  the  'Church  of  Ireland,' 
'Church  Mission,'  'Episcopalian,' '  Anglican  Church,'  Protestant  and  S.  P.  G.  Mission. 
The  total  strength  Is  78,886  or  11 '3  per  cent.,  the  highest  number — 14,350 — being 
returned  by  the  Neyyattinkara  Taluk.  Seven  other  Taluks,  Agastisvaram,  Eraniel, 
Kalkulam,  Yllavankod,  Mavelikara,  Changahachery  and  Kottayam,  have  each  over 
5,000  Christians  under  this  denomination. 

Syri  m  (Reformed) : — 37,199  Christians  (  5'  3  per  cent.)  have  returned  themselves 
as  Reformed  Syrians  of  whom  mora  than  75  per  cent,  are  found  In  the  Taluks  of 
Chengannur  (10,582)  and  Tiruvalla  (19,920).  Fourteen  Taluks  do  not  return  any. 
When  compared  with  the  Syrian  Jacobites,  they  stand  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  5. 

Minor  Denominations: — The  total  number  of  Christians  under  this  group 
which  includes  '  Brother  Mission,'  '  Heathen  Convert,'  '  Undenominational,'  and 
'London  Mission'  is  6,726.  Of  these,  the  London  Mission  Christians  number 
as  many  as  6,698.  At  the  1891  Census,  these  were  classed  as  ' Congregatlonallsts' 
and  amounted  in  all  to  only  113  adherents.  The  number  now  returned,  though 
an  improvement,  is  still  far  too  low.  This  is  due,  as  already  stated,  to  many  of  the 
converts  belonging  to  this  mission  having  returned  as  their  sect  the  less  specialized 
appe'.lation  of '  Protestants.'  The  London  Mission  Society  has  its  chief  seat  at 
Nagercoil,  and  though  It  has  established  stations  In  the  Taluks  of  Trivandrum, 
Chiraylnkil  atid  Quilon,  its  chief  labours  lie  confined  to  south  Travancore.  The 
activity  of  the  Church  Mission  with  its  seat  In  Kottayam  extends  mainly  over 
north  Travancore.  Assuming  that  those  who  have  returned  themselves  simply 
as  Prote5tants  in  the  eight  Taluks  from  TriVaudrum  southwards  belong  to  the 
London  Mission  and  that  such  entries  In  other  Taluks  refer  to  the  Church  Mission  we 
get  as  many  as  52,653  for  the  former.  The  strength  of  the  'Anglican  Communion* 
would  then  be  only  32,931  and  not  78,886,  as  stated  under  that  head.  The  results 
thus  worked  out  are,  of  course,  only  approximate. 

Other  Christian  Sects : — Of  the  smaller  sects  the  most  numerous  are  the  Sal- 
vationists— 3,547 — who  are  returned  mostly  by  the  four  southern  Taluks — Tovala, 
Agastlsvaram,  Eraniel  and  Kalkulam.     This  sect  is  new  to  the  recent  Census. 

Next  come  the  followers  of  the  '  Yuyomayam'  sect  which  has  adherents  In 
11  Taluks  but  number  in  all  only  1,051.  This  sect  Is  not  found  recorded  in  the 
previous  Census,  having  pr..  bably  been  included  under  '  Syrian.' 

The  remaining  sects  include  80  Baptists,  26  Presbyterians,  11  Lutherans,  11 
Congregatlonallsts  and  3  Methodists. 

97.     The  racial  distribution  of  Christian  sects  shows  that  almost  the  whole  of 
Chrlstla        ot      d  ^^^*  population  Is  of  Indigenous  origin.     The  Syrian 

sects,  Jacobite  and  Reformed,  as  well  as  the  Syro- 
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Romans    with  their  native  Metropolitans  and  Bishops,  are  wholly  composed  of  ckap.xix 
natives  of  the  country.     The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite  come  next  in  the     ^^^IIA..  98 
strength  of  their  converts.     Of  the  other  proselytising  bodies,  the  London  Mission 
Society  has  the  greatest  number,  the  Church  Mission  following  it  at  a  long  interval. 

Foreign  Christians  number  534  in  all,  of  whom  as  many  as  367  belong  to  the 
Anglican  Communion,  and  106  are  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  remaining  61  foreign- 
ers, 18  have  returned  themselves  under  the  head  of  'Minor  Denominations;'  13  are 
Presbyterians;  9,  Salvationists;  7,  Lutherans;  1,  a  Congregationalist,  and  1,  an 
Armenian  Syrian.     12  persons  have  not  returned  any  sect. 

Out  of  a  total  of  1,489  Eurasians,  1,111  are  Roman  Catholics,  272  belong  to 
the  Anglican  Communion,  and  9  are  Presbyterians.  The  Minor  Denominations 
show  5  Eurasians,  while  92  have  failed  to  give  any  information  in  regard  to  their 
sect. 

The  Minor  Religions. 

98.     Under  'Minor  Religions,'  227  Buddhists,   151  Jews,  15  Sikhs,  7  Parsis 

„^    _„,        «  ,,  ,  and  1  Jain  have  been  returned.     These  401  persons 

The  Minor  RelierionB.         „  .  . 

form  but  1  in  every    10,000  of  the  population.      Of 
these,  as  many  as  248  are  males  and  153,  females. 

Buddhists:  —  As  there  were  no  Buddhists  at  the  1891  Census,  enquiry  was 
made  into  the  cause  of  the  present  influx  and  it  was  found  that  as  many  as  226  had, 
at  the  time  of  the  Census,  come  to  work  in  the  Planters'  estates  and  had  since  left 
Travancore. 

Jews: — Of  the  151  Jews,  as  many  as  133  belong  to  the  Parur  Taluk.  At  the 
1891  Census,  they  numbered  125.  Though  at  the  present  day  their  ranks  are  so 
thin,  there  was  a  time,  and  that  not  far  back,  when  the  Jews  lived  in  considerable 
numbers  in  this  State.  Kayankulam  and  ShertaUay  were  their  important  com- 
mercial centres.  At  the  present  day  Cochin  appears  to  be  their  chosen  home  and 
but  for  the  tiny"-«olony  that  still  survives  to  tell  its  tale,  the  once  capacious 
factories  and  the  crowded  synagogues  of  the  sons  of  Israel  would  have  been  long 
forgotten  in  Travancore. 

Sikhs: — The  15  Sikhs  returned  are  immigrants  from  Upper  India  in  connection 
with  the  Railway  works. 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. — General  Distribution  of  Population  by  Religion. 


Religion. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

Number. 

Pro- 
portion 
PER  10,000. 

Number. 

Pro- 
portion 

PERlO,()00. 

Number. 

Pro- 
portion 

PER  10,000. 

Number. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Hindus 
Musalmans . 
Christians . . 
Animists    . . 
Others 

2,035,615 

(2,063,798) 

190,566 

697,387 

28,183 

406 

6,895-3 

(6,990-8) 

645-5 

2,362-3 

95-5 

1-4 

1,871,864 
158,823 
526,911 

138 

7,318-4 

621-0 

2,060-1 

•5 

1,755,610 
146,909 
498,542 

97 

7,311-5 

611-8 

2,076-3 

•4- 

1,702,149 
140,056 
469,023 

151 

Total. 

2,952,157 

10,000 

2,557,736 

10,000 

2,401,158 

10,000 

2,311,379 

General  Distribution  of  Population  by  Religion: — Continued. 


Religion. 

1875. 

Percentage  op  Variation  : 
Increase  (-)-)  Decrease  (— ). 

Net  Variation  : 
1875  TO 
1901. 

Proportion 
PER  10,000. 

1891  to  1901. 

1881  to  1891. 

1875  to  1881. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Hindus 
Musalmans  . . 
Christians    . . 
Animists 
Others 

7,364-2 

605-9 

2,029-2 

•7 

+  8-8 

+  (10-3) 

+  20-0 
-t^  32-4 

+   194-2 

+  6-6 
-1-  8-1 
+  5-7 

+  42-3 

+  3-1 
+  4-9 
+  6-3 

—  35-8 

+  333,466 

(-1-  363,649) 

+  50,510 
-1-  228,364 

+  255 

+  19-6 

(+  .21-2) 

+  36-1 
+  48-7 

+  168-9 

Total. 

10,000 

+  15-4 

+  6-5 

+  3-9 

+  640,778 

-h  27-7 

[Note. — In  the  case  of  Hindus  the  6gures  for  the  previous  Censuses  included  the  class  of  persons  separately  arranged  to  be 
recognized  as  Animists  for  the  purposes  of  this  Census.  For  comparison  similar  figures  for  1901  are  given  witliitv 
brackets.  ] 
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Subsidiary  Table  II. — Distribution  of  Religions  by  Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


Natural 

Divisions  and 

Taj.uks. 

Hindus. 

MUSALMANS. 

CURISTIANS. 

Ani- 

MISTS. 

Proportion  per  10,000  in 

Proportion  per  10,000  in 

Proportion  per  10,000  in 

Propor- 
tion per 
10,000  in 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1831. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Western  Divkion. 

1.    Agastisvaram 

339-4 

366-7 

331-5 

176-9 

213-4 

-3230 

301-8 

288-9 

321-7 

... 

2.    Eraniel 

370-4 

397-4 

430-5 

192-6 

.255-9 

290-8 

445-8 

505-8 

647-0 

... 

3.  Vilavankod  . . 

287-6 

303-0 

303-2 

131-6 

131-4 

170-8 

250-5 

184-4 

279-8 

375-1 

4.  Neyyattinkara 

526-9 

500-1 

509-6 

310-0 

323-8 

356-5 

355-3 

227-6 

315-1 

716-0 

5.  Trivandi-um. . 

525-0 

499-3 

481-1 

67^ 

598-5 

650-7 

204-0 

170-1 

179-9 

88-0 

6.  Chirayinkil  . . 

458-3 

444-0  1 

410-3 

838-6 

821-7 

893-9 

34-5 

34-9 

38-3 

404-1 

7.  Quilon 

452-3 

484-7 

467-7 

758-9 

859-4 

849-4 

294-7 

332-8 

278-4 

910-1 

8.  Karunagapalli 

477-8 

464-6 

472-0 

823-7 

822-4 

733-4 

157-0 

1670 

148-3 

147-3 

a  Kartikapalli 

391-1 

4105 

393-2 

411-0 

445-5 

402-1 

132-8 

152-3 

134-1 

19-5 

10.  Ambalapuzha 

341-6 

340-1 

388-0 

529-6 

638-0 

378-0 

377-1 

397-6 

390-0 

-4 

11.  ShertaMay    . . 

506-9 

478-5 

476-1 

249-7 

175-5 

252-3 

472-2 

472-8 

529-9 

1-4 

12.  Parar 

218-8 

204-2 

235-0 

246-7 

228-7 

199-2 

304-9 

328-6 

354-8 

... 

13.  Vaikam 

3720 

351-0 

353-3 

234-8 

215-5 

212-6 

208-2 

218-3 

226-1 

... 

14.  Tiniralla      .. 

402-1 

415-2 

393-9 

145-9 

136-9 

92-6 

801-1 

8020 

651-7 

150-4 

15.  Mavelikara  .. 

Total  ... 

Eautern  Division. 

448-1 

454-1 

5210 

273-0 

260-3 

307-9 

266-9 

274-9 

315-7 

537-9 

6,118-4 

6,113-3 

6,168-3 

5.997-3 

6,126-8 

6,113-3 

4,6066 

4,558-0 

4,810-8 

3,350-2 

16.  Tovala 

128  1 

143-3 

150-0 

76-3 

74-5 

88-7 

68-6 

33-1 

52-5 

36-6 

17.  Kalkulam     .. 

250-8 

251-7 

264-0 

149-0 

152-4 

158-1 

219-8 

188-6 

245-6 

360-9 

18.  Nedumangad 

269-7 

271-2 

271-8 

304-9 

208-3 

246-9 

47-7 

27-0 

17-5 

1,326-0 

19.  Kottarakara 

282-6 

306-6 

258-5 

272-9 

286-5 

294-5 

161-4 

181-7 

124-6 

1,091-1 

20.  Pattanapuram 

161-4 

168-0 

174-9 

298-4 

262-5 

174-6 

71-3 

72-6 

76-0 

2,146-0 

21.  Shencottah  .. 

172-3 

160-5 

156-7 

148-0 

101-4 

146-0 

15-2 

8-4 

16-4 

7-1 

22.  Kunnattur   .. 

327-7 

330-9 

286-0 

194-2 

173-7 

176-8 

164-1 

167-4 

198-4 

61-0 

23.  Chengannur 

348-8 

351-5 

333-4 

176-8 

179-0 

179-9 

479-2 

480-6 

403-8 

278  2 

24.  Changanachery 

244-S 

238-8 

261-3 

243-5 

215-3 

217-0 

563-3 

504-9 

503-4 

216-1 

25.  Kottayam     ., 

275-5 

265-8 

243-1 

80-6 

72-5 

47-9 

525-4 

497-0 

432-6 

25-5 

26.  Ettumanur  . . 

263-1 

263-7 

291-5 

35-9 

30-4 

42-0 

581-6 

588-0 

546-9 

27-3 

27.  Minachil 

148-7 

148-5 

164-2 

74-1 

68-2 

92-6 

556-6 

590-1 

5400 

73-4 

28.  Todupuzha  . . 

88-2 

78-6 

87-5 

168-3 

168-5 

182-3 

156-4 

148-3 

125-8 

175-6 

29.  Muvattupuzha 

312-3 

282-7 

288-2 

434-9 

405-6 

378-9 

793-2 

828-3 

788-1 

192-0 

30.  Kunhatnad  .. 

342-6 

353-2 

365-9 

699-5 

716-9 

988-6 

599-7 

693-6 

''     619-1 

28-4 

31.  Alangad 

188-9 

203-3 

199-8 

627-3 

716-9 

469-7 

342-6 

408-3 

496-9 

32.  CardamomHills 

Total  ... 
Totals  State ... 

78-7 

68-3 

34-8 

18-2 

40-5 

2-3 

47-1 

24-1 

1-6 

604-6 

3,881-6 

3,886-7 

3,831-^i 

1,002-7 

3,873-2 

3,886-7 

5,393-4 

5,442-C 

>  5,18S-£ 

S  6,649-8 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

)    10,000 

("Note— In  the  case  of  Hiuiiii!  the  figures  for  i88i  and  1891  included  the  class  of  persons  taken  as  Animists  for  the  purposes  of  this  Census.  J 
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RELIGIOiil*. 


[  CKA'P. 


Subsidiary  Table  III  k.^— Distribution  of  Hindus  by 
Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


;           Naturai.  mvisioNS  and 
Talitks. 

1 

NuMBEK  OF  Hindus  in 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

!                                1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

iVi-^teni  Diri^ioii. 

1 .    Agastisvaram 

69,095 

68,634 

58,196 

61,066 

2.    Eraniel        

75,403 

74,383 

75,587 

69,494 

3.    Vilavankod 

59,610 

56,718 

5,3,229 

48,372 

4.    Neyyattinkara 

109,266 

9.3,618 

89,464 

84,939 

1     6.     Tiivandrum 

107,122 

93,468 

84,457 

82,698 

6.     Chiiayiiikil  . . 

94,439 

83,105 

72,029 

74,506 

7.    Quilou          

94,635 

90,737 

82,114 

81,847 

8.    Karunagapalli 

97,668 

86,968 

82,870 

78,026 

'      9.    Kartikapalli 

79,659 

76,849 

69,376 

68,289 

,    10.    Ambalapuzha       

69,537 

63,660 

68,109 

61,695 

11.    Shertallay 

103,192 

89,561 

83,580 

85,200 

;    12.    Parar 

44,548 

38,216 

41,255 

40,011 

13.    Vaikam 

75,727 

05,704 

62,021 

59,705 

14.     Tii-uvalla 

82,277 

77,711 

69,155 

04,908 

15.    Mavelikara 

Total   . . 
Emtern  Divi4on. 

92,726 

85,000 

91,468 

90,397 

1,254,904 

1,144,332 

1,082,910 

1,051,153 

16.    Tovala         

26,173 

26,822 

26,342 

26,062 

17.    Kalkulam 

52,076 

47,117 

46,340 

43,036 

18.    Nedumangad 

58,632 

50,766 

47,713 

43,590 

19.    Kottarakara          

60,606 

57,393 

45,383 

43,136 

20.    Pattanapuram 

38,895 

31,453 

30,709 

31,143 

21.    Shencottah 

35,089 

30,033 

27,513 

26.650 

22.    Kunnattur 

66,871 

61,948 

50,214 

51,597 

23.    Chengannm-          

71,750 

65,795 

58,526 

56,348 

24.    Changanachery 

50,382 

44,698 

45,870 

44,360 

25.    Kottayam 

56,148 

49,756 

42,687 

41.335 

26.    Ettumanm- 

53,624 

49,356 

51,176 

5:  .111 

27.    Minachil 

30,479 

27,797 

28,822 

2.-!,G(;3 

28.    Todupuzha 

18,457 

14,714 

15,371 

15,274 

29.    Muvattupuzha 

64,116 

52,923 

50,606 

52,150 

30.    Kunnatnad 

69,819 

66,116 

64,236 

58,683 

31.    Alangad 

38,047 

38,056 

35,079 

36,026 

32.    Cardamom  Hills 

Total  . . 
Total,  State  . . 

17,730 

12,789 

6,113 

1,832 

808,894 

727,532 

672,700 

650,996 

2,063,798 

1,871,864 

1,755,610 

1,702,149 

[NOTE: — The  figures  for  the  previous  Censuses  are  taken  as  the}'  are  recorded  in  tlie  Reports.     No  adjustments  have  been 
possible  for  transfer  of  areas  in  twelve  Talulcs.] 
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Subsidiary  Table  I[[  A — Distribution  of  Hindus  by 
Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


Variation  :  Increase  (+)  oe  Decrease  (-  ). 


1891—1901. 


Number. 


Per- 
centage. 


1881—1891. 


Number. 


Per- 
centage. 


1875—1881. 


Number. 


Per- 
centage. 


IS'TS— 1901. 


Number. 


Per- 
centage. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


+ 
+ 
-1- 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


461 

1,020 

2,892 

15,648 

13,654 

11,334 

3,898 

10,700 

2,810 

5,877 

13,631 

6,332 

10,023 

4,566 

7,726 


+   0-7 

+ 

10,438 

+    1-4 

- 

1,204 

+    5-1 

-l- 

3,489 

+  16-'7 

-f 

4,154 

+  14-6 

+ 

9,011 

+  13-6 

-t- 

11,076 

+    4-3 

-1- 

8,623 

+  12-3 

-f 

4,098 

+    3-7 

+ 

7,473 

+    9-2 

- 

4,449 

-H5-2 

+ 

5,981 

-l-16'8 

- 

3,039 

-Kl5'3 

+ 

3,683 

+    5-9 

+ 

8,556 

+    9-1 

- 

6,468 

-1-  17-9 

-  1-6 
+  6-6 
+  4-6 
-I-  10-7 
-I-  15-4 
+  10-5 
-I-  4-9 
-f  10-8 

-  6-5 
+  7-2 

-  7-4 
-f  5-9 
+  12-4 

-  7-1 


-f- 
-t- 
+ 
+ 

-I- 
+ 
+ 

+ 
-i- 
-h 
+ 


2,870 
6,093 
4,857 
4,525 
1,759 
2,477 
267 
4,844 
1,087 
6,414 
1,620 
1,244 
2,316 
4,247 
1,071 


-  4-7 
-I-  8-8 
-I-  100 
-I-  5-3 
+  2-1 

-  3-3 
-I-  0-3 
+  6-2 
+  1-6 
-1-  10-4 

-  1-9 
-1-  3-1 
+  3-9 
-I-  6-5 
+  1-2 


-H 
-t- 
-I- 
-i- 
-f 
4- 
-I- 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


8,029 

5,909 
11,238 
24,327 
24,424 
19,933 
12,788 
19,642 
11,370 

7,842 
17,992 

4,537 
16,022 
17,369 

2,329 


-1- 

13-1 

-1- 

8^5 

-f 

23-2 

+ 

28-6 

-t- 

29-5 

+ 

26-8 

+ 

15'6 

+ 

25-2 

+ 

16-8 

+ 

12-7 

+ 

21-1 

-1- 

11-3 

+ 

26-8 

+ 

26-7 

+ 

2-6 

+  110,572 


+     9-7 


-1^     61,422 


+      5-7 


+     31,757 


-H     3-0 


+  203,751 


+      19-4 


-I- 
-I- 
+ 
-t- 
+ 
+ 
-t- 
-H 
-1- 
+ 
+ 
+ 
-f 
-t- 

+ 


649 
4,959 
7,866 
3,213 
7,442 
5,056 
4,923 
5,955 
5,684 
6,392 
4,263 
2,682 
8,743 
11,193 
3,703 
9 
4,941 


+    81,362 
-I-  191,934 


2-4 
-1-10-5 
-I- 15-5 
-I-  5-6 
+  23-7 
+  16-8 
+    7-9 

+  9-1 
-I- 12-7 
+  12-8 
-I-  8-6 
+  9-6 
+  25-4 
-^21-2 
+  5-6 
—  0-0 
-I-38-63 

+  11-2 

+  10-3 


-I- 
-I- 
4- 
-f 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 


480 

777 

3,063 

12,010 

744 
2,520 
11,734 
7,269 
1,172 
7,069 
1,820 
1,025 

657 
2,317 
1,880 
2,977 
6,676 


-I-     54,832 
-f  116,254 


+  1-8 

+  1-7 

-f  6-4 

+  26-5 

+  2-4 

+  9-2 

+  23-4 

+  12-4 

-  2-6 
-f  16-6 

-  3-6 

-  35-6 

-  4-3 
-f  4-6 
-f  2-9 
-I-  8-5 
+  109-2 

-I-  8-2 

-I-  6-6 


+ 
+ 
4- 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 


280 
3,304 
4,123 
2,247 

434 

863 
1,383 
2,178 
1,510 
1,352 
65 

159 

97 

1,544 

5,553 

947 
4,281 


-I-    21,704 


+    53,461 


+  1-1 

-f  7-7 

-f  9-5 

+  5-2 

—  1-4 
-1-  3-2 

—  2-7 
-I-  3-9 
+  3-4 
+  3-3 
-I-  0-1 
-I-  0-6 
4-  0-6 

—  30 
4-  9-5 

—  2-6 
4-  233-7 

4-  3-3 

+  3-1 


4- 

4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 
4- 


111 

9,040 

15,042 

17,470 

7,752 

8,439 

15,274 

15,402 

6,022 

14,813 

2,513 

1,816 

3,183 

11,966 

11,136 

2,021 

15,898 


+  0-4    16 

4-  21-0 

+  34-5 

4-  40-5 

4-  24-9 

+  31-7 

+  29-6 

+  27-3 

+  13-8 

4-  35-8 

+  4-9 

+  6-3 

4-  20-8 

+  22-9 

+  19-0 

4-  5'6 

+  867-8 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


+  157,898 
+  381,649 


4-      24-3 


+      21-2 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
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RKLIGION. 


[CXEAP^ 


Subsidiary  Table  III  B. — Distribution  of  Musalmans  by 
Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


Natural  Divisions  amd 
Taluks. 

Number  op  Mahommedans  in 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Western  Division. 
1.  Agastisvaram . . 

3,371 

3,387 

4,746 

3,800 

2.  Eraniel            

3,671 

4,065 

4,272 

4,491 

3.  Vilavankod     . .          

2,507 

2,087 

2,510 

2,367 

4.  Neyyattinkara            

5,808 

5,143 

5,237 

5,206 

5.  Trivandrum   . . 

12,847 

9,506 

9,559 

9,144 

6.  Chirayinkil    . .          

15,981 

13,050 

13,132 

11,695 

7.  Quilon  . . 

14,462 

13,650 

12,478 

10,593 

8.  Karunagapalli            

15,697 

13,061 

10,775 

10,096 

9.  KartikapalH 

7,833 

7,075 

5,907 

5,456 

10.  Ambalapuzha             

10,093 

10,133 

5,554 

9,420 

11.  ShertaUay 

4,759 

2,787 

3,706 

3,638 

12.  Parnr 

4,702 

3,632 

2,926 

2,905 

13.  Vaikam          . .          

4,475 

3,423 

3,123 

3,048 

14.  Tiruvalla        

2,780 

2,175 

1,361 

1,580 

15.  Mavelikara     . .          

Total 
Ea!>tem  Division. 

16.  Tovala 

5,203 

4,134 

4,524 

4,393 

114,289 

97,308 

89,810 

87,832 

1,453 

1,184 

1,303 

1,245 

17.  Kalkulam       

2,839 

2,420 

2,322 

2,134 

18.  Nedumangad  . .          

5,811 

3,308 

3,627 

2,958 

19.  Kottarakara  . .          

5,200 

4,550 

4,327 

4,061 

20.  Pattanapuram            

5,686 

4,169 

2,565 

2,282 

21.  Shencottah 

2,820 

1,611 

2,145 

1,429 

22.  Kunnattur 

3,701 

2,759 

2,597 

'2,266 

23.  Chengannur   . .          

3,370 

2,843 

2,643 

2,497 

24.  Changanachery 

4,641 

3,420 

3,188 

3,308 

25.  Kottayam       . .          

1,535 

1,151 

704 

627 

26.  Ettumanur 

685 

483 

617 

528 

27.  Minachil         

1,412 

1,084 

1,360 

1,282 

28.  Todupuzha 

3,205 

2,676 

2,678 

2,389 

29.  Muvattupuzha 

8,287 

6,442 

5,566 

5,377 

30.  Kunnatnad     . .          

13,330 

11,386 

14,523 

13,538 

31.  Alangad          . .          

11,955 

11,386 

6,900 

6,152 

32.  Cardamom  Hills        

T0T.\L.    ... 

Total,  State    ... 

347 

643 

34 

151 

76,277 

61,515 

57,099 

52,224 

190,566 

158,823 

146,909 

140,056 

DD 
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Subsidiary  Table  III  B. — Distribution  of  Musalmans  by 
Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


Variation:  Increase  (-1-)  or  Decrease  (— ). 

1891—1901. 

1881—1891. 

1875-1881. 

1875-1901. 

1 
a 

'A 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

N-ber.         J^l^^^ 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12                    13 

— 

IG 

—    0-5 

_ 

1,859 

—     28-6 

-1- 

946 

+    24-9 

429 

-   11-3 

1 

— 

394 

-    9-7 

— 

207 

—       4-8 

— 

219 

—     4-9 

— 

820 

—   18-3 

2 

+ 

420 

-1-  20-1 

— 

423 

—     16-9 

+ 

143 

+     6-0 

+ 

140 

+      5-9 

3 

+ 

766 

+  14-9 

— 

94 

—       1-8 

+ 

31 

-f     0-6 

+ 

702 

+    13'5 

4 

-h 

3,341 

+  35-i 

— 

53 

-       0-6 

+ 

415 

+     4-5 

+ 

3,703 

+    40-5 

6 

-1- 

2,931 

+  22-5 

— 

82 

-       0-6 

-1- 

1,437 

+    12-3 

+ 

4,286 

+    36-6 

6 

-f 

812 

+     5-9 

+ 

1,172 

+       9-4 

+ 

1,885 

+    17-8 

+ 

3,869 

+    36'5 

7 

-1- 

2,636 

+  20-2 

-I- 

2,286 

-t-     21-2 

+ 

679 

-f     6-7 

+ 

5,601 

+    55'5 

8 

-h 

758 

+  10-7 

+ 

1,168 

+      19-8 

+ 

451 

-1-     8-3 

+ 

2,377 

+.  43-6 

9 

— 

40 

—    0'4 

+ 

4,579 

+     82-4 

~ 

3,866 

—  41-0 

-1- 

673 

+      7-1 

10 

+ 

1,972 

+  "TO-S 

— 

919 

—     24-8 

+ 

68 

+     1-9 

-t- 

1,121 

-1-    30-8 

11 

-H 

1,070 

+  29-5 

+ 

706 

+     24-1 

-1- 

21 

+     0-7 

+ 

1,797 

+    61-9 

12 

+ 

1,052 

+  SO-? 

+ 

300 

-1-       9-6 

+ 

75 

-1-     2-5 

-1- 

1,427 

+    46-8 

13 

+ 

605 

+  2'?-8 

+ 

814 

+     59-8 

- 

219 

—   13-9 

+ 

1,200 

+    75-9 

14 

-f- 

1,069 

+  25-9 

— 

390 

-       8-6 

+ 

131 

-t-     30 

+ 

810 

+    18-4 

15 
16 

-(- 

16,981 

+  17-5 

+ 

7,498 

+     8-3 

+ 

1,978 

+  2-3 

+ 

36,457 

-1-    30-1 

-f- 

269 

+  22-7 

— 

119 

—      9-1 

+ 

58 

-f     4-7 

+ 

208 

+    16-7 

+ 

419 

+  17-3 

+ 

98 

+       4-2 

+ 

188 

+     8-8 

+ 

795 

+    33-0 

17 

-f- 

2,503 

+  75-7 

— 

319 

—       8-8 

+ 

669 

-f    22-6 

-t- 

2,853 

+    96-5 

18 

-t- 

650 

+  14-3 

+ 

223 

+       5-2 

-f- 

266 

+     6-6 

+ 

1,139 

+    28-0 

19 

+ 

1,517 

+  36-4 

+ 

1,604 

+     62-5 

-f- 

283 

+    12-4 

+ 

3,404 

+  149-2 

20 

+ 

1,209 

+  75-0 

— 

534 

—     24-9 

+ 

716 

-1-   50-1 

+ 

1,391 

+   97-3 

21 

+ 

942 

+  34-1 

-f- 

162 

-1-       6-2 

+ 

331 

-1-    14-6 

+ 

1,436 

+    63-3 

22 

+ 

527 

+  18"5 

+ 

200 

-1-       7-6 

+ 

146 

-t-     5-8 

-1- 

873 

+    35'0 

23 

+ 

1,221 

+  aa-T 

+ 

232 

+       7-3 

— 

120 

—     3-6 

+ 

1,333 

+    40-3 

24 

+ 

384 

+  33-4 

+ 

447 

+     63-5 

+ 

77 

-1-    12-3 

+ 

908 

+  144-8 

25 

+ 

202 

+  41-8 

— 

134 

—     21-7 

+ 

89 

+    16-9 

+ 

157 

+    29-7 

26 

+ 

328 

-1-  30-3 

— 

276 

-     20-3 

+ 

78 

+     6-1 

+ 

130 

-t-    10-1 

27 

+ 

529 

+  19-8 

— 

2 

—     o-i 

+ 

289 

-t-    12-1 

+ 

816 

+    34-2 

28 

+ 

1,845 

+  28-6 

-f- 

876 

-1-     15-7 

+ 

189 

-1-     3-5 

+ 

2,910 

+    54-1 

29 

+ 

1,944 

+  17-1 

- 

3,137 

—     21-6 

+ 

985 

+     7-3 

- 

208 

—      1-5 

30 

-f- 

669 

+     5-0 

+ 

4,486 

+     65-0 

+ 

748 

+    12-2 

+ 

5,803 

+    94-3 

31 

— 

296 

-46-0 

+ 

609 

-f  1,791-2 

— 

117 

—  77-5 

+ 

196 

+ 129-8 

32 

+  14,^62 

+  24-0 

+ 

4,416 

+    7-7 

+ 

4,875 

+■9-3 

+  24,053 

+    46-1 

-H  31,743 

+  20-0 

+  11,914 

+    8-1 

+ 

6,853 

+  4-9 

+  50,510 

+    36-1 
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Subsidiary  Table  III  C. — Distribution  of  Christians  by 
Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks, 


Natural  Divisions  and 

Number  op  Christians  in 

Taluks. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Westei-n  Division. 

1.    Agastisvai-am        

ai,047 

15,220 

16,037 

16,747 

2.    Eraniel       

SljOS"? 

26,650 

32,257 

32,747 

3.    Vilavankod . . 

lljiGI 

9,716 

13,949 

18,814 

4.    Keyyattinkara 

24,7V8 

11,994 

15,709 

15,983 

5.    Trivandrum . . 

14,226 

8,963 

8,970 

8.571 

6.    Cliirayinkil 

2,403 

1,840 

1,911 

1,791 

7.    Quilon          

20,553 

17,538 

13,877 

13,651 

8.    l^arunagapalli 

10,947 

8,797 

7,394 

7,348 

9.    KaHikapalli 

9,263 

8,026 

6,686 

6,518 

10.    Ambalapuzha       

26,296 

20,952 

19,441 

17,907 

11.    ShertaUay 

32,933 

24,913 

26,416 

26,090 

12.    Farm- 

21,261 

17,315 

17,690 

17,165 

13.    Vaikam        

14,519 

11,501 

11,270 

9,398 

U.    Tiruvalla , 

§5,866 

42,256 

32,491 

31,332 

15.    Mavelikara  , .       . , 

Total  . . 
Eastern  Division. 

18,612 

14,485 

15,739 

14,401 

321,258 

240,166 

239,837 

238,463 

16.     Tovala          

4,784 

1,745 

2,615 

2,328 

17.    Kalkulam 

15,332 

9,937 

12,246 

16,976 

18.    Nedumangad        

3,328 

1,423 

871 

1,120 

19.    Kottarakara         

11,255 

9,574 

6,214 

5,940 

20.    Pattanapuram 

4,975 

3,825 

3,790 

3,391 

21.     Shencottah 

1,058 

444 

819 

677 

22.    Kunnattur 

11,442 

8j822 

9,889 

6,084 

23.     Chengannur          , 

33,420 

25,322 

20,132 

17,153 

24.     Changanaohery     . , 

39,284 

26,604 

25,096 

21,752 

25.    Kottayam 

36,644 

26,187 

21,567 

18,905 

26.    Ettumanur 

40,560 

30,984 

27,265 

25,251 

27.    Minachil 

38,815 

31,095 

26,920 

23,195 

28.     Todupuzha            

10,909 

7,812 

6,272 

5,690 

29,    Muvattupuzha 

55,318 

43,644 

39,288 

34,147 

30.    Kunnatnad 

41,825 

36,547 

30,866 

24,721 

31.    Alangad     . .         . ,         , , 

23,894 

21,513 

24,774 

22,725 

32.    Cardamom  Hills  . , 

Total  . , 
Total,  State  . . 

3,286 

1,267 

81 

505 

376,129 

286,745 
526,911 

258,705 

230,560 

697,387 

498,542 

469,023 

IIT.] 
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Subsidiary   Table  III  C  — Distribution  of  Christians  by 
Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


VaKIATION  :   iNCREASli 

(+) 

OK  Dkckease  ( — ). 

1 

1891—1901. 

1881—1891. 

1875—1881. 

1875- 

1901 

• 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage, 

Number. 

■ 

Per- 
centage. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

+ 

5,827 

+    38-3 

817 

51 

_ 

710 

-      4-2 

+ 

4,300 

+ 

25-7 

1 

-t- 

4,437 

+    16-6 

- 

5,607 

- 

17-4 

- 

490 

-     1-5 

- 

1,660 

- 

5-1 

2 

-t- 

7,751 

+    79-8 

- 

4,233 

- 

30-3 

— 

4,865 

-    25-9 

- 

1,347 

- 

7-2 

3 

+ 

12,784 

+  10S-6 

- 

3,715 

- 

23-6 

- 

274 

-     1-7 

-1- 

8,795 

+ 

55-0 

4 

+ 

5,263 

+    58-7 

- 

7 

- 

01 

-1- 

399 

+     4-7 

+ 

5,655 

+ 

66-0 

5 

+ 

563 

+    30-6 

— 

71 

- 

3-7 

+ 

120 

+     6-7 

+ 

612 

-1- 

34-2 

6 

+ 

3,015 

+    17-2 

-1- 

3,601 

+ 

26-4 

+ 

22G 

-1-     1-7 

+ 

6,902 

+ 

50-6 

7 

+ 

2,150 

+    24-4 

-1- 

1,403 

4- 

190 

+ 

46 

-f     0-6 

-l- 

3,599 

-f 

49^0 

8 

+ 

1,237 

+    15-4 

-f 

1,340 

-f 

200 

-t- 

168 

-f     2-6 

+ 

2,745 

+ 

42-1 

9 

+ 

5,344 

+    25-5 

-f- 

1,511 

-1- 

7-8 

-f 

1,534 

-t-     8-6 

+ 

8,389 

+ 

46-8 

10 

+ 

8,020 

+    32-2 

- 

1,503 

- 

5-7 

-f 

326 

+     1-2 

+ 

6,843 

+ 

26-2 

11 

-)- 

3,946 

+    22-8 

-- 

375 

- 

2-1 

-f 

525 

-t-     31 

-f 

,4,096 

+ 

23-9 

12 

-t- 

3,018 

+    26-2 

-1- 

231 

-1- 

2-0 

-f 

1,872 

-1-    19-9 

+ 

5,121 

+ 

54-5 

13 

4- 

13,610 

+    32-2 

+ 

9,765 

+ 

301 

+ 

1,159 

+     3-7 

-1- 

24,534 

+ 

78-3 

14 

+ 

4,127 

-F    28-5 

- 

1,254 

- 

8-0 

+ 

1,338 

-1-     9-3 

-f- 

4,211 

+ 

29-2 

15 

+ 

81,092 

+   33-8 

+ 

329 

+ 

0-1 

+ 

1,374 

+   0-6 

-1- 

82,795 

-1- 

34-7 

-\- 

3,039 

+  174-2 

— 

870 

— 

33-3 

+ 

287 

-t-    12-3 

+ 

2,456 

+ 

105-5 

16 

+ 

5,395 

+    54-3 

- 

2,309 

- 

18-9 

- 

4,730 

—  27-9 

— 

1,644 

— 

9-7 

17 

-t- 

1,905 

+ 133-9 

+ 

552 

-f 

63-4 

- 

249 

—   22-2 

+ 

2,208 

+ 

197-1 

18 

-f- 

1,681 

-h    17-6 

+ 

3,360 

+ 

54-1 

-H 

274 

+     4-6 

+ 

5,315 

+ 

89-5 

19 

+ 

1,150 

+    30-1 

+ 

35 

+ 

0-9 

+ 

399 

+    11-8 

+ 

1,584 

+ 

46-7 

20 

+ 

614 

-f  138-3 

- 

375 

— 

45-8 

+ 

142 

+    21-0 

-f 

381 

+ 

56-3 

21 

+ 

2,620 

+    29-7 

- 

1,067 

— 

10-8 

+ 

3,805 

+    62-5 

-f- 

5,358 

+ 

88-1 

22 

+ 

8,098 

+    32-0 

+ 

5,190 

-1- 

25-8 

+ 

2,979 

+    17-4 

-t- 

16,267 

+ 

94-8 

23 

+ 

12,680 

+   47-7 

-1- 

1,508 

+ 

6-0 

-1- 

3,;?44 

-f    15-4 

-f 

17,532 

+ 

80-6 

24 

H- 

10,457 

+    39-1 

4- 

4,620 

+ 

21-4 

+ 

2,662 

+    141 

+ 

17,739 

-t- 

93-8 

25 

-f 

9,576 

+    30-9 

+ 

3,719 

+ 

13-6 

+ 

2,014 

-1-     8-0 

+ 

15,309 

+ 

60-6 

26 

+ 

7,720 

+    24-8 

+ 

4,175 

+ 

15-5 

+ 

3,725 

+    16-1 

+ 

15,620 

+ 

67-3 

27 

+ 

3,097 

+    39-6 

+ 

1,540 

-f 

24-6 

+ 

582 

+    10-2 

+ 

5,219 

-1- 

91-7 

28 

-t- 

11,674 

+   26-7 

-t- 

4,356 

-t- 

11-1 

+ 

5,141 

+    15-1 

+ 

21,171 

+ 

62-0 

29 

-f 

5,278 

+    14-4 

+ 

5,681 

+ 

18-4 

+ 

6,145 

-1-   24-9 

+ 

17,104 

+ 

69-2 

30 

+ 

2,381 

-1-    11-1 

- 

3,261 

- 

13-2 

+ 

2,049 

-1-     9-0 

-t- 

1,169 

+ 

5-1 

31 

+ 

2,019 

+ 159-4 

+ 

1,186 

-1- 1,464-2 

— 

424 

—   84-0 

+ 

2,781 

+ 

550-7 

32 

+ 

89,384 

+  31-2 

-H 

28,040 

+ 

10-8 

-1- 

28,145 

+  12-2 

+  145,569 

+ 

63-1 

+  170,476 

-I-  32-4 

-1- 

28,369 

+ 

5-7 

+ 

29,519 

+    6-3 

-1^  228,364 

~r 

48-7 

Ui 
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Subsidiary  Table  IV. — Distribution  of  Christians  by  Race  and  Denomination. 


Denomination. 

Foreign. 

Eurasian. 

Native. 

Total. 

Per- 

CE.ST- 

AGE  oy 

BACH 

SECT 
TO  THE 

Total. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1.  Anglican  Communion          

229 

138 

137 

135 

39,990 

38,257 

78,886 

11-3 

2.  Baptist 

•• 

48 

32 

80 

3.  Congi-egationalist      

1 

2 

8 

11 

4.  Indefinite  beliefs      

•• 

541 

510 

1,051 

■2 

5.  Luthern  and  allied  denominations 

7 

■• 

2 

2 

11 

6.  Methodist        

•• 

3 

•• 

3 

7.  Minor  Denomination          

13 

5 

I 

4 

3,372 

3,331 

6,726 

10 

8.  Presbyterian 

10 

3 

3 

6 

3 

1 

26 

9.  Roman 

60 

46 

579 

532 

65,733 

65,638 

132,588 

19-0 

10.  Salvationist     

4 

5 

'■ 

1,710 

1,828 

3,547 

•,'■. 

1 1.  Syrian  (Jacobite)      

1 

92,633 

89,298 

181,932 

261 

12.  Syrian  (Reformed) 

•• 

•■ 

19,153 

18,046 

37,199 

5-8 

13.  Syro-Roman 

118,283 

114,156 

232,439 

33-3 

14.  Denominations  not  returned 

10 

2 

56 

37 

11,954 

10,830 

22,888 

3-3 

Total    ... 

335 

199 

115 

714 

353,427 

341,937 

897,387 

100-0 

ZIX.J 
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Subsidiary  Table  V. — Distribution  by  principal  Religions  of  10,000  of  the  Population 
of  each  Natural  Division  and  Taluks. — /.  Western  Division. 


Natural 
Division  and 

Hindus. 

MUSAI 

,MANS. 

Christians. 

Proportion  per  10,000. 

Proportion 

per  10,000 

Proportion  per 

10,000. 

Taluks. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

b 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Western  Dirinion. 

1.  Agastisvaram 

7,388-8 

7,867-2 

7,363-6 

7,482-4 

360-5 

388-2 

600-9 

465-6 

2,250-7 

1,744-6 

2.  Eraniel 

6,844-8 

7,077-5 

6,741-9 

6,511-1 

333-2 

386-8 

381-0 

420-8 

2,822-0 

2,535-7 

3.  Vilavankod    .. 

7,490-2 

8.277-5 

7,638-2 

6,9.54-7 

315-0 

304-6 

360-2 

340-3 

2,194-8 

1,417-9 

4.  Neyyattinkara 

7,807-4 

8,452-7 

8,102-9 

8,003-4 

422-1  1       464-4 

474-3 

490-5 

1,770-5 

1,082-9 

5.  Trivandrum  . . 

7,982-5 

8,350-0 

8,200-8 

8,235-8 

957-3 

849-2 

928-2 

910-6 

1,060-1 

800-7 

6.  Chu-ayinkil    . . 

8,370-5 

8,480-5 

8,272:3 

.  8,467-4 

1,416-5 

1,331-7 

1,508-2 

1,329-0 

213-0 

187-8 

7.  QuOon 

7,298-8 

7,441-4 

7,570-2 

7,714-8 

1,115-4 

1,119-5 

1,150-4 

998-5 

1,585-2 

1,438-3 

8.  Kai'unagapaUi 

7,856-7 

7,991-5 

8,201-8 

8,172-8 

1,262-7 

1,200-2 

1,066-4 

1,057-5 

880-6 

808-3 

9.  Kartikapalli  . . 

8,233-1 

8,357-7 

8,463-7 

8,508-1 

809-5 

769-4 

720-6 

679-8 

957-4 

872-9 

10.  Ambalapuzha 

6,.564-6 

0,719-1 

7,315-4 

6,930-3 

952-8 

1,069-5 

596-5 

1,058-2 

2,482-5 

2,211-4 

11.  Shertallay      .. 

7,324-4 

7,637-7 

7,350-7 

7,413-1 

337-8 

237-7 

325-9 

316-5 

2,337-5 

2,124-6 

12.  Parur 

6,306-0 

6,446-9 

6,657-7 

6,651-2 

665-6 

61-2-7 

472-2 

482-9 

3,009-6 

2,921-0 

13.  Vaikam 

7,994-8 

.  8,149-0 

8,116-4 

8,275-0 

472-4 

424-6 

408-7 

422-5 

1,532-8 

1,426-4 

14.  Tiruvalla 

5,838-3 

6,362-3 

6,713-6 

6,635-5 

197-3 

178-1 

132-1 

161-5 

3,964-2 

3,459-6 

15.  Mavelikara    . . 
Total     . . 

7,956-5 

8,203-1 

8,186-4 

8,278-8 

446-5 

399-0 

404-9 

402-3 

1,597-0 

1,397-9 

7,422-8 

'7,'721-9 

7,655-8 

7,630" 

7,    676-0 

656-6 

635-7 

637-6 

1,900-3 

1,620-6 

Subsidiary    Table  V. — Distribution  by  principal  Religions  of  lOflOO  of  the  Population 

of  each  Natural  Dioision  and  Taluks. — 1.  }] 

Western  J 

Division. 

Natural 

Christians. 

Animists. 

Variation  Per  1 

0,000:  Inc 

EEASE  (-h) 

oeDecreaseC— ). 

Proportion  per 
10,000. 

Proportion 

per 

10,000. 

1875  to  1891. 

1891  to  1901, 

Division  a.^jd 

1881. 

1875. 

1901. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 
mans. 

Chris- 
tians. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 
mans 

Chris- 
tians. 

1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Wedei-n  Division. 

1.  Agastisvaram 

2,030-5 

2,052-0 

-f    384-8 

—     77-4 

—  307-4 

—  478-4 

—     277 

+    506-1 

2.  Eraniel     ,  ■ 

2,877-1 

3,068-1 

-1-    566-4 

—     34-0 

—  532-4 

—   232-7 

—     53-6 

+    286-3 

3.  Vilavankod 

2,001-6 

2,705-0 

132-8 

-H,322-8 

—     35-7 

—1,287-1 

—   787-3 

+     10-4 

+    776-9 

4.  Neyyattinkara 

1,422-8 

1.506-0 

144-2 

+    449-3 

-     26-1 

—  423'1 

—   645-3 

—     43-3 

-1-    687-6 

6.  Trivandrum 

871-0 

853-6 

18-5 

-f    114-2 

—     61-4 

—     52-9 

—  367-5 

-1-    108-1 

-f    259-4 

6.  ChirayinkiJ 

219-5 

203-6 

100-9 

+      13-1 

+       2-7 

—     15-8 

—   110-0 

-f-     84-8 

+     25-2 

7.  Quilon 

1,279-3 

1,286-7 

197-8 

—   273-4 

-1-    121-0 

+    151-6 

—   142-6 

—      4-1 

-t-    146-9 

8.  Karunagapalli 

731-8 

769-7 

33-4 

—   181-3 

-1-    142-7 

+     38-8 

—   134-8 

+     62-5 

+     72-3 

9.  Kartikapalli 

815-7 

812-1 

5-7 

—   150-4 

+     89-6 

+     60-8 

—   124-6 

+     40-1 

+    m-b 

10.  Ambalapuzha 

2,088-1 

2,011-5 

.1 

—   211-2 

+     11-3 

+    199-9 

—   154-5 

—   116-7 

+    271-1 

11.  Shertallay 

2,323-2 

2,270-1 

-3 

+    224-6 

—     78-8 

—  145-5 

—  313-3 

-1-    100-1 

+    212-9 

12.  Parur 

2,854-8 

2,853-4 

—  204-3 

-t-    129-8 

+     67-6 

—   140-9 

+     52-9 

+     88-6 

13.  Vaikam     .. 

1,474-9 

1,302-5 

—   126-0 

-1-       2-1 

-t-    123-9 

—   154-2 

+     47-8 

-1-    106-4 

14.  Tiruvalla  . , 

3,154-4 

3,203-0 

30-1 

—  273-2 

+     16-6 

+    256-6 

—  524-0 

-1-      19-2 

-1-    504-6 

15.  Mavelikara 

1,408-7 

1,318-9 

130-1 

—     75-7 

—       3-3 

-1-     79-0 

—   246-6 

+     47-5 

+    199-1 

Total.     . 

• 

1,69? -8 

1,731-1 

55-8 

-1-  91'a 

+  19-0 

-110-5 

-299-1 

+  19-4 

+279-7 

ri^OTE. — As  Animists  have  n it  been  separately  shown  at    flie  previous    Censuses,    figures  for  Hindus  and    Animists  together  are  gi\en 
in  this  Table  for  purposes  of  comparison.] 
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SuBSiDiAKY  Table  V. — Distribution  by  principal  Religions  of  10,000  of  the  Population 
of  each  Natural  Division  and  Taluks — //.  Eastern  Division. 


Xatueal 
Division  and 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Christians. 

Proportion  per  10,000. 

Proportion 

per  lO.OOC 

. 

Proportion  per 
10,000.  " 

1901.        1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Eastern  Dili  ion. 

16.  Tovala 

8,075-6 

9,015-5 

8,705-2 

8,794-3 

448-3 

398-0 

430-6 

4201 

1,476-1 

586-5 

17.  Kalkulam       . . 

7,413-3 

7,922-3 

7,608-2 

6,925-0 

404-1 

406-9 

381-2 

343-4 

2,182-6 

1,670-8 

18.  Nedumangad 

8,651-5 

9,147-5 

9,138-5 

9,144-5 

857-4 

596-1 

694-7 

620-5 

491-1 

256-4 

19.  Kottarakara 

7,864-3 

8,025-1 

8,115-1 

8,117-9 

674-7 

636-2 

773-7 

764-3 

1,460-5 

1,338-7 

20.  Pattanapuram 

7,845-7 

7,973-5 

S,285-4 

8,459-1 

1,147-0 

1,056-9 

692-0 

619-8 

1,003-5 

969-6 

21.  Shencottah     .. 

9,004-1 

9,359-6 

9,027-5 

9,267-6 

723-6 

502-0 

703-8 

497-0 

271-5 

138-4 

22.  Kunnattur     . . 

8,153-6 

8,425-0 

8,008-6 

8,607-1 

451-3 

375-2 

414-2 

378-0 

1,395-1 

1,199-8 

23.  Chengannur  .. 

6,610-4 

7,002-4 

7,198-7 

7,414-4 

310-6 

302-6 

325-1 

328-6 

3,079-1 

2,695-0 

24.  Changanachery 

.5,342-4 

5,981-9 

6,185-8 

6,390-1 

492-1 

457-7 

429-9 

476-5 

4,165-5 

3,560-4 

25.  Kottayam 

5,952-5 

6,453-9 

6,571-5 

6,791-0 

162-7 

149-3 

108-4 

103-0 

3,884-8 

3,396-8 

26.  Ettumanur     . . 

5,652-4 

6,106-7 

6,473-2 

6,647-3 

72-2 

59-7 

78-1 

68-7 

4,275-4 

3,833-6 

27.  Minachil 

4,310-7 

4,634-7 

5,047-4 

5,393-9 

199-7 

180-7 

238-2 

241-2 

5,489-6 

5,184-6 

28.  Todupuzha    . . 

5,666-7 

5,838-4 

6,320-1 

6,540-5 

984-0 

1,061-8 

1,101-1 

1,023-0 

3,349-3 

3,099-8 

29.  Muvattupuzha 

5,020-0 

5,137-7 

5,301-3 

5,688'7 

648-8 

625-4 

583-0 

586-5 

4,331-2 

4,236-9 

30.  Kunnatnad    .. 

5,586-7 

5,797-2 

5,859-6 

6,048-9 

1,066-6 

998-3 

1,324-8 

1,395-4 

3,346-7 

3,204-5 

31 .  Alangad 

5,148-4 

5,363-2 

5,255-6 

5,550-7 

1,617-7 

1,604-6 

1,033-7 

947-9 

3,233-3 

3,031-8 

32.  Cardamom  HUls 

Total     . .    < 
Total,  State  ...    ( 

8,212-5 

8,695-3 

9,815-3 

7,363-4 

160-7 

437-2 

54-6 

606-9 

1,522-1 

861-4 

3,411-9 

6,762-V 

6,805-2 

6,971-1 

604-6 

5-7 1-8 

5'7'7-6 

559-2 

2,981-5 

2,665-4 

5,990-8  7,318-4 

■7,311-5 

'?,364-2 

645-5 

621-0 

611-8 

605-9 

2,362-3 

2,060-1 

SuBSiDi.uiY  Table  V. — Distribution  by  principal  Religions  of  10,000  of  the  Population 

of  each  Natural  Division  and 

Taluks.— 

-II.  E 

astern  1 

division. 

Natubal 

Christians. 

Ani 

Prop 

1 
10 

mists. 

Vakiatio 

PER   1( 

),000 :  iNC 

REASE  (4-) 

OR  Deceease(— ). 

Proportion  per 
10,000. 

ortion 

3er 

.000. 

1875  to  1891 

1891  to  1901 

Division  and 

Taluks. 

1881. 

1875. 

1901. 

B 

Indus. 

Musal- 
mans. 

Chris- 
tians. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 
mans. 

Chris- 
tians. 

1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Eastern   Dili  ion. 

16.  Tovala      .. 

864-2 

785-6 

31-8 

-+ 

-    221-2 

— 

22-1 

—   199-1 

—   939-9 

4-    50-3 

4-    889-6 

17.  Kalkulam 

2,010-6 

2,731-6 

144-8 

4 

-    997-3 

4- 

63-5 

—1,060-8 

—   509-0 

—     2-8 

4-    511-8 

18.  Nedumangad 

166-8 

235-0 

551-4 

-f 

3-0 

— 

24-4 

4-     21-4 

—  496-0 

■f  261-3 

4-    234-7 

19.  Kottarakai'a 

1,111-2 

1,117-9 

399-0 

— 

-     92-8 

4- 

128-1 

4-    220-8 

—   160-8 

4-    38-5 

+    121-8 

20.  Pattanapuram     . 

1,022-6 

921-1 

1,2200 

— 

-  485-6 

4- 

437-1 

4-     48-5 

—  127-8 

4-    90-1 

4-     33-9 

21.  Shencottah 

268-7 

235-4 

5-1 

-f 

■     92-0 

4- 

5-0 

—     97-0 

-  355-5 

4-  221-6 

+    133-1 

22.  Kunnattur 

1,577-2 

1,014-9 

21-0 

- 

-   182-1 

— 

2-8 

4-    184-9 

—  271-4 

4-    76-1 

4-    195-3 

23.  Chengannur 

2,476-2 

2,257-0 

72-2 

- 

-  412-0 

— 

26-0 

+   438-0 

—  392-0 

4-     7-9 

4-    384-1 

24.  Changanachery  . 

3,384-3 

3.133-4 

64-6 

— 

-  408-2 

— 

18-8 

4-    427-0 

—   639-5 

+    34-4 

4-    605-1 

2.5.  Kottayam 

3,320-1 

3,106-0. 

7-6 

— 

-   337-1 

4- 

46-3 

4-    280-8 

—   501-4 

+    13-4 

4-    488-0 

26.  Ettumanur 

3,448-7 

3,284-0 

8-1 

— 

-   540-6 

— 

9-0 

4-    549-6 

—   454-3 

4-    12-5 

4-    441-8 

27.  MinachO 

4,714-4 

4,364-9 

29-3 

— 

-   759-2 

— 

60-5 

4-    819-7 

—  324-0 

4-    19-0 

4-    305-0 

28.  Todupuzha 

2,578-8 

2,436-5 

152-0 

- 

-   702-1 

4- 

38-8 

4-    663-3 

—   171-7 

—   77-8 

4-    249-5 

29.  Muvattupuzha    . 

4,115-7 

3,724-8 

42-4 

— 

-   551-0 

4- 

38-9 

H-    5121 

—    117-7 

4-    23-4 

4-     94-3 

30.  Kunnitnad 

2,815-6 

2,548-2 

6-4 

— 

-  251  7 

— . 

397-1 

4-    656-3 

—   210-5 

4-    68-3 

4-    142-2 

31.  Alangad 

3,711-3 

3,501-4 

— 

-   187-5 

4- 

656-7 

—   469-6 

—   214-8 

4-    13-1 

4-   201-5 

32.  Cardamom  HUls 

130-1 

2,029-7 

789-3 

4 

1,331-9 

— 

169-7 

—1,1683 

—  482-8 

—  276-5 

4-   660-7 

Total.     .. 

2,61'7-2 

2,468-9 

148-8 

_ 

208-4 

4- 

12-6 

+  196-5 

—350-8 

4-32-8 

+  316-1 

Total;  State  .. 

2,0'76-3 

2,029-2 

95-5 

- 

45-8 

4- 

15-1 

+  30-9 

-327-6 

4-  24-5 

4-  302-2 
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Subsidiary  Table  VI. — Statement  showing  the  classification  of 

Christian  sects. 


Seot  returned  in  the 
Census  Schedule. 

Strength 
OF  Sect. 

Sect  under  which  included 
IN  Table  XVII. 

1 

2 

3 

1. 

Anglican  Church 

10,384 

Anglican  Communion. 

2. 

Baptist      

80' 

Baptist. 

3. 

Brother  Mission  . . 

21 

Minor  Denominations. 

4. 

Church  Mission 

6,907 

Anglican  Communion. 

5. 

Church  of  America        

31 

Anglican  Communion. 

6. 

Church  of  England         

1,744 

Anglican  Communion. 

7. 

Church  of  Ireland           

2 

Anglican  Communion. 

8. 

Church  of  Scotland        

10 

Presbyterian. 

9. 

Congregationalist           

11 

Congregationalist. 

10. 

Episcopalian         

2 

Anglican  Communion. 

11. 

Free  Church         

3 

Presbyterian. 

12. 

HeatheniConvert 

1 

Minor  Denominations. 

13. 

London  Mission 

6,698 

Minor  Denominations. 

14. 

Lutheran 

11 

Lutheran  and  allied  denominations. 

15. 

Methodist 

3 

Methodist. 

16. 

Presbyterian         

6 

Presbyterian. 

17. 

Protestant . . 

59,810 

Anglican  Communion. 

18. 

Roman  Catholics 

132,588 

Roman. 

19. 

Salvationist          

3,547 

Salvationist. 

20. 

Scotch  Mission 

7 

Presbyterian. 

21. 

S.  P.  G.  Mission 

6 

Anglican  Communion. 

22. 

Syrian  (Jacobite) 

181,932 

Syrian  (Jacobite). 

23. 

Syrian  (Reformed)        

37,199 

Syrian  (Reformed). 

24. 

Syro-Roman         . .         

232,439 

Syro-Roman. 

25. 

Undenominational          

6 

Minor  Denominations. 

26. 

Yuyomayam         

1,051 

Indefinite  Beliefs. 
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Subsidiary  Table  Yn.—Perce?itaffe  of  Urban  Population  following 

each  main  Religion. 


Towns. 


1.  Nagercoil 

2.  Trivandi'ui^ 

3.  Quilon 

4.  Kayankulum 

5.  AUeppey    . . 

6.  Parur 

7.  Shencottah 

8.  Changanachery 

9.  Kottayam . . 


Persons, 


Hindu. 


Males. 


Total,  State 


82"7 

53-9 

62-3 

47-9 

76-3 

90-6 

51-3 

53-6 

68-9 


Females 


Persons.l  Males. 


77-7 


82-5 


53-5 


61-4 


48-5 


75-8 


flO-1 


BOO 


52  6 


77-8 

82-8 

54-2 

63-1 

47-3 

76-8 

91-2 

52-6 

.'4-7 


MnSALM-A-N. 


68-5 


69-3 


10-0 

7-1 

19-2 

19-1 

28-7 

7-5 

8-8 

12-8 

3-8 


12-1 


Females 


7-4 

19-9 

19-8 

27-7 

7-6 

9-2 

13-0 

4-1 


12-2 


Christian. 


Persons, 


Males. 


Females 


10-1 


6-7 


18-6 


18-4 


29-7 


7-4 


12-5 


3-G 


12-0 


12-3 
10-2 
26-9 
18-8 
23-4 
15-2 
■6 
35-9 
42-6 


18-9 


10 


12-6 
10-0 
26-6 
18-8 
23'8 
15-5 
■7 
37-0 
43-3 


19-2 


12-1 
10-5 
27-2 

18-5 
230 

14-8 
■4 

34-9 

41-7 


18-6 


IfF 


XXX.1 
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SuBSiDiAEY  Table    VIII. — Percentage  of  main  Religionists  in 
the  Urban  population  of  each  Taluh. 


Population. 

Hindu. 

MUSALMAN. 

Christian. 

Taluks. 

Persons. 

Males 

Fe- 
males. 

Persons. 

Males 

Fe- 
males. 

Persons. 

Males 

Fe- 
males. 

Persons. 

Males 

Fe- 
males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1.  Agastisvaram 

27-6 

27-7 

27-5 

28-0 

29-0 

29-0 

76-2 

76-8 

75-7 

15-0 

15-5 

14-7 

2.  Trivandrum  . . 

43-1 

44-1 

42-1 

44-8 

45-7 

43-8 

31-8 

33-6 

29-8 

41-6 

42-2 

40-9 

5.  Quilon  . . 

ia-1 

12-4 

11-8 

9-2 

9-4 

8-9 

20-9 

21-S 

20-4 

20-5 

20-7 

20-3 

4.  Kartikapalli  . . 

B-7 

5-9 

5-6 

4-4 

4-5 

4-2 

13'0 

13-2 

12-8 

11-1 

11-2 

10-9 

5.  Ambalapuzha 

22-8 

231 

22-5 

16-7 

17-3 

16-2 

67-8 

66-6 

69-1 

21-3 

21-6 

210 

6.  Parur  . . 

18-3 

18-7 

18-0 

22-2 

22-6 

21-8 

20-8 

211 

20-5 

9-3 

9-6 

8-9 

7.  Shencottah    . . 

23-2 

21-7 

24-7 

23-4 

21-9 

24-8 

28-2 

26-1 

30-6 

4-8 

5-5 

4-0 

8.  Changanachery 

16-1 

14-8 

15-4 

14-7 

14-2 

16-3 

39-3 

37-2 

41-7 

13-0 

131 

130 

9.  Kottayam      .. 
Total?  State. 

18-6 

18-8 

18-4 

16-8 

16-7 

16-9 

43-8 

44-6 

42-8 

20-4 

21-0 

19-7 

6-2 

6-3 

6-2 

6-2 

6-3     6-2 

11-6 

11-6 

11-7 

5-0 

5-1 

4-9 

[Note: For  the  purpose  of  this  Table  the  Towns  of  AUeppey  and  Kayankulam  are  taken  as  lying  wholly  within  the  Taluks 

of  Ambalapuzha  and   Kartikapalli  respectively.  ] 
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Diagram  NQ  4 
Showing  Proportion  of  the  population  returning  each  religion. 
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Chapter.  III. 


Diagram. NO  6. 

Showing  for  each  Taluk, the  distribution, per  IQPOO  of  the 
population, of  Hindus  (including  Aniniists),Musalmans  and  Christians. 
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Diagram  NP  6 
Showing  the  distrilDution.per  IpOO  of  the  population 
of  Hinduism,  Mahommedanism   and  Christianity,  in 
Travancore  and  other  States  &  Provinces. 
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Diagra 

Comparing  the  proportions 

MTisalmans,&  Christians 

at  the  Censuses  of  1 
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Diagram. NP  8. 
Sliowing  tlie  distribution  of  Gluistiaiiity  by  sects. 
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Diagram.  NP  9. 
Showing  the  Talukwar  distribution  of  Christianity  by  main  Sects. 
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AGE. 

(TABLE  VII.) 


99.  The  law  of  natural  sequence— 100.  The  age  record  at  this  and  the  prevmis 
Censuses — 101.  Comparison  with  other  States  and  Provinces — 102.  Artificial 
causes  of  irregularities — 103.  Their  remedy — 104.  Variation  in  the  strength 
of  age-periods — 105.  Age  and  sex— 106.  Age  and  religion — 107.  Useful  and 
dependent  ages — 108.  Ages  of  urban  and  rural  population— 109 .  Mean  age 
— 110:  Centenarians— 111.  Adjustment  of  age  statistics. 


99.     "The  normal  distribution  of  a  community   by  age"  in  the  words  of 

Mr.  Baines,  "  implies  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number 
The  &aw  of  natural         ^^  ^^^^i  year  o£  life,  the  difference  between   each  year 

and  its  predecessor,  after  early  youth,  growing  wider 
as  the  age  increases."  Under  normal  conditions  the  recorded  ages  of  a  population 
are  expected  to  conform  tolthis  law  of  natural  sequence.  In  other  words,  the  birth 
rate  and  the  death-rate  remaining  constant,  the  figures  for  each  successive  period 
of  life  should  exhibit  a  gradually  descending  order.  As  Mr.  Bourdillon  remarks 
in  his  Report  on  the  Census  of  Bengal,  1881: — 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out    that  during  a  series   of  average  years,  and    putting 
aside  all  abnormal  causes  tending    to  check    the  annual    replenishment  of  the    population, 
such    as   an   unusually  low  birth-rate  or  an  unusually  heavy    infant  death-rate,  of  all   the 
children  living  on  a  certain  date,  the  number    under  one  year    of  age  will  be  larger  than 
those  who  have  already  lived  through  one  year,  the  number  of  those  of  one  year  of  age  will 
outnumber  those  of  two  years  of  age,  and  so  on.     Inasmuch  as   while  the  actual  number   of 
children  born  in  any  year  cannot  by  any  means  be  subsequently  increased,   their  numbers  are 
reduced  by  death  every  month  that  passes.     It  is  true  that  the   death-rate  of  children  under 
one  year  of  age  is  everywhere,  much  higher  than  that  of  children  in  subsequent   years  of  life, 
but  this  truth  does  not  afEect  the  argument,  because  although  the  death-rate,  i.  e.,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  to  living  children  of  the  same  age,  may  be  greatly  lowered  in  subsequent  years, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  number  of  children  born  in  any  one  year  should  ever  be  absolutely  in- 
creased. The  natural  condition  of  affairs  is,  therefore,  a  sudden  fall  from  the  number  of  births 
to  the  number  of  children  alive  under  one  year  of  age,  owing  to  the  heavyi  infant    mortality 
already  stated,  and  a  decrease  from  that  point,  more  or  less  gradual,  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
death-rate  of  each  age  period." 

To  add  the  words  of  Mr.  Drew  by  way  of  further  explanation : — 

"  Supposing  that  the  same  number  of  persons  is  born  every  year,  and  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  for  each  age  remains  constant,  the  persons  born  in  one  year  will  lose  a  certain  pro- 
portion in  each  successive  year,  and  therefore  the  number  alive  of  those  born  in  one  year  will 
be  less  by  a  gradually  increasing  difference  than  those  born  in  each  preceding  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  ordinary  circumstances^  the  number  born  every  year  increases  instead 
of  remaining  stationary,  and  this  would  emphasize  the  difference  between  each  year."* 

*    Bombay  Census  Report,  1891. 
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The  age  statistics  of  European  countries  furnish  striking  instances  in  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  this  law.-  The  returns  for  four  of  them  are  given  in  the  margin.  The 
first  five  years  of  life  are  shown  separately  and  from  the  fifth  year  onwards  the  ages 
are  grouped  into  five-year  periods  up  to  the  sixtieth  year.   The  ages  60  and  above  are 

then  thrown  together  in  a  single 
Age  Distribution  for  10  000  Persons  in  four  Running  the  eye  down 

European  Countries.  &        r  o  ./ 

the  columns  of  figures   entered 

against  the  quinquennial  periods, 
we  see  that,  in  regard  to  both 
males  and  females,  the  numbers 
living  in  each  group  diminish  as 
we  advance  in  the  scale  of  ages 
except  in  the  case  of  France 
which  shows  at  the  20-25  period 
an  excess  over  the  immediately 
preceding  grou'p.  The  decline 
begins  among  both  the  sexes 
at  the  age-period  5-10,  and 
continues  till  the  period  55-59, 
inclusive.  As  all  persons  living  at 
the  ages  of  60  and  above  are  shown 
together,  their  number  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  age-groups. 
Looking  at  the  figures  in  the  ages  below  five,  we  notice  that  in  Prussia  and  Austria 
the  sequence  is  well  kept  throughout,  while  in  England  and  France  the  drop  at  age 
1  is  followed  by  a  rise  at  age  2.  From  age  2,  however,  the  numbers  in  the 
last  two  countries  as  in  the  case  of  the  others  decrease  till  the  fifth  year  of 
life.  The  total  number  of  children,  male  and  female,  in  the  age-group  5-10, 
is  everywhere  less  than  the  total  below  five.  The  age  distribution  in  all  these 
European  countries  thus  conforms  to  "the  law  of  decreasing  sequence  and  indi- 
cates what  may  be  expected  under  ordinary  conditions,  provided  a  correct  re- 
cord  is  obtained. 


Age. 

EXGUND 

AND 

Wales. 

France. 

Prussia. 

AUSTRIA. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Under  i  j-ear. 

1  ., 

2  years 

3  ,. 

4  „ 

298 

278 
273 
272 

282 
257 
26s 
260 
258 

188 

177 
191 
190 
184 

181 
171 
187 
188 
183 

298 
278 
26s 
258 
250 

280 
265 
253 
247 
238 

314 
271 

257 
249 
248 

300 
261 
250 
241 
242 

Total    under 
5  years. 

',391 

^,522 

930 

910 

^.349 

1,283 

',339 

1,394 

5—  9     ••• 
lo- 14     ... 
15—19     ••■ 
20 — 24     ... 
25—29     ... 
30—34     •■■ 
35—39     ■■• 
40—44     ••■ 
45—49     — 
50—54     -■ 
55-59     — 
60  and  over. 

1,241 
1,109 
1,003 
880 
776 
665 
S89 
533 
433 
385 
302 
693 

1,184 
1,048 

9S9 
912 
800 
679 
597 
545 
453 
402 
319 
780 

901 
890 
848 
922 
732 
690 

675 
631 

591 

531 

474 

i,i8S 

891 
871 
841 
968 
696 

675 
666 
618 
588 
542 
478 
1,256 

1,223 
1,093 
971 
835 
770 
670 
595 
541 
476 

396 
328 
733 

1,168 
1,043 
939 
866 
776 
670 
606 
555 
493 
418 
357 
826 

1,117 
1,007 
944 
879 
740 
686 
646 
593 
497 
430 
369 
753 

1,071 

973 
940 
•878 

744 
700 
651 
612 
510 
471 
389 
767 

100.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enquire  whether  the  age  returns  of  this  and 
The  ag-e  record  at  this  and  ^he  previous  Censuses  conform  to  this  law  of  natural 
previous  Censuses.  sequence  and  if  SO,  to  what  exent. 


Subsidiary  Tables  II  &  IV. 


The  instruction  regarding  the  return  of  ages  was  that  each  person  should  state 
the  age  at  last  birthday.  The  ages  so  returned  have  been  compiled;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  European  countries,  by  single  years  for  the  first  five  years  of  life  and  then  by 
quinquennial  periods  up  to  sixty,  the  ages  60  and  above  being  thrown  together  in 
one  group.  The  absolute  numbers  thus  arrived  at  are  entered  for  easy  reference 
in  Subsidiary  Table  IV  and  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  Censuses.  The 
same  reduced  to  a  base  of  10,000  is  shown  in  Subsidiary  Table  II. 

Examining  the  proportions  per  10,000  returned  at  ages  below  5,  we  find  that 
the  fall  at  age  1  is  succeeded  by  a  rise  at  age  2.  At  age  3,  the  number  rises  still 
further  but  drops  at  age  4.  Taking  the  males  separately,  there  is  at  the  age  of 
two  a  larger  number  of  infants  than  under  one  year  ;  while  in  the  case  of 
females  an  equal  number  is  found  at  these  ages.  At  age  3,  the  children  of  either 
sex  are  more  numerous  than  at  any  of  the  preceding  ages.     At  age  4,  the  number 
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diminishes ;  but  in  regard  to  males,  it  is  greater  than  that  at  each  of  the  first  three  chap.  iv. 
annual  periods.  para.  101 

Taking  next  the  numbers  shown  against  the  twelve  quinquennial  periods  into 
which  the  ages  above  4  have  been  divided,  a  decrease  in  strength  is  noticed  under 
each,  except  in  the  period  23-30.  Here,  the  proportion  is  in  excess  of  that  im- 
mediately preceding  by  1"1  in  the  case  of  males,  '4  in  regard  to  females,  and  '8 
when  both  sexes  are  taken.  The  successive  age-periods,  however,  differ  in  the 
amount  of  decrease  shown  by  them,  in  some  there  being  no  decrease  and  in  others 
only  a  very  slight  one.  It  is  also  seen  that  the  number  returned  in  the  first 
quinquennium  is,  in  the  case  of  males,  higher  than  the  total  of  the  ages  below 
5  by  "4  per  cent. 

Diao:ram  No.  10  illustrates  the  ao-e  distribution  of  10,000  of  either  sex  at  this 
Census, 

The  age  returns  of  the  1881  and  1891  Censuses  disclose  similar  features.  At 
these  enumerations  the  figures  for  each  successive  year  of  infant  life  seem  to  go  on 
increasing.  As  observed  in  the  1891  Census  Report: — "In  a  correct  Census  the 
infants  under  1  year  ought  to  predominate,  after  which  the  figures  for  each 
successive  year  up  to  4  should  gradually  decrease.  We  have  here  instead  a  uniform 
ascent  from  the  figures  for  babies  under  1  to  those  for  children  of  3,  after  which 
there  is  a  deficit  in  the  number  for  the  year  4."  The  1881  Census  gave  much  the 
same  result,  with  the  difference  that,  while  in  1891  the  increase  was  noticed  up  to 
age  4  where  there  was  a  fall  in  both  sexes,  in  1881,  it  was  kept  up  tUl  the  fifth 
year.  Thus  both  in  1881  and  1891,  the  children  aged  three  years  were  twice  as 
numerous  as  infants  under  one  year  who  instead  of  being  the  most  numerous  were 
fewer  than  persons  at  any   of  the  other  ages  below  five. 

In  the  quinquennial  periods,  however,  the  diminishing  sequence  in  the  numbers 
returned  under  each  seems  to  have  been  well  kept  up,  except  in  the  period  25-30 
where  in  the  case  of  males  at  both  the  Censuses  and  in  regard  to  females  at  the  1891 
Census,  the  decline  was  suddenly  converted  into  a  rise.  It  is  further  seen  that  the 
total  number  of  children  between  5  and  10  years  of  age  exceeds  those  under  five 
years  in  respect  of  both  the  sexes  at  the  1881  Census  and  of  males  in  1891.  The 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  decrease  at  each  successive  quinquennium  is  also  notice- 
able in  the  returns  of  the  previous  Censuses. 

An  examination  of  the  age  record  thus  shows  that  the  number  at  each  successive 
year  of  infant  life  increases,  that  in  the  quinquennial  periods  the  numbers  diminish  at 
each  succeeding  age-group  with  one  exception  and  that  the  variations  between 
one  period  and  another  are  not  uniform. 

Diagram  No.  11  compares  the  age  distribution  for  both  the  sexes  together  at 
this  and  the  previous  Censuses. 

101.     These  peculiarities  in  the  age  returns  are  not  confined  to  Travancore. 

with  other      They  were  observed  in  those  of  the  other   States  and 

States  and  Provinces.       Provinces  in  1881  as  well  as  in  1891  and  are  observ- 

suBsiDiABY  TABLE  V.  abje  lu  the  age  records  of  this    Census  too,  so  far  as 

the  Tables  that  have  been  yet  received  go  to  show.     The  returns  reduced  to  a  base 

of  10,000  are  shown  in  a  separate  Table  and  compared  with  those  of  Travancore. 
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On  an  examination  o£  these  proportions,  it  is  noticed  that  the  fall  at  age  1 
is  everywhere  succeeded  by  a  continuous  rise  till  age  4  where  a  drop  occurs 
in  some  of  the  States  and  Provinces.  In  the  five-year  periods  that  fol- 
low, the  usual  gradation  is  observed  till  we  reach  the  fourth  age-group  20-25, 
where  the  number  suddenly  rises.  In  the  two  succeeding  periods,  the  rise 
alternates  with  a  fall  according  to  some  returns  and  in  others,  continues  uninter- 
rupted. In  the  seventh  quinquennium,  there  is  again  a  resilience  and  from  this 
period  the  tendency  to  see-saw  becomes  very  pronounced.  A  glance  at  Diagram 
No.  12  which  compares  the  age  distribution  of  England,  India  and  Travancore 
will  shovs^  how  the  curve  for  all  India  which  represents  the  sum  of  these 
peculiarities  is  '  backed  like  a  camel. '  Though,  in  the  ages  below  fi\'e,  the 
returns  of  Travancore  seem  disorganized,  the  distribution  in  the  quinquennial 
periods  appears  to  be  more  satisfactory,  as  the  break  in  the  natural  sequence  occurs 
only  once  and  that  invariably  in  the  lustrum,  25-30. 

What  strikes  one  as  remarkable  in  an  examination  of  these  returns  is  not  that 
irregularities  occur  but  that  their  occurrence  should  be  so  regular.  At  Census 
after  Census  and  in  Province  after  Province,  the  same  features  are  repeated  with  re- 
markable exactitude.  The  annual  ages  show  a  condition  of  things  the  reverse  of 
what  the  law  of  diminishing  sequence  would  require  and  what  appears  to  actually 
obtain  in  European  countries,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  of  adult  persons  as  to  their 
ages,  of  uncertainty  and  mis-statement.  In  the  case  of  young  children,  parents 
could  easily  remember  their  ages  and  accuracy  may  ordinarily  be  expected  in 
the   statistics  of  the   first   three  or   four  years  of  life.     And  if  these  figures  are 

accurate,  the  children  of  each  year  of  infant  life  will  ordinarily  exceed  those  of 
the  succeeding  year  as  the  latter  can  only  be  the  survivors  of  the  former.  But 
this  is  not  what  is  actually  seen.  Very  probably  the  disorganization  in  the 
returns  of  the  first  few  years  of  child-life,  may- be  also  due  to  mis-statement,  the 
ages  of  children  one  and  a  half  or  two  and  a  half  years  old  being  returned  as  two 
or  three  years  instead  of  one  or  two  which  represents  the  actually  completed  years. 
But  children  less  than  a  year  old  are  not  returned  as  belonging  to  age  one  with  the 

same  amount  of  frequency.  And  this  despoiling  of  the  second  year  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  universal  occurrence.  Inaccuracy  due  to  ignorance  or  caprice  need  not, 
therefore,  be  presumed  in  regard  to  these  returns  as  a  kind  of  a  priori  necessity. 
The  figures  may  possibly  reflect  an  actual  condition  of  things.  It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Baines  observes,  the  term  'infant'  directed  to  be  used  for  children  less  than 
a  year  old  "applies,  in  nearly  all  the  vernacular  tongues,  to  any  un weaned  child, 
and  as  the  period"  during  which  the  latter  is  kept  at  the  breast  is  far  longer  in  India 
than  in  more  temperate  climates,  the  second  year  of  life  was  largely  absorbed  by 
the  first."  But  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  parents  return  the  ages  of  children  in 
months  or  years  as  the  case  may  be  and  that  it  is  the  enumerator  that  puts  them 
as,  infants  if  less  than  a  year  old.  The  variations  in  the  death-rates  at  the  dif-, 
ferent  ages  as  well  as  in  the  annual  birth-rate  do  account  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  irregularities.  Still  it  is  surprising  that  the  death-wave  or  the  wave  of 
infecundity  or  whatever  it  is,  spreads  in  such  a  way  as  to  gradually  diminish  the 
numbers  existing  at  each  preceding  year  of  infant  life.  Where  this  wave  diminish- 
es in  intensity,  the  tendency  to  deviate  into  inaccuracy  perhaps  becomes  so 
pronounced  by  way  of  compensation  as  to  lead  to  the  same  effect.  And  it  is  really 
interesting  to  observe  that,  viewed  as  a  whole,  all  these,  causes  seem  to  operate 
in  such  varying  degrees  of  force  as  to  produce  in  all  the  States  and  Provinces 
an  almost  identical  result — not  one  of  decline  but  of  ascent  from  year  to  year 
of  infant  life. 
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102.  The  causes  that  produce  irregularities  in  the  age    record  may,  as  seen    ckap.  iv. 

above,  be  two-fold,  one,  natural  and  the  other,  artificial,    para.  102 
irreg'uiarlties.  Unless  the  birth  and  death-rates  are  accurately  known, 

it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how   far  natural   causes 

Subsidiary  Table  I.  •'  i  i  •  ^    •   i 

have  been  at  work.  In  regard  to  the  artificial  sources 
of  error,  however,  the  age  returns  by  single  years  give  some  help  in  understanding 
the  direction  of  their  operation.  For  this  purpose,  the  slips  written  up  for  100,000 
persons  of  each  sex  have  been  taken  at  random  and  their  ages  abstracted  by  years 
from  0  up  to  the  highest  age  recorded.  The  ages  thus  tabulated  are  shown  in  Sub- 
sidiary Table  I  and  illustrated  by  Diagram  No.  13.  The  entries  in  this  special 
abstraction  sheet  show  certain  marked  pecularities  in  the  return  of  ages.  Firstly, 
they  appear  to  be  massed  on  the  multiples  of  five,  the  even  multiples  being  generally 
preferred  to  the  odd.  25  is,  however,  an  exception  and  has  the  greatest  number 
of  entries  next  to  30.  It  seems  quite  a  common  age  for  young  persons  to  give.  The 
Diagram  just  referred  to  forcibly  illustrates  this  lumping  of  ages  round  multiples 
6f  five.  The  years  12,  14,  16  and  18  appear  to  have  similar  attractions.  In  res- 
pect of  figures  over  20,  2  and  8  come  after  0  and  5  as  preferential  units.  1  and  9 
are  the  least  favoured.  The  fewness  of  ages  ending  in  the  last  mentioned  num- 
bers is  marked  throughout  the  sheet  and  more  so,  as  the  years  advance.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  ages  19  and  21,  the  males  returned  number  934  and  730  respectively, 
while  at  age  20,  the  number  stands  as  high  as  2,961.  Similarly  at  ages  39  and  41, 
the  figures  are  448  and  254,  while  at  age  40,  it  is  3,644.  The  numbers  at  the  ages 
70,  69  and  71  are  respectively  452,  53  and  38.  Again,  in  regard  to  females  18 
appears  to  be  a  favourite  age  figure.  The  causes  of  these  peculiarities  seem  to  be 
mainly  ignorance  or  uncertainty  as  to  age.  The  even  multiples  of  five,  viz.,  10, 
20,  30,  &c.,  suggest  themselves  easily  and  a  greater  number  is,  therefore,  returned 
at  these  ages. 

103.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  and  adopted  for  .remedying  these 

and  similar  defects.  The  plan  recommended  by 
the  Imperial  Census  Commissioner  has  been  followed 
here.  But  as  the  results  thus  obtained  cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  the 
unadjusted  ages  of  the  previous  Censuses,  they  are  noticed  separately  at  the  end  of 
this  Chapter.  Further,  the  adjustments  thus  made  may,  perhaps,  have  the  efEect  of 
spreading  the  inaccuracies  over  a  number  of  years  and  may  afford  no  guarantee 
that  the  results  obtained  for  a  particular  year  represent  the  actual  condition  of 
things.  Taking  the  figures  as  they  are,  the  unremedied  peculiarities  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  exhibited  in  regard  to  the  multiples  of  five  are  not  likely  to  affect 
the  treatment  of  statistics  in  5-year  periods  as  errors  would,  Ly  balancing  or 
correcting  each  other,  eliminate  themselves.  In  regard  to  the  tendency  to 
return  ages  in  multiples  of  five,  the  disorganization  caused  thereby  appears,  as 
already  observed,  prominently  only  in  one  age-period.  If,  however,  decennial  periods 
are  taken,  the  idiosyncrasies  noticed  become  completely  obliterated;within  their  wide 
limits  and  the  proportions  living  at  each  age-period  approach  the  true  ratios  more 
closely.     The  returns  may,  therefore,  be  dealt  with  as  they  are. 

104.  Taking  the  variations  at  this  Census  in  the  strength  of  the  several  age- 

^^    periods,  it  is  noticed  that  all  the  groups  have  shared, 
Variation  in  the  strengrth     r  '.-,.„  ^i      x   / 1  •  •     ^i, 

of  age-periods.  though  m  different  proportions,  the  total  increase  in  the 

Subsidiary  TABLES  VI  &  VII.  population  (15'  4  per  cent.).  The  percentages  of  in- 
crease are  highest  in  the  first  three  quinquenniads  0-5,  5-10,  apd  10-15  where 
the  numbers  have  gone  up  by  20-9,  22-2  and  21-4  per  cent,  respectively  and  lowest, 
in  the  last  two  where  the  increase  was  only  1-6  per  cent,  in  the   50-55  period  and 
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CHAP.  IV.     -4  per  cent,  in  the  ages  60  and  over.  The  males  and  females  under  each  age-period 

PARA.  105.    appear   to  have  respectively  increased  at  almost  the  rates  observed  in  regard  to  both 

the  sexes  taken  together,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  decrease  in   the  number  of 

males  of  the  age  of  60  and  above  (-I'i)  per  cent.)  and   of  females  in  the   period 

immediately  preceding  (  —  "4  per  cent) . 

At  the  189lCensus,  the  age-periods  did  not  all  come  in  for  a  portion  o£  the 
then  total  increase  of  6-5  per  cent,  in  the  population  of  the  State,  the  variation 
being  an  the  side  of  decrease  in  four  of  the  quinquenniads,  5-10,  10-15,  15-20 
and  55-60.  The  divergence  from  the  State  average  ranged  from  +25'2  percent, 
in  the  age-period  25-30  to-12;7  per  cent,  in  that  of  5-10.  The  same  feature  is 
noticed  in  the  case  of  males ;  in  regard  to  females,  there  was  a  decrease  in  another 
period  too,  viz.  45-50.  Further,  in  some  of  the  age-groups  the  rates  of  variation 
among  the  sexes  differ  to  a  considerable  extent. 

One  point  worthy  of  note  in  this  comparison  of  the  numbers  returned  under 
the  several  age-periods  at  this  and  the  previous  Censuses  is  that  in  the  earlier  years 
there  is  now  a  large  increase  as  against  a  decrease  at  the  1891  Census.  The 
reverse  appears  to  be  the  case  in  respect  of  the  closing  years  of  life.  In  1891,  the 
population  returned  under  the  ages  0-20  showed  a  decrease  of  38,609  or  —  3*2  per 
cent,  from  the  corresponding  figure  for  1881,  the  decrease  being  greater  among 
females  (  —  26,473  or  4-3  per  cent.)  than  among  males  (  —  12,136  or  2  per  cent.). 
But,  at  this  Census,  these  ages  show  an  aggregate  increase  of  228,745  or  +  19"5  per 
cent.  Males  have  increased  byll7,713(-l-20-2per  cent.)  and  females  by  111,032 
( -F  18"8  per  cent.).  As  regards  persons  aged  60  and  above,  the  previous  Census 
showed  an  increase  of  21,300  or  207  per  cent,  over  the  1881  figure  for  that  group. 
Since  1891,  however,  their  strength  has  been  recruited  only  by  476  persons  giving 
an  increase  of  "4  per  cent. 

The  earlier  age-periods  thus  share  in  large  proportions  the  high  increase  in  the 
population  as  a  whole  and  suggest  the  probability  of  a  deficiency  at  the  1891  Census 
mainly  confined  to  persons  at  those  periods  of  life.  This  becomes  clear  if  the  num- 
ber returned  at  a  Census  in  any  age-period  be  compared  with  that  found  surviving 
ten  years  later  at  the  succeeding  Census.  For  this  purpose  decennial  groups  are 
taken,  as  within  their  wide  limits  any  anomaly  that  may  otherwise  be  promi- 
nent can  be  expected  to  disappear.  The  figures  for  each  age-period  and  the  variation 
in  the  number  of  persons  while  in  progress  from  one  group  to  another  are  given  for 
the  total  population  and  for  each  of  the  main  religions  in  Subsidiary  Table  VII.  It 
is  seen  from  that  Table  that  the  numbers  returned  at  some  of  the  age-periods  in  1891 
and  1901  show  an  increase  over  those  recorded  in  1881  and  1891  respectively  and 
that  the  increase  is  shared  specially  by  the  Musalmans  and  the  Christains.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  number  returned  at  any  age  would  be  less  ten  years 
later,  unless  none  died  or  emigrated  during  the  interval.  And  migration,  it  is 
known,  plays  but  an  insignificant  part  in  the  variation  of  the  population. 

105.     In  a  total  of  10,000  of  either  sex,  there  are  2,558  males  and  2,707  females 

under  10  years  of  age.     At  the  ages  of  60  and  above, 
there  are  398  males  and  448  females.    The  prepon- 

SUBsiDiARY  Tables  II  &  iiA.  '-      ^ 

derance  of  females  over  males  at  the  advanced  ages  is 
thus  one-third  of  that  during  the  early  years  of  life.  If  the  ages  50  and  above  are 
taken,  there  are  only  11  females  in  excess  of  the  males  who  number  991  at  these 
ages.  The  narrowing  of  this  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  sexes  begins  at  the 
second  quinquennial  period  and  operates  in  full  force  during  the  years  15-40, 
where  we  find  the  excess  of  females  to  be  only  75  or  one-half  that  below  10.     This 

HH 
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is  a  period  o£  trial  for  women  when  the  cares  of  maternity  are  added  to  the  fatigue   chap.  iv. 
of  toil  in  regard  to  a  large  majority,  para.  106. 

In  the  Eastern  Natural  division,  the  people  appear  to  be  more  prolific  than  in 
the  Western,  female  children  largely  predominating.  There  are  in  the  former  divi- 
sion 2,572  males  under  10  in  a  total  of  10,000  and  2,762  females  on  a  like  average 
as  against  2,547  males  and  2,665  females  in  the  latter.  Taking  the  period  15-40, 
the  same  broad  features  are  noticed  as  in  the  case  of  the  State  as  a  whole ;  but 
both  males  and  females  during  this  period  are  fewer  in  the  Eastern  division  than 
in  the  Western,  the  difference  between  the  sexes  in  the  former  division  being 
smaller  than  in  the  latter.  Between  the  ages  40-60,  however,  the  superiority 
is  reversed  and  we  find  males  preponderating  in  both  the  divisions.  At  the  ages 
of  60  and  above,  there  are  five  males  more  and  5  females  less  in  the  interior  tracts 
than  in  the  sea-board  regions.  Viewing  the  sexes  together,  it  may  be  stated  that, 
in  the  Eastern  division,  the  people  are  more  prolific  than  in  the  Western,  whUe  in 
regard  to  long  liEe  the  two  divisions  stand  on  an  equal  footing. 

Compared  with  the  previous  Census,  children  are  now  more  numerous  and 
old  persons  appreciably  less.  In  1881,  there  were  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  at  the  two  succeeding  Censuses,  while  the  old  men  and  women  were  distinctly 
fewer  than  in  1891  and  only  slightly  larger  than  at  this  Census.  Judging  from 
the  figures,  the  decade  previous  to  1881  appears  to  have  been  more  favourable  to 
fecundity  and  the  decade  1881-1891  to  longevity  while  the  last  decade  takes  an 
intermediate  place. 

106.     The  largest  number  of  children  are  found  among  the  Christians,  there 

being    2,847  between  0-10  per  10,000  of  the  popula- 
Agreand  reiig-ion.  ^^^    Musalman    children   are   the    next    numerous 

Subsidiary  Tables  in  &  ni  A.  ,  ^ 

(2,783) , the  Hmdus  havmg  the  smallest  number  (2,544) . 
At  the  other  end  of  life,  the  order  appears  to  be  reversed.  The  Hindus  return  the 
highest  number  of  old  men  and  T^omen  (444) ;  then  follow  the  Musalmans  (382),  the 
Christians  with  375  persons  coming  last.  The  gain  in  fecundity  among  the  other 
religionists  as  compared  with  the  Hindus  appears  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  longevity  of  the  latter.  This  is  seen  by  tracing  the  life-history  of  these 
rehgionists.  Till  the  age  of  15,  Christians  are  proportionately  the  strongest  and 
Hindus  the  weakest,  Musalmans  occupying  an  intermediate  place.  Within  the  suc- 
ceeding ten  years,  the  Hindus  leave  the  Musalmans  behind  and  come  close  to  the 
Christians,  and  by  the  time  the  age  of  30  is  reached,  they  surpass  even  the  Christians. 
From  this  age  onwards,  the  Hindus  preserve  their  numerical  superiority.  The  Musal- 
mans take  5  years  more  to  outnumber  the  Christians.  Between  40-60,  the  Hindus, 
the  Musalmans  and  the  Christians  number  1,595, 1,451  and  1,415  per  10,000  of  their 
respective  populations.  At  the  ages  of  60  and  above,  the  Hindus  exceed  the  Musal- 
mans by  62,  while  the  latter  outnumber  the  Christians  by  7. 

If  the  sexes  are  considered  separately,  it  is  noticed  that,  in  all  the  religions, 
the  females  exceed  the  males  in  the  ages  below  10.  Between  10-15,  the  males  pre- 
ponderate, after  which  the  females  again  show  an  increase  till  the  age-group  30-35. 
In  all  the  succeeding  ages  up  to  sixty,  the  males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females. 
In  the  ages  60  and  after,  the  females  are  again  in  excess  but  not  among  Musalmans. 
Viewing  the  race  run  by  the  sexes,  we  find  that  while  the  males  among  all  the  reli- 
gionists run  it  rather  close,  the  Hindu  females  come  off  first  with  comparative  ease. 

The  age  statistics  of  the  three  main  religions  show,  when  viewed  and  compared 
together,  that  the  Christians  are  the  most  prolific  but  the  shortest  lived  and  that 
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CHAP.  IV.    the  Hindus  combine  normal  fecundity  with  comparatively  great  longevity,  while  the 

FA.RA.  107-  Musalmans  occupy  in  both  respects  an  intermediate  position.   These   results  are  not 

easily  accounted  for  by  social  causes  which  do  not  operate  very  differently  among 

the    several  religionists.     They  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  differences  in  occupation 

and  habits  of  life  in  general. 

The  return  for  the  Hill-tribes,  though  disorganized,  is  not  wanting  in  certain 
broad  features.  Below  10,  they  are  slightly  more  numerous  than  the  Hindus.  If 
five  years  more  are  passed  by,  they  become  fewer.  Between  15-40,  they  not  only 
exceed  the  Hindus  but  the  other  religionists  as  well.  But  towards  the  middle  of 
life,  their  ranks  become  thinned,  the  women  falling  fast.  The  men  hold  out  for  a 
decade  more,  but  before  the  age  of  60  is  reached,  they  too  fall  off  rapidly.  The 
work  of  mortality  must  naturally  be  great  at  the  period  when  the  cares  of  life 
are  thick  upon  the  hunter  roaming  among  the  wilds — a  factor  which  serves  to 
reduce  the  number  at  the  advanced  ages  of  life. 

107.     In  dividing  the  population  into  workers  and  dependents  and  in  examin- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people  from  an  economical  point 
Useful  and  dependent  c    •        ^.i.  j.  £  •        u  \  ^ 

^  or  view,  the  age  returns  are  or  some  service.     A  popula- 

suBsiDiARY  TABLES  II  &  II  A.        ^ou  has  to  bc  judgcd,  according  to  this  standard,  by  the 

ratio  to  the  total  of  those  who  reach  maturity,  not  by 
that  of  those  who  come  into  the  world  only  to  leave  it  before  the  day  of  work  has 
been  reached.  "  From  this  point  of  view,  the  four-fold  grouping  of  ages 
which  is  recommended  as  adapted  for  use  in  India  is  into  0-15,  15-40, 
40-60,  and  60  and  over.  The  working  ages  come  under  the  two  middle  groups, 
while  the  dependent  ages  fall  under  the  first  and  the  last.  The  age  of  15 
marks  the  lower  limit  of  the  period  of  useful  life  for  males  and  females.  As  Mr. 
Stuart  observes,  "the  period  of 'useful'  life-time  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  class- 
es, and  among  the  agricultural  and  labouring  population,  which  forms  over  60  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  this  Presidency,  boys  and  girls  begin  to  contribute  to  the  family 
Percentages  of  Males  and  Feiiales  income  either  directly  or  indirectly,  at  a  very  early 
at  the  useful  ages.  age  ;  but  taking  the  population  as  a  whole  a  boy  or 

Ajmer-Merwara    657      652       a  girl  may  be  assumcd  to  bc  self-supportiug  at  15."* 

slrtr  '.'.'.  '.'.'.  ..'.  ..'.  599  58-6  But  in  regard  to  the  higher  limit  of  60,  a  reduction 
centrafe'ovinces '.'.'.  '.'.'.  528  526  may  be  iiecded  in  the  case  of  females  for  whom  the 
United  Provinces  ofAgra  ^'^ '       ^'^^       period  of  useful  life-time  may  betaken  to  stop  at 

and  Oudh    57-4  572  ,1  _c  j  k 

Punjab S2Q      543       the  age  or  4o. 

Baroda       State      6i-6         61-3 

Gwai^or     Do.'    .■.'."    .'.■.■  Oil      66-6  Taking,   howcvcr,  the  age-periods  above  sug- 

Hyderabad   Do 57-3  1:70  ,,  r-i,i,,i  ,  f 

iMysore      Do.    547      54-4       gcsted,  we  ijud  that  the  percentage  of  supporters  to 

Travancpre  Po s8'2  57-1  .i,,i  i,-  ,      ,       ^  ^  n       ^  •     • 

the  total  population  amounts  to  5  ("6,  the  remaining 
42*4  per  cent,  forming  the  supported.  The  effectives  among  the  males  constitute  58"2 
per  cent,  and  those  among  females,  57*1  per  cent.  These  proportions  are  tolerably 
high  when  compared  with  those  of  the  other  States  and  Provinces. 

In  the  Western  Natural  division,  the  ratios  at  the  useful  ages  for  both  the  sexes 
are  higher  than  m  the  Eastern,  the  proportions  being  the  same  as  for  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

Taking  the  followers  of  each  religion  separately,  we  find  the  numbers  at  the 
productive  and  the  onerous  ages  vary.  The  Animistic  males  and  females  with 
percentages  of  60"5  and  59'9  show  the  highest  ratios  at  the  working  ages.  Among 
the  Hindus,  the  self-supporting  proportions  of  their  population  stand  at  59  per 
cent,  for  males  and  58"2  per  cent,  for  females.     The  Musalmans  come  next  with 

*  Page  89,  Madras  Census  Report,  i8gi 
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56-4  per  cent,  of  male  and  55;2  per  cent,  of  female  supporters.  The  period  of  useful    chap,  iv; 
life-time  appears  to  be  smallest  with  the  Christians,  their  proportions  being  56  per  para,  110, 
cent,  in  the  case  of  males  and  54  per  cent,  in  regard  to  females.     The  difference, 
however,  is  nominal  as  compared  with  the  Musalmans. 

108.  The  age  record  of  the  urban  population  appears  to  be  more  satisfactory 

than  that  of  the  rural.     The  sequence  of  diminution 

population     *""*"*     ^^  throughout  well  preserved,  especially  in  respect  of 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLES  vin  &  viu  A.     ^malcs,  and  the  25-30   age-group   where  a  marked 

rise  is  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  rural  population  as  well 
as  in  regard  to  that  of  the  State  as  a  whole  is  no  exception.  If  the  main  religions  are 
separately  considered,  the  increase  at  the  25-30  period  occurs  only  among  the 
Musalmans.  The  total  urban  population  under  5  is  also  greater  than  that  between 
5-10. 

The  number  of  children  under  10  is  lower  in  towns,  being  2,462  in  a  ten 
thousand  of  the  population  as  against  2,642  on  a  like  average  in  rural  tracts.  In 
almost  all  the  other  age-periods,  the  proportions  are  higher  in  urban  areas,  probably 
due  to  the  influx  of  adult  persons. 

The  urban  population  at  the  useful  ages  form  5  9 '2  per  cent,  of  the  total  as 
compared  with  the  rural  figure,  57'5.  The  Hindus  show  the  highest  proportion 
of  workers — 60"  1   per  cent,  and  the  Christians,  the  lowest — 56 '1  per  cent. 

109.  The  mean  age  of  the  population  is  24"2  years.    For  males  it  is  24" 5 

and  for  females,  23"9.  This  is  an  increase  whei^ 
compared  w:ith  the  results  of  the  1881  Census,  but 
a  decrease  when  viewed  with  reference  to  the  enumeration  of  1891.  The 
average  duration  of  life  is  longest  in  the  case  of  the  Hindus  (24"6  years)  and  shortest 
in  respect  of  the  Christians  (2-3"l).  Considering  the  sexes  separately,  the  Hindu 
males  show  the  highest  average  life  (24" 9  years)and  the  Christian  females,  the  lowest 
(22'4  years.)     The  mean  age  for  females  is  throughout  less  than  that  for  males. 

Some  valuable  remarks  contained  in  a  Note  of  the  Imperial  Census  Com- 
missioner on  the  ages  of  the  people  may  be  appended  here  with  advantage. 

"In  connection  with  this  as  well  as  with  the  general  question  o£  thi°i  value  o£  the  mean  age 
of  the  living,  the  following  remarks  of  a  leading  German  statistician  deserve  consideration: — 
'Great  caution  is  necessary  in  drawing  far-reaching  conclusions  from  statistics  of  the  mean 
age  of  the  living.  Like  all  large  statistical  averages,  such  figures  are  of  value  rather  for  the 
questions  which  they  suggest  than  for  the  answers  which  they  supply.  In  the  case  of  mean 
age  this  remark  applies  equally  to  its  variations  at  different  periods.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fallacious  than  to  assume,  as  has  been  done  in  France,  that  a  rise  in  the  mean  age  of  the  living 
of  itself  indicates  an  increase  in  the  duration  of  human  life,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  mean  age 
is  affected  not  only  by  mortality  but  also  by  the  course  of  the  birth-rate.  If  the  births  increase, 
the  numbers  in  the  younger  age  groups  increase  also,  and  this  reduces  the  mean  age  of  the 
living.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  birth-rate  declines,  the  converse  result  follows.  A  popu- 
lation which  is  actually  dying  out  is  bound  to  show  a  constant  rise  in  the  mean  age  of  the 
living.' " 

110.     5  males  and  14  females  have  returned  their  ages  as  100  and  upwards. 

The  details  are  particularized  in  the  margin  and  com- 
Centenariansi 

pared   with    the    1^91    Census.     The    highest    age 

appears  to  have  been  reached  by  a  ChS,nnan  while  at  the  last  Census  it  was  a 
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Number  of  persons  returned  at  the 
ages  of  100  and  over. 


190I. 

1891. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

lOO 
lOI 
102 

103 
104 

105 
107 
108 
no 
III 
120 

I 

? 

I 

I 

S 

I 

I 
2 
I 

I 
I 
2 

... 

2 

I 

I 
I 

3 

I 
I 

I 

I 

TOTAL. 

5 

14 

5 

6 

Pulaya  woman  who  claimed  the  credit.  Of  the 
three  persons  recorded  as  aged  110,  one  is  a 
Nayar  and  the  other  two  are  Chakkalas,  A  Marava 
woman  claims  to  be  108  years  old  and  a  Parava 
woman,  107.  Two  males,  one  a  ChUnnan  and  the 
other  a  Pulayan  and  a  Chakkala  female  have  stated 
their  ages  as  105.  The  9  females  returned  below 
105  belong  to  the  N^yar,  the  Channan,  the 
Parayan  and  the  Pulayan  castes.  Four  native 
Christian  women  are  also  put  down  at  these  ages. 
No  general  inference,  however,  of  any  far-reaching 
value  regarding  the  conditions  conducive  to  longe- 
vity in  Travancore  could  be  deduced  from  these 
figures.  But  it  may  be  stated  that  the  simple  un- 
sophisticated life  and  the  disciplined  mental  habits  of  the  Malabaree  are  helpers  to 
protracted  living. 

111.     To  eliminate  all  probable  sources  of  error,  certain  methods  have  been  re- 
Ad."  stment  of  as©  commended  which  will  now  be  noticed.     Complete  ad- 
statistics,  justment  can  be  made  only  by  actuarial  experts.  What 
SUBSIDIARY  Tables  IX  &x.  is  here  attempted,  therefore,  is  but  an  approximation. 
The  method  itself  is    known    as    "  Bloxaming "  or    "Smoothing"  by  Bloxam's 
method  and  is  applied  to  the  ages  abstracted  by  single  years  for  100,000  of  either 
sex. 

"Suppose  that  the  series  show  irregularities,  the  period  of  the  largest  of  which  is  either 
2n  or  2n+l,  where  n  is  an  integer,  so  that  2n+l  necessarily  represents  an  odd  number. 
Then  in  order  to  distribute  these  irregularities  over  the  whole  of  the  period  and  hence  practi- 
cally to  eliminate  them,  the  amended  or  smoothed  value  for  any  term  (say  the  Mth  term)  is 
found  by  adding  the  preceding  n  and  succeeding  n  terms  to  the  Mth  term  making  in  all 
2n+l  terms  to  be  summed  and  dividing  the  result  by  2n+l.  The  formula  for  calculation  is  of 
the  form — 

a  -(-  a^  4-  ag  +  a^  -t-  &c.,  to  2n  +  1  terms 

2nTl 

By  proceeding  regularly  through  the  series,  we  obtain  a  series  of  amended  or, smoothed 
Talues  of  the  terms,  from  which  the  irregularities  of  the  period  in  question  are  practically 
eliminated  or  spread  out  so  as  to  give  a  fairly  regular  law  of   succession." 

As  the  age  statistics  show  irregularities  chiefly  in  the  five  and  ten-year 
periods,  two  smoothings  are  made,  one  to  eliminate  the  tendency  to  give  as  ages  odd 
multiples  of  five  and  the  other  against  the  tendency  to  give  even  multiples  of  five. 
The  formula  for  the  first  smoothing  takes  the  form — 


^3  = 


\  +  ^2  +  \  +  \  +  h 


where  A  and  A  represent  the  two  terms  preceding  A^  and  A^  and  A^  the  two  suc- 
ceeding terms  and  Xg  represents  the  smoothed  value  for  the  same  age. 

In  this  smoothing,  the  actual  Census  number  is  taken  as  the  first  term,  while 
the  second  term  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  first  three  terms  by  three. 
Similarly  with  the  two  terms  at  the  end  of  the  series.  For  smoothing  the  accumula- 
tions on  multiplies  of  ten,  the  formula  used  is — 


\- 


A^  +  Ag-fAg  +  A^-hAg-fAg-hA^-fA, 


i  +  ^+^0 


-I- A 


11 


11 
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The  first  and  the  last  five  terms  are  obtained  thus: —  chap.  iv. 

y    _  A  PARA.  111. 

^2=  3 


A,  +  A„  +  A„  +  A,  +  A, 

-y-  __  __i 2 i 4 5 


\  +  A^  +  A^  +  A^  +  A^  +  Ag  +  A^ 
X= ^ . 


X  = 


A,  +  A„  +  A„  +  A,  +  A   +  A,  +  A„  +  A.  +  A- 


5  9 

The  data  obtahied  by  these  two  processes  are  given  in  columns  3  and  4  of 
Subsidiary  Table  IX.  The  final  figures  still  show  a  few  outstanding  irregularities 
due  probably  to  natural  causes.  In  regard  to  females,  the  numbers  at  ages  2,  3 
and  21  are  greater  than  those  at  the  immediately  preceding  ages.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  gradation  is  well  preserved  from  age  0  upwards,  the  number  under  one 
being  the  highest.  In  the  case  of  males,  the  irregularity  occurs  at  the  ages  2,  3,  21, 
and  25  ;  and  children  under  one  appear  to  be  very  few,  being  less  than  those  at  the 
ages  2  to  8.  Though,  as  already  stated,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  figures  thus 
obtained  represent  the  real  numbers  at  the  different  ages,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  errors  due  to  the  chief  artificial  causes  have  been  removed. 

The  numbers  thus  arrived  at  may  be  compared  with  those  as  actually  returned. 
For  this  purpose,  both  are  reduced  to  a  uniform  radix  of  10,000.  The  comparison 
shows  that  the  proportions  at  the  different  age-periods  do  not  differ  much  from 
those  calculated  on  the  actual  totals. 

The  mean  age  deduced  from  the  corrected  ages  is  24*3  for  males  and  23"4  for 
females  as  compared  with  24'5and  23'9  respectively  arrived  at  from  the  numbers  as 
actually  returned  at  the  Census. 
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Subsidiary  Taile  I. — Unadjusted  Age  Return  of  100,000  of  each  sex. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females, 

Age. 

Males, 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 
1 

2,525 

2,272 

2,906 
2,467 

53 
54 

213 

297 

195 
233 

2 

2,527 

2,711 

55 

1,283 

1,135 

3 

2,956 

3,230 

56 

213 

188 

4 
5 

2,570 
3.,252 

2,788 
3,549 

57 

58 

267 

485 

217 

405 

6 

2,236 

2,290 

59 

173 

136 

1 
8 
9 

,                     2,807 
2,900 
1,680 

3,035 
2,733 

1,S74 

60 
61 
62 

1.477 
141 
245 

1^65 
112 
198 

11 

;                     3,329 
1,030 

3,340 
1,178 

64 

126 

123 

116 
115 

12' 

4,140 

3,403 

65 

564 

646 

13 
14 

1,350 
2,333 

1,424 
2,195 

66 
67 

74 
96 

54 
75 

15 

1,935 

1,819 

68 

132 

175 

16 

,                     2,484 

2.062 

69 

53 

52 

17 

1,198 

1,371 

70 

452 

667 

18 
li 
20 

2,968 

934 

2,961 

3,331 
1,112 
3,465 

71 
72 
73 

38 
90 
42 

40 
92 
38 

21 

730 

797 

74 

31 

36 

22 
23 
24 

2,272 

979 

1,397 

2,599 
1,013 
1,366 

75 
76 

77 

196 
44 
15 

259 
45 
31 

25 
25 

3,770 
932 

4,231 

948 

78 
79 

43 
9 

55 
13 

27 

28 

;                   29 

1,048 

2,756 

615 

*                1,161 

2,717 

553 

80 
81 

82 

137 
12 
27 

178 
10- 
15 

30 
31 

3,947 
371 

4,260 
348 

83 
84 

9 
13 

11 
11 

32 
33 

1,622 
624 

1,476 
531 

85 
86 

39 
6 

49 
8 

34 

632 

548 

87 

4 

6 

35 

3,707 

3,363 

88 

14 

16 

36 

646 

556 

89 

5 

9 

37 

791 

666 

90 

14 

25 

38 
39 

1,588 
448 

1,306 
370 

91 
92 

2 
2 

1 

3 

40 
41 

3,644 

254 

3,297 
194 

93 
94 

2 

2 

42 

1,157 

812 

95 

4 

11 

43 

378 

330 

96 

1 

2 

44 

278 

261 

97 

45 

2,629 

2,250 

98 

2 

3 

46 

329 

•m 

99 

... 

1 

47 

48 

415 
965 

344 

783 

100  &  over. 

1 

2 

49 
50 
51 

53 

318 

2,360 

206 

584 

234 

2,301 

162 

426 

Total. 

;ioo,ooo 

100,000 

IV.] 
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Subsidiary  Table  II. — Age  distribution  of  lOfiOO  of  each  sex. 


1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Age. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

0—1 

258 

239 

277 

168 

151 

185 

144 

135 

164 

1—2 

228 

218 

239 

246 

229 

264 

218 

210 

226 

2-3 

264 

251 

277 

278 

264 

292 

250 

•248 

251 

a-4 

301 

289 

314 

318 

303 

333 

273 

266 

281 

4^5 
Total.     0-5     ... 
5—10 

269 

261 

276 

250 

242 

258 

281 

278 

284 

1,320 

1,258 

1,383 

1,260 

1,189 

1,332 

1,166 

1,136 

1,196 

1,540 

1,312 

1,300 

1,324 

1,239 

1,231 

1,246 

l.>512 

1,484 

10-15 

Total,  0-15     ... 
15—20 

1,184 

1,227 

1,140 

1,125 

1,162 

1,088 

1,320 

1,310 

1,330 

3,816 

3,785 

3^47 

3,624 

3,582 

3,668 

3,998 

3,930 

4,066 

934 

909 

958 

963 

927 

1,000 

1,D48 

1,030 

1,066 

20-25 

880 

821 

940 

830 

832 

930 

804 

791 

818 

25-20 

954: 

929 

980 

942 

917 

966 

801 

798 

803 

30—35 

754 

761 

747 

767 

776 

758 

715 

733 

697 

35—40 

Total.  15—40  ... 
40-45 

698 

763 

633 

710 

775 

645 

636 

.669 

613 

4,220 

4,183 

4,258 

4,262 

4,227 

4,299 

4,004 

4,011 

3,996 

543 

578 

607 

581 

619 

543 

522 

646 

498 

45—50 

425 

463 

386 

419 

467 

379 

440 

467 

423 

50—55 

359 

368 

351 

385 

396 

374 

341 

365 

328 

55-60        . . 
Total.  40—60  ... 
60  &.  over  . . 

Mean  Age. 

214 

226 

203 

243 

251 
1,723 

235 

266 

276 

256 
1,505 

1,541 

1,634 

1,447 

1,628 

1,531 

1,569 

1,633 

423 

398 

448 

486 

468 

504 

429 

426 

433 

24-2 

24-5 

23*9 

25>0 

25-4 

24-6 

23-9 

24-3 

23-6 
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Subsidiary  Table  II  A. — Age  distribution  of  10,000  Persons 
by  Natural  D icisions  and  Taluks — I.  Western  Division. 


Ace. 

Total. 

Agastisvakam. 

1901. 

1891. 

[Persons. 

Persons. 

Males. 

■ 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1901. 

1891. 

1. 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0—1 
1—2 
2-3 
3—4 

4r-5 

Total,  0-5     ... 

5—10 
10—15 

Total,  0-15.... 

15-20 
20—25 
25—30 
30—35 
35—40 

Total,  15—40. 

40—45 
45—50 
50—55 
55—60 

Total,  40-60. 

60  &.   over. 

260 
219 
255 
300 
268 

244 
211 
244 
291 
262 

275 
227 
267 
310 
273 

168 
242 
270 
316 
249 

151 

223 
258 
303 
242 

186 
261 
282 
328 
257 

322 
175 
269 
316 
289 

146 
256 
280 
316 
293 

1,302 

1,252 

1,352 

1,245 

1,177 

1,314 

1,371 

1,289 

1^04 
1,176 

1,295 
1,220 

1,313 
1,132 

1,221 
1,102 

1,222 
1,139 

1,220 
1,066 

1,348 
1,144 

1,241 
1,061 

3,782 

3,767 

3,797 

3,568 

3,538 

3,600 

3,863 

3,591 

941 
874 
956 
754 
712 

913 
816 
926 
756 
775 

969 
933 
987 
752 
648 

972 
891 
955 
774 
713 

929 
839 
927 

782 
777 

1,016 
943 
982 
766 
648 

892 
776 
824 
820 
677 

909 
860 
905 
838 
704 

4,23'7 

4,186 

4,289 

4,305 

4,254 

4,355 

3,989 

4,216 

555 
427 
361 
215 

590 
468 
366 

227 

519 
386 
357 
202 

598 
418 
381 
243 

637 
463 
390 
251 

558 
374 
.372 
234 

646 
428 
416 
206 

670 
416 
420 
208 

1,558 

1,651 

1,484 

1,640 

1,741 

1,538 

1,695 

1,714 

423 

396 

450 

487 

467 

507 

453 

479 

Age. 

QUILON. 

Kaeunagapalli. 

Kaetikapalli. 

Ambalapuzha. 

Persona. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

0—1 
1—2 
2-3 
3—4 
4—5 

Total,  0-5     ... 

5—10 
10—15 

Total,  0—15  ... 

15-20 
20—25 
25-30 
30—35 
35—40 

Total,  15—40. 

40—45 
45—50 
50—55 
5.5—60 

Total,  40-60. 

60  &.  over. 

172 
191 

257 
286 
256 

172 
233 
288 
326 

253 

224 
274 
270 
304 
270 

185 
276 
293 
311 
255 

223 
239 

257 
284 
270 

149 
277 
290 
302 
257 

269 
236 
261 
305 
267 

225 
322 
291 
323 
249 

1,161 

1,271 

1,342 

1^20 

1,273 

1,275 

1,338 

1,410 

1,262 
1,215 

1,299 
1,155 

1,304 
1,147 

1,242 
1,120 

1,255 
1,180 

1,187 
1,115 

1,265 
1,142 

1,121 
1,071 

3,638 

3/725 

3,793 

3,682 

3,708 

3,577 

3,745 

3,602 

998 
888 
1,051 
748 
755 

997 
84'5 
893 
718 
673 

923 
868 
973 
706 
708 

924 
841 
967 
713 
727 

960 
859 
989 
744 

747 

960 

887 

1,009 

758 

725 

926 
893 
963 
757 
743 

965 
920 
925 
741 
678 

4,440 

4,126 

4,178 

4,172 

4,299 

4,339 

4,282 

4,229 

550 
411 
352 
204 

583 
404 
396 
251 

555 
428 
381 
220 

571 
408 
396 
249 

659 
4.33 
368 
220 

589 
403 
379 
240 

542 
438 
339 
224 

607 
440 
396 
280 

1,517 

1,634 

1,584 

1,624 

1,580 

1,611 

1,543 

1,722 

405 

515 

445 

522 

413 

473 

430 

447 

IV.  j 
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Subsidiary  Table  II  K.—Age  distribution  of  10,000  Persons  by  Natural 
Divisions  and  Taluks — /.    Western  Division. 


Age. 

Eeaniel. 

Vilavankod. 

Neyyattinkara. 

Teivandeum. 

Chirayinkil. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

0-1     .. 
1—2     .. 
2—3     .. 
3-^     .. 
4—5     .. 

Total,  0-5 

5—10    .. 
10-15    .. 

Total,  0—15 

15-20     . . 
20—25     . . 
25-30  ,  . . 
30—35     . . 
35-40     .. 

Total,  15-40 

40—45     . . 
45—50     .. 
50—55    .. 
55—60     .. 

Total,  40—60 

60  &.  over. 

298 
186 
232 
316 
243 

173 

258 
281 
357 

281 

379 

228 
279 
295 
271 

206 
223 
218 
339 
247 

240 
198 
246 
293 
253 

194 
171 
222 
290 
220 

273 
200 
246 
304 

278 

170 
218 
2.39 
282 
242 

237 
225 
263 
302 
283 

191 
242 
288 
327 
272 

i,2'r6 

1,350 

1,452 

1,233 

1,230 

1,097 

1,301 

1,151 

1,310 

1,320 

1,412 
1,248 

1,315 
1,020 

1,367 
1,157 

1,243 
1,132 

1,315 
1,202 

1,175 
1,113 

1,232 
1,156 

1,140 
1,095 

1,322 

1,187 

1,266 
1,136 

3,935 

3,685 

3,976 

3,608 

3,747 

3,385 

3,689 

3,386 

3,819 

3,722 

874 
771 
891 
793 
735 

892 
825 
943 
817 
712 

953 
863 
966 
741 
690 

1,080 
912 
969 
798 
712 

1,001 
869 
987 
781 
686 

1,118 
919 
995 
766 
746 

994 
954 
932 
794 
671 

1,041 

1,014 

932 

772 

691 

941 

847 
948 
724 
708 

990 
879 
885 
722 
659 

4,064 

4,189 

4,213 

4,471 

4,324 

4,544 

4,345 

4,450 

4,168 

4,135 

577 
453 
378 
208 

610 
392 
372 

250 

459 
416 
334 

216 

575 
426 
316 

185 

518 
413 
346 
222 

611 
424 
343 
220 

559 
404 
356 
217 

623 
441 
390 
260 

514 
455 
355 
242 

550 
403 
381 
253 

1,616 

1,624 

1,425 

1,602 

1,499 

1,598 

1,536 

1,714 

1,566 

1,587 

385 

502 

386 

419 

430 

473 

430        450 

447 

556 

Age. 

Shertallay. 

Parur. 

Vaikam. 

TlRUVALLA. 

Mavblikara. 

Persons. 

Per»oni. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

1001. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

0—1    .. 
1—2    .. 
2—3    .. 
3-4     .. 
4—5     .. 

Total,  0-5 

5—10    .. 
10—16    .. 

Total,  0—15 

15-20    .. 
20—25     .. 
25—30     .. 
30—35     .. 
35-^0     . . 

Total,  15-40 

40—45    .. 
45—50     ... 
50—55     . . 
55—60     . . 

Total,  40-60 

60  &.  over. 

254 
199 
203 
310 
256 

129 
228 
247 
326 
213 

292 
214 

286 
283 
322 

170 
302 
349 
352 
295 

234 
246 
238 
306 
259 

119 
210 

248 
303 
229 

291 
259 
275 
305 
263 

179 
224 
261 
312 
227 

247 
218 
274 
292 
266 

115 
229 
279 
292 
241 

1,222 

1,143 

1,397 

1,468 

1,283 

1,109 

1,393 

1,203 

1,297 

1,156 

1,291 
1,149 

1,139 
1,004 

1,392 
1,248 

1,359 
1,194 

1,301 
1,159 

1,251 
1,087 

1,286 
1,174 

1,230 
1,173 

1,285 
1,148 

1,176 
1,088 

3,662 

3,286 

4,037 

4,021 

3,743 

3,447 

3,853 

3,606 

3,730 

3,420 

914 

919 

1,009 

787 
789 

912 

924 

1,090 

883 

820 

941 
947 
895 
741 
640 

935 

904 
872 
787 
630 

917 
900 
956 
764 
710 

9,56 
893 
1,001 
826 
755 

943 
904 
926 
706 
664 

944 
887 
941 
731 
689 

901 
833 
975 
703 
719 

962 

857 
959 
777 
734 

4,418 

4,629 

4,164 

4,128 

4,247 

4,431 

4,143 

4,192 

4„131 

4,289 

611 
440 
346 
178 

622 
445 
353 

228 

524 
388 
324 
193 

533 
371 
329 
220 

606 
414 
387 
191 

639 
413 
389 
217 

528 

433 

'  361 

231 

555 
425 
411 
279 

566 
444 
375 
237 

615 
444 
407 
261 

1,675 

7,^48 

1,429 

1,453 

1,598 

J,1S8 

1,553 

1,670 

1,622 

1,727 

345 

437 

370 

398 

412 

464 

451 

532 

517 

564 

lU 
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Subsidiary  Table  II  A.— Age  distributmi  of  10,000  Persons  by  Natural 
Divisions  and  Taluks — II.    Eastern  Division. 


Age. 

Total. 

TOVALA. 

Kalkdlam. 

1901. 

1891. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Males. 

1 
Females  Persons. 

1 

Males. 

Females 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

38 

39 

40      1      41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

0—1 
1—2 
2-3 
3—4 
4—5 

Total,  0-5     ... 

5—10 
10—15 

Total,  0-15  ... 

15-20 
20—25 
25—30 
30—35 
35-40 

Total,  15—40. 

40-^5 
45—50 
50—55 
55—60 

Total,  40—60. 

60  dc.   over. 

255 
241 
275 
303 
270 

233 

228 
261 
286 
259 

279 
254 
291 
319 
280 

168 
252 
289 
321 
250 

153 
236 
271 
304 
242 

184 
269 
306 
339 
258 

224 
258 
269 
289 
257 

117 
319 
268 
324 
272 

279 
227 
270 
308 
276 

133 

280 
254 
355 
260 

1,344 

1,267 

1,423 

1,280 

1,206 

1,356 

il,237 

1,300 

1,360 

1,282 

1,322 
1,194 

1,.B05 
1,235 

1,339 
1,152 

1,263 
1,157 

1,244 
1,193 

1,283 
1,120 

1,313 

1,105 

1,151 
993 

1,314 
1,166 

1,257 
1,086 

3,860 

3,807 

3,914 

3,700 

3,643 

3,759 

3,715 

3,444 

i3,840 

3,625 

924 

887 
952 
754 
680 

904 
827 
933 

768 
747 

945 
950 
971 
739 
612 

960 
866 
923 
757 
707 

923 

822 
904 
768 
771 

978 
911 
944 
747 
641 

849 
834 
857 
'   854 
694 

864 
883 
952 
902 
693 

943 

822 
965 
781 
701 

'  1.048 
'899 
943 
766 
714 

4,197 

4,179 

4,217 

4,203 

4,188 

4,221 

4,088 

4,294 

4,212 

4,370 

527 
423 
357 
213 

562 
458 
370 
223 

491 
386 
343 

204 

559 
418 
391 
244 

595 
449 
404 
251 

521 
386 
377 
236 

630 
418 
460 
256 

721 

402 
431 
220 

513 
451 
372 
243 

583 
430 
358 
210 

1,520 

1,813 

1,424 

1,612 

1,699 

1,520 

1,764 

1,774 

1,579 

1,581 

423 

401 

445 

485 

470 

500        433 

488 

369 

424 

Age. 

CnEXGANNUE. 

Chamgana- 

CHERY. 

Kottayam. 

Ettumanur. 

MiNACHIL. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

0-1 
1-2 
2—3 
3-4 
4—5 

Total,  0-5     ... 

5—10 
10-15 

Total,  0-15  ... 

1,5-20 
20—25 
25-20 
30-35 
35-40 

Total,  15—40  ... 

40—45 
45-50 
50-55 
55—60 

Total,  40—60  ... 

60<&.over.      ... 

261 
237 
286 
300 
287 

152 
254 
286 
306 
239 

339 
240 
269 
294 
266 

191 
223 
279 
315 
214 

268 
237 
267 
297 
241 

193 
246 
278 
316 
220 

264 
268 
290 
311 
278 

153 
235 
262 
361 
255 

240 
337 
308 
331 
283 

143 
331 
342 
310 
240 

1,371 

1,237    1,408 

1,222 

1,310 

1,253 

1,411 

1,266 

1,499 

1,366 

1,301 
1,152 

1,232 
1,203 

1,307 
1,182 

1,172 
1,157 

1,324 
1,187 

1,301 
1,197 

1,355 
1,196 

1,273 
1,134 

1,393 
1,130 

1,285 
1,184 

3,824 

3,672    3,897 

3,551 

3,821 

3,751 

3,962 

3,673 

4,022 

3,835 

908 
899 
948 
713 
647 

989 
869 
915 
700 
G83 

906 
913 
944 
671 
720 

899 
877 
894 
881 
739 

953 
944 
940 
751 
711 

976 
858 
898 
731 
680 

880 
853 
932 
784 
657 

920 
864 
896 
743 
707 

897 
964 
957 

728 
645 

1,019 
961 
881 
709 
651 

4,115 

4,156 

4,154 

4,290 

4,299 

4,143 

4,106 

4,130 

4,181 

4,211 

541 
431 

359 
220 

509 
4,33 
402 
263 

518 
448 
351 
212 

555 
427 
394 
254 

508 
449 
323 
204 

531 
447 
392 
250 

490 
434 
361 
233 

588 
417 
423 
262 

491 
398 
328 
189 

514 
376 
349 
238 

1,551 

1,607 

1,529 

1,630 

1,484 

1,620 

1,518 

1,690 

1,406 

1,477 

510 

565 

420 

529 

396 

486 

414 

507 

391 

477 
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Subsidiary  Table  II  A. — Age  distribution  oflOfiOO  Persons  by 
Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks — //.  Eastern  Division. 


Age. 

Nedumangad. 

Kottaeakara. 

Pattaxapdram. 

Shencottah. 

Kuxnattur. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

0—1 
1—2 
2—3 
3—4 
4—5 

Total,   0-5     ... 

.5—10 
10—15 

Total,  0—15  ... 

15— ?0 
20—25 
25-30 
30—35 
35-40 

Total,  15—40 

46^5 
45—50 
50-55 
55-60 

Total,  40-60 

60  &.  over. 

293 
228 
276 
304 
294 

257 
2]7 
253 
300 
270 

229 
193 
266 
279 
260 

159 
255 
333 
3.37 
279 

213 
197 
256 
272 
231 

161 
221 
319 
310 
233 

224 
252 
286 
311 
256 

264 

248 
286 
303 
268 

223 

214 
295 
314 
266 

191 
254 
318 
305 
262 

1,395 

1,297 

1,227 

1,363 

1,169 

1,244 

1,329 

1,369 

1,312 

1,330 

1.251 
1,191 

1,148 
1,130 

1,277 
1,231 

1,322 
1,128 

1,162 
1,149 

1,126 

1,047 

1,200 
1,146 

1,212 
1,106 

1.315 
1,166 

1,219 
1,095 

3,837 

3,575 

3,735 

3,813 

3,480 

3,417 

3,675 

3,687 

3,793 

3,644 

939 
876 
974 
765 
670 

1,032 
941 
916 

738 
688 

933 

813 
974 
746 
726 

938 
814 
908 
696 
699 

949 
908 
1,093 
893 
763 

995 
865 
1,004 
808 
8,33 

907 
871 
935 
871 
637 

887 
847 
867 
801 
657 

896 
803 
948 
703 
707 

889 
826 
913 
711 
711 

4,224 

4,315 

4,192 

4,055 

4,606 

4,505 

4,221 

4,059 

4,032 

4,050 

528 
425 
338 

228 

529 
431 
391 

268 

5.35 
444 
383 

247 

545 
403 
399 
233 

548 
403 
342 
213 

555 
453 

SMI 

225 

644 
3«5 
427 
207 

694 
409 
487 
233 

627 
433 
401 
238 

546 
427 
429 
299 

1,519 

1,619 

1,609 

1,585 

1,506 

1,614 

1,633 

1,823 

1,599 

1,701 

420 

491 

464 

547 

403 

464 

441 

426 

546 

605 

Age. 

Todupuzha. 

Muvattupuzha. 

Kuxxatnad. 

Alangad. 

Cardamom 
Hills. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891.  ■ 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

0-1 
1-2 
2-3 
3-4 
4-5 

Total,  0—5      ... 

5-10 
10-15 

Total,  0—15   ... 

15-20 
20-25 
25 -.30 
30-35 
35-40 

Total,  15—40 

40-45 
45-50 
50-55 
55-60 

Total,  40—60 

273 
272 
272 
313 

277 

287 
310 
336 
300 
202 

254 
251 
292 
326 

272 

133 

257 
297 
350 
224 

260 
242 
255 
296 

237 

132 
234 
233 
339 
262 

216 
249 
268 
304 
278 

187 
245 
267 
277 
306 

133 
131 

168 
214 
164 

92 
190 
211 
2.34 
211 

1,407 

1,435 

1,395 

1,261 

1,340 

1,250 

1,315 

1,282 

810 

938 

1,452 
1,188 

1,212 
1,308 

1,414 
1,222 

1,380 
1,259 

1,363 
1,223 

1,358 
1,160 

1  333 
1,261 

1„335 
1,226 

9'^4 
1,532 

893 
932 

4,047 

3,955 

4,031 

3,900 

3,931 

3,763 

3,939 

3,843 

3,326 

2,763 

891 
956 
987 
716 
652 

1,064 
884 
859 
689 
669 

897 
865 
912 
697 
656 

887 
820 
926 
749 
704 

936 

930 
773 
670 

897 
842 
921 
790 
725 

963 

977 
897 
776 
637 

970 

823 
957 
739 
727 

1,309 

1,186 

1,295 

897 

739 

5,426 

1,131 

1,227 

1,461 

971 

776 

5,563 

4,202 

4,165 

4,027 

4,086 

4,167 

4,175 

4,250 

4,216 

444 
411 
333 
214 

5.30 
372 
349 

228 

515 
425 
362 
209 

5G4 
409 
392 
214 

533 
410 
359 
195 

576 
424 
387 
232 

554 
3S5 
317 
172 

534 
397 
344 
242 

521 

299 

226 

93 

576 
352 
2,52 
192 

1,402 

1,479 

7, -11 

1,579 

1,497 

1,619 

1,428 

1,517 

1,139 

1,372 

60  &.  over. 

349 

401 

431 

435 

405 

438 

383 

424 

109 

299 

14S 
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Subsidiary    Table  III. — Age  distribution  of  lOfiOO  of  each  Sex  hy  lieligton. 


Ai;e. 

Hindus- 

MUSALMANS. 

Christians. 

AnI  MISTS. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females 

Persons 

Males. 

Females 

Persons 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males.  Females 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0—1 

256 

240 

273 

247 

226 

269 

265 

242 

290 

246 

214 

278 

1—2 

216 

209 

223 

239 

227 

252 

264 

246 

282 

181 

177 

186 

2-3 

254 

244 

264 

284 

271 

298 

S87 

266 

309 

269 

247 

291 

3— i 

295 

286 

304 

312 

297 

328 

317 

296 

338 

290 

280 

299 

4-5 
Total,    0-5 
T)— 10 

261 

256 

266 

297 

285 

310 

282 

267 

297 

296 

295 

297 

1,282 

1,235 

1,330 

1,379 

1,306 

1,457 

1,415 

1,317 

1,516 

1,282 

1,213 

1,351 

1,262 

1,258 

1,267 

1,404 

1,382 

1,428 

1,432 

1,399 

1,466 

1,283 

1,247 

1,319 

10-15 
Total,  0—15 
15-2G' 

1,148 

1,194 

1,101 

1,250 

1,279 

1,219 

1,275 

1,310 

1,239 

1,072 

1,141 

1,003 

3,692 

3,687 

3,698 

4,033 

3,967 

4,104 

4,122 

4,026 

4,221 

3,837 

3,601 

3,673 

929 

905 

954 

941 

913 

971 

946 

926 

966 

892 

784 

1,000 

20-25 

884 

827 

941 

846 

784 

913 

878 

817 

941 

874 

663 

1,086 

25—30 

gto 

945 

994 

925 

859 

997 

913 

900 

926 

1,098 

971 

1,225 

30—35 

776 

780 

771 

732 

726 

739 

690 

707 

673 

921 

972 

870 

35-40 
Total,  15-40 
40-45- 

710 

772 

648 

690 

758 

616 

661 

729 

592 

814 

973 

654 

4,269 

4,229 

4,308 

4,134 

4,040 

4,236 

4,088 

4,079 

4,098 

4,599 

4,363 

4,835 

561 

593 

528 

536 

581 

487 

492 

530 

453 

578 

701 

454 

45—50 

436 

473 

39» 

401 

461 

336 

403 

439 

366 

365 

441 

290 

50-55 

376 

380 

373 

327 

344 

309 

320 

541 

299 

322 

354 

290 

55-60 
Total,  40-60 
60  <&.  over. 

Mean  Age 

222 

230 

214 

187 

216 

156 

200 

213 

186 

155 

190 

120 

1,595 

1,676 

1,514 

1,451 

1,602 

1,288 

1,415 

1,523 

1,3Q4 

1,420 

1,686 

1,154 

444 

406 

480 

382 

391 

372 

375 

372 

377 

344 

350 

338 

24-6      24-9 

24-4 

23-4 

24-0 

22-7 

23-1 

23-7 

22-4 

24-1 

25-2 

23-1 

KK 
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Subsidiary   Table  III  K.—Age  distribution  of  10,000  of  each  Sex  hy 
Religions  and  Natural  Divisions. 


Agk. 

I.   WESTERN  DIVISION. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

CnRISTIA> 

•s. 

Animists. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0-1 
1-2 
2—3 
3-4 

4-5 

Total,  O— 5 

5—10 
10—15 

Total,  0^15 

15—20 
20-25 
25—30 
30-35 
36—40 

Total,  15—40 

40-45 
45-50 
60—55 
55-60 

Total,  40- 60 

60  &.  over. . 

259 
211 
248 
295 
260 

247 

205 
238 
288 
258 

271 
217 
257 
301 
263 

239 
230 
279 
304 

298 

224 
218 
273 
296 

288 

255 
242 
284 
313 
309 

270 
247 
277 
323 
285 

245 
230 
254 
305 
269 

297 
265 
299 
341 
301 

253 
169 
246 
263 
276 

194 
175 
226 
211 
274 

310 
166 
265 
312 
279 

ijava 

1,236 

1,309 

1,350 

1,299 

1,403 

1,402 

1,303 

1,503 

1,207 

1,080 

1,331 

1,265 
1,146 

1,264 
1,196 

1,265 
1,097 

1,382 
1,245 

1,360 
1,266 

1,405 
1,223 

1,431 
1,275 

1,393 
1,304 

1,469 
1,245 

1.224 
930 

1,200 
1,000 

1,247 
862 

3,684 

3,696 

3,671 

3,977 

3,925 

4,031 

4,108 

4,000 

4,217 

3,361 

3,280 

3,440 

936 

882 
966 
768 
717 

908 
828 
942 
769 
776 

963 
9.36 
991 

767 
658 

957 
849 
935 

715 
705 

923 
790 
858 
698 
773 

992 
910 
1,015 
733 
634 

958 
853 
919 
704 
686 

931 
788 
889 
713 
757 

983 
921 
950 
695 
612 

853 

899 

1,192 

1,030 

988 

771 

532 

970 

1,121 

1,291 

931 

1,254 

1,406 

941 

695 

4,269 

4,223 

4,315 

4,161 

4,042 

4,284 

4,118 

4,078 

4,161 

4,962 

4,685 

5,227 

568 
437 
377 
222 

598 
473 
376 
230 

538 
400 
379 
214 

639 

412 
327 
192 

585 
478 
342 
225 

492 
344 
311 
157 

508 
398 
315 
195 

557 
444 
3.39 
216 

457 
351 
292 
173 

597 
381 
251 
142 

780 
509 
274 
164 

421 
258 
229 
121 

1,604 

1,677 

1,531 

1,470 

1,630 

1,304 

1,416 

1,556 

1,273 

1,371 

1,727 

1,029 

443 

404 

483 

392 

403 

381 

358 

386 

349 

306 

308 

304 

Age. 

II.  EASTERN  DIVISION. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Chkistians. 

Animists. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons.  Males. 

1 

Females 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23            24 

25 

0—1 
1—2 
2—3 
3—4 
4—6 

Total,  O— 5 

5—10 
10—15 
t 
Total,  0—15 

15—20 
20-26 
25—30 
30—35 
35—40 

Total,  15—40 

40—45 
45—50 
50—55 
55—60 

Total,  40 -60 

60  &.  over.  . 

253 
223 
264 
296 
261 

230 
213 
253 
283 
253 

276 
234 
275 
309 
270 

259 
253 
291 
324 
295 

230 
240 
267 
299 
279 

291 
266 
319 
352 
312 

261 

278 
296 
312 

279 

240 
260 
275 
289 
266 

284 
297 
317 
336 
293 

242 
187 
281 
303 
306 

223 
178 
258 
314 
305 

202 
197 
304 
292 
306 

1,297 

1,232 

1,364 

1,422 

1,315 

1,540 

1,426 

1,330 

1,527 

1,319 

1,278 

1,361 

1,258 
1,150 

1,248 
1,110 

1,268 
1,109 

1,437 

1,258 

1,413 
1,299 

1,462 
1,213 

1,433 

1,276 

1,404 
1,316 

1,464 
1,234 

1,313 
1,144 

1,270 
1,211 

1,357 
1,076 

3,705 

3,670 

3,741  1  4,117 

4,027 

4,215 

4,135 

4,050 

4,225 

3,776 

3,759 

3,794 

919 
887 
975 
787 
700 

899 
826 
951 
798 
766 

939 
948 
999 
777 
632 

917 
842 
912 
757 
667 

898 
775 
860 
766 
737 

939 
916 
969 
748 
589 

937 
899 
907 
678 
641 

922 
843 
909 
701 
704 

952 
958 
905 
653 
674 

911 
861 
1,050 
867 
727 

789 
727 
972 
899 
818 

1,036 
999 

1,131 
833 
633 

4,268 

4,240 

4,295    4,095 

4,038 

4,161 

4,062 

4,079 

4,043 

4,416 

4,205 

4,632 

549 
435 
376 

222 

585 
472 
386 
231 

512 
397 
364 
214 

530 
384 
328 

180 

575 
438 
347 

204 

481 
324 
306 
154 

478 
408 
324 
204 

506 
435 
342 
211 

449 
3'<0 
306 
197 

568 
357 
35:! 
162 

662 
407 
393 
203 

471 
30 ; 
,322 
119 

1,581 

1,674 

1,487 

1,422 

1,564 

1,265    1,414 

1,494 

1,332 

1,445 

i  1,665 

1,218 

446 

416 

477 

366 

373 

359        389 

377 

401 

333 

371 

35«5 

150 
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Subsidiary  Table  IV. — Statement  showlncj  the  numbers  returned  at  each, 
age-period  at  the  Censuses  of  1901,  1891  and  1881, 


ACtE-PERIOD. 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

Number 
returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

Number 
returned. 

Percen- 
1  a^e  on 
Total. 

Number 
returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

Number 
re  turned. 

Percen- 1 
tage  on  I 
Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0—1 

1  —  2 

2  —  3 

3  —  4 

4  —  5 

Total,  0-5  .. 

5—10 
10  —  15 
15  —  20 
20  —  25 
25  —  30 
30  —  35 
35  —  40 
40  —  45 
45  —  50 
50  —  55 
55  —  60 
60  dt.  over 

Total.  . . 

76,084 
67,414 
77,881 
88,953 
79,275 

2-6 
2-3 
2-6 
3-0 
2-7 

42,971 
63,022 
71,070 
81,320 
63,833 

1-7 
2-4 
2-8 
3-2 
2-5 

34,708 
52,317 
59,939 
65,558 
67,534 

1-4 
2-2 
2-5 
2-7 
2-8 

35,654 
32,533 
37,395 
43,088 
38,891 

2-4 
2-2 
2-5 
2-9 
2-6 

389,607 

13-2 

322,216 

12-6 

280,056 

11-6 

187,561 

12-6 

387,217 
349,471 
275,622 
259,766 
281,783 
222,558 
206,162 
160,296 
125,568 
106,106 
63,198 
124,803 

13-1 
11-8 
9-3 
8-8 
9-6 
7-6 
7-0 
5-4 
4-3 
3-6 
2-1 
4-2 

316,861 

287,810 

246,285 

•      225,162 

240,807 

196,213 

181,682 

148,675 

106,967 

98,544 

62,187 

124,327 

12-4 
11-2 
9-6 
8-8 
9-4 
7-7 
7-1 
5-8 
4-2 
3-9 
2-4 
4-9 

363,013 
317,040 
251,672 
193,164 
192,270 
171,578 
152,705 
125,301 
105,606 
81,920 
63,806 
103,027 

15-1 
13-2 
10-5 
8-0 
8-0 
7-2 
6-4 
5-2 
4-4 
3-4 
2-7 
4-3 

193,654 

182,786 

135,496 

122,273 

138,457 

113,414 

113,643 

86,149 

69,070 

54,805 

33,539 

59,318 

13-0 
12-3 
9-1 
8-2 
9-3 
7-6 
7-6 
5-8 
4-6 
3-7 
2-2 
4-0 

2,952,157 

100 

2,557,736 

100 

2,401,158 

100 

1,490,165 

100 

IV.] 


AGE, 
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Subsidiary  Table  IV. — Statement  showing  the  numbers  returned  at  each 
age-period  at  the  Censuses  of  1901,  1891  and  1881. 


Males. 

Females. 

1891- 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Numberi 
returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

Number 
returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
■fotal. 

Number 
returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

Number 
returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

Number 
returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

19,526 
29,500 
34,039 
39,140 
31,194 

1-5 
2-3 
2-6 
30 
2-4 

16,213 
25,094 
29,712 
31,709 
33,313 

1-4 
21 
2-5 
2-6 
2-8 

40,430 
34,881 
40,486 
45,865 
40,384 

2-8 
2-4 
2-8 
3-1 
2-1 

23,445 
33,522 
37,031 
42,180 
32,639 

1-9 
2-6 
2-9 
3-3 
2-6 

18,495 
27,223 
30,227 
33,849 
34,221 

1-5 
2-3 
2-5 
2-8 
2-8 

153,399 

11-8 

136,041 

11-4 

202,046 

13-8 

168,817 

13-3 

144,015 

11-9 

158,901 

149,926 

119,558 

107,327 

118,359 

100,124 

99,938 

79,920 

58,984 

51,118 

32,417 

60,444 

12-3 
11-6 
9-3 
8-3 
9-2 
7-8 
7-7 
6-2 
4-6 
4-0 
2-5 
4-7 

177,619 
156,870 
123,390 
94,725 
95,530 
87,708 
78,864 
65,372 
54,680 
42,481 
32,921 
50,933 

14-8 
131 
10-3 
7-9 
8-0 
7-3 
6-6 
5-5 
4-6 
3-5 
2-7 
4-3 

193,563 

166,685 

140,126 

137,493 

143,326 

109,144 

92,519 

74,147 

56,498 

51,301 

29,659 

65,485 

13-2 
11-4 
9*6 
9-4 
9-8 
7-5 
6-3 
5-1 
3-9 
3-5 
2-0 
4-5 

157,960 

137,884 

126,727 

117,835 

122,448 

96,089 

81,744 

68,755 

47,983 

47,426 

29,770 

63.883 

12-5 
10-9 
100 
9-3 
9-7 
7-6 
6-5 
5-4 
3-8 
3-7 
2-3 
50 

185,394 
160,170 
128,282 
98,439 
96,740 
83,870 
73,841 
59,929 
50,926 
39,439 
30,885 
52,094 

15-4 
13-3 
10-7 
8-2 
80 
7-0 
6-1 
5-0 
4-2 
3-3 
2-6 
4-3 

1,290,415 

100 

1,197,134 

100 

1,461,992 

100 

1,267,321 

100 

1^204,024 

100 
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Subsidiary  Table  V. — Age  distribution  of  10,000  persons  of  either  Sex 
in  Travancore,  and  other  States  and  Provinces. 


Age. 

A.JMER — 

Meewara. 

Assam. 

Bengal. 
(1891). 

Bekar. 

Bombay. 

Central 

Provinces. 

(1891). 

Coorg. 

Madras. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M.    !   Fe. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16    1    17 

0  —  1  .. 

130 

126 

348 

373 

319 

335 

187 

194 

206 

214 

286 

290 

275 

351 

294 

297 

1  —  2  .. 

65 

66 

174 

191 

141 

151 

140 

153 

150 

164 

194 

210 

81 

104 

158 

161 

2  —  3  .. 

136 

138 

301 

337 

293 

323 

252 

273 

2.52 

276 

310 

342 

205 

260 

280 

288 

3  — 4  .. 

155 

167 

304 

339 

334 

372 

201 

238 

252 

276 

338 

382 

182 

250 

310 

322 

4  —  5  .. 

Total,  0—5. 

5  —  10  . . 

187 

188 

303 

329 

307 

317 

217 

238 

288 

303 

322 

339 

212 

267 

297 

300 

673 

685 

1,430 

1,569 

1,394 

1,498 

997 

1,096 

1,148 

1,233 

1,450 

1,563 

955 

1,232 

1,339 

1,368 

1,086 

1,120 

1,516 

1,564 

1,551 

1,466 

1,264 

1,356 

1,414 

1,436 

1,578 

1,546 

1,121 

1,393 

1,434 

1,406 

10  —  15  . . 

1,367 

1,242 

1,128 

965 

1,214 

969 

1,317 

1,193 

1,326 

1,148 

1,203 

1,001 

1,185 

1,292 

1,300 

1,140 

15  —  20  . . 

1,172 

1,084 

751 

881 

818 

838 

743 

777 

858 

806 

690 

656 

972 

964 

825 

757 

20  —  25  . . 

1,112 

1,166 

758 

977 

702 

828 

751 

946 

804 

893 

707 

833 

1,013 

1,034 

711 

863 

25  —  30  . . 

1.002 

935 

957 

995 

841 

895 

977 

958 

943 

926 

840 

911 

1,218 

1,084 

755 

824 

30-35  . . 

908 

917 

896 

833 

807 

818 

1,004 

947 

886 

880 

923 

904 

1,071 

839 

816 

891 

35  —  40  . . 

581 

542 

708 

527 

648 

568 

706 

585 

653 

602 

526 

498 

787 

543 

599 

620 

40  —  45  . . 

830 

865 

621 

547 

624 

608 

754 

714 

627 

649 

755 

674 

643 

527 

670 

675 

45  —  50  . . 

328 

311 

337 

263 

369 

322 

385 

322 

378 

355 

280 

236 

347 

235 

376 

320 

50  —  55  . . 

484 

546 

371 

351 

394 

410 

524 

489 

408 

431 

464 

446 

316 

350 

465 

480 

55  —  60  . . 

154 

157 

143 

121 

169 

170 

149 

118 

176 

163 

95 

100 

1.30 

130 

190 

162 

60  and  over. 

303 

430 

384 

407 

409 

610 

429 

499 

374 

473 

489 

632 

242 

327 

520 

594 

United 

1 

Age. 

Provinces  of 

Agra  and  Oudh. 

(1891). 

PUN.IAB. 

(1891). 

Bahoda. 

Gwalior. 

Hyderabad. 

Mysore. 

Travancore. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

1 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

0  -  1  .. 

330 

346 

409 

465 

145 

156 

170 

139 

151 

106 

255 

206 

239 

277 

1  —  2  .. 

144 

161 

291 

319 

133 

139 

187 

165 

204 

222 

169 

109 

218 

239 

2  —  3  .. 

241 

278 

301 

335 

205 

226 

214 

225 

275 

306 

271 

280 

251 

277 

3  —  4  .. 

289 

332 

302 

320 

220 

249 

176 

186 

241 

274 

276 

293 

289 

314 

4  —  5  .. 

Total,  0—5. 

5  —  10  .. 

277 

296 

328 

332 

260 

286 

219 

216 

291 

307 

311 

318 

261 

276 

1,281 

1,413 

1,0.32 

1,771 

963 

1,056 

972 

931 

1,162 

1,274 

1,282 

1,325 

1,268 

1,383, 

1,326 

1,294 

1,406 

1,.391 

1,254 

1,236 

1,209 

1,001 

1,332 

1,275 

1,421 

1,455 

1,300 

1,324 

10  -  15  . . 

1,187 

901 

1,040 

898 

1,357 

1,200 

1,324 

884 

1.303 

1,117 

1,326 

1,173 

1,227 

1,140 

15  -  20  . . 

857 

757 

701 

655 

1,036 

941 

1.027 

853 

755 

775 

791 

687 

909 

958 

20  —  25  . . 

878 

918 

927 

948 

998 

1,007 

988 

1,184 

715 

893 

664 

728 

821 

940 

25  —  30  .. 

86S 

880 

752 

816 

978 

959 

960 

1,033 

923 

965 

753 

779 

929 

980 

30  —  35  . . 

902 

916 

874 

930 

869 

831 

995 

1,003 

950 

976 

763 

794 

761 

747 

35  —  40  . . 

570 

550 

465 

430 

679 

653 

015 

753 

601 

523 

6S8 

638 

703 

633 

40  —  45  . . 

713 

724 

596 

075 

032 

693 

078 

729 

750 

719 

623 

620 

578 

507 

45  —  50  . . 

.333 

317 

.338 

295 

3fi0 

399 

306 

461 

354 

286 

476 

452 

463 

380 

50  -  55  .. 

470 

507 

458 

522 

419 

401 

401 

i50 

510 

511 

436 

469 

303 

351 

55  —  60  . . 

144  1 

145 

1^2         142 

107 

190 

151 

191 

104 

137 

277 

276 

225 

203 

(  00  and  over. 

407        009  1 

629        515 

208 

374 

318 

467 

478 

549 

500 

604 

393 

448 

IV.  ] 
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SuBSiDlAEY  Table  YI. — Variation  in  the  strength  of  each  age-period 
at  the  Censuses  of  1891  <Sf  1901. 


TARIATION:  INCREASE  (+)  or  DECREASE  (-). 

Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

■ 

Females. 

Age. 

1881—1891. 

r89]-190X. 

1881—1891, 

1891—1901. 

1881—1891. 

1891—1901.      ' 

Number. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

Number. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

5 

Number. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

Number. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

Number. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

11 

Number. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

1 

2! 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9     1       10 

12 

13 

0-5     .. 

+  42,160 

-fK-l 

+ 

67,391 

4-20-9 

+  17,358 

+  128 

+  34,162 

+22-3 

+  24,802 

+  17-2 

+  33,229 

+  19-7 

5—10  .. 

-  46,152 

-12-7 

+ 

70,356 

4-22-2 

-   18,718 

-10-5 

+  34,753 

+21-9 

-  27,434 

-14-8 

+  35,603 

+22-5 

10—15  .. 

-  29,230 

-  9-2 

+ 

61,661 

4-21-4 

-    6,944 

-  4-4 

+  32,860 

+21-9 

-  22,286 

-13-9 

+  28,801 

+  20-9 

15—20  .. 

-     5,387 

-  2-1 

+ 

29,337 

4-11-9 

-     3,832 

-  3-1 

+  15,938 

+  13-3 

-     1,555 

-  1-2 

+  13,399 

+  10-6- 

20—25  .. 

+  31,998 

+  16-6 

+ 

34,604 

4-15-4 

+  12,602 

+  13-3 

+  14,946 

+  13-9 

+  19,396 

+  19-7 

+  19,658 

+  16-7  : 

25-30  .. 

+  48,537 

+25-2 

+ 

40,976 

+  17-0 

+  22,829 

+23-9 

+  20,098 

+  17^0 

+  25,708 

+26-6 

+  20,878 

+  17-1 

30-35  .. 

+  24,635 

-I-14-4 

+ 

26,345 

+  13-4 

+  12,41ff 

+  14-2 

+  13,290 

+  13-3 

+  12,219 

+  14-6  +  13,055 

+  13-6 

35-40  .. 

+  28,977 

4-190 

+ 

24,480 

+  13-5 

+  21,074 

+  26-7 

+  13,705 

+  13-7' 

+     7,903 

+  10-7 

+  10,775 

+  13-2: 

40—45  .. 

+  23,374 

-M8-7 

+ 

11,621 

+  7=8 

+  14,548 

+22-3 

+     6,229 

+  7-8 

+     8,826 

+  14-7 

+     5,392 

+  7-8 

45—50  .. 

+     1,361 

-1-  1-3. 

+ 

18,601 

+  17-4 

+     4,304 

+  7-9 

+  10,086 

+  17-1 

-    2,943 

-   5-8 

+     8;515 

+  17-7 

50—55  .. 

+  16,624 

4-20-3 

+ 

7,562 

+  7-7 

+     8,637 

+20-3 

+     3,687 

+  7-2 

+     7.987 

+20-3 

+     3,875 

+  8-2 

55—60  .. 

-     1,619 

-   2-5 

+ 

1,011 

+  1-6 

504 

-   1-5 

+     1,122 

+  3-5 

-     1,115 

-  3-6 

-       Ill 

-     -4 

60  &  over 

Total  .. 

+  21,300 

+20-7 

-H 

476  +    -4 

+     9,511 

+  18*7 

-     1,126 

-  1-9 

+  11,789 

+  22-6  +     1,602 

+  2-5 

+  156,578 

+  6-5 

-1-394,421  -H 15-4 

+  93,281 

+  7-8 

+  199.750 

+  15-5 

+  63,297 

1 
+  5-3  +194,671 

+  15-4 
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Subsidiary  Table  VII. — Variation  in  the  strength  of  each  age-period 
while  in  progress  to  next  decade. 


Keligion. 

COKEESPONDING    AGES. 

Population. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

189L 

1901. 

JMales. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

!<?., 

.. 

0—10 

10—20 

,  , 

,  , 

312,300 

326,777 

318,282 

306,811 

O-IO 

10—20 

20-30 

313,660 

1329,409 

269,484 

264,611 

260,730 

280,819 

10—20 

20-30 

30—40 

280,260 

288,452 

225,686 

240,283 

227,057 

201,663 

AllEeligions,  •- 

20-30 

30—40 

40—50 

190,265 

195,179 

200,062 

177,833 

155,219 

130,645 

30-40 

40-50 

50—60 

166,572 

157,711 

138,904 

116,738 

88,344 

80,960 

40-50 

50-60 

1 

120,052 

110,855 

83,535 

77,1S6 

>59,318 

\  60  it.  over 

65,485 

50  &  over 

60  &  over 

J 

126,335 

122,418 

60,444 

63,883 

J 

•• 

0-10 

10—20 

•• 

•• 

29^235 

231,648 

217,332 

210,376 

fr-10 

10—20 

20-30 

222,385 

233,516 

193,802 

191,669 

183,605 

199,218  ; 

10—20 

20—30 

30-40 

20^,736 

208,993 

166,686 

178,174 

161,618 

145,818 

Hindus.          \ 

20-30 

30-40 

40-50 

139,483 

145,440 

148,433 

133,248 

110,684 

94,977 

30-^ 

40—50 

50—60 

124,294 

118,335 

103,678 

87,862 

63,171 

60,038 

40-50 

50—60 

\  60  &■  over 

J 

90,856 

84,641 

61,849 

58,041 

■42,266 

. 

50  &  over 

60  &  over 

93,016 

91,915 

45,312 

49,337 

49,127 

f 

0-10 

10—20 

•• 

••■ 

20,971 

21,590 

21,596 

20,164 

0—10 

10—20 

20-30 

20,620 

21,372  ' 

17,142 

16,269 

16,177 

17,580 

10—20 

20—30 

30-40 

17,587 

18,245 

13,939 

14,695 

14,617 

12,477 

Musalmans.    . 

20-30 

30—40 

40-50 

11,628 

11,635 

12,253 

10,623 

10,269 

7,581 

30-40 

40-50 

50-60 

9,704 

8,857 

8,360 

6,665 

5,521 

4,280 

40-50 
50  &  over 

50-60 
60  &.  over 

1 

')  60  in.  over 

J 

6,617 
7,832 

5,851 
6,961 

5,127 
3,583 

4,311 
3,395 

\  3,850 

3,428-, 

f 

•• 

0—10 

10-20 

•  • 

.. 

69,076 

73,625 

79,290 

75,615 

o-io_ 

10-20 

20-30 

70,645 

74,512 

58,529 

56,668 

60,889 

63,996 

10-20 

20—30 

30-40 

59,923 

61,203 

45,045 

47,396 

50,882 

43,356 

Christians,     • 

20—30 

30-40 

40-50 

39,131 

38,093 

39,361 

34,059 

34,339 

28,079 

30—40 

40-50 

50-60 

32,666 

30,512 

26,859 

22,205 

19,634 

16,634 

40—50 

50-60 

22,576 

20,361 

16,553 

14,840 

^ 

50  &  over 

60  &  over 

.  ^  &.  over 

25,483 

23,537 

11,646 

11149 

\  13,199 

12,927 

IV.J 
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Subsidiary  Table  VTI. —  Variation  in  the  strength  of  each  age-period 
while  in  progress  to  next  decade- 


Variation:  Inceeasei 

(+)  OR  Decrease  (— ). 

1881  — 

1891. 

1891  - 

1901. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

. . 

,  , 

,. 

,  ^ 

+   5,982 

+     1-9 

-  19,966 

1 

-    6-1 

-    44,176 

-      14-1 

—  64,788 

—     19-7 

—  8,754 

-     3-2 

+  16,208 

+     6-1 

-    54,574 

-      19-5 

—  48,169 

—     16-7 

+    1,371 

+    0-6 

-  38,620 

-16-1 

+     9,807 

+       5-2 

—   17,346 

—      8-9 

—  44,843 

-22-4 

—  47,188 

—  2S-5 

-   27,668 

-     16-6 

—  40,973 

—     260 

—  50,560 

-36-4 

-  35,778 

—  30-6 

-    36,517 

—     30-4 

—  33,659 

—     30-4 

-    65,891 

-     52-2 

—  58,535 

—     47-8 

■  —  84,661 

—  58-8 

—  75,594 

—  53-6 

.. 

,  ^ 

.. 

,  , 

—  4,903 

—    2-2 

—  20,572 

—    8-9 

-    28,583 

—     12-9 

—  41,857 

—     17-9 

—  10,197 

—    5-3 

+     7,559 

+    3-9 

-  36,050 

—     17-8 

—  30,819 

—     14-7 

—  5,168 

—    3-1 

—  32,361 

-18-2 

+     8,950 

+       6-4 

—   12,192 

—       8-4 

-^37,849 

-25-5 

—  38,271 

-28-7 

-    20,€16 

—     16-6 

—  30,473 

—     25-8 

—  40,507 

-39-1 

—  27,824 

-  SI--? 

-    29,007 

—     31-9 

—  26,600 

-     31-4 

■—64,895 

-60-6 

—  58,2a 

—  54-2 

-    47,704 

-^     51-3 

—  42,578 

—     46-3 

,  , 

^  , 

+      625 

+     3-0 

—    1,426 

-    6-® 

-     3,478 

-     16-9 

—     5,103 

—     23-9 

—      965 

-    5-6 

■f     1,311 

+    8-1 

-     3,648 

—     20-7 

-    3,550 

-     19-5 

+      678 

+     4-9 

—    2,218 

-15-1 

+        625 

+       5-4 

—     1,112 

-      9-6 

—   1,984 

-16-2 

—    2,942 

—  28-0 

-      1,344 

—     13-8 

—     2,192 

—     24-7 

—  2,839 

-  34-0 

.-    2;3S5 

—  35-8 

-     1,490 

—     22-6 

—     1,540 

-     26-3 

I—  4,860 

-  55-8 

—    4,278 

-  55-5 

-     4,249 

—     54-3 

• 

—     3,566 

-     51-2 

.. 

.  , 

+  10,214 

+  14-8 

+    1,990 

+    2-7 

-    12,116 

-     17-2 

-  17,844 

—     23'9 

+    2,360 

+    4'0 

+    7,328 

+  12-9 

-    14,878 

-     24-8 

-   13,807 

-     22-6 

+   5,837 

+  13-0 

—    4,040 

-    8-5 

+        230 

+       06 

-    4,034 

—     10-6 

—  5,022 

-  12<8 

—    5,980 

-17-6 

-     5,707 

-     17-5 

-    8,307 

—     27-2 

-  7,225 

-  26-9 

—    5,571 

-  25-1 

-     6,023 

-     26-7 

-     5,521 

-     27-1 

I  —  14,SC0 

-  53-0 

—  13,062 

-50-3 

-    13,937 

-     54-7 

—  12,388 

-     52-6 

) 
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Subsidiary  Table  YlIl.^Ages  of  Urban  and  Rural  Population. 


AGE. 

URBAN. 

RURAL. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pro- 
portion 
per 

10,000 

Num- 
ber. 

Pro- 
poi-tion 

10,(XI0 

Num- 
ber. 

Pro- 
portion 
per 
10,000. 

Number. 

Pro- 
portion 
per 

10,000 

9 

Number. 

Pro- 
portion 
per 
10,000 

Number 

Pro- 
portion 

io|ooo 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

•     7 

8- 

10 

11            12 

13 

0  —  1  ... 

4,920 

268 

2,372 

253 

2,548 

282 

71,164 

257 

33,282 

238 

37,882 

276 

1  —    2-  ... 

3,733. 

203 

1,817 

194 

1,916 

212 

63,681 

230 

30,716 

220 

32,965 

240 

2  —    3  ... 

4,4B4 

241 

2,122 

227 

2,312 

256. 

73,447 

265 

35,273 

253 

38,174 

278 

3  -    4  ... 

4,89T 

266 

2,427 

259 

2,470 

274 

84,056 

304 

40,661 

291 

43,395 

317 

«—    5  ... 

Total,  Oi— 5 

.5.  —  10  ... 

4,776 

260 

2,371 

253 

2,405 

267 

74,499 

269 

36,520 

261 

37,979 

277 

22,760 

1,238 

11,109 

1,186 

11,651 

1,291 

366,847 

1,325 

176,452 

1,263 

190,395 

1,388 

22,506 

1,224 

11,132 

1,189 

11,374 

1,261 

364,711 

1,317 

182,522 

1,307 

182,189 

1,328 

10  —  15  ... 

Total,  0  —  15 

15  —  20  .... 

21,954 

1,194 

11,415. 

1,219 

10,539 

1,168 

327,517 

1,183 

171,371 

1,227 

156,146 

1,138 

67,220 

3,656 

33,656 

3,594 

33,564 

3,720 

1,059,075 

3,825 

530,345 

3,797 

528,730 

3,854 

18,591 

1,011 

9,493 

1,014 

9,098 

1,009 

257,031 

928 

126,003 

902 

131,028 

955 

20—25  ... 

17,197 

936 

8,704 

930 

8,493 

941 

242,569 

876 

113,569 

813 

129,000 

940 

25  — :30  ... 

16,662 

906 

8,452 

903 

8,210 

910 

265,121 

958 

130,005 

931 

135,116 

985 

30  —  35  .... 

14,273 

777 

7,259 

775 

7,014 

778 

208,285 

752- 

106,155 

760 

102,130 

745 

35  —  40  ... 

Total,  15—40 

40  —  45  ... 

12,750 

694 

7,102 

758 

5,648 

626 

193,412 

699 

106,541 

763 

86,871 

633 

79,473 

,  4,324 

41,010 

4,380 

38,463 

4,264- 

.i,166,41« 

4,213. 

582,273 

4,159 

584,145 

4,258 
504 

10,661 

580 

5,627 

601 

5,034 

558 

;  149,635 

541 

80,522 

577 

69,113 

45  —  50  ... 

7,927 

431 

4,466 

477 

3,461 

384 

117,641 

425 

64,604 

463 

53,037 

387 

50  —  55  ... 

6,809 

370 

3,329 

356 

3,480' 

386 

99,297 

359 

51,476 

369 

47,821 

349 

55  —  GO  ... 
Total,  40—60 
60  and  over... 
Total  ... 

3,896 

212 

2,015 

215 

1,881 

209 

59,302 

214 

31,524 

226 

27,778 

202 

29,293 

1,593 

15,437 

1,649 

13,856 

1,537 

425,875 

1,539 

228,126 

1,635 

197,749 

1,442 

7,849 

427 

3,526 

377 

4,323 

479 

116,964 

423 

55,792 

399 

61,162 

446 

183,835 

10,000 

93,629 

10,000 

90,206 

10,000 

2,768,322 

10,000 

1,396,536 

10,000 

1,371,786 

10,000 

MM 
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Sttbsidiaey  Table  VIII  K.—Ages  of  Urban  and  Rural  Population  hy  Religion. 


AGE. 

TJBBAN.                                                                    1 

Hindus. 

MUSALMANS. 

Christians. 

Others.           1 

Number. 

Propor- 
tion per 
10,000. 

Number. 

Propor- 
tion per 
10,000. 

Number. 

Propor- 
tion per 
10.000. 

Number. 

Propor- 
tion per 
10,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0—1     .. 
1—2     .. 
2-3     .. 
3—4     .. 
4^5    .. 

Total,  0—5 

5-10     .. 
10—16    .. 

Total,  0-15 

15—20    .. 
20—25     . . 
25—30     .. 
30—35     .. 
35-40     .. 

Total,  15-40 

"40—45    . . 
45—50     .. 
50-.55     .. 
55—60     .. 

Total,  40—60 

60  &.  over. 

Total.  .. 

'3,489 
2,493 
2,978 
3,358 
3,164 

275 
197 
235 
265 
250 

444 
437 
575 
607 
655 

200 
197 
259 
274 
295 

982 
802 
879 
926 
950 

282 
230 
253 
266 
273 

5 
1 
2 
6 

7 

311 
62 
124 
373 
435 

15,482 

1,222 

2,718 

1,225 

4,539 

1,304 

21 

1,305 

15,110 
14,220 

1,193 
1,123 

2,800 
2,813 

1,262 
1,268 

4,568 
4,902 

1,312 
1,408 

28 
19 

1,739 
1,180 

44,812 

3,538 

8,331 

3,755 

14,009 

4,024 

68 

4,224 

12.633 
12,010 
11,632 
10,217 
8,796 

997 
948 
918 
807 
694 

2,095 
2,006 
2,057 
1,690 
1.646 

944 
904 
927 
762 
742 

3,841 
3,163 
2,968 
2,356 
2,298 

1,104 
909 
853 
677 
660 

22 
18 
5 
10 
10 

1,366 

1,118 

311 

621 

621 

55,288 

4,3l54 

9,494 

4,279 

14,626 

4,203 

65 

4,037 

7,.589 
5,551 
4,925 
2,839 

599 
438 
389 
224 

1,317 
979 
783 
.392 

594 
441 
353 
177 

1,750 

1,391 

1,090 

663 

503 
400 
313 
190 

5 

6 

11 

2 

311 
373 
683 
124 

20,904 

1,650 

3,471 

1,565 

4,894 

1,406 

24 

1,491 

5,678 

448 

891 

401 

1,276 

367 

4 

248 

126,682 

10,000 

22,187 

10,000 

34,805 

10,000 

161 

10,000 

AGE. 

RURAL. 

Hindus. 

MuSALMANS. 

Christians. 

Others. 

Number. 

Propor- 
tion per 
10,000. 

Number. 

Propor- 
tion per 
10,000. 

Number. 

Propor- 
tion per 
40,000. 

Number. 

Propor- 
tion per 
10,000. 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

0—1    .. 
1-2     .. 
2—3     .. 
3—4     .. 
4—6     .. 

Total,  0-5 

5-10    .. 
10-15     .. 

Total,  O— 15 

15—20    .. 
20—25     .. 
25—30     .. 
30—35     .. 
35—40     .. 

Total,  15-40 

40-45    .. 
■45—50    .. 
,60-55     .. 
S&-60    .. 

Total,  40- 60 

60  iu  over. 

Total     . . 

48,686 
41,440 
48,730 
56,722 
49,950 

,      255 
217 
256 

297 
262 

4,259 
4.120 
4i831 
5,340 
5,005 

263 
245 
287 
317 
297 

17,629 
17j609 
19,122 
21,171 

18,706 

265 
266 
289 
319 

282 

691 
512 
764 
823 
839 

243 
180 
269 

290 
295 

245,527 

1,286 

23,555 

1,399 

94,136 

1,421 

3,629 

1,277 

241,826 
219,410 

1,267 
1,149 

23,953 
21,012 

1,423 
1,248 

95,304 
84,032 

1,438 
1,268 

3.628 
3,063 

1,276 
1,077 

706,763 

3,7X)2 

68,520 

4,070 

273,472 

4,127 

10,320 

3,63a 

176,510 
167,883 
185,742 
147,643 
135,784 

925 
880 
973 
773 
711 

15,840 
14,114 
15,580 
12,259 
11,499 

941 
838 
925 
728 
683 

62.130 
58,078 
60,676 
45,760 
43,824 

938 
877 
916 
691 
661 

2,551 
2,494 
3,123 
2,623 
2,305 

897 
877 
1,099 
923 
811 

81?,i62 

4,262 

69,292 

4,115 

270,468 

4,083 

13,096 

4,607 

106,557 
83,206 
71,689 
42,411 

658 
436 
376 
222 

8,894 
6,660 
6,456 

528 
396 
324 
188 

32,640 

26,737 

.     21,233 

13,282 

491 
404 
320 
2C0 

1,644 

1,038 

920 

438 

578 
365 
324 
154 

303,863 

l45'92 

24480 

1,436 

93,792 

1,415 

4,040 

1,421 

84,745 

444 

f,^87 

379 

24,850 

375 

972 

342 

1,908,933 

10,000 

168,379 

10,000 

662,582 

10,000 

28,428 

10,000 

158 
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Subsidiary  Table  IX. — Table  showing  the  recorded  and  smoothed 
ages  for  100,000  of  either  Sex. 


Eecorded  in  Schedule. 

Smoothed  Abith. 
(Intermediate). 

Smoothed  Aeith. 
(final). 

Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

I             5 

S 

7 

0 

2,525 

2,906 

2,525 

2,906 

2,525 

2,906 

1 

2,272 

2,467 

2,441 

2.695 

2,512 

2,807 

2 

2,527 

2;711 

2,570 

2,820 

2,592 

2,857 

3 

2,956 

3,230 

2.715 

2,949 

2,639 

2,877 

4 

2,570 

2,788 

2,708 

2,914 

2,627 

2,832 

5 

3,252 

3,549 

2,764 

2,978 

2,601 

2,766 

6 

2,236 

2,290 

2,753 

2,879 

2,581 

2.706 

7 

2,807 

3,035 

2,575 

2,696 

2,580 

2,671 

8 

2,900 

2,733 

2,590 

2,654 

2,543 

2,597 

9 

1,680 

1,874 

2,349 

2,432 

2,518 

2,527 

10 

3,329 

3.340 

2,616 

2,506 

2,441 

2,423 

n 

1,030 

1,178 

2,306 

2,244 

2,389 

2,349 

12 

4,140 

3,403 

2,436 

2,308 

2,311 

2,263 

13 

1,350 

1,424 

2,158 

2,004 

2,269 

2,224 

14 

2,333 

2,195 

2,448 

2,181 

2,193 

2,166 

15 

1,935 

1,819 

1,860 

1,774 

2,159 

2,151 

16 

2,484 

2,062 

2.184 

2,156 

2,065 

2,086 

17 

1,198 

1,371 

1,904 

1,939 

2,007 

2,050 

18 

2,968 

3,331 

2,109 

2,268 

1,952 

2,022 

19 

934 

1,112 

1,758 

2,015 

1,925 

2,025 

20 

2,961 

3,465 

1,973 

2,261 

1,851 

1,985 

21 

730 

797 

1,575 

1,797 

1,862 

2,013 

22 

2,272 

2,599 

1,668 

1,848 

1,829 

1,992 

23 

979 

1,013 

1,830 

2,001 

1,825 

1,991 

24 

1,397 

1,366 

1,870 

2,031 

1,792 

1,949 

25 

3,770 

4,231 

1,625 

1,744 

1,801 

1,936 

26 

932 

948 

1,981 

2,085 

1,753 

1,861 

27 

1,048 

1,161 

1.824 

1.922 

1,740 

1,828 

28 

2,756 

2;n7 

1,860 

1,928 

1,715 

l-,774 

29 

615 

553 

1,747 

1,808   ' 

'"•   ,.      1,680 

1,709 

30 

3,947 

4,260 

1,862 

1.871 

^626 

1,628 

31 

371 

348 

1,436 

1,434 

1,613 

1,586 

32 

1,622 

1,476 

1,439 

1,433 

1,563 

1,511 

33 

624 

531 

1,391 

1,253 

1,527 

1.449 
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Subsidiary  Table  IX. — Table  showing  the  recorded  and  smoothed 
ages  for  100,000  of  either  Sex. — Continued. 


Agks. 

Recohded  in 

Schedule, 

Smoothed  Arith. 
(Intermediate). 

Smoothed  Arith.          1 

(FINAL).                         1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

34 

632 

548 

1,446 

1,295 

1,480 

1,379 

35 

3,707 

3,363 

•1,280 

1,133 

1,450 

1,324 

36 

646 

556 

1,473 

1,288 

1,388 

1,245 

37 

791 

666 

1,436 

1,252 

1,361 

1,203 

38 

1,588 

1,306 

1,423 

1,239 

1,315 

1,143 

39 

448 

370 

1,345 

1,167 

1,276 

1,100 

40 

3,644 

3,297 

1,418 

1,196 

1,217 

1,045 

41 

254 

194 

1,176 

1,001 

1,185 

1,013 

42 

1,157 

812 

1,142 

979 

1,136 

966 

43 

378 

330 

939 

769 

1,085 

924 

44 

278 

261 

954 

782 

1,033 

880 

45 

2,629 

2,250 

806 

689 

991 

845 

46 

329 

258 

923 

779 

929 

797 

47 

415 

344 

931 

774 

889 

766 

48 

965 

783 

877 

784 

832 

716 

49 

318 

234 

853 

765 

794 

686 

50 

2,360 

2,301 

887 

781 

749 

651 

51 

206 

162 

736 

664 

722 

628 

52 

584 

426 

732 

663 

682 

595 

53 

213 

195 

517 

430 

645 

570 

54 

297 

233 

518 

435 

611 

543 

55 

1,283 

1,135 

455 

394 

579 

517 

56 

213 

188 

509 

436 

538 

485 

57 

267 

217 

484 

416 

510 

463 

58 

485 

405 

.523 

502 

465 

424 

59 

173 

136 

509 

487 

439 

406 

60 

1,477 

1,565 

504 

483 

410 

384 

61 

141 

112 

432 

425 

386 

368 

62 

246 

198 

423 

421 

357 

346 

63 

126 

116 

241 

237 

327 

327 

64 

128 

115 

227 

226 

294 

300 

65 

564 

646 

198 

201 

261 

274 

66 

74 

54 

199 

213 

228 

247 

67 

% 

75 

184 

200 

201 

224 
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Subsidiary  Table  IX. — Table  showing  the  recorded  and  smoothed  ages 
for  100,000  of  either  Sex. — Concluded. 


Agbs. 

Eecokded  in  Schedule. 

Smoothed  Aeith. 
(Intermediate). 

Smoothed  Akith. 
(Final). 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females.    ,- 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

68 

132 

175 

161 

205 

169 

194 

69 

53 

52 

154  ■ 

202 

155 

.     181 

70 

452 

667 

153 

205 

140 

168 

71 

38 

40 

135 

178 

1:28 

157 

72 

90 

92 

131 

175 
93 

116 

145 

73 

42 

38 

79 

103. 

133 

74 

31 

36 

81 

94 

93 

120 

75 

196 

259 

66 

82 

83 

106 

76 

44 

45 

66 

85 

72 

92 

77 

15 

31 

61 

81 

64 

80 

78 

43 

55 

50 

64 

54 

65 

70 

9 

13 

43 

57 

48 

59 

80 

137 

178 

46 

54 

42 

52 

81 

12 

10 

39 

45 

38 

46 

82 

27 

15 

40 

45 

33 

40 

83 

9 

11 

20 

19 

28 

34 

84 

13 

11 

19 

19 

24 

29 

85 

39 

49 

14 

17 

21 

25 

86 

6 

8 

15 

18 

17 

20 

87 

4 

6 

14 

18 

14 

17 

88 

14 

16 

9 

13 

11 

13 

89 

5 

9 

8 

11 

9 

12 

90 

14 

25 

7 

11 

7 

10 

91 

2 

1 

5 

8 

6 

9 

92 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

8 

93 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6   . 

94 

2 

4 

'3 

5 

95 

4 

11 

1 

3 

2 

4 

96 

97 

9X 

99 

100 
&  over. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
3 
2 
2 

2 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

3 
2 
2  ^ 

2 

K\ 
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SuBsiDiABY  Table  X. — Comparison  of  adjusted  with  unadjusted  ages. 


As  actually 

retukned. 

As  ADJUSTED. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Temales. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0-1 

239 

277 

253 

290 

1-2 

218 

239 

262 

280 

2-3 

251 

277 

260 

285 

3-4 

289 

314 

264 

287 

4-5 
Total  0—5 
5-10 

261 

276 

263 

283 

1,258 

1,383 

1,292 

1,425 

1,300 

1,324 

1,284 

1,325 

10-15 
Total  0—16.. 
15-20 

1,227 

1,140 

1,162 

1,141 

3,785 

3,847 

3,738 

3,891 

909 

958 

1,012 

1,032 

20-25 

821 

940 

917 

992 

25-30 

929 

980 

870 

910 

30-35 

761 

747 

782 

754 

35-40 
Total  15-40 

40-45 

763 

633 

680 

601 

4,183 

4,258 

4,261 

4,289 

578 

507 

566 

482 

45-50 

463 

386 

444 

380 

,00-55 

368 

351 

341 

298 

55-60 

Total  40—60 
60  db  over 

Mean  Age 

225 

203 

254 

229 

1,634 

1,447 

1,605 

1,389 

398 

448 

396 

431 

24-5 

23-9 

24'3 

23-4 
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Diagram  NP  10 
Showing  the  ages  of  10,000  of  either  sex  as  returned 

at  the  1901  Census. 


kcference: 


Male 
I  Female 
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Diagram. NO  ii. 

Comparing:  the  ages  of  IQOOO  persons  as  returned  at  the 
Censuses  of  1881, 1891- &  1901. 
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Diagram  NQ  12 
Showing  age  distribution  of  10,000  of  each  sex 

in  England  and  "Wales, India. &  Travancore. 
I.  MALES. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SEX. 

(TABLE  VII.) 


112.  Proportion  of  the  sexes — 113.  Importance  of  the  subject— 114.  Low  pro- 
portion of  females  emmlned—115.  Comparison  with  other  States  and  Pro- 
vinces— 116.  Propo'Ttions  of  the  sexes  at  different  ages— 117.  Comparison  ivith 
the  previous  Census — 118.  Proportions  in  the  different  religions—I  19.  Pro- 
portions in  toiim  and  country — 120.  Sex  and  Caste. 


112.     According  to  tlie  first  Ceusis  takea  in  1875,  there  were  in  the   State 

1,010  females  for  every  1,000  males.     In  1881,  the 
roport  on  o    the  sexes,    proportion  was  reduced  to  1,006  females  and  in  1891, 

Subsidiary  Table   i.  '       ^  '  ' 

there  was  a    further  fall    to   982.     At  this   Census, 

1,490,165  males  and  1,461,992  females  have  been  enumerated  which   give   981 

females  to  1,000  males — a  ratio  almost  the  same  as  in  1891. 

As  between  the  Natural  divisions,  the  Western  di^  ision  exhibits  a  higher  pro- 
])ortion  of  females  to  males  than  the  Eastern,  being  991  against  968.  The  low 
figure  for  the  Eastern  division  is  due  to  the  greater  immigration  of  males  coupled 
with  a  greater  emigration  of  females. 

The  sub-joined  figures  calculated  from  the  Birth-Place  returns  inter-compare  the 
ratios  of  females  par  mille  of  males  in  the  two  divisions. 

Ratio    among    those   born  Eitio  among  those  born  Ratio  for  total  of 

outside  Tiavancore.  immigi-ants. 


In  division  where  In  contiguous 

enumerated.  division. 

Westers  division        991  1,290                                       800                                       !H(5 

Eastern  division.        973  988                                     803                                     «8.5 

It  is  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  proportion  between  the  sexes  in  the 
Eastern  division  is  disturbed  by  the  excess  of  male  over  female  immigrants,  that, 
it  would  have  exhibited  a  higher  ratio  but  for  the  greater  number  of  males  it  received 
from  outside  Travancore  and  that  the  Western  division  would  have  returned  a  lower 
ratio  but  for  the  larger  number  of  females  recruited  from  the  Eastern  division.  If 
the  factor  of  migration  be  left  out  of  account,  the  Eastern  division  would  show 
a  higher  figure,  while  the  other  division  would  remain  unaltered. 

Gompared  with  the ,  previous  Censuses,  the  Western  division  is  seen  to  return 
a  higher  ratio  at  each  enumeration  than  the  Eastern.  The  proportions  at  each 
Census  are  compared  below. 

1901.  1891.  1881.  1875. 

Western  division.  991  992  1,016  1,017 

Eaatern  division,  968  968  991  999 
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CHAP.  V.  Examining  the  Taluks  of  each  division,  we  find  that  in  1875  the  females  ex- 

::PAaA..  H3.  ceeded  the  males  in  17  of  them — 10  being  in  the  Western  and  7  in  the  Eastern 
division.  At  the  next  Census,  4  Taluks — 2  in  each  division — ^fell  off,  while  one  in 
the  Eastern  division  was  added  to  the  list.  These  14  Taluks  dwindled  to  9  in  1891 
and  to  8  at  this  Census.  They  are  Agastisvaram,  Chirayinkil,  Karunaga- 
palli,  Kartikapalli  and  Shertallay  in  the  Western  division,  and  Tovala,  Kalkulam  and 
Kunnatnad  in  the  Eastern.  Of  these,  the  first  six  have  preserved  this  excess  at 
every  Census  since  1875,  while  the  last  two  have  regained  the  position  they  lost  in 
1891. 

A  Diagram  (No.  14)  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter  illustrates  and  compares  the 
Talukwar  proportions  at  the  last  four  Censuses. 

If  the  features  disclosed  by  these  proportions  may  be  expressed  in  broad  terms, 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  setting  aside  the  operation  of  temporary  influences,  the 
ratio  of  females  to  males  tends  to  diminish  as  we  proceed  from  the  sea-board  to  the 
hilly  tracts  in  the  interior. 

113.  In  view  of  "the  fashion  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  an  Indian  Census  by 

the  nearness  with   which  the  female  total  approaches 
Importance  of  tbe  subject.    ,,     ,       n    .i  i      „    ,•,  x-  ^   iu  i. 

that  or  the  males,     the  proportion  of  the  sexes  has 

acquired  an  adventitious  value,  apart  from  and  independent  of  its  intrinsic  in- 
terest. The  enumerations  in  European  countries  show  a  greater  number  of  fe- 
males than  males,  even  though  the  number  born  is  more  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former  sex.  But  in  India  successive  Censuses  have  shown  a  deficiency  of 
females  in  almost  all  the  States  and  Provinces.  Apart  from  the  natural  and  social 
causes  which  are  regarded  as  possibly  contributing  to  this  difference  between  India 
and  Europe,  a  greater  portion  of  the  deficiency  is  considered  as  due  to  omission. 
The  neglect  and  contempt  with  which  women  are  said  to  be  regarded  are,  it  is  be- 
lieved, such  as  to  lead  to  their  existence  being  ignored  during  Census  enquiries. 
"  In  the  European  countries  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  proportion 
of  females  gradually  increases  from  the  first  year  to  the  last.  In  the  Indian  Pro- 
vinces there  is  usually  an  excess  of  females  at  the  last  age-period,  and  generally  in 
the  first  four  or  five  years  of  life,  while  at  most  of  the  other  ages  they  show  a  de- 
ficiency, especially  between  10  and  15.  It  has  always  been  held  as  a  sort  of  axiom 
of  Indian  enumerations  that  the  women  are  less  carefully  enumerated  than  the  men 
and  that  the  deficiency  of  females  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  further 
that  the  greater  the  proportion  that  they  bear  to  the  men  is,  the  greater  is  the 
accuracy  of  the  Census."  As  deficiency  in  females  is  taken  to  detract  from  the 
trustworthiness  of  a  Census,  this  aspect  of  the  question  would  deserve  special 
treatment. 

114.  It   may  be   observed     that  the   'state   of  feeling'  alluded  to    in    the 
tow  proportion  of  females  Preceding  para  as  resulting  in  the  eventual  omission  of 

examined.  females  is  entirely  absent  in  Travancore.     Viewino- 

st,BsiD,AKv  TABLES  VI  &  vu.  thc  social  conditiou  of  the  population  en  masse,  it  may 
be  said  that  raticence  in  regard  to  the  female  members  of  the  family  seldom  obtains 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  their  omission  from  the  Census  schedules.  Among 
the  Marumakkathayees  who  form  the  majority  of  the  population,  women  are  re- 
garded as  of  equal  importance  with  men,  if  not  more,  and  enjoy  a  conspicuous 
amount  of  personal  freedom.  Girls  are  at  least  as  much  valued  and  cared  for  as  boys 
not  because  they  are  sources  of  income,  but,  what  is  of  greater  moment  to  Ihe  family, 
because  they  are  the   channel  by  which  the  Tarwad  property  is  conserved  and 
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transmitted.  The  Purdah  system  is  unknown  among  the  Hindus  and  the  Christ-  chap.  v. 
ians  and  if  ssclusion  bshind  the  curtaia  obtains  at  all,  it  is  confined  to  a  numerical!)^ 
insignificant  portion  of  the  population — the  Nambuthiri  Brahmins  and  the  foreign 
Musalmans.  The  Census  enquiries  about  women  have  not  been  regarded  as  an 
interference  with  domestic  privacy  and  the  baseless  fears  and  suspicions  that  are 
once  said  to  have  hedged  round  a  Census  are  now  things  of  the  past. 

Apart  from  the  omission  on  the  part  of  the  enumerated  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  women  of  their  households,  there  may  be  another  source  of  inaccuracy, 
namely,  the  neglect  of  the  enumerating  agency.  But  the  unprecedented  increase 
in  the  total  population  and  the  marked  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  advance  among 
both  the  sexes  show  alike  that  the  work  of  counting  has  been  well  performed. 
This  point  may  be  gone  into  a  little  in  detail. 

The  variations  in  the  Talukwar  proportions  of  the  sexes  may  first  be 
considered.  Between  1875  and  1881,  the  ratio  of  females  per  1,000  males 
fell  in  17,  was  the  same  in  2,  and  rose  in  the  remaining  12  Taluks.  In 
1891,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  as  many  as  27  Taluks  and  a  rise  only  in  4.  At 
this  Census,  the  decrease  is  confined  only  to  12  of  the  Taluks,  while  a  rise  is 
noticed  in  17,  two  remaining  stationary.  Even  in  regard  to  the  12  Taluks 
which  now  show  a  decline,  the  proportion  would  have  increased  in  4  but  for  the  greater 
immigration  of  males.  In  two  others,  the  decrease  is  immaterial  as  the  ratio  is  still 
above  a  thousand.  If  these  are  added  to  the  17  Taluks  which  exhibit  a  higher 
ratio  than  in  1891,  the  total  comes  to  23.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  five  southern- 
most Taluks  within  or  bordering  the  cholera-zone  in  which  there  was  a  decrease  in 
1891 — a  decrease  then  traced  to  heavy  mortality  from  cholera — now  exhibit  a  marked 
increase.  Though  the  ratios  o£  the  sexes  are  still  removed  from  what  obtained 
at  the  first  two  Censuses,  still  an  improvement  over  the  last  returns  is  perceptible 
inasmuch  as  more  than  half  the  number  of  Taluks  which  showed  a  falling  ofE  in 
1891  have  now  more  than  recovered  their  loss. 

This  improvement  in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
variations  from  Census  to  Census  of  females  as  compared  with  males.  These  are 
subjoined  for  the  whole  State  and  for  the  two  Natural  divisions. 

1875—1881.  1881—1891.  1891—1901. 

Percentage  of  variation.    Percentage  of  variation.     Percentage  of  variation. 

, ■ >   , • ^ >   , ' , 

Males.        Females.  Males.        Females.  Males.        Females. 

State.  +  4-1  +  3-7  +  7-8  -I-  5-3  +  15-5  +  154 

Western  Division.  -I-  2-6  +  2-5  +  7-1  +  4-5  +  137  +  136 

Eastern  Division.    -I-  6-3  +  5-3  -i-  8-8  +  6-3  +  179  +  178 

It  is  seen  from  these  percentages  of  increase  that,  while  at  the  Censuses  of  1881 
and  1891,  the  females  in  the  State  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  the  two  Natural  divi- 
sions progressed  very  slowly  when  compared  with  the  males,  at  this  Census,  both 
the  sexes  have  advanced  pari  passu.  The  extent  of  this  improvement  is  clearl}- 
traceable  in  detail  in  the  Talukwar  variations.  In  1891,  only  in  three  Taluks  did 
the  females  show  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  than  the  males,  the  difference  in 
their  favour  being  -f  "1  in  one  Taluk  and  +  3'6  in  the  other.  In  some  of  the  other 
Taluks,  the  rates  were  perceptibly  slower,  being  even  less  than  half,  while  in  a  few 
more  the  females  declined  while  the  males  increased.  But  at  this  Census,  the  females 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  males  in  as  many  as  19  Taluks,  the  excess  being 
more  than  2  per  cent,  in  six  and  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  eleven. 

One  more  test  may  be  applied  to  see  how  far  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  as 
returned  at  this  Census  bears  on  the  accuracy  of  enumeration  of  females.     In  ac- 
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CHAP.  V.  cordance  with  experience  elsewhere,  omission  of  females  is  considered  to  occur  es- 
PARA.  115.  peciaUy  in  regard  to  unmarried  girls  and  girls  of  the  nubile  age.  In  other  words, 
the  omission  would  be  mainly  confined  to  the  ages  5-20.  The  Taluks  then  which 
show  the  greatest  disparity  between  the  sexes  should  also  show  the  lowest  propor- 
tion of  females  at  these  ages  as  compared  with  the  total  female  population.  Sub- 
sidiary Table  VII  shows  for  each  Taluk  the  ratio  of  females  to  males,  the  number 
between  the  ages  5-20  out  of  10,000  females  and  the  serial  order  in  respect  of  both. 
It  will  be  seen  from  that  statement  that  the  order  of  the  Taluks  differs  in  regard 
to  either  proportion.  The  Taluks  of  Pattanapuram,  Tiruvalla  and  Kottayam 
which  show  the  lowest  proportions  stand  high  in  the  number  of  females  between 
O-20  ;  while  Parur  and  Alangad  which  are  highest  in  respect  of  the  latter  come 
low  in  the  ratio  of  females  to  males. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  is  apparent  that  artificial  causes  have  played 
but  a  small  part  in  the  observed  proportions  of  the  sexes.  Any  further  evidence 
on  this  point  that  an  examination  of  the  subject  from  other  aspects  may  afford  will 
be  recorded  in  due  course. 

115.  As   appears  from  the  proportions  entered  in  the  margin,  the  return 

for  Travancore  compares  favourably  with  most 
of  the  other  States  and  Provinces.  Only  in 
three  of  these,  Madras,  the  Central  Provinces 
and  the  Cochin  State,  females  are  in  a  majority, 
while  in  one  Province,  Bengal,  the  sexes  equal. 
In  all  the  others,  the  proportion  of  females  to 
males  is  distinctly  less  than  in  Travancore, 
Mysore  alone  coming  almost  abreast  of  it.  To 
illustrate  the  general  disparity  between  the 
sexes  in  India,  the  proportion  obtaining  in 
England  and  Wales  is  also  added  at  the  foot  of 
the  statement.  The  proportion  for  all  India 
is  only  963  females  to  1,000  males. 

England  and  Walea  (1891)...  1,064  •'  ' 

116.  The  relative   proportions   at  the   different   age-periods  may   now    be 

Proportions  of  the  sexes  at    examined. 
dliferent  ag'es. 

suBsiD.AKY  TABLES  viH  &  IX.  ^^    ^he  agcs   below    five,   the  number   of    girls 

exceeds  that  of  boys  in  the  ratio  of  1,077  to  1,000.  The  excess  is  most  marked 
under  one  year  where  there  are  1,134  females  for  1,000  males.  Between  the 
ages  5-10,  the  sexes  equal  while  in  the  succeeding  period  10-15,  males  out- 
number the  females.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  ages  of  12  and  14  having 
a  greater  attraction  for  males  than  females  and  partly  also  to  the  greater  mortality 
of  females  at  this  time  of  life.  At  the  next  quinquennium  15-20,  the  relation 
is  reversed,  the  number  of  females  rising  abov3  that  of  males.  This  balance  in 
favour  of  females  is  kept  up  for  two  periods  more-20-25  and  25-30-the  former 
]jresenting  the  greatest  extreme.  From  the  age  of  30  onwards,  female  life  appears 
to  decline  very  perceptibly  and  males  preponderate  till  the  last  age-period  (60  and 
above)  when  the  balance  is  once  more  and  finally  turned  against  them.  Female 
life  sinks  to  its  lowest  point  at  the  ages  35-40, 

The  Natural  divisions  reflect  these  features  in  detail.  Taking  them  apart,  we  find 
that  in  the  Western  division  females  are  in  excess  in  the  first  six  quinquenniads 
except  the  third  and  sink  below  males  in  the  following  seven  except  the  last.     The 


Conxparison  witb  other 

States   and    Provinces. 

Proportion  of  females 

to  1,000  males. 

Ajmer-Merwara   . 

900 

Assam 

949 

Bengal 

1,000 

Bernr 

975 

Bombay 

938 

Central  Provinces 

1,034 

Coorg 

8oi 

Madras 

1,028 

Punjab 

858 

United  Provinces 

Df  Agra 

and  Oudh 

937 

Baroda      State     . 

936 

Cochin         D  ).     . 

1,004 

Gwalior       Do.     . 

906 

Hyderabad  Do.     . 

964 

Kashmir      Do.     . 

884 

Mysore        Do.     . 

980 

TravancoreDo.     . 

981 

India            Do.     . 

963 
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same  obtains  in  the  Eastern  division  with  the  difference  that  males  predominate  chap.  v. 
in  the  second  quinquennium  in  addition.  Comparing  the  several  age-perieds,  it  is  i*AKA.  117 
seen  that  the  proportions  are  throughout  higher  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern 
division,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  period  and  the  last  but  one,  the  differ- 
ence, however,  being  very  slight  in  regard  to  the  latter  ages.  Below  5,  there  are 
in  the  former  1,070  females  to  1,000  males  as  against  1,087  in  the  latter  and  at  the 
53-60  period,  the  ratios  are  respectively  883  and  886.  In  both  the  divisions,  the 
disparity  between  the  sexes  becomes  widest  at  the  ages  35 — 50,  revealing  itself  in 
the  Eastern  division  at  the  beginning  of  these  ages  and  towards  the  close  in  the 
Western  division. 

The  Talukwar  proportions  show  that,  till  the  age  of  5,  females  predominate 
in  every  Taluk,  the  number  per  mille  of  males  varying  from  1,161  in  the  Taluk 
of  Kalkulam  to  1,011  in  that  of  Ettumanur.  Between  5-10,  half  the  Taluks 
lose  this  excess  and  at  the  ages  10-15,  the  loss  extends  to  all,  males  preponder- 
ating in  every  one  of  them.  Tn  another  five  years,  however,  the  females  gain 
ground  in  23  Taluks  which,  in  the  main,  they  retain  at  the  two  succeeding  periods 
20-25  and  25-30,  the  further  gain  of  seven  Taluks  at  the  former  ages  being 
nearly  balanced  by  the  loss  of  nine  at  the  latter.  But  at  the  ages  of  30-35,  the 
downward  tendency  in  the  Talukwar  ratios  of  females  begins  and  from  this  period 
onwards,  they  give  way  to  the  males  who,  completely  overwhelming  them  in  the 
next  five  years,  maintain  their  ascendency  till  the  age  of  60.  At  the  end  of  life, 
however,  females  regain  their  vitality  and  exhibit  not  only  higher  proportions 
throughout  but  predominate  over  males  in  28  out  of  the  31  Taluks. 

To  summarise  the  features  presented  by  the  sex  averages  at  the  different  ages, 
there  is  a  preponderance  of — 


(1) 

Females  from 

0— 6  years  of  age 

(2) 

Males        

.       ...     5-15     „ 

(3) 

Females 

...     15—30     „ 

(4) 

Males        , 

...    30—60     „ 

(5) 

Females    „      

...    60  and  over. 

117.     Since  the  last  Census,  females  between  0-5  years  of  age  have  declined 

Comparison  witii  the     while  those  at  5-10  have  increased.    They  have  decreased 

previous  Census.       again  between  10-20  and  increased  at  the  next  age-group 

20-25.     At  the  ages  25-50,  the  ratios  at  the  two  Censuses  have  been  almost  the 

same.     At  the  following  period,  there  was  an  increase  which  Avas  reversed  at  the 

two  succeeding  age-groups. 

At  the  1891  Census,  females  increased  at  the  first  quinquennium  0-5,  de- 
clined till  15,  increased  till  35,  decreased  till  50,  remained  stationary  thereafter  for 
five  years,  declined  again  for  another  five  years  and  finally  increased  at  the  ages  of 
60  and  above. 

The  principal  features  noticed  in  respect  of  these  variations  at  the  two  enu- 
merations are,  firstly,  that  the  decline  now  shown  at  the  several  age-groups  has 
not  been  continuous  in  more  than  two  nor  confined  to  any  particular  period  of  life. 
In  1891,  the  increase  or  decrease  is  seen  to  have  been  continuous,  the  former  at 
four  and  the  latter  at  three  of  the  age-periods.  Secondly,  the  amoi;nt  of  the  varia- 
tion was  very,  large  at  the  last  Census  as  compared  with  the  present  one.  It 
ranged  from  a  decrease  of  more  than  one  hundred  in  three  quinquenniads  to  an 
increase  of  59  in  one  as  against  a  decline  of  53  in  one  period  and  an  increase  of  26 
in  another. 
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GHA.P.  V.  118.     On  comparing  tlie  differences  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  sexes  in 

P&&A.  lie.     Proportions  in  the  different  tlie  main  religions,  it  is  found  that  the  ratio  of  fe- 

reiig'ions.  males  is  highest  among  the  Hindus — 990  per  mille  of 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  II.  maks — attd  lowest  among  the  Musalmans — 935,  the 

Christians  returning  a  mean  of  the  two  figures.  The  Western  division  shows 
higher  proportions  for  all  the  religions  than  the  Eastern.  In  regard  to  the  Christ- 
ians, the  difEerenne  between  the  two  divisions  is  bat  nominal  being  968  against  966. 
The  Mahomraadans  who  predominate  in  the  Western  division  show  a  ratio  amount- 
ing to  952  against  909  in  the  Eastern.  Among  the  Hindus  the  balance  between 
the  sexes  is  preserved  in  the  Western  division,  while  there  are  975  females  per  1,000 
males  in  the  inland  tracts, 

The  three  religions  exhibit  an  excess  of  females,  under  five  years  of  age,  the 
Christians  returning  the  highest  ratio — 1,113  for  every  1,000  males.  As  between 
the  Natural  divisions,  the  Hindus  and  the  Musalmans  of  the  Eastern  di\'ision  share 
this  excess  in  a  greater  degree  than  their  co-raligionists  in  the  other  division  while 
■in  regard  to  the  Christians,  the  latter  shows  a  higher  proportion.  Judging  from 
the  average  of  females  under  one  year  of  age,  the  mortality  of  male  infants  seems 
greatest  with  the  Christians  and  least  with  the  Musalmans.  In  the  period  5-10, 
the  Christians  alone  maintain  the  preponderance  of  females.  The  sexes  border  on 
equality  among  the  Hindus  ;  while  among  the  Musalmans,  females  have  gone  down 
considerably,  more  so  in  the  Eastern  division.  In  another  five  years,  however,  the 
Christian  females  too  become  fewer  so  that,  between  the  ages  10-15,  the  males 
predominate  in  all  the  religions  and  in  both  the  Natural  divisions,  the  predomin- 
ance being  most  noticeable  among  the  Musalmans  of  the  inland  tracts.  But  at  the 
following  period  15-20,  the  females  of  all  the  religions  recover  their  vitality  to  a 
great  extent,  the  Hindu  and  the  Christian  females  even  exceeding  the  males. 
The  Musalman  females  join  them  before  five  years  more  pass  by  and  we  find  that 
between  20-25,  the  females  in  all  the  religions  and  in  both  the  divisions  are  in  a 
decided  majority.  In  the  next  period,  however,  this  excess  becomes  narrowed,  the 
Christian  females  losing  their  preponderance  never  to  recover  it  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  life.  With  the  next  quinquennial  period  30-35,  the  Hindu  and  the 
Musalman  females  too  lose  their  numerical  superiority  and  lag  behind  with  their 
Christian  sisters.  At  the  advanced  ages  of  60  and  above,  the  Hindu  females  get 
ahead  of  the  males  and  more  than  re-gain  their  position,  numbering  1,165  to  1,000 
males — a  proportion  higher  than  that  at  any  other  age-period,  that  of  the  other 
religionists  included, 

In  this  comparison,  the  Animists  have  not  been  taken  in,  as  they  are  extremely 
few  and  do  not  present  any  peculiar  features  different  from  those  of  the  Hindus.  The 
actual  excess  of  males  over  females  is  only  95.  The  strength  at  each  age-period 
is  so  small  in  either  division  that  the  proportions  worked  out  appear  to  be  consider- 
ably large  at  some  of  them  and  wanting  in  sufficient  statistical  value. 

119.     In  the  total  urban  population  of  the  State,  there  are  963  females  per 

1,000  males,  while  the  ratio  on  the  rural  population  is 
as  much  as  982.  The  difference  would  be  further 
enhanced  in  favour  of  the  country  to  28  per  mille  if 
the  average  is  taken  for  the  rural  portions  of  the 
Taluks  in  which  the  towns  are  respectively  situated. 
The  proportion  for  each  town  is  shown  in  the 
margin.  In  seven  out  of  the  nine  towns,  males  are 
in  a  majority  while  in  the  remaining  two  the  relation 
is  reversed.     In  the  town  of  Shencottah,  there  are 


Proportions  in  town  and 

country. 

Subsidiary  Table  VIII. 

Feviales  to  i,ooo 

MALES, 

' 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Agastisvaram 

•  -       1,059 

1,068 

Trivandrum 

930 

1,008 

Shencottah 

..       1,115 

944 

Quilon 

938 

997 

Kartikapalli 

970 

1,037 

Ambalapuzha 

955 

990 

Kottayam 

919 

947 

Changanachery    . 

991 

944 

Parur        

914 

96? 
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1,115  females  to  1,000  males  while  the  rural  ratio  is  944,  that  in  the  Taluk  as  a    chap,  v, 
whole  being  the  same  as  the  State  average — 981.     The  high  urban  proportion  is    i*AaA.  120 
caused  by  the  emigration  of  males  in  connection  with  the  Railway  works  outside 
the  town — a  circumstance  which  further  explains  the  low  ratio  in  the  rural  portion. 
Nagercoil,  again,  shows  a  female  proportion  of  1 ,059  which  is  but  part  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  females  found  throughout  the  Taluk. 

In  regard  to  the  urban  and  rural  proportions  by  age,  it  is  enough  to  mention 
the  chief  feature  disclosed,  viz.,  that  under  the  age  of  30,  females  in  the  country  are 
in  excess  of  malesjin  the  ratio  of  1,027  to  1,000  while  in  towns  they  are  in  a  minority 
of  984 ;  and  that,  above  that  age,  the  proportion  in  the  rural  areas  is  lower  than  in 
the  urban,  being  902  against  925. 

120.     Elsewhere  in  India,  a  relation  has  been  observed  between  the  status  of  a  caste 

and  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  it,  and,  in  his  Note 
on   Sex,  the  Imperial  Census  Commissioner  has  sua;- 

SuBsiDiARY  Tables  IV  «•  v.  '  r  ^        ^  & 

gested  a  Table  to  show  the  proportion  in  each  caste 
of  females  to  males  and  observed  that,  if  arranged  in  order,  it  would  "  illustrate  the 
general  tendency  for  the  ratio  of  females  to  vary  inversely  with  the  status  of  the 
caste,  so  that  it  is  highest  in  the  lowest  castes,  and  lowest  in  the  highest.  "  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  figures  embodied  in  Subsidiary  Table  IV  are  not  seen  to  have  any 
established  relation  to  social  grading.  The  Table  shows  the  proportion  of  females 
to  1,000  males  for  castes  numbering  2^,000  and  over  and  the  order  exhibited  does 
not  seem  to  accord  with  their  relative  status.  In  many  castes  which  are  high  up 
in  the  social  scale,  females  not  only  exceed  the  males  but  their  ratios  are 
distinctly  greater  than  those  of  several  others  low  down  the  scale.  The  N^yar  and 
the  Vellala  return  1,027  and  1,020  females  per  mille  of  males,  whUe  the  Pallan  and 
the  Pulayan  show  proportions  of  943  and  957  respectively.  These  figures  only 
show  that  the  phases  of  the  marital  institution  to  which  the  tendency  above  noted 
is  traceable  are  not,  with  the  bulk  of  the  people,  the  invariable  concomitants  of 
social  status  and  that  a  high  position  in  the  scale  of  precedence  does  not  connote 
the  adoption  of  early  marriage  or  the  prohibition  of  widow  marriage,  both  of  which 
are  generally  known  to  be  important  regulating  principles  in  the  ordering  of  society. 
l^este,  the  N^yars,  high  in  the  scale,  but  among  whom  re-marriage  is  far  from  un- 
common. Among  the  Nambuthiri  Brahmins,  the  highest  caste  in  Malabar,  marriage 
takes  place  after  puberty  ;  and  women  sometimes  continue  single  throughout  life. 

This  inversion  of  social  precedence  is  also  seen  if  the  proportions  under  five 
years  of  age  are  taken  and  compared.  In  this  period,  females  are  in  excess  of  males 
in  the  case  of  all  the  selected  castes  entered  in  Table  V.  Such  influences  then  as 
modify  the  observed  ratios  are  evidently  at  work  only  in  later  years.  One  of  these 
influences  becomes  apparent,  if  the  proportions  returned  at  the  different  age-periods 
be  examined.  Between  the  ages  12-15,  a  deficiency  of  females  occurs  in  all  the 
selected  castes.  It  has  already  been  seen  that,  in  the  different  religions,  in  both  the 
Natural  divisions  and  in  every  Taluk  of  the  State,  women  are  at  a  discount  at  the 
period  10-15.  This  may  be  due  to  mortality  consequent  on  premature  child- 
bearing.  The  effects  of  lowered  vitality  are  also  perceptible  in  the  period  40-60 
and  re-marriage  means  a  fresh  exposure  to  the  trials  of  maternity.  Doubtless,  other 
and  equally  potent  influences  are  at  work  in  reducing  the  proportion  of  females. 
But  what  their  precise  nature  is  and  to  what  extent  they  operate,  it  is  difficult  to 
accurately  determine — so  varied  are  the  factors  that  combine  in  producing  the  final 
result.  And  it  would  be  hazardous  to  build  any  conclusions  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind  except  on  the  basis  of  more  extended  observations. 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. — General ])rojmrtion  of  the  Sexes  by 
Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 

Number  op  Females  to  1,000  Males. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Weatem  Diri'ion. 

1. 

Agastisvai-am        

1,065 

1,011 

1,093 

1,104 

2. 

Eraniel 

999 

987 

1,034 

1,028 

3. 

Vilavaukod 

956 

947 

985 

1,009 

4. 

Nej'yattinkara 

954 

945 

996 

975 

5. 

Trivandrum         

974 

967 

995 

995 

6. 

Chirayinkil           

1,037 

1,030 

1,064 

1,053 

7. 

Quilon          

990 

1,004 

1,046 

1,030 

8. 

Xarunagapalli 

1,035 

1,059 

1,070 

1,069 

9. 

Eartikapalli 

1,032 

1,034 

1,049 

1,038 

10. 

Ampalapuzha       

9-78 

1,020 

9&3 

1,002 

11. 

Shertallay 

1,006 

1,006 

1,023 

1,034 

12. 

Parnr           

953 

971 

■    973 

995 

13. 

Vaikam         

964 

9C9 

988 

993 

14. 

Tiruvalla 

939 

954 

955 

952 

15. 

Mavelikara 

Total 
Eastern  Division. 

999 

974 

1,005 

1,004 

991 

992 

1,016 

1,017 

16. 

Tovala 

1,061 

1,053 

1,041 

1,071 

17. 

Kalkulam 

1,008 

993 

1,007 

979 

18. 

Kedumangad        

970 

992 

973 

975 

19. 

Kottarakara         

984 

984 

983 

994 

20. 

Pattanapuram 

905 

986 

989 

934 

21. 

Shencottah            

981 

1,044 

1.075 

1,071 

22. 

Kunnattur.- 

992 

966 

1,003 

1,003 

23. 

Chengannur          

960 

940 

976 

977 

24 

Changanachery    

951 

937 

943 

976 

25. 

Kottayam  . . 

942 

965 

977 

989 

26. 

Ettumanur            

963 

946 

999 

1,009 

27. 

Minachil     ...         

951 

945 

961 

970 

28. 

Todupnzha           

979 

971 

972 

956 

29. 

Muvattupuzha 

980 

996 

1,014 

1,018 

30. 

Kunnatnad           

1,000 

993 

1,006 

1,025 

31. 

Alangad 

983 

974 

995 

1,011 

32. 

Cardamom  Hills 

Total.     . . 
Total,  State    ... 

695 

581 

862 

1,010 

968 

968 

991 

999 

981 

98^ 

1,006 

1,010 

[Note  : — The  proportions  for  the  previous  Censuses  have  been  calculated  on  the  adjusted  figures  embodied  in  Table  II]. 
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SuBSiDiAEY  Table  II. — Number  of  females  to  IfiOO  males  at  each  age  by 
Natural  Divisions  and  Beligions. 


AGE. 

NUMRER  OP  FEMALES  TO  1,000  MAXES. 

Total. 

Western 

Division. 

Eastern  Division. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 
man. 

Christ- 
ian. 

Animis- 
tic. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 
man. 

Christ- 
ian. 

Animis- 
tic. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 
man. 

Christ- 
ian. 

Animis- 
tic. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0-  1    .. 

1.126 

1,112 

1,157 

1,295 

1,100 

1,084 

1,174 

1,656 

1,169 

1,151 

1,143 

1,142 

1  —  2     .. 

1,061 

1.036 

1,111 

1,044 

1,055 

1,069 

1,118 

975 

1,068 

1,006 

1,106 

1,077 

2  —  3     .. 

1,071 

1,029 

1,125 

1,166 

1,081 

990 

.1,139 

1,210 

1,057 

1,086 

1,114 

1,147 

3-4     .. 

1,054 

1,033 

1,102 

1,061 

1,047 

1,007 

1,082 

1,531 

1,065 

1,071 

1,121 

906 

4-  5     .. 

1,028 

1,018 

1,073 

1,000 

1,019 

1,018 

1,084 

1,055 

1,043 

1,017 

1,064 

976 

Total,  0—5 

1,067 

1,043 

1,113 

1,106 

1,060 

1,028 

1,117 

1,275 

1,079 

1,065 

1,109 

1,036 

5—10    .. 

997 

966 

1,014 

1,051 

1,001 

984 

1,021 

1,075 

990 

940 

1,007 

1,040 

10—15     .. 

914 

890 

914 

872 

917 

919 

925 

892 

908 

849 

906 

864 

15  —  20     . . 

1,044 

994 

1,009 

1,268 

1,061 

1,023 

1,022 

1,249 

1,018 

951 

998 

1,277 

20-25     . . 

1,126 

1,089 

1,113 

1.626 

1,131 

1,098 

1,132 

2,437 

1,118 

1,075 

1,098 

1,336 

25  —  30     . . 

1,041 

1,085 

994 

1,253 

1.052 

1,127 

1,035 

1,500 

1,025 

1,024 

961 

1,132 

30  —  35     .. 

978 

951 

920 

889 

997 

999 

943 

869 

949 

888 

900 

902 

.35  —  40     . . 

831 

760 

786 

668 

848 

781 

784 

558 

804 

727 

787 

753 

40  —  45     . . 

882 

784 

827 

643 

900 

801 

794 

558 

853 

759 

857 

692 

45  —  50     . . 

837 

680 

807 

653 

847 

685 

765 

525 

820 

673 

844 

731 

50-55    . . 

973 

840 

850 

816 

1,008 

865 

834 

866 

920 

803 

863 

799 

55  —  60    . . 

920 

673 

843 

625 

930 

664 

777 

763 

904 

687 

901 

570 

60  and  over  . . 

1,165 

890 

979 

960 

1,196 

900 

923 

1,021 

1,118 

874 

1,026 

935 

Total    . . 

990 

935 

967 

993 

1,000 

952 

968 

1,035 

975 

909 

966 

973 
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Subsidiary  Table  III. — Actual  excess  or  defect  of  females 
by  Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


Natural  Divisions  akd  Taluks. 


KuMBEH  OP  Females  in  excess  (+)  or  defect  ( — ). 


1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


1875. 


Western  Dirisio/t. 

1.  Agastisvaram 

2.  Eraniel 

3.  Vilavankod 

4.  Neyyattinkara 

5.  Trivandrum 

6.  Chirayinkil 

7.  Quilon 

8.  Karunagapalli 

9.  Kartikapalli 

10.  Ampalapuzha 

11.  ShertaUay  . . 

12.  Parur 

13.  Vaikam 

14.  TiruTalla   .. 

15.  Mavelikara 


Total 


Eaxterii  Dh 

16.  Tovala 

17.  Kalkulam  .. 

18.  Nedumangad 

19.  Kottarakara 

20.  Pattanapuram 

21.  Shencottah 

22.  Kunnattur 

23.  Chengannur. . 

24.  Changanachery 

25.  Kottayam  . . 

26.  Ettumanur 

27.  Minachil     .. 

28.  Todupuzha 

29.  Muvattupuzha 

30.  Kunnatnad 

31.  Alangad 

32.  Cardamom  Hills 


Total 


Total,  State 


+  2,959 

—  35 

—  1,802 

-  3,276 

-  1,788 
+  2,061 

—  6'72 
+  2,114 
+  1,547 

-  1,171 
+  450 

-  1,704 

-  1,727 

—  4,446 

—  49 


7,539 


+     1,052 
+        267 

—  1,021 

—  603 

—  2,461 

—  374 

—  342 

—  2,242 

—  2,363 

—  2,829 

—  1,777 

—  1,790 

353 

—  1,261 

6 

—  644 

—  3,887 


20,634 


28,173 


+ 


789 

—  868 

—  1,883 

—  3,151 

—  1,880 
+  1,453 
+  271 
+  3,102 
+  1,518 
+  927 
+  365 

—  956 

—  1,266 

—  2,886 

—  1,369 


5,634 


+ 


773 
194 
217 
593 
269 
688 

—  1,265 

—  2,926 

—  2,470 

—  1,364 

—  2,249 

—  1,684 

—  370 

—  181 

—  383 

—  860 

—  3,896 


-17,460 


—23,094 


+  3,497 

+  1,868 

—  514 

—  226 

—  280 
+  2,686 
+  2,315 
+  3,409 
+  1,951 

—  810 
+  1,296 

—  891 

—  482 

—  2,582 
+  253 


+  11,490 


+  600 

+  226 

—  719 

—  626 

—  180 
1,101 

84 

—  1,028 

—  2,184 

—  839 

—  53 

—  1,138 

—  349 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


670 
336 
139 
462 


4,600 


+    6,890 


+  4,015 

+  1,484 

+  317 

—  1,368 

—  263 
+  2,258 
+  1,503 
+  3,160 
+  1,513 
+  72 
+  1,897 

—  162 

—  249 

—  2,595 
+  175 


+  11,757 


+ 
+ 


+     1,015 

—  666 

—  612 

—  167 

—  74 
980 
107 
925 
862 
373 
316 
822 
525 
812 

1,200 

352 

12 


+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


—     232 


+  11,525 


QQ 
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Subsidiary  Table  lY .—Proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
more  than  2,000  persons. 


Castes  numbering 


Caste. 


Females 

TO 

1,0Q0 
Males. 


Caste. 


Females 

TO 

1,000 
Males. 


Caste. 


1.    Ilavatti      .. 

1,078 

18. 

Nayar 

2.    Patnul       .. 

1,073 

19. 

Panan 

\    Kuravan    . . 

1,059 

20. 

Urali 

4.    Tantan      .. 

1,042 

21. 

Asari 

5.     Veluttetan 

1,041 

22. 

Mannan     . . 

6.    Kallaaari  . . 

1,03a 

23. 

Tattan       . . 

7.    Paravaii     . . 

1,030 

24. 

Vaniyan    . . 

8.     Velan 

1,030 

25. 

Itayan 

9.    Krishnan  Vakai  . . 

1,030 

26. 

TJUatan      . . 

10.    VeUalan    .. 

1,020 

27. 

KoUan 

11.    Marakkan 

1,015 

28. 

Channan    . . 

12.    Maran       ..         : 

1,012 

29. 

Ilavanian  . . 

13.     Ilavan 

1,012 

30. 

Mara  van    . . 

14.    Nulayan    . . 

1,012 

31. 

Ampattan . . 

1.5,    Chetti 

1,010 

32. 

Parayan     . . 

16.     Salian 

1,010 

33. 

Kusavan    , . 

17.    Chakkala  .. 

1,003 

34. 

Valan 

1,001 
1,001 
997 
996 
994 
992 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


992     41. 


983 
983 
981 
980 
979 
974 
974 
972 
969 
969 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48 
49. 


Pantaram  . . 

Kannan 

Kammalan 

Velan 

Pulayan     . . 

Varyar 

Pallan 

Kavati 

Ilayatu     ' . . 

Kanian     '. . 

Chayakkaran 

Konkani    . . 

Brahmin  (Others). 

Brahmin  (Malaj-ala) 

Kudumi     . . 


Females 

TO 

1,000 
Males. 


964 
961 
959 
957 
948 
944 
940 
934 
933 
930 
899 
885 
851 
832 


[Note  :^The  proportions  are  calculstecj  on  the  figures  given  in  the  Table  XIII.] 


Subsidiary  Table  V. — Proportion  of  the  sexes  by  age-periods  in  selected  Castes. 


Number  of  Females  per  1,000  Males. 

0-5 

5—12 

12-15 

15-20 

20-40 

40  &  over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Brahmin  (Malayala) 

1,023 

886 

856 

888 

795 

840 

Brahmin  (Others). . 

1,043 

993 

794 

997 

835 

979 

Channan      

1,145 

1,017 

903 

902 

993 

880 

Ilavan          

1,047 

994 

903 

1,082 

1,033 

979 

Kammalan 

1,060 

1,013 

849 

1,024 

1,001 

944 

Konkani 

1,011 

859 

747 

956 

884 

920 

Kuravan 

1,165 

1,069 

961 

1,222 

1,110 

887 

Kayar          

1,038 

970 

896 

1,031 

989 

1,048 

Parayan 

1,074 

1,009 

839 

1,048 

1,041 

800 

Pulayan       

1,107 

972 

829 

1,123 

1,022 

750 

Valan           

1,124 

990 

799 

992 

1,058 

779 

Vaniyan 

1,008 

991 

949 

969 

1,033 

941 

VeUalan 

1,097 

1,038 

884 

1,056 

965 

1,080 

[Note  : — The  proportions  are  calculated  on  lhe,figures  entered  in  Table  XIV.] 
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Subsidiary  Table  VI. —  Variation  in  population  hy  Sex. 


Natural  Divisions 
AND  Taluks. 

Percentage  or  Variation  :  Increase  (+] 

)or  Decrease (-) 

1891- 

-1901. 

1881- 

-1891. 

1875—1881. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Westei-n  Division. 

1.    Agastisvaram 

+ 

4-7 

+ 

9-6 

+ 

14-5 

+ 

6-7 

— 

2-7 

— 

3-7 

2.    Eraniel 

+ 

4-2 

+ 

5-5 

— 

4-1 

— 

8-4 

+ 

4-8 

+ 

53 

3.    Vilavankod 

+ 

15-6 

+ 

16-7 

+ 

0-3 

— 

3-7 

+ 

1-4 

— 

10 

4.    Noyyattinkai'a    . . 

+ 

25-7 

+ 

27-0 

+ 

30 

— 

2-3 

+ 

2-9 

+ 

5-2 

5.     Trivandrum 

+ 

19-5 

+ 

20-3 

+ 

10-2 

+ 

7-2 

+ 

2-6 

+ 

26 

6.    Chirayinkil 

+ 

14-7 

+ 

15-5 

+ 

14-4 

+ 

10-8 

— 

1-6 

— 

0-5 

7.    Quilon 

+ 

7-1 

+ 

5-5 

+ 

19-7 

+ 

15-0 

+ 

1-7 

+ 

3-3 

8.    Karunagapalli    . . 

+ 

16-6 

+ 

130 

+ 

8-3 

+ 

7-2 

+ 

5-8 

+ 

5-9 

9.    Kartikapalli 

+ 

5-3 

+ 

5-2 

+ 

130 

+ 

11-4 

+ 

1-6 

+ 

26 

10.    Ampalapuzha     . . 

+ 

14-2 

+ 

9-6 

— 

0-1 

+ 

3-7 

+ 

5-6 

+ 

3-6 

11.    Shertallay 

+ 

20-1 

+ 

20-2 

+ 

4-0 

+ 

2-3 

— 

0-6 

— 

1-6 

12.     Parur        

+ 

103 

+ 

8-2 

— 

0-2 

— 

0-4 

+ 

5-5 

+ 

3-2 

13.    Vaikam 

+ 

17-8 

+ 

17-2 

+ 

6-5 

+ 

4-5 

+ 

6-2 

+ 

5-6 

14.    Tiruvalla 

+ 

16-3 

+ 

14-4 

+ 

9-6 

+ 

9-5 

+ 

4-6 

+ 

4-9 

15.    Mavelikara 

Total 

Ea'itern  Lici^ion. 

+ 

111 

+ 

13-9 

+ 

7-3 

+ 

3-9 

+ 

1-7 

+ 

1-8 

+ 

\Z-1 

+ 

13-6 

+ 

•y-i 

+ 

4-5 

+ 

a-6 

+ 

2-5 

16.     Tovala 

+ 

8-2 

+ 

9-6 

— 

2-3 

— 

1-1 

+ 

36 

+ 

0-7 

17.    Kalkulam 

+ 

17-3 

+ 

19-0 

— 

1-7 

— 

3-0 

— 

3-4 



0-6 

18.    Nedumangad 

+ 

23-5 

+ 

20-7 

+ 

5-3 

+ 

7-4 

+ 

9-6 

+ 

9-4 

10.    Kottarakara 

+ 

7-7 

+ 

7-8 

+ 

19-9 

+ 

200 

+ 

4-3 

+ 

3-1 

20.    Pattanapuram    . . 

+ 

31-0 

+ 

20-3 

+ 

18-4 

+ 

18-0 

+ 

32 

+ 

2-5 

21.     Shencottah 

+ 

25-3 

+ 

17-8 

+ 

6-9 

+ 

3-8 

+ 

6-8 

+ 

6-2 

22.    Kunnattur 

+ 

10-1 

+ 

1,30 

+ 

11-4 

+ 

7-4 

+ 

4-0 

+ 

3-9 

23.     Chengannur 

+ 

14-3 

+ 

16-8 

+ 

10-8 

+ 

6-7 

+ 

7-8 

+ 

7-8 

24.     Changanachery 

+ 

25-2 

+ 

27-3 

+ 

11 

+ 

0-4 

+ 

8-6 

+ 

5-0 

25.    Kottayam . . 

+ 

23-8 

+ 

20-8 

+ 

9-3 

+ 

8-0 

+ 

4-6 

+ 

3-3 

2G.    Ettumaniir 

+ 

lG-3 

+ 

18-5 

+ 

13-6 

+ 

7-6 

+ 

5-7 

+ 

4-5 

27.  Minachil 

28.  Todupuzha 

+ 
+ 

17-6 

28-8 

+ 
+ 

18-2 
29-7 

+ 
+ 

5-9 
3-7 

+ 
+ 

4-2 
3-6 

+ 
+ 

7-9 
3-3 

+ 
+ 

7-0 
5-0 

29.  Muvattupuzha    . . 

30.  Knnnatnad 

31.  Alangad 

32.  Cardamem  Hills 

Total       . . 
Total,  State 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

25-0 

9-2 

12-2 

36-9 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

230 

9-9 

13-2 

63-7 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

8-9 

5-8 

21 

178-1 

+ 
+ 

+ 

70 

4-4 

01 

87-5 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

4-3 

14-7 

1-7 

170-2 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

3-9 

12-5 

0-2 

130-6 

+ 

iT-g 

+ 

17-8 

+ 

8-8 
7-8 

+ 

6-3 

+ 

6-3 

+ 

5*3 

+ 

15-5 

+ 

15-4 

+ 

+ 

6>3 

+ 

4-1 

+ 

3-7 

^•J 
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SUBSIDIAUY  TaBI. 

to  males  with  that 


E  VII. — Comparing  proportion  of  females 
of  females  between  5 — 20  to  total  females. 


Natural  Divisions 
and  Taluks. 


1 


Number 

of 

Females 

to  1,000 

Males. 


Number 
of  females 
between 
the  a!?es 
5-20  out 
of  10,000 
females. 


3 


Seriil 
order 

in 
respect 

of 

column 

2. 


Serial 
order 
in  res- 
pect 

of 
:olumn 

3. 


Natural  Divisions 
and  Taluks. 


Number 
of 

Females 
to  1.000 
Males. 


Number 
of  females 
between 
the  ages 
5—20  oui 
of  10,000 
females. 


We  Urn   Dhi  ion. 

1.  Agastisvaram 

2.  Eraniel 

3.  Vilavankod 

4.  Neyyattinkara 

5.  Trivandrum 

6.  Chirayiukil 

7.  Quilon 

8.  Karunagapalli 

9.  Kartikapal'li 

10.  Ampalapuzha 

11.  Shertallay 

12.  Parur 
1,3.  Vaikam 

14.  Tiruvalla 

15.  Mavelikara 

Total     .. 


1,065 

3,315 

2 

23 

999 

3,526 

9 

6 

956 

3,448 

24 

10 

954 

3,552 

25 

3 

974 

3,436 

19 

11 

1,037 

3,424 

3 

13 

990 

3,.525 

12 

7 

1,035 

3,322 

4 

26 

1,032 

3,397 

5 

17 

978 

3,319 

18 

27 

1,006 

3,340 

7 

24 

953 

3,561 

26 

2 

964 

3,353 

l21 

23 

939 

3,402 

30 

16 

999 

3,302 

10 

29 

991 

3,413 

1 

2 

Ka  tern  Divisio.t. 

16.  Tovala 

17.  Kalkulara 

18.  Nedumangad 

19.  Kottai'akara 

20.  Pattariapuram 

21.  Shencottah 

22.  Kunnattur 

23.  Chengannur 

24.  Changanachery 

25.  Kottayam 

26.  Ettumanur 

27.  Minachil 

28.  Todupuzha 

29.  Muvattupuzha 

30.  Kunnatnad 

31.  Alangad 

Total 


1,067 

1,008 
970 
984 
905 
981 
992 
960 
951 
942 
963 
951 
979 
980 

1,000 
9S3 

968 


Serial 
order 

in 
respect 

of 
column 

2. 


Serial 
order 

in 
■espeot 

of 

•oluran 

3. 


3,225 

1 

3.425 

6 

3,369 

20 

3,466 

13 

3,375 

31 

3,229 

15 

3,358 

11 

3.329 

23 

3,336 

27 

3,409 

29 

3,363 

22 

3,409 

28 

3,533 

17 

3,534 

16 

3,496 

8 

3,619 

14 

3,435 

2 

31 

12 

20 

9 

19 

30 

22 

26 

18 

14 

21 

15 

5 

4 

8 

1 


SuESiDiAKY    Table    VIII. — Proportion  of  the  sexes  by  age  at  the 
Censuses  of  1901,  1891,  1881,  and  1875. 


Age. 

Number  of  FeMales  to  1,003  Males. 

10O1. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

Total. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0-1 
1—2 
2—3 
3-4 
4-5        .. 

Total,     0 — 5 

5-10       ..         : 
10-15 
15—20 
20-25 
25— .30 
30—36 
35—40 
40-^5 
45—50         : 
50-55 
55—60 

60  and   over      .. 

Total    . . 

1,134 
1,072 
1.083 
1,064 
1,038 

1,074 
1,054 
1,090 
1,018 
1,014 

1,138 
1,073 
1,0(^2 
1,067 
1.040 

1,201 
1,136 
1,088 
1,078 
1,046 

1,141 
1,085 
1,017 

1,068 
1,027 

_ 

1,0'71 

1,049 

1,079 

1,101 

1,059 

l,(i03 

1,000 

912 

1.034 

1,124 

1,035 

962 

814 

861 

818 

936 

884 

1,004 

1,022 
922 
968 
976 
971 
966 
795 
895 
775 

1,045 

9a3 

'   1,226 

998 

911 

1,040 

1,136 

1.039 

962 

815 

853 

821 

929 

881 

1,096 

994 

920 

1,060 

1,098 

1,035 

960 

818 

860 

814 

928 

918 

1,057 

1,044 

1.021 

1,040 

1,039 

1,013 

966 

936 

917 

931 

928 

938 

1,023 

1,014 

947 

1,092 

1.086 

1,027 

952 

968 

972 

1,010 

971 

1,071 

1,085 

981 

963 

982 

■ 

982 

1,006 

1,010 

17G 


SEX. 


[CKAF 


Subsidiary  Table  IX. — Number  of  females  to  1,000  males  at  each  age-feriod 
by  Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


Natural  Divisions 
AND  Taluks. 

0-5 

5—10 

10-15 15—20  20-25  25-30 .30—35  3,5—40  40-45'45-50  50-55  55—60  ^^f 

1 

y 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Western. Dhi  ion. 

1 .  Agastisvai-am 

1,138 

1,089 

928 

1,045 

1,172 

1.182 

1,222 

864 

955 

864 

1,127 

1,009 

1,255 

2.  Eraniel 

1,134 

1,068 

920 

990 

1,115 

1,077 

1,084 

836 

801 

813 

939 

862 

1,126 

3.  Vilavankod    . .      . . 

1,109 

925 

877 

1,045 

1,186 

988 

880 

755 

876 

788 

876 

768 

1,074 

4.  Ncyyattinkai-a 

1,103 

1,001 

888 

1,044 

1,198 

1,067 

933 

720 

824 

708 

791 

780 

894 

ij.  Trivandium  . . 

1,039 

1.007 

941 

i:080 

1,062 

993 

912 

761 

867 

764 

1,003 

897 

1,227 

6.  Chirayinkil 

1,020 

985 

979 

1,134 

1,265 

1,077 

1,024 

925 

1,006 

924 

1,1.37 

1,001 

1,056 

7.  Quilon     

1,061 

1,026 

959 

1,086 

1,101 

1,075 

991 

797 

856 

795 

950 

824 

1,043 

8.  Kaninagapalli 

1,024 

982 

945 

1,113 

1,178 

1,059 

1,060 

900 

1,050 

943 

1,113 

910 

1,287 

9.  Kartikapalli  . . 

1,042 

1,060 

960 

1,095 

1,161 

1,154 

1,062 

857 

912 

818 

1,011 

943 

1,236 

10.  Ampalapuzha 

1,097 

973 

918 

1,032 

1,120 

1,061 

951 

778 

834 

804 

963 

929 

1,118 

11.  Shertallay      ..      .. 

1,066 

1,003 

926 

'1,083 

1,225 

1,135 

951 

866 

772 

844 

993 

908 

1,276 

12.  Parur      

1,107 

982 

905 

936 

966 

960 

959 

846 

845 

831 

848 

836 

1,124 

13.  Vaikam 

1,054 

988 

828 

1,070 

1,088 

1,025 

937 

860 

822 

787 

899 

876 

1,215 

14.  Tiruvalla        ..      .. 

1,036 

976 

883 

959 

1,038 

962 

951 

844 

786 

794 

882 

847 

992 

15.  Mavelikara    . .      . . 

1,072 
1,070 

998 

916 

1,040 

1,149 

1,061 

9.52 

863 

971 

853 

996 

901 

1,122 

Total  ... 

1,005 

919 

1,052 

1,134 

1,056 

986 

829 

872 

819 

967 

883 

1,126 

Eautern   Division. 

16.  Tovala 

1,049 

1,079 

910 

1,169 

1,208 

1,168 

1,004 

877 

1,118 

891 

1,161 

1,170 

1,344 

17.  Kalkulam      . .     . . 

1,161 

1,059 

940 

1,028 

1,103 

1,037 

938 

796 

951 

862 

972 

904 

1,196 

18.  Nedumangad 

1,044 

932 

905 

1,092 

1,205 

1,083 

933 

742 

880 

800 

882 

809 

1,064 

19.  Kottarakara  . .     . . 

1,134 

1,105 

888 

1,014 

1,091 

1,016 

964 

752 

880 

835 

909 

920 

1,105 

20.  Pattanapuram 

1,012 

1,013 

911 

986 

1,059 

972 

813 

641 

669 

702 

931 

797 

1,071 

21.  Shencottah    ..     .. 

1,051 

974 

946      984 

1,0.32 

966 

1,017 

753 

962 

853 

1,053 

917 

1,268 

22.  Kunnattur     . .      . . 

1,072 

9aT 

925 

1,052 

1,216 

1,067 

970 

806 

888 

865 

881 

870 

1,109 

23.  Cliengannur  . .     . . 

1,033 

968 

890 

970 

1,096 

1,009 

891 

857 

893 

806 

941 

857 

1,094 

24.  Chiiiganachery     . . 

1,102 

960 

871 

1,033 

1,213 

1,026 

906 

791 

762 

670 

846 

820 

1,002 

2,'),  Kottayam      . .      . . 

1,119 

952 

817 

990 

1,097 

1,018 

949 

756 

782 

734 

896 

906 

1,045 

26.  Ettumj-nur     . .     . . 

1,011 

977 

848 

964 

1,012 

1,022 

1,147 

865 

871 

930 

837 

914 

1,030 

27.  Minachil 

1,148 

945 

864 

1,055 

1,097 

950 

842 

846 

748 

851 

783 

857 

974 

2^.  Todnpuzha    ..     .. 

1,139 

1,006 

924 

1,015 

1,218 

960 

836 

846 

819 

803 

895 

866 

1,020 

29.  Miivattupuzlia 

1,083 

1,001 

932 

1,021 

1,101 

969 

967 

827 

841 

931 

881 

962 

1,057 

30.  Ktinnatnad    . . 

1,142 

1,004 

944 

1,003 

1,188 

1,092 

917 

834 

8S2 

851 

915 

887 

1,079 

31.  Alangad 

1,074 

1,010 

971 

1,022 

1,135 

1,037 

940 

816 

845 

787 

832 

890 

1.048 

32.  Cardamom  Hills  . . 

1,078 
1,087 

1,002 

921 

778 

669 

.527 

532  ■ 

456 

484 

437 

561 

1 

4,53 

667 

Total  ... 

993 

903 

1,011 

1,112 

1,007 

931 

794 

8-45 

817. 

895 

886 

1,075 

TuTA].,  State  ... 

1,077 

1,000 

912 

1,034 

1,124 

1,036 

962 

814 

861 

818 

986 

884 

1,004 

RR 
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Diagram.  NP  15. 
Showing  the  relative  proportion  of  the  Sexes 
at  different  ages  in   1875,1881,1891  and  1901. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CIVIL  CONDITION. 

(TABLES  VII  AND  XIV.) 


121.  Introductory — 122.  The  record  of  civil  condition — 123.  Civil  condition  of  the 
population — 124.  Comparison  with  last  Census — 125.  Comparison  with  other 
States  and  Provinces — 126.  Civil  condition  by  age — 127.  Age  by  civil  condition 
— 128.  Civil  condition  in  the  different  religions — 129.  Civil  condition  by  caste 
— 130.  Civil  condition  in  Natural  divisions  and  Taluks — 131.  Civil  condition 
in  towns — 132.  Proportion  of  the  sexes  in  each  civil  condition — 133.  Proportion, 
of  wives  at  the  rejyroductive  ages. 

121.     From   a   Ceiisus   point   of   view,    statistics   of  icivil  condition  are   of 

importance  in  that  they  throw  light  upon  the  influ- 
ences that  accelerate  or  retard  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. They  are  of  further  sociological  interest  inasmuch  as  they  enable  us  to  read 
in  figures  and  study  with  advantage  those  phases  which  characterize  and  distin- 
guish the  marital  institutions  of  different  communities.  As  some  knowledge 
of  the  customs,  therefore,  may  help  us  to  better  appreciate  the  statistics  which  reflect 
them,  the  general  features  presented  by  the  marriage  practices  now  obtaining  in 
the  State  may  be  noted  before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  returns. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  the  Brahmins  among  whom  a  distinct  difference 
is  noted  according  as  they  are  Malayala  or  Non-Malayala  Brahmins.  Among  the 
fatter,  marriage  of  girls  takes  place  before  puberty.  Widow  marriage  is  absolutely 
prohibited.  Men  seldom  remain  unmarried  and  widowers  can  re-marry,  the 
privilege  being  exercised  perhaps  too  often.  Polygamy,  though  allowed,  is  rarely 
practised.  The  Brahmins  are  exogamous  in  that  intermarriage  is  prohibited  within 
the  same  eponymous  sept  or  G6tra  and  endogamous  in  that  marriage  takes  place  only 
within  the  same  sub-division  of  caste. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Malayala  Brahmins  who  occupy  in  Malabar  the 
foremost  rung  in  the  social  ladder  present  some  notable  features.  In  India  generally, 
Brahmin  girls  are  married  before  puberty.  Nambuthiri  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
always  married  after  puberty  and  consummation  is  partjaf  the  marriage  ceremony. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  family  is  alone  allowed  to  marry  in  his  own  caste  and  the  other 
sons  consort  with  Non-Brahmin  women.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  husbands  is  great  and  marriage  frequently  comes  to  Nambfithiri  women  late 
in  life,  some  remaining  single  till  the  end-  In  common  with  the  other  Brahmins, 
widow  marriage  is  prohibited.  The  Nambfithiris  are  not  only  not  monogamists, 
but,  with  only  the  eldest  son  marrying,  too  many  girls  are  thrown  on  the  market 
and  the  tendency  towards  polygamy  is  strong  among  them.  Marriage  is  enjoined 
only  outside  the  Qdtra. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  features  in  the  marriage  system  on  this  side  of  the 
ghats  are  to  be  found  in  that  obtaining  among  the  Marumakkath^yees,  the  effects 
of  whose  practices  greatly  influence  the  staitistics  of  civil  condition.  Marriage  among 
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CHAP.  VI.  the  Xa^-ars,  for  instance,  may  be  divided  into  two  stages — the  Talikettu  (tying  the 
PAHA.  121.  tall)  and  the  Mundu  kodukkuka  or  presenting  the  cloth.  Tdliketht  gives  the  girl 
a  marrigeable  status  and  is  cherished  as  a  ]>reliminary  to  the  second  stage.  The 
origin  and  significance  of  the  ceremony  has  formed  the  subject  of  great  speculation. 
A  certain  section  looks  upon  it  as  a  relic,  while  others  take  it  as  an  interj)olation. 
What  we  are  now  concerned  with,  however,  is  the  social  interest  which  chiefly 
revolves  on  the  second  stage.  It  is  the  Sambandliam  that  launches  the  parties  into 
the  world  as  husband  and  wife.  This  takes  place  after  the  girl  attains  years  of 
discretion.  The  husband  by  Samhandham  need  not  be  the  Tali-tier  and  most 
often  is  not  so.  The  chief  feature  of  the  ceremony  is  the  presentation  of  the 
bridal  cloth  by  the  husband  to  the  wife,  a  practice  which  is  part  of  all  marmage 
ceremonies.  The  union  is  intended  to  be  permanent  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  so 
in  the  generality  of  cases.  But  should  the  parties  separate  during  life  or  by 
death,  re-marriage  is  permitted,  no  social  or  religious  sanction  operating  as  a  bar. 

Among  the  Pulayas,  an  unmarried  girl  allowed  to  attain  pubert}'  passes  from 
the  hands  of  the  parent  to  the  hands  of  the  Valluvan  or  priest  who  may  marry  her 
to  one  of  his  sons  or  send  her  beyond  Cochin  as  an  out-caste.  If  a  particular  match 
is  disapproved  of  by  the  astrologer,  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  brother  of  the 
intended  husband  marrying  the  girl  by  proxy  and  handing  her  over  to  bis  possession 
after  the  performance  of  the  ceremonial  rite.  With  the  Pulayas,  the  Tali-tier  is  the 
real  husband.  Widows  may  take  a  second  husband  by  receiving  a  cloth  present. 
Polygamy  is    permitted  but  polyandry  is  strictly  tabooed. 

The  Hill-tribes,  taken  either  as  the  uncleared  portion  of  a  primeval  forest  or 
as  the  degenerate  specimen  of  an  ancient  civilization  present  a  few  curious  marital 
customs.  Among  the  Uralis,  for  instance,  the  widow  marrying  her  deceased 
husband's  brother,  is  seen  to  prevail  as  a  regular  practice.  The  Kanis  of 
Madatturai  look  upon  celibacy  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women  as  a  social 
offence  of  the  blackest  dye  and  adultery  is  savagely  avenged.  The  Tali-tier  is  the 
husband  and  on  his  death  the  wedding  jewel  is  re-strung  and  worn  and  the  second 
husband,  as  in  all  immigrant  castes  partially  naturalised  in  Malabar,  has  only  the 
ceremony  of  cloth  presentation  to  go  through.  The  Hill  Pandarams,  the  Malan- 
kuravans,  the  Ull^dans  and  the  Malayarayans  who  live  more  in  the  interior  celebrate 
the  marriage  ceremony  with  greater  formality.  The  exogamous  septs  are  com- 
paratively numerous  among  the  Vishavans. 

To  correctly  understand  the  marriage  customs  of  the  Hindus,  the  original 
standard  has  to  be  discriminated  from  its  subsequent  modifications.  And  the  fact 
that  in  Malabar  could  be  seen  the  nearest  approach  as  well  as  the  greatest  diverg- 
ence from  the  earliest  Aryan  types  lends  the  subject  a  special  appositeness  in  this 
Report.  With  the  educated  Hindus,  the  view  is  daily  gaining  ground  that  the 
order  of  social  evolution  in  India  is  not  from  chaos  to  cosmos,  not  from  promiscu- 
ity to  the  one-man-one-wife  system,  but  the  reverse,  and  that  the  various  peoples 
of  Hindustan  far  from  being  separate  ethnic  entities  represent  different  stages  of 
degeneration  of  a  once  highly  civilized  nation.  The  system  of  caste  as  it  was  in  the 
earliest  times  was  evidently  a  scheme  of  distribution  of  function  with  suitable  dif- 
ferentiation of  structure  by  which  orderly  progress  was  sought  to  be  promoted  in 
the  nation.  From  the  nature  of  the  Brahmin's  function,  his  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion was  not  necessary.  Women  were  educated  to  almost  the  same  scale  of  perfec- 
tion as  men  and  marriage  was  not  considered  by  man  or  woman  the  ultima  thule  of 
existence.  While  the  highest  Adepts  looked  upon  and  practised  the  marital  rite  as 
a  sacramental   union  of  Purusha  represented  by  man  with  Prakriti  or  qualities ' 
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which  formed  the  materials  of  the  great  Builder,  represented  by  woman,  the  general  chap.  vx. 
mass  o£  orthodoxy  took  it  merely  as  a  means  to  beget  a  son  to  continue  the  caste  ^^aA.  122. 
function  (Prajetyai  GrihamSdhindm).  The  marriage  of  one  son  in  a  family 
was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  and  connection  after  the  birth  of  a  male  issue  was 
regarded  as  a  heterodox  act  of  mere  carnality.  No  Brahmin  was  married  until, 
by  what  are  called  Yogaic  processes  practised  during  the  Brahmacharya  stage,  the 
senses  and  passions  had  baen  controlled  (mark  the  words  Jltendriya  and  Drdhva- 
reias) — -an  arrangement  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  canonical  ideal.  The 
unmarried  persons,  called  Sndtakas,  led  lives  of  pious  celibacy  and  worked  in  various 
M'ays  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  society.  With  these  high  ideals,  the 
marriage  of  widows  was  placed  entirely  out  of  court.  In  regard  to  the  other 
castes  these  restrictions  were,  of  course,  unnecessary.  But  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  marital  morals  were  identically  the  same.  With  the  course  of  time,  the 
ascendancy  of  the  flesh  set  in,  and  every  Brahmin  wished  to  be  a  Grihastha 
(married  man)  and  every  woman,  a  Grihini  (married  woman).  To  prevent 
the  possibility  of  marital  desires  arising  under  the  influence  of  unregulated  love 
in  the  adult,  the  S^trakdras  or  the  Hindu  ordinance-makers  declared  ante-nubile 
marriage  compulsory  for  all  females.  A  similar,  perhaps  more  radical,  distur- 
bance set  in  among  the  other  castes  and  worked  profounder  mischief.  And 
with  the  steady  economic  decay  and  general  enfeeblement  that  have  been  working 
in  India  for  a  period  extending  even  earlier  than  the  first  Mahommedan  invasion, 
vast  changes  in  family  and  social  life  have  ensued.  The  exigencies  of  an  un- 
settled condition  in  a  people  who  had  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  struggle  for  existence 
naturally  loosened  the  marital  ties  in  diverse  ways.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  if 
certain  Indian  castes  present  curious  marriage  customs  they  rapresent  adjustments 
rather  than  defections  ani  as  such  deserve  sympathetic  notice.  With  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  however,  all  second-rate  customs  are  fast  dying  out,  and  the 
hope  is  entertained  by  many  that,  in  grateful  return  for  the  light  that  once  passed 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  the  West  may  prove  the  Karmic  agent  for  the  re-estn- 
blishment  of  the  ancient  ideals  in  the  land. 

122.     Statistics  of  civil  condition  were  not  collected  at  the  first  two  Censuses 

and   it  was   only  in   1891   that  the  return  was  first 
The  record  of  civil  attempted.  In  regard  to  its  value,  it  was  remarked  in 

condition.  the   Keport  on  that    Census  that  "in  a  Marumakka- 

thayam  country  like  ours,  the  expression  'married'  is 
not  however  unexceptionable.  A  Nair  lady  would  not  sj>eak  of  her  '  Sambandha- 
kkaren'  as  her  married  husband,  nor  a  Nair  husband  speak  of  his  '  Bharya'  as  his 
married  wife.  I  understand  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  educated 
members  of  that  community  to  gravitate  towards  the  more  civilized  form  of  domes- 
tic relationship  in  the  other  coast,  but  these  educated  are  as  yet  only  a  microscopic 
minority.  There  is  considerable  opposition  to  it  among  themselves,  the  influential 
classes  particularly  are  against  it.  The  masses  at  any  rate  remain  unleavened.  Add- 
ed to  this  intrinsic  difficulty,  the  translation  of  the  words  'married,'  'unmarried'  and 
'  widowed'  (we  adopted  in  toto  the  Malabar  translation  of  the  British  Census  schedule) 
has  not  been  fortunate.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  'Tali-kettu-kallyanam'  of  Maru- 
makkathayam  people  was  meant  to  be  included  or  not... The  column  was  altogether 

much  too  vague  and  puzzling We  did  our  best  to  remove  all  ambiguity  by 

adopting  the  following  explicit  rule  in  the  vernacular."* 

For  future  Censuses,  it  was  suggested  that  the  column  for  civil  condition  should 
be  elaborated  to  17,  eight  for  males  and  nine  for  females,  in  order  that  full  particulars 

»  Pages  113— 14,  Census  Keport  for  1891. 
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vx.  may  be  recorded  in  respect  of  the  Makkath^yam  marriage,  the  Marumakkathiyam 


Tdlikettu,  and  the  Marumakkathayam  Sambandham.  In  framing  the  schedule  for  this 
Census,  this  subject  came  up  for  consideration  and  was  one  of  the  points  personally 
discussed  with  the  Imperial  Census  Commissioner.  But  the  suggestion  had  to  be 
giren  up  as  the  questions  suggested  were  of  a  searching  character,  especially  those 
relating  to  Tdlikettu  and  Sambandham,  and  as  the  results  would  be  difficult  to 
compile  and  probably  untrustworthy.  In  these  circumstances,  attention  was  directed 
towards  making  the  instructions  on  the  subject  as  clear  as  possible  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  prolixity  and  the  vernacular  headings  were  framed  so  as  to  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  what  was  required.  The  instructions  to  the  Enumerators  for  filling 
up  the  column  of  civil  condition  ran  as  follows: — 

"  Enter  each  person  whether  infant,  child  or  adult,  as  married,  vnmarried  or  widowed. 
This  column  should  never  be  left  blank  even  for  infants.  If  on  asking  a  person  whether 
he  or  she  is  married,  the  answer  is  'yes,'  the  person  should  next  be  asked  where  his  wife  or 
her  husband,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  living,  as  from  the  answer  to  the  former  question,  when  put 
in  the  vernacular,  one  cannot  be  sure,  whether  the  person  is  married,  and  has  a  living  wife  or 
husband,  or  whether  the  person  is  a  widow  or  widower.  In  filling  up  this  column,  the 
Enumerator  should  nOt  question  the  validity  of  any  marriage  or  be  guided  by  his  own  notions 
of  what  is  or  is  not  a  marriage,  but  should  accept  the  statements  made  by  the  person,  or  in  the 
case  of  children,  by  their  relatives.  Every  person  who  has  a  wife  or  husband  living  at  the 
time  of  the  Census  should  be  entered  as  'married.'  Persons  who  have  been  divorced  and 
who  have  not  married  again  should  be  entered  as  'widowed.'  Enter  dancing  girls  as  married 
or  unmarried  according  as  they  return  themselves." 

123.     For  easy  reference,  the  absolute  figures  for  the  civil  condition  of  the 
Civil  condition  of  tue        ^^*^^^  population  are  particularized  below :— 
population. 

Subsidiary  Tables  I  &  II. 


Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

tTnmarried    ... 
Married 
Widowed       ... 

1,419,723 

1,257,366 

275,068 

782,118 

639,082 

68,965 

637,605 
618,234 
206,103 

Of  the  total  population,  42'6  per  cent,  are  returned  as  married,  the  rest  being 
distributed  into  4H'l  percent,  unmarried  and  9"3  per  cent,  widowed.  Among 
males,  more  than  one-half  and  among  females,  more  than  two-fifths  are  shown  as 
single.  The  proportion  of  the  married  is  almost  the  same  in  both  the  sexes,  the 
males  forming  429  per  cent,  and  the  females,  42-3  per  cent,  of  their  respective 
totals  ;  while  among  the  widowed,  the  females  are  more  than  thrice  as  numerous  as 
the  males. 

Taking  10,000  of  each  sex  and  distributing  them  according  to  their  ages  and 
civil  condition,  we  find  tha,t  the  unmarried  under  10  years  of  age  constitute  about 
a  fourth  of  the  total  population  in  either  sex,  the  females  showing  a  hio-her  ratio 
than  the  males.  One-eighth  of  the  total  males  are  unmarried  and  are  between  the 
ages  1 0-15  and  one-seventh  between  15-40.  The  ratio  among  females  falls  to  about 
one-ninth  at  the  former  period  and  to  one-eighteenth  at  the  latter  ages.  In  the  last 
period  40  and  over,  the  unmarried  amount  in  each  sex  to  28  in  a  total  of  10  000. 
In  regard  to  the  married,  the  highest  proportions  are  returned  at  the  prime  of  life 
15-40,  the  wives  exceeding  the  husbands  by  over  700  in  every  10,000.  At  the  ages 
40  and  above,  the  ratio  of  married  women  to  the  female  total  is  only  8  per  cent, 
while  men  who  are  still  mated  form  double  that  proportion.  The  widows  at  these 
ages  are  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  widowers,  there  being  10  of  the  former  in 
every  100  females  against  3  of  the  latter  per  100  males. 
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124.  The    noticeable  features  in    a    comparison  of  the   statistics  of    this    chap.  vi. 
Comparison  wlti  last       Census  with  those  of  the  last  are  the  decrease    in  the  I'-^K-A.  125. 

Census.  married  of  both  sexes  and  the  increase  in  the  widowed. 

SUBSIDIARY  TAHI.E  III.  j^ieve  avG  at  this  Census  4,229   married  women  in  a 

ten  thousand  of  the  sex  against  4,360  in  1891.  The  proportion  of  married  men 
has  similarly  fallen  from  4,395  to  4,289.  Of  the  widowed,  the  females  return 
1,410  per  10,000  of  their  number  and  the  males  463  as  compared  with  1,115  and 
354  respectively  at  the  last  enumeration.  "Wives  are  thus  fewer  now  by  131  and 
husbands  by  106,  while  there  are  295  more  widows  and  109  more  widowers  than, 
ten  years  ago.  Again,  in  regard  to  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes  there  is  a 
decrease ;  but  the  fall  is  perceptible  only  in  regard  to  the  females,  these  having  gone 
down  from  4,526  to  4,361  for  every  10,000  of  that  sex. 

The  variations  since  the  last  Census  in  the  civU  condition  of  the  population 
show,  when,  distributed  by  main  age-periods,  that  the  unmarried  have  increased  while 
the  married  have  decreased  at  the  younger  ages  i.  e.  0-15.  Between  15-40,  however, 
the  unmarried  are  fewer  than  in  1891,  considerably  so  among  females,  while  at  the 
age  of  40  and  over,  the  proportion  has  declined  heavily  and  to  the  same  level  in 
both  the  sexes.  Among  the  married  too,  there  is  a  general  decline  which  is  spread 
over  the  later  ages.  In  regard  to  the  widowed,  the  rise  is  shared  by  all  the  ages 
except  the  period  below  ten. 

One  might  be  easily  tempted  to  attribute  the  fall  in  the  number  of  ithe  mar- 
ried to  a  growing  recognition  of  a  standard  of  personal  comfort  and  convenience, 
a  recognition  which  would  give  due  weight  to  prudential  considerations  in  the 
matter  of  incurring  the  responsibilities  of  matrimony.  But  the  rise  consequent 
on  their  fall  is  not  in  the  unmarried  but  in  the  widowed,  more  a  case  of  "loved 
and  lost"  than  one  of  not  having  loved  at  all. 

125.  Contrasting  the  returns  of  Travancore   with   those  of  other  States  and 

,^.    ^.  Provinces,  a  distinct  difference  is    noted  in  respect  of 

Comparison  witn  otner  '  -»r       •  ■ 

States  &.  Provinces.         the  three  features  of   the  civil  condition.     Marriage  is 
SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  IX.  rcktively  less  universal,  juvenile  marriage  less  common 

and  immutable  widowhood  less  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere. 

The  proportion  of  male  unmarried  is  exceeded  only  by  four  out  of  the  ten 
States  and  Provinces  taken  in  for  comparison,  while  in  regard  to  females  unwed  the 
ratio  is  higher  than  in  any  except  Cochin.  This  difference  is  better  appreciated 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  age.  Below  10  years,  Mysore  and  Cochin  alone  . 
show  a  relatively  greater  number  of  unmarried  males,  but  even  here  the  difference 
is  negligible.  The  proportion  in  10,000  of  the  sex  is  only  3  more  in  the 
former  State  and  6  more  in  the  latter  than  in  Travancore.  In  respect  of  the 
unmarried  females,  even  Mysore  is  pushed  a  good  distance  behind  and  a  comparison 
with  other  places  makes  the  preponderance  more  marked.  At  the  ages  10-15, 
Cochin  and  Travancore  occupy  in  order  the  foremost  place  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Mysore  has  now   receded  still  further. 

As  regards  the  married  males  and  femaTfes,  the  ratios  are  comparatively  low, 
42-9  per  cent,  of  the  males  are  wedded  against  an  average  of  between  48-9  in 
Hyderabad  and  38-4  in  Cochin,  while  wives  constitute  42-3  per  cent,  as  compared 
Avith  a  maximum  of  52  per  cent,  in  Baroda  and  a  minimum  of  38-7  per  cent. 
in  Cochin.  The  comparison  by  age  shows  the  striking  nature  of  the  difference  in 
favour  of  Travancore,  the  ratios   below  10  and  between  10-15  being  almost  insig- 
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CHAP.  VI.    nificant.     It  is    also   observed  that  in   the  married  condition  the  sexes  are    more 
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nearly   balanced  than  in  most  o£  the  other   States  and  Provinces. 

The  proportion  of  the  widowed  is  smaller  than  in  all  o£  these  excepting 
Cochin  and  Madras  in  regard  to  widowers.  Under  10,  there  is  only  one  widow- 
er in  a  ten  thousand  males  living  at  this  age-period  and  ju^'enile  widows  on  a  like 
average  number  only  two.  Between  10-15,  the  ratios  are  respectively  10  and  31. 
In  some  Provinces,  the  widowed  number  over  200  per  10,000  of  the  population 
at  these  ages.  Above  the  age  of  40,  widows  are  relatively  the  least  numerous  in 
Travancore. 

The  high  proportion  of  the  unmarried  and  the  low  ratio  of  the  widowed  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  of  the  comparative  excess  of  children  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
fewness  of  old  women  on  the  other  having  influenced  the  final  results.  But  this 
can  only  partially  explain  the  proportions  observed  which  are  mainly  due  to 
the  difference  in  the  general  marriage  relations.  Infant  marriage  is  not  here 
compulsory,  the  married  state  can  be  dissolved  with  great  freedom  and  the  re- 
striction upon  re-marriage  is  comparatively  nil. 

Comparing  the  figures  of  Travancore  with  those  of  England  and  Wales  in  1891,  we 
find  that  the  proportions  o±  the  married  and  the  widowed  are  here  higher  and  that 
of  the  unmarried  lower  than  in  that  country.  In  England,  59  per  cent,  of  the  fe- 
males are  unmarried  as  against  43  per  cent,  in  this  State.  The  married  women 
constitute  a  third  of  the  sex  in  England;  here,  the  percentage  is  42.  The  greatest 
difference  is  with  reference  to  the  widowed  females.  There  are  in  England  only  7 
bereaved  in  every  100  females;  in  Travancore,  twice  that  number.  In  other  words 
here,  one  in  7  females  is  a  widow;  in  England,  one  in  14.  In  the  case  of  males, 
the  unmarried  are  higher  in  England  by  10  per  cent,  while  the  married  are  lower 
by  8  per  cent.  The  widowers  are  one  per  cent,  less  than  in  Travancore.  Both  here 
and  in  England,  the  number  of  spinsters  is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  married 
women. 

126.     The  statistics  of  civil  condition  will  now  be  more  closely  examined. 

Two  Tables  (IV  and  V)  illustrating  the  relation  be- 
*'*^"uBs°mfRYi"" ^fv*^*'      tween  age  and  civil  condition,  one  showing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  civil  condition  distributed  ac- 
cording to  age  and  the  other  the  number  of  persons  at  each   age  distributed  accord- 
ing to  civil  condition  have  been  prepared  and  appended.     The  relative   age  of   the 
population  in  each  condition  may  first  be  taken  up. 

The  unmarried: — The  majority  of  the  unmarried  are  below  15  years  of  age, 
females  being  relatively  more  numerous  than  males.  Out  of  10,000  spinsters, 
more  than  one-half  are  under  the  age  of  10  and  more  than  three-fourths  under  15; 
while  of  the  same  number  of  bachelors,  the  proportions  are  nearly  one-half  and 
three-fourths  respectively.  At  the  period  15-40,  the  unmarried  males  are  relatively 
twice  as  many  as  the  females.  The  prevalence  of  the  married  state  is  shown  by  the 
very  low  average  of  unmarried  elderly  males  and  females.  Above  the  age  of  40, 
males  who  altogether  abstain  from  matrimony  amount  to  only  55  in  ten  thousand 
persons  unmarried   in  that  sex  and  females,  &Q. 

The  married: — This  state  seems  to  be  very  scarce  at  the  younger  years,  3-7 
males  and  15-8  females  out  of  10,000  of  each  sex  in  this  condition  being  returned  at 
the  ages  below  10.  At  the  next  age-period  10-15,  the  ratio  is  35-4  in  the  case  of 
males  and  242-6  in  regard  to  females,  the  brides  being  nearly  seven  times 
as  numerous  as  the  bridegrooms.     The  largest  number  of  the  married  of  both 
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sexes  are  found  in  the  period  15-40,  where  the  proportions  tend  to  approach  each    chap.  vi. 
other.     Above  40,  the  ratios  are  inverted  and   the  men  are  more  than  twice  as    ^■^^■^- 128. 
numerous  as  the  women. 

The  Widowed: — Widowers  and  widows  are  few  and  far  between  at  the  com- 
mencing years  of  life,  only  6  of  the  former  and  4  of  the  latter  out  of  a  total  of 
10,000  widowed  in  each  being  aged  below  10.  Between  10-15  too,  the  ratios 
for  males  and  females  are  very  low.  But  in  the  next  period,  the  proportions  rise 
considerably  being  26'4  per  cent,  for  females  and  32"7  per  cent,  for  males,  and  at 
the  advanced  ages,  widowhood  attains  the  stage  of  maximum  prevalence,  the 
widows  preponderating  over  the  widowers  in  the  ratio  of  73'3  per  cent, 
against  66 "9. 

Mean  age. — The  proportions  of  each  civil  condition  at  the  different  age-periods 
show  that  the  average  age  of  unmarried  males  is  higher  than  that  of  unmarried  fe- 
males, being  11*4  years  against  9'1;  while  that  of  widowers  is  lower  than  that  of 
widows — 46'9  as  compared  with  48"1.  The  difference  between  the  ages  of  husband 
and  wife  is  7 '2  years,  the  mean  age  for  the  former  being  38"  1  years  and  for  the 
latter  30-9. 

127.  Distributing  the  total  population  at  each    age-period  with  reference  to 

civil  condition,  it  is  seen  that  the  unmarried  state  is 
Age  by  civil  condition.       ^^^^^^  universal  with  both  males  and  females  in  the 

Subsidiary  Table  V.  /->      mi  . 

ages  up  to  10.  Ihe  curious  custom  or  the  betrothal 
of  children  not  yet  born  said  to.be  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Northern  India  is 
entirely  unknown  on  this  coast.  Child  marriage  again  is  very  rare,  there 
being  only  20  wedded  females  out  of  a  total  population  of  389,607  at  ages  below  5. 
Of  these,  6  are  three  years  old  and  14,  four.  One  is  an  Animist  and  the  rest  be- 
long to  the  general  class  of  Hindus.  Between  5-10,  1,193  persons  are  returned  as 
being  married,  boy  husbands  numbering  235  and  gii-1  wives,  958.  In  a  total  of 
10,000  of  either  sex,  the  married  under  10  amount  to  6*2  males  and  24'7  females. 
It  is  at  the  next  five  years,  10-15,  that  the  tendency  to  matrimony  first  shows  itself. 
This  is  very  pronounced  in  the  case  of  girls,  who  enter  the  wedded  life  much  sooner 
than  boys  and  in  distinctly  larger  numbers.  900  girls  in  a  ten  thousand  at  these 
ages  are  married  as  compared  with  124  boys.  This  rapid  transition  eagerly  sought 
sometimes  results  in  merely  placing  them  under  a  different  category.  The  help- 
mates gained  so  early  fail  them  occasionally  and  a  few  are  left  single  again  and 
in  a  worse  condition  and  all  this  before  five  years  have  barely  elapsed.  This  for- 
lorn condition  is,  however,  extremely  infrequent,  the  proportions  of  widowers  and 
widows  being  only  10  and  31  respectively.  If  the  age  of  15  is  passed  by,  the  mar- 
rying tendency  develops  more  and  more  fully,  the  married  predominating  over  the 
unmarried  till  the  age  of  40  in  the  case  of  females  and  in  all  the  subsequent  age-periods 
in  respect  of  males.  At  the  last  age-period  40  and  over,  the  unmarried  condition  is 
almost  out  of  vogue.  At  the  younger  ages,  99  out  of  a  hundred  are  unwed,  but 
now  these  have  passed  by  that  state,  leaving  only  one  per  cent,  to  plod  life's  way 
in  single  blessedness.  But,  in  regard  to  the  married,  the  condition  of  wedded 
happiness  is  not  life-long.  With  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  males  in  the  later  years 
of  life,  the  housewife  is  non  est;  while  the  support  in  life  seems  to  fail  more  than 
half  the  females. 

128.  The   married   state  seems   to   be  most  widely   prevalent   among   the 
Civil  condition  in  the        Animists  who  return  in  this  condition  a  percentage  of 

different  religrions.  48"4  for  males  and  47'9  for  females.   Confining  the 

Subsidiary  Table  v  A.  comparison  to  the  main  religions  on  the  plains,  we 
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CHAP.  VI.  find  marriage  more  common  among  the  Christians  than  among  the  other  religion- 
ists, 45'5  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  45'1  per  cent,  of  the  females  being  in  marital 
harness.  Marriage  is  equally  common  among  the  Musalmans  and  the  Hindus,  42 
per  cent,  of  the  males  in  either  religion  being  husbands.  As  regards  the  other  sex, 
the  Musalmans  show  a  slightly  higher  ratio,  42'7  per  cent,  of  their  women  being 
paired  off  against  41 '2  per  cent,  of  Hindu  females. 

On  comparing  the  proportions  of  the  single,  the  Musalmans  come  highest  in 
respect  of  both  the  sexes  and  the  Animists  occupy  the  lowest  place.  Hindu 
l)achelors  are  proportionally  larger  in  number  than  Christian  while  the  reverse  is 
the  case  in  regard  to  spinsters. 

Widowed  males  and  females  are  relatively  most  numerous  among  the  Hindus 
and  least  so  among  the  Hill-tribes  in  respect  of  widows  and  among  the  Musal- 
man  in  regard  to  widowers,  5  per  cent,  of  the  Hindu  males  and  15'6  per  cent,  of 
their  females  being  widowed  as  compared  with  3"4  per  cent,  of  Musalman  males 
and  9"5  per  cent,  of  Animist  females.  The  Musalmans  and  the  Christians  inter- 
vene in  order  in  respect  of  widows  and  exchange  places  in  regard  to  widowers. 

Viewed  in  reference  to  age,  the  statistics  for  the  main  religions  show  that  the 
married  among  the  Hindus  are  at  every  age  relatively  less  numerous  than  among 
tlie  other  two  religionists.  The  order  is  reversed  in  respect  of  the  unmarried 
and  the  widowed,  the  Christians  and  the  Musalmans  returning  at  each  age-period 
a  smaller  proportion  than  the  Hindus.  Juvenile  marriage  seems  to  be  less  common 
with  the  Christian  males  and  more  common  with  the  Christian  females  than  among 
the  Hindus  or  the  Musalmans.  Between  10  and  20  years  of  age,  the  number  unwed 
is  relatively  largest  with  the  Hindus,  the  lateness  of  marriage  being  specially 
marked  in  respect  of  females.  Of  women  who  continue  single  through  life,^  the 
Musalmans  return  the  smallest  ratio. 

Diagram  No.  16  illustrates  and  compares  for  each  decennial  age-period  the 
condition  in  each  of  the  three  main  religions. 

The  mean  ages  of  married  males  and  females  in  the  three  religions  are  com- 
pared below. 

Mean  AG K  of  the  Mareibd. 


Males. 

Females 

Hindus 

.     38'7    years. 

31-2    years. 

Musalmans  . 

.     38-9 

30-5 

Christians    . . 

36-4        „ 

30-2        „ 

The  difEerence  between  the  ages  of  the  husband  and  wife  is  greatest  with  the 
Musalman  and   smallest  with  the  Christian. 

In  passing,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  though  the  proportional  numbers  in  each 
ci\'il  condition  vary  in  the  several  religions,  the  range  of  difference  is  not  such  as 
would  indicate  any  striking  dissimilarities  in  marriage  practices  which  seem  to  re- 
semble each  other  pretty  closely,  the  diversity  in  religious  behefs   notwithstanding. 

129.     Subsidiary  Table  X  shows  by  sex  the  percentages  of  each  civil  condi- 

Civil  condition  by  caste.      ^Z   l".  "^f '"'"^    ^^^«  ^""^    ««^*^i"  «e^««ted  castes  em- 
suBs,D,ARY  TABLE  X  ^^"^^^^  ^^  Imperial  Table  XIV,  the  age-periods  being 

framed  with  reference  to  their  bearing  on  marri- 
age customs  and  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  prevalence  of  infant  marriage  and  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  re-marriage  of  widows  in  groups  of  different  social  standing. 
These   two   features    do    not    generally   characterise    the     Malayalam     speaking 
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Marumakkathayam  castes,  but  generally  obtain  among  the  Makkathayees.  In  the  chap.  vi. 
case  of  some  castes  such  as  the  Kammala,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  distinguish  paba.  130 
these  divisions  in  the  returns  and  such  castes,one  or  two  in  number,  form  an 
intermediate  stage,  in  respect  of  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion.  The  figures  entered  in  the  Table  generiiUy  corroborate  these  facts 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  dwell  on  them  at  any  length.  A  few  of  the 
main  facts  may  be  noted, 

Males. — The  percentage  of  unmarried  is  lowest  among  the  Brahmins,  43'9  per 
cent,  among  the  Malayala  and  41-3  per  cent,  among  the  others.  It  is  highest  in 
the  Channan  (57-6),  the  Nayar  (55-7)  and  the  Kammala  (54)  castes.  The  ratio 
of  the  married  is  highest  among  the  Brahmins — over  50  per  cent,  and  is  less 
than  the  State  average — 42  per  cent.— in  the  case  of  the  Nayar,  the  Channan  and 
the  Ilava  castes.  It  is  also  high  among  the  Hill-tribes.  Of  widowers,  the 
Brahmins  again  show  the  highest  percentage,  being  higher  among  the  Malayala 
Brahmins  than  among  the  rest,  6'1  per  cent,  against  5-8  per  cent.  With  the  im- 
memorial custom  among  the  Malayala  Brahmins  permitting  only  the  eldest  son  to 
marry  within  their  own  caste,  the  high  position  among  the  married  and  the  widowed 
that  the  males  of  that  community  enjoy  can  only  refer  to  their  Non-Brahminical 
consorts  whom  they  as  frequently  lose  as  win.  The  proportion  of  male  widowed  is 
over  5  per  cent,  among  the  Konkanis,  the  Nayars,  the  Vellalans  and  the  Valans  and 
is  lowest  among  the  Kammalans  (3"6  per  cent.). 

Females. — The  unmarried  are  relatively  least  numerous  among  the  Brahmins, 
the  Konkanis  and  the  Vellalas.  The  ratio  of  the  married  is  highest  amongst  the 
Brahmins  other  than  the  Malayala  who  show  a  comparatively  low  proportion  of 
married  and  a  high  percentage  of  widows.  The  Animistic  hill-tribes  show  but  a 
small  ratio  of  persons  in  the  widowed  condition. 

Taking  marriage  at  the  ages  below  12  as  premature  wedlock,  we  see  that  it 
obtains  only  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  different  castes.  The  proportion  for  the 
Brahmins  shows  that  married  girls  under  5  form  '1  per  cent,  against  "5  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  Between  5-12,  the  percentage  is  12'6,  while  in  Madras  the 
ratio  for  all  Brahmins  rises  to  nearly  20  per  cent,  with  a  maximum  of  about  30 
among  the  Telugu  Brahmins.  At  the  ages  12-15,  the  proportion  is  64'5  against 
86*4  in  Madrans. 

The  highest  percentage  of  widows  at  the  12-15  period  is  returned  by  the 
Hill-tribes  and  at  the  15-20  period  by  Brahmins  other  than  the  Malayala,  Most  of 
the  castes  show  at  the  advanced  ages  a  percentage  above  50,  it  being  highest  among 
the  Brahmins  and  the  Vellalans. 

130.     The  features  noticed  in  the  statistics  of  civil  condition  in  regard  to  the 

Civil  condition  In  Natural   population  as  a   whole  are  repeated   in  fuller  detail 

divisions  and  TaiuKs.        by  the    two   Natural    divisions   and  by  the    Taluks 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  vu.  comprlscd  in  each.     It  is  superfluous  to  go  over  the 

ground  again  and  where  the  areas  concerned  are  so  small,  it  is  unprofitable  to 

descend  into   minutite.     Only  the  main  variations,  therefore,  need  be  commented 

on  here. 

To  take  the  Natural  divisions  first,  the  ratios  of  the  unmarried  and  the  widowed 
are  higher  and  that  of  the  married  lower  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern  division. 
In  the  latter,  the  proportion  of  married  males  below  ten  years  of  age  is  double 
that  in  the  former,,  while  in  regard  to  the  female  married,  the  relative  numbers  are 
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CHAP.  VI.    near  each  other.     In  another  five  years,  however,  the  differences  get  wider  in  res- 
PARA.  131.  pg(,^  Qf  |3Q^]^  ^YiQ  sexes,  while  above  the  age  of  1 5,  they  again   become   narrowed. 

Examining  the  Talukwar  proportions  in  each  civil  condition,  we  notice  that  the 
largest  ratio  of  bachelors  is  returned  by  Parur,  57"2  per  cent.  Next  come  Vilavankod, 
Chirayinkil  and  Eraniel.  Single  males  are  fewer  in  Muvattupuzha,  Changanachery, 
Pattanapuram  and  fewest  in  Minachil  (45"8  per  cent. 'I  where  an  industrious  Christian 
]5opulation  finds  in  the  soil  an  abundance  of  food-giving  labour  tempting  them  to 
married  life.  In  the  proportion  of  unmarried  females  again,  Parur  heads  the  roll 
with  47-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  that  sex  and  is  foUowed  by  Eraniel,  Chirayinkil 
Quilon  and  Vilavankod.  Shencottah  and  Tovala  with  38  |!ier  cent,  of  spinsters 
occupy  the  other  end  with  Tiruvalla  and  Kottayam  just  above  them. 

The  most  married  Taluks  are  Tiruvalla,  Changanachery,  and  Kottayam, 
Minachil  crowning  the  ratios  for  both  the  sexes  with  50  per  cent,  of  the  population 
married.  The  Taluks  which  contain  relatively  the  smallest  number  of  husbands  are 
Vilavankod,  Parur  and  finally  Eraniel  with  38  per  cent.  Of  wives  the  lowest  ratio 
is  in  Eraniel  (37"7  percent.);  Agastisvaram  and  Karunagapalli  stand  one  step 
higher. 

Widows  are  relatively  most  numerous  in  Tovala  (20'9  per  cent.),  the  Taluks 
of  Shencottah  and  Agastisvaram  following  a  close  second.  The  least  widowed 
Taluk  is  Minachil  (7-7  per  cent.),  Todupuzha,  and  Changanachery  just  preceding 
it.  In  respect  of  widowers,  the  lowest  proportion  is  3".5  per  cent,  which  is  the  ratio  in 
Neyyattinkara.    The  highest  is  5'8  per  cent,  and  is  shown  by  the  Taluk  of  Vaikam. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  general  examination  of  the  Talukwar  statistics, 
the  Taluks  largely  given  to  matrimony  are  chiefly  those  in  which  the  Christian 
population  predominates  and  the  Taluks  where  the  bereaved  females  most  avoid 
re-mating  are  those  in  which  the  Tamil  speaking  Hindus  are  relatively  the 
most  numerous.  In  the  former  set  of  Taluks,  not  only  does  the  wedded  condition  pre- 
A-ail  largely  but  the  proportions  of  single  and  widowed  are  comparatively  small — a 
circumstance  which  reveals  the  marrying  as  well  as  the  re-marrying  tendency  in 
their  population.  The  larger  prevalence  of  widowhood  in  the  latter  class  of  Taluks 
])oints  to  the  greater  restriction  on  re-marriage  obtaining  among  the  Tamil  speak- 
ing castes. 

The  civil  condition  of  the  Taluks  may  now  be  glanced  at  in  relation  to  age. 
In  the  firist  decennial  period,  the  unmarried  males  and  females  constitute  99  per 
cent,  of  its  total  strength  in  every  Taluk  with  the  exception  of  Parur  and  Todu- 
])uzha  where  the  entire  male  population  is  unmarried  at  these  ages.  In  nine  Taluks, 
Tovala,  Agastisvaram,  Kunnattur,  Kartikapalli,  Karunagapalli,  Etturaanur,  Kun- 
natnad,  Todupuzha  and  Parur,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  that  during  this  early  age- 
period  there  are  neither  widowers  nor  widows.  In  the  next  five  years,  the  single 
males  lose  their  high  proportions  in  17  of  the  Taluks;  while  in  almost  all,  the  un- 
married girls  become  fewer,  the  extremes  varying  from  95  per  cent,  in  Eraniel  to 
SI  per  cent,  in  Minachil.  In  the  other  two  age-periods,  the  married  and  the 
'ividowed  are  preponderant,  the  proportion  in  respect  of  widows  at  the  last  period{40 
and  over,  ranging  from  69  per  cent,  in  Tovala  to  36  per  cent,  in  Minachil. 

131.     The  distribution  of  the  urban  population  according  as  they  are  single, 

married,  or  widowed  is  shown  for  10,000  persons  of 
Civil  conditlozi  in  towns.  ,  .      c    ^    •  t  r,-i  ,  ,      vt  ■        \  ■  ,    •       , 

suBsiDiAKY  TABLE  XI.  ^^^h  sex  m  bubsidiary  iabie  Al  in  which  is  also  en- 

tered the  proportion  of  each  civil  condition  in  a  total 
of  10,000  at  each   main  age-ppriod. 
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tn  the  unmarried  condition  the  males  constitute  54  per  cent,  of  the  sex  -while  chap.  vi. 
the  females  show  a  percentage  of  41.  The  married  proportions  are  the  same  in  J'ARa.  133 
both  the  sexes,  while  in  the  widowed  state  women  are  four  times  as  numerous  as 
men.  With  the  exception  of  the  unmarried  males  and  widowed  females,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  sexes  in  the  other  conditions  are  less  than  the  respective  State 
averages.  At  the  riper  years  there  are  4,057  bachelors  in  every  10,000  males 
against  a  total  average  of  3,474.  At  the  ages  of  40  and  over,  the  widowed  males 
and  females  are  relatively  more  numerous,  the  urban  averages  being  1,618  and  6,266 
against  1,524  and  5,454  respectively  for  the  whole  territory. 

1 32.  In  the  total  population,  there  are  815  unmarried  females  to  1,000  unmar- 
Proportion  of  tHe  sexes  ^^^^  "^  'he  other  sex,  the  proportion  being  highest  at 
In  eacii  civil  condition.       the  ages  below  t8n-l,036.  The  ratio  falls  to  838  in  the 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLES  VI  &  VIII.  p^^.-^^    J  Q_J  5    ^^^   j,^^^^^^  ^^^   J^^^^^    ^^-^^  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^ 

15-40  where  there  are  404  spinsters  per  raille  of  bachelors.  Married  women  are  in 
excess  till  the  middle  age.  At  the  earlier  years,  there  are  4,162  wives  to  1,000  hus- 
bands, while  at  10-15  the  ratio  rises  to  6,637.  Taking  the  two  age-periods  together, 
there  are  between  0-15  years  6,404  wives  per  mille  of  wedded  males.  Between  15 
and  25  too,  wives  are  more  numerous,  the  ratio  falling  below  one  thousand-938 
only  at  the  period  25-40.  After  the  age  of  40,  the  number  steadily  decreases  and  a 
rise  is  noticed  in  the  ratio  of  widows  to  widowers.  Taking  all  ages,  we  have  967 
wives  to  1,000  husbands  and  2,989  widows  to  1,000  widowers.  The  proportion  of 
wives  to  husbands  is  relatively  largest  among  the  Animists  who  show  the  lowest 
proportion  of  widowed  females  to  widowed  males,  and  smallest  among  the  Musal- 
mans.  who  return  the  highest  ratio  of  widows  to  widowers.  The  disparity  in  the 
ratio  of  wives  to  husbands  is  shared  by  every  religion.  But  this  excess  of  husbands 
cannot  be  taken  as  real.  That  women  have  not  been  omitted  from  enumeration  has 
been  seen  in  the  Chapter  on  Sex.  The  explanation  for  the  deficiency  in  wives  seems 
to  be,  therefore,  in  the  disproportion  that  is  apparent  between  the  widowers  and 
widows.  Probably,  males  who  are  married  but  have  lost  their  wives  by  divorce 
have  returned  themselves  as  still  married.  Taking  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in  the  immigrant  population,  there  are  only  805  females  to  1,000  males  while 
among  the  emigrants,  females  preponderate  in  the  ratio  1,123  per  mille  of  males- 
This  too  may  have  contributed  a  small  share  to  the  excess  in  husbands.  It  may  be 
gtated,  however,  that  the  actual  excess  of  husbands  over  wives  is  not  so  large  as 
to  seriously  affect  comparison. 

133,  Tg-king  the  reproductive  period  as  15-40  years  of  age,  we  find  that  out 

of  10,000  women  capable  of  child-bearing,  7,718  are 

^'Telr::u:lTZZ:l  *''•  ^-^^  -«  -g--^*  7,662  in  LS91.     in  a  total  of  10,000 

females  of  all  ages,  the  ratio  at  the  reproductive  period 
amounts  to  33  per  cent.,  the  same  as  at  the  last  Census.  Of  the  total  population  of 
both  sexes,  the  wives  at  the  child-bearing  ages  constitute  16-3  per  cent,  wliicli  was 
the  identical  proportion  shown  ten  years  ago. 
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Subsidiary  Table  V  K.— Distribution  by  Civil  Condition  of  10,000 
of  each  Sex  at  each  age-period. 

A Hindus. 


Age. 

Unmakried. 

Mareied. 

Widowed.               | 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0  —  10    . . 
10  —  20     . . 
20  —  30    . . 
30  —  40     .. 
40  —  50     .. 
50  —  60    .. 
60  and  over     . . 

Total  .. 

9,992-1 

9,506-8 

3,889-5 

582-6 

193-9 

135-1 

88-6 

9,974-8 
7,110-1 
996-0 
246-2 
166-8 
152-0 
140-8 

6-4 
460-2 
5,736-1 
8,765-2 
8,861-4 
8,245-6 
6,756-1 

22-7 
2,765-5 
8,229-4 
7,950-0 
5,995-3 
3,533-2 
1,3771 

1-5 

35-0 

374-4 

652-3 

944-7 

1,619-3 

3,155-3 

2-5 
124-4 
774-6 
1,803-8 
3,837-9 
6,314-8 
8,482-1 

5,297-9 

4,310-3 

4,198-8 

4,123-7 

503-3 

1,566-0 

B- 


-Musalmans. 


Age. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed.              | 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0-10    .. 
10-20    .. 
20  —  30     . . 
30  —  40    . . 
40  —  50    .. 
50  —  60    . . 
60  and  over     . . 

Total   ... 

9,992-4 

9,499-0 

3,717-6 

413-9 

103-2 

69-8 

96-1 

9,974-4 
6,853-3 
665-5 
157-9 
114-8 
105-1 
113-8 

6-8 
471-4 
5,979-5 
9,161-0 
9,276-5 
8,855-3 
7,379-2 

23-7 
3,0421 
8,794-7 
8.481-2 
6,400-2 
3,9720 
1,601-5 

•8 

29-6 

302-9 

436-1 

620-3 

1,084-9 

2,624-7 

1-9 
104-6 
539-8 
1,360-9 
3,485-0 
5,922-9 
8,284-7 

5,457-7 

4,645-2 

4,197-1 

4,273-1 

345-2 

1,181-7 

-Christians. 


Age. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females.             Males, 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0  —  10    . . 
10  —  20    . . 
20  —  30    . . 
30  —  40    . . 
40  —  50    .. 
50  —  60    . . 
60  and  over  . . 

Total    . . 

9,994-0 

8,696-7 

2,020-9 

267-7 

131-3 

87-6 

115-2 

9,969-1 
6,130-8 
512-7 
169-3 
160-7 
128-1 
150-9 

6-7 
1,276-8 
7,789-6 
9,313-7 
9,062-9 
8,345-7 
6,698-2 

29-6 
3,815-9 
9,130-9 
8,6-24-6 
6,897-3 
4,6960 
1,919-2 

-3 

26-6 

189-5 

418-6 

805-8 

1,566-7 

3,186-6 

1-3 
53-3 
356-4 
1,2061 
2,962-0 
5,276-9 
7,929-9 

5,067-0 

4,466-4 

4,550-9 

4,605-7 

382-1 

1,027-9 

D- 


-Animists. 


Age. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed.               1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0  —  10    .. 
10  —  20    .. 
20-30    . . 
30  —  40     .. 
40  —  50    .. 
50  -  60    .. 
60  and  over  , . 

Total  .. 

10,000-0 

9,254-2 

2,739-1 

320-0 

105-3 

52-0 

,80-8 

9,965-3 
6,608-6 
847-5 
256-9 
220-3 
208-3 
315-8 

687-0 
6,997-0 
9,145-5 
9,207-0 
8,712-6 
7,636-4 

34-7 
3,284-8 
8,671-8 
8  612-8 
7,155-2 
4,930-6 
2,000-0 

58-8 

263-9 

534-5 

687-7 

1,236-4 

2,282-8 

106-6 
480-7 
1,130-3 
2,624-5 
4.861-1 
7,684-2 

4,769-1 

4,255-2 

4,846-9 

4,785-7 

384-0 

959-1 

VI.] 
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SuBSiDiABY  Table  VI. — Proportion  of  the  Sexes  hy  Civil  Condition  for 
Beligions  and  Natural  Divisions. 

All  Religions. 


NATURAL 
DIVISIONS. 

NUMBER  OP  FEMALES  PER  THOUSAiJ^D  MAI.ES.                                    | 

At  all  ages. 

0-10. 

10  —  15. 

15  —  40. 

40  AND  OVER.       1 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Total    . . 
Western  Division . . 
Eastern  Division  . . 

815-2 
811-4 
820-7 

967-5 
976-9 
955-9 

2,988-5 
3,135-1 
2,777-1 

1,035-7 
1,034-9 
1,036-8 

4,161-7 
4,845-4 
3,681-2 

1,930-2 
1,281-3 
3,818-2 

838-2 
856-3 
814-3 

6,637-2 
7,905-6 
5,813-9 

2,826-1 
2,794-6 
2,875-0 

404-9 
418-0 
383-1 

1,250-92,407-8 
1,308-52,505-3 
1,184-42,249-7 

977-9 
964-7 
998-8 

482-3  3,274-2 
459-9  3,471-8 
512-4  3,007-4 

Hindu. 


NATURAL 
DIVISIONS. 

NUMBER  OP  FEMALES  PER  THOUSAND  MALES.                                   | 

At  all  ages. 

0  —  10. 

10  —  15. 

15  —  40. 

40  and  ovbk.       1 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Total 
Western  Division  . 
Eastern  Division   . 

805-7 
803-7 
809-0 

972-6 
981-1 
960-3 

3,081-7 
3,220-3 
2,854-5 

1,030-0 
1.028-5 
1,032-2 

3,685-2 
4,647-1 
2,989-4 

1,710-5 
1,200-0 
3,625-0 

853-2 
860-0 
842-4 

7,404-8 
8,110-1 
6,639-7 

3,459-5 
3,061-7 
4,533-3 

417-0 
426-0 
400-9 

1,290-1 
1.328-5 
1,236-3 

2,440-6 
■2,512-6 
•2,309-0 

948-9 
929-5 
982-7 

476-8 
463-7 
497-0 

3,420-8 
3,621-7 
3,109-9 

Musalman. 


NATURAL 
DIVISIONS. 

NUMBER  OF  FEMALES  PER  THOUSAND  MALES.                                 | 

At  all  ages. 

0  —  10. 

10  —  15. 

15  —  40. 

40  and  over.     1 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Total    . . 
Western  Division.. 
Eastern  Division  . . 

778-4 
774-0 
785-1 

351-6 
982-3 
908-5 

3,200-0 
3,457-2 

2,828-1 

1,001-5 

1,003-7 

998-3 

3,500-0 
3,416-7 
3,666-7 

2,500-0 

824-4 
85fr4 
778-7 

10,138-7 

9,705-9 

10,750-0 

2,266-7 
2,444-4 
2,000-0 

333-5 
325-7 
347-3 

1,305-0 
1,395-0 
1,186-5 

2,403-4 
2,639-7 
2,066-1 

971-6 

840-7 

1,206-3 

411-5 
400-1 
429-2 

3,630-9 
3,901-4 
3,237-S 

Christian. 


NATURAL 
DIVISIONS. 

NUMBER  OF  FEMALES  PER  THOUSAND  MALE.                                    j 

At  all  ages. 

0  —  10. 

10  —  15. 

15  —  40. 

40  and  over.     I 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Total    . . 
Western  Division.. 
Eastern  Division  . . 

852-4 
851-6 
853-2 

957-4 
958-6 
956-5 

2,601-7 
2,648-6 
2,559-2 

1,059-0 
1,065-5 
1,053-6 

5,509-1 
6,'J94-1 
5,157-9 

4,333-3 
2,666-7 

803-5 
843-0 
769-5 

5,593-4 
7,161-8 
5,055-5 

1,655-2 
1,954-5 
1,472-2 

374-0 
414-8 
319-1 

l,142-9'2,275-0 
1,213-22,434-7 
l,092-5{2,lll-4 

1,072-3 

1,154-6 

984-0 

523-4 
470-5 
569-7 

2,718-3 
2,729-8 
2,708-2 

Animistic. 


NATURAL 
DIVISIONS. 

NUMBER  OF  FEMALES  PER  THOUSAND  MALES.                               | 

At  all  ages. 

0  —  10. 

10  —  16. 

15  —  40. 

40  AND  OVER.        1 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
(owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried, 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Mar-    Wid- 
ried.   owed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15        16 

Total    . . 
Western  Division.. 
Eastern  Division  . . 

886-3 
953-8 
856-2 

980-7 

1,011-9 

964-4 

2,480-7 
2,144-3 

2,678-4 

1,074-5 
1,166-4 
1,034-3 

•  • 

•• 

792-3 
854-3 
767-1 

5,720-0 
5,250-0 
5,809-5 

•• 

563-3 
609-0 
540-1 

1,266-7 
1,319-9 
1,092-5 

1,883-9 
1,786-7 
1,932-9 

2,000-01  444-3 12,880-6 
3,400-C  401-0  2,3571 
1,650-0  464-8  3,222-t 
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Subsidiary-  Table  VII. — Distribution  by  Civil  Condition  of  10,000  of  each 

Sex  for  Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks Males. 


NATURAL  divisions 
AND  TAT,UKS. 

CIVIL  CONDITION  OF  10,000  MALES. 

At  all  ages. 

O-IO. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

"Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Western  Division. 

1.    Agaatisvaram   .. 

5,506-5 

3,990-8 

502-7 

9,999-2 

•8 

.. 

2.    Eraniel 

5,617-8 

3,813-2 

569-0 

9,980-1 

19-2 

-7 

3.    Vilavankod 

5,667-6 

3,884-2 

448-2 

9,982-9 

14-4 

2 

-7 

4.    Neyyattinkara  . . 

5,509-7 

4,139-7 

350-6 

9,9960 

3-4 

-6 

5.    Trivandrum 

5,524-7 

4,078-6 

396-7 

9,997-0 

3-0 

. 

6.    Chirayinkil 

5,638-0 

3,966-5 

395-5 

9,994-6 

4-7 

■7 

7.    Quilon 

5,419-6 

4,166-2 

414-2 

9,996-1 

3-9 

. 

8.    Karunagapalli  .. 

5,558-2 

3,955-1 

486-7 

9,997-6 

2-4 

. 

9.    Kartikapalli 

5.261-1 

4,205-7 

533-2 

9,997-5 

2-5 

. 

10.    Ambalapiizha   .. 

5,188-0 

4,267-3 

544-7 

9,979-3 

1-5 

19 

2 

11.    ShertaUay 

5,221-2 

4,243-7 

535-1 

9,994-3 

5-7 

. 

12.    Parur 

5,719-6 

3,824-6 

455-8 

10,000-0 

.. 

.. 

13.    Vaikam 

5,119-9 

4,297-6 

582-5 

9,995-9 

4-1 

. 

U.    Tiruvalla 

4,863-2 

4,675-1 

461-7 

9,997-9 

2-1 

.. 

15.    Mavelikara 

Total.     . . 
Eastern  Division. 

5,207-8 

4,225-2 

567-0 

9,999-3 

-7 

•• 

5,382-9 

4,138-5 

478-6 

9,994-0 

4-5 

1-5 

16.    Tovala 

5,354-3 

4,284-7 

361-0 

9,992-7 

7-3 

,  , 

17.    Kalkulam 

5,530-5 

3,979-1 

490-4 

9,992-2 

6-7 

1-1 

18.    Nedmnangad    .. 

5,465-2 

4,124-9 

409-9 

9,994,5 

5-5 

,  , 

19.    Kottarakara     .. 

5,141-1 

4,476-2 

382-7 

9,993-4 

5-5 

11 

20.    Pattanapuram  .. 

4,666-4 

4,977-7 

355-9 

9,993-0 

7-0 

,  , 

21.     Shencottah 

5,216-0 

4,355-5 

428-5 

9,983-7 

16-3 

,  , 

22.    Kunnattur 

5,170-0 

4,386-8 

443-2 

9,997-2 

2-8 

,  , 

23.    Chengannur 

5,143-2 

4,413-2 

443-6 

9,988-3 

11-7 

,  , 

24.    Changanachery 

4,849-7 

4,696-4 

453-9 

9,976-2 

19-8 

4-0 

25.    Kotfcayam 

4,850-8 

4,733-4 

415-8 

9,977-9 

21-3 

-8 

26.    Ettumamir 

5,096-8 

4,419-6 

483-6 

9,996-2 

3-8 

•  ■ 

27.    Minachil 

4,580-7 

5,032-8 

386-5 

9,990-0 

10-0 

,  , 

28.    Todupuzha 

5,042-5 

4,594-2 

363-3 

10,000-0 

*  • 

.. 

29.    Muvattupuzha  . . 

4,843-5 

4,666-7 

489-8 

9,996-0 

2-9 

1-1 

30.    Kunnatnad 

5,137-6 

4,316-2 

546-2 

9,994-5 

5-5 

,. 

31.    Alangad 

5,299-9 

4,288-5 

411-6 

9,996-9 

2-1 

1-0 

32.    Cardamom  Hills 

Total    . . 
Total,  State 

5,297-5 

4,354-7 

347-8 

9,973-7 

26-3 

. 

5,070'5 

4,487-6 

441-9 

9,991-0 

8-4 

- 

S 

5,248-5 

4,288-7 

462-8 

9,992-7 

6-2 

1-1 

va.  ] 
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Subsidiary  Table  VIE. — Distribution  by  Civil  Condition  of  10,000  of  each 
Sex  for  Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks-^^ — Males. 


--  ...^ 

CIVIL  CONDITION  OF  10,000  MALES. 

• 

§3 

10-15. 

15-40. 

40  and  over 

Unmarriod. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmalrried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

9,918-9 

70-3 

10-8 

4,093-9 

5,536-9 

369-2 

105-1 

8,264-3 

1,630-6 

1 

•  9,931-6 

53-1 

15-3 

4,348-8 

5,190-5 

460-7 

103-8 

8,093-4 

1,802-8 

2 

9,881-8 

93-8 

24-4 

4,122-5 

5,484-8 

392-7 

133-0 

8,378-6 

1,488-5 

3 

9,947-3 

49-4 

3-3 

4,296-4 

5,407-9 

295-7 

120-8 

8,804-6 

1,074-6 

4 

9,898-7 

101-3 

•• 

4,275-9 

5,454-3  ■ 

269-8 

154-9 

8,451-4 

1,393-7 

5 

9,920-2 

57-6 

22-3 

4,206-2 

5,473-0 

320-8 

185-8 

8,524-1 

1,290-1 

6 

9,9130 

84-5 

2-5 

4.091-3 

5,592-7 

316-0 

208-9 

8,428-2 

1,362-9 

7 

9,937-2 

47-8 

15-0 

4,006-7 

5.545-9 

447-4 

149-2 

8,344-5 

1,506-S 

8 

9,891-9 

97-8 

10-3 

3,594-3 

5,882-5 

523-2 

135-5 

8,345-8 

1.518-7 

9 

9,914-4 

77-7 

7-9 

3,427-6 

6,158-3 

414-1 

177-8 

8,041-6 

1,780-6 

10 

9,9160 

70-9 

13-1 

3,513-0 

6,051-3 

435-7 

211-0 

8,071-0 

1,718-0 

11 

9,920-0 

69-2 

10-8 

4,111-6 

5,528-2 

360-2 

314-1 

8,052-7 

1,633-2 

12 

9,815-2 

171-5 

13-3 

3,251-7 

6,271-7 

476-6 

150-9 

8,007-0 

1,842-1 

13 

9,821-4 

166-1 

12-5 

2,6131 

7,026-2 

360-7 

69-0 

8,441-5 

1.489-5 

14 

9,914-1 

77-3 

8-6 

3,.552-2 

8,910-6 

537-2 

124-4 

8,279-1 

1,596-5 

15 
16 

9,903-3 

85-9 

10'8 

3,816-1 

5,'?90-7 

393-a 

161'5 

8,322-5 

1,526-0 

9,920-0 

80-0 

.. 

3,786-6 

6,008-8 

204-6 

101-4 

8,597-9 

1,300-7 

9,933-7 

61-6 

4-7 

4,149-1 

5,421-1 

429-8 

100-7 

8,356-4 

1,542-9 

17 

9,907-9 

82-6 

9-5 

3,889-7 

5,736-9 

373-4 

106-4 

8,634-1 

1,259-5 

18 

9,846-8 

143-3 

9-9 

3,493-4 

6,198-3 

308-3 

284-3 

8,601-4 

1,174-3 

19 

9,832-3 

157-7 

100 

2,837-6 

6,903-5 

258-9 

97-3 

8,737-6 

1,165-1 

20 

9,699-3 

287-6 

131 

3,657-4 

6,077-3 

265-3 

183-9 

8,303-1 

1,513-0 

21 

9,883-2 

116-8 

•  ■ 

3,418-7 

6,294-2 

287-1 

138-3 

8,378-0 

1,483-7 

22 

■   9,797-5 

1950 

7-5 

3,233-9 

6,471-7 

294-4 

176-5 

8,289-3 

1,535-2 

23 

9,810-3 

174-6 

161 

2.493-9 

7,181-1 

325-0 

133-7 

8,349-9 

1,516-4 

24 

9,841-0 

1541 

4-9 

2,529-7 

7,228-7 

241-6 

83-6 

8,330-5 

1,585-9 

25 

9,886-0 

109-1 

4-9 

2,698-6 

6,968-3 

333-1 

1630 

8,075-8 

1,761-2 

26 

9,619-6 

368-7 

11-7 

1,604-6 

8,163-3 

232-1 

116-9 

8,371-6 

1,511-5 

27 

9,840-9 

149-2 

9-9 

2.588-4 

7,158-1 

253-5 

114-9 

8,503-4 

1,381-7 

28 

9,662-1 

321-8 

16-1 

2,212-4 

7,420-0 

367-6 

89-3 

8,210-1 

1,700-6 

29 

9,820-7 

171-7 

7-6 

8,054-4 

6,485-1 

460-5 

105-1 

■.  8,105-5 

1,789-4 

30 

9,911-2 

740 

14-8 

3,378-7 

6,329-7 

291-6 

98-0 

8,406-8 

1,495-2 

31 

9,767-7 

220-7 

11-6 

4,267-9 

5,439-5 

292-6 

261-3 

8,476-9 

1,261-8 

32 

9,9VI'9 

VlZ'O 

9-1 

3,020-6 

6,658-1 

321-3 

129-4 

8,340-5 

1,521-1 

9,866-3 

123-6 

10-1 

SjlW-l 

6,163-6 

362-3 

142-1 

8,334-0 

1,523-9 
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Subsidiary  Table 

VII. — Distribution 

by  Civil  Condition  of  10,000 

of  each 

Sex  for  Natural  Divisions  and  Taluk 

? Females. 

NATUEAL  divisions 

CIVIL  CONDITION  OF  10,000  FEMALES. 

. 

At  all  ages 

5. 

0—10- 

AND  TAT,UKS. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Wido-wed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Western  Division. 

\.    Agastisvaram    . . 

4,291-2 

3,817-9 

1,890-9 

9,974-6 

25-4 

2.    Eraniel 

4,656-1 

3,772-4 

1,571-5 

9,969-7 

27-7 

2-6 

3.    Vilavankod 

4,627-3 

3,870-8 

1,501-9 

9,971-7 

27-4 

•9 

4.    Neyyattinkara  . . 

4,580-9 

4,1301 

1,289-0 

9,970-9 

29-1 

... 

5.    Trivaudrum 

4,265-2 

3,981-3 

1,753-5 

9,970-3 

29-1 

•6 

6.    Chirayinkil 

4,636-8 

3,919-1 

1,444-1 

9,983-8 

15-5 

•7 

7.    Quilon 

4,629-5 

3,969-9 

1,400-6 

9,983-8 

14-3 

1-9 

8.    Karunagapalli  . . 

4,435-0 

3,812-8 

1,752-2 

9,992-1 

7-9 

•  •. 

9.    Kartikapalli 

4,382-2 

4,060-3 

1,557-6 

9,984-8 

15-2 

10.    Ampalapuzha    . . 

4,214-4 

4,264-9 

1,6207 

9,973-6 

11-4 

150 

11.    Shertallay 

4,198-7 

4,199-3 

1,6020 

9,980-0 

17-2 

2-8 

12.     Parur 

4,751-4 

3,872-6 

1,3760 

9,9732 

26-8 

13.    Vaikam 

4,1770 

4,365-7 

1,457-3 

9,988-7 

10-5 

•8 

14.    Tinivalla 

4,095-1 

4,768-2 

1,136-7 

9,966-2 

32-2 

1-6 

15.    Mavelikara 

Total    . . 
Eastern  DiviJon. 

4,360-8 

4,132-1 

1,507-1 

9,977-8 

21-6 

•6 

4,408-6 

4,079-1 

1,514-3 

9,977-2 

21-0 

1-8 

--- 

16.    Tovala    .. 

3,846-2 

4,064-3 

2,039-5 

9,961-0 

39-0 

17.    Kalkulam 

4,424-7 

3,8951 

1,630-2 

9,977-7 

18-2 

.  41 

18.    Nedumangad    . . 

4,394-9 

4,173-8 

1,431-3 

9,992-1 

4-5 

3-4 

19.    Kottarakara      .. 

4,542-9 

4,164-7 

1,292-4 

9,956-8 

38-3 

4-9 

20.    Pattanapuram  . . 

4,140  6 

4,551-9 

1,307-5 

9,984-5 

13-8 

1-7 

21.    Shencottah 

3,S43-9 

4,218-1 

1,933-0 

9,866-9 

123-0 

.10-1 

22.    Kunnattur 

4,536-9 

4,105-0 

1,353-1 

9,992-7 

7-3 

23.    Ciiengannur 

4.245-4 

4,427-2 

l,.S27-4 

9,951-8 

42-7 

5-5 

24.    Changanachery.. 

4,1.59-5 

4,737-0 

1,103-5 

9,947-7 

44-6 

7-7 

25.    Kottayam 

4,047-7 

4.822-2 

1,130-1 

9,954-0 

45-2 

•8 

26.    Ettumanur 

4,319-8 

4,4943 

1,185-9 

9,989-3 

10-7 

27.    MinachU 

4,13,5-8 

5,091-7 

7725 

9,969-8 

38-3 

1-9 

2^^.     Todupnzha 

4,567-6 

4,432-9 

999-5 

9,993-8 

6-2 

29.    Muvattupuzha  . . 

4,246-1 

4,619-0 

1,]349 

9,973-8 

25-1 

1-1 

30.    K  nnatnad 

4,.S203 

4,408-6 

1,271-2 

9,975-4 

24-6 

31.    A?angad  .. 

4,6-27  9 

4,2424 

1,129-7 

9,981-2 

17-8 

1-0 

.32.    Cardamom  Hills 

Total     . . 
Total,  State 

4,845-8 

4,227-8 

926-4 

9,939-1 

•      60-9 

4,299-6  i 

4,432-5 

l,26'7-9 

9,967-9 

20-6 

2-5 

I 

4.361-a 

4,229-1 

1,409-7 

9,973-2 

24-7 

2-1 
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Subsidiary  Table  Yll,~Dktribution  by  Civil  Condition  oflOfiOOofeach 

bex  for 

Natural  Divisiont 

'  and  Tafuhs. — Females. 

CIVIL  CONDITION  OP  10,000  FEMALES. 

10-15. 

15-^0. 

40  AND  OVER. 

Unmarriet 

.     Married. 

Widowed 

Un- 
married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Un- 
married. 

Married. 

Widowed,     fe 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16          ^ 

9,219-4 

724-3 

56-3 

1,270-6 

7,472-2 

1,257-2 

102-2 

3,375-2 

6,522-6     1 

9,593-2 

371-9 

34-9 

1,622-5 

7,374-7 

1,002-8 

194-4 

3,682-8 

6,122-8     2 

9,414-6 

541-2 

44-2 

1,523-6 

7,429-6 

1,046-8 

218-3 

3,708-6 

6,073-1      3 

9,397-4 

586-2 

16-4 

1,821-1 

7,324-5 

854-4 

154-9 

4,667-8 

5,177-3     4 

9,089-1 

887-0 

23-9 

1,449-6 

7,348-3 

1,202-1 

76-7 

3,550-3 

6,373-0     5 

9,315-9 

658-4 

25-7 

2,228-2 

6,7.30-1 

1,041-7 

144-9 

4,857-7 

4,997-4      6 

9,432-1 

536-8 

31-1 

2,162-3 

6,9570 

880-7 

255-5 

4,249-7 

5,494-8      7 

9,496-2 

486-5 

17-3 

1,7890 

7,035-6 

1,175-4 

157-3 

3,767-9 

6,074-8      8 

9,216-7 

720-7 

62-6 

1,733-2 

7,272-5 

994-3 

154-2 

4,095-4 

5,750-4      9 

S,1261 

834-2 

39-7 

1,174-7 

7,873-4 

951-9 

151-2 

4,069-9 

5,778-9    10 

9,335-7 

621-9 

42-4 

1,331-2 

7,656-4 

1,012-4 

136-8 

3,641-7 

6,221-5    11 

9,255-0 

687-7 

57-3 

1,596-5 

7,371-2 

1,032-3 

335-3 

4,243-5 

5,421-2    12 

9,012-7 

965-2 

22-1 

1,225-4 

7,964-6 

810-0 

140-5 

4,179-7 

5,679-8    13 

8,4061 

1,572-0 

21-9 

844-0 

8,610-8 

545-2 

103-7 

5,146-8 

4,749-5    U 

9,180-7 

795-8 

23-5 

1,677-4 

7,456-7 

865-9 

157-6 

4,428-8 

5,413-6    15 

9,228-2 

V38-9 

32-9 

1,570-5 

7,459-7 

969-8 

157-6 

4,128-2 

5,714-2 

9,003-5 

955-5 

41-0 

762-9 

7,997-1 

1,2400 

79-6 

2,933-7 

6,986-7    16 

9,410-3 

5670 

22-7 

1,308-9 

7,616-5 

1,074-6 

124-8 

3,435-4 

6,439-8    17 

9,272-3 

696-4 

31-3 

1,484-3 

7,487-9 

1,027-8 

98-6 

4,603-2 

5,298-2    18 

8,955-6 

1,008-5 

35-9 

1,887-1 

7,359-9 

753-0 

294-2 

4,859-4 

4,846-4    19 

8,932-7 

1,034-2 

33-1 

1,360-7 

7,909-3 

730-0 

129-6 

4,492-3 

5,378-1    20 

8,360-2 

1,570-7 

69-1 

832-8 

7,869-5 

1,297-7 

94-6 

3,413-4 

6,492-0    21 

9,133-5 

831-7 

34-8 

1,922-7 

7,402-8 

674-5 

216-9 

4,604-0 

5,179-1    22 

8,623-3 

1,347-8 

28-9 

1,283-4 

7,969-7 

746-9 

2040 

4,779-2 

5,016-8    23 

8,777-7 

1,185-7 

36-6 

774-8 

8,648-1 

577-1 

147-4 

5,082-9 

4,769-7    24 

8,603-2 

1,376-9 

19-9 

761-3 

8,692-6 

546-1 

134-8 

4,875-6 

4,989-6    25 

8,841-9 

1,148-5 

9-6 

1,205-1 

8,000-0 

794-9 

98-2 

5,374-5 

4,527-3    26 

8,139-8 

1,808-9 

51-3 

533-6 

9,103-6 

362-8 

91-7 

6,250-2 

3,658-1    27 

9,058-1 

920-4 

21-5 

1,178-3 

8,246-6 

575-1 

252-1 

5,173-1 

4,574-8    28 

8,519-0 

1,463-7 

17-3 

805-0 

8,571-4 

623-6 

113-2 

5,214-3 

4,672-5    29 

8,750-0 

1,225-8 

24-2 

1,126-9 

8,110-2 

762-9 

86-9 

4,708-1 

5,205-0    30 

9,499-3 

481-1 

19-6 

1,547-3 

7,812-2 

640-5 

136-3 

4,858-9 

5,004-8    31 

9,426-2 

617-0 

56-8 

1,868-2 

7,306-8 

825-0 

156-4 

4,838-0 

5,005-6    32 

8,856-5 

1,114-5 

29-0    ] 

1,184-8 

8,075-2 

740-0 

143-9 

4,763-3 

5,092-8 

9,068-8 

900-0 

31-2    ] 

L,408-3 

7,718-4 

873-3 

151-9^ 

4,394-0 

5,454-1 
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Subsidiary  Table  YllL— Proportion  of  Wives  to  Husbands  for 
Religions  and  Natural  Divisions. 

Natural  Divisio 
AND  Taluks. 

NuMBEK  OF  Married  Females  pek  1,000  Married  Males. 

vs                                                                                                     — ■ — 

All 
Eeligions. 

Hindns. 

Musalmans. 

Christians. 

Animists. 

Others. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Western  Division. 

■ 

1. 

Agastisvaram    . 

.     . .              1,019 

1,025 

1,021 

■999 

•• 

•• 

2. 

Eraniel        . .     . 

.     . .                 989 

999 

1,006 

961 

•• 

3. 

Vilavankod 

962 

951 

97S 

951 

993 

•• 

4. 

Neyyattinkara  . 

.     . .                 952 

950 

1,007 

946 

979 

■• 

5. 

Trivandrum 

.     . .                 950 

947 

976 

956 

860 

6. 

Chirayinkil 

.     ..              1,025 

1,021 

1,046 

990 

1,094 

i  . 

Quilon 

.     . .                 943 

941 

953 

942 

980 

250 

8. 

Karunagapalli  . 

.     . .                 997 

999 

995 

983 

1,162 

9. 

Kartikapalli 

.     ..                 997 

1,006 

968 

953 

667 

•• 

10. 

Ampalapuzha    . 

.     . .                 978 

996 

984 

931 

•• 

•• 

11. 

Shertallay  . .     . 

.     ..                 996 

1,010 

934 

962 

1,000 

•• 

12. 

Pantr 

...                 965 

976 

■889 

958 

•• 

1,048 

13. 

Vaitam       . .     . 

.     . .                 979 

994 

936 

924 

•  • 

14. 

Tiruvalla    ..     . 

.     . .                '958 

'945 

945 

975 

1,048 

15. 

Mavelikara 

TOTJ 

Eastern  Division. 

.     ..                977 

980 

993 

954 

1,079 

LL    ..                    91'? 

981 

982 

959 

1,012 

793 

16. 

ToVala        . .     . 

.     . .              1,012 

1,018 

1,045 

978 

682 

-• 

17. 

Kalkulam  . .     . 

.     . .                 986 

986 

1,037 

977 

1,004 

.. 

18. 

Nedumangad     . 

.     . .                 982 

988 

1,011 

880 

940 

.. 

19. 

Kottarakara 

.     . .                 916 

908 

872 

954 

986 

20. 

Pattanapuram  . 

...                 828 

812 

768 

863 

966 

•  • 

21. 

Shencottah. .     . 

...                 950 

961 

856 

850 

333 

500 

22. 

Kunnattur  . . 

...                 928 

930 

912 

921 

1,000 

., 

23. 

Chengannnr 

...                 963 

961 

979 

96C 

889 

24. 

Changanachery . 

...                 959 

964 

904 

960 

964 

25. 

Kottayam  . .     . 

.     ..                 959 

970 

861 

948 

737 

26. 

Ettumanur . . 

.     . .                 979 

986 

606 

979 

•895 

. , 

27. 

Minachil     . .     . 

.     :.                 962 

967 

807 

963 

1,086 

28. 

Todnpuzah 

.     ..                 944 

950 

911 

943 

971 

29. 

Muvattupuzha  . 

...                 970 

984 

957 

958 

944 

. , 

30. 

Kunnatnad 

.     ..              1,021 

1,053 

947 

997 

1,053 

. . 

31. 

Alangad      . .     . 

...                 972 

990 

921 

970 

1,000 ; 

32. 

Cardamom  Hills 

Tot. 

Total,  Stat 

675 

713 

234 

459 

1,000 

644 

iL  ..              956 

960 

908 

©57 

964 

-494 

e  ..              967 

973 

952 

957 

981 

573 

•n-w 
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Subsidiary  Table  IX. — Distribution  by  Civil  Condition  and  main  age-periods 
of  10,000  of  each  Sex  in  Travancore  and  other  States  and  Provinces. 


Males. 

Females. 

State  oe  Province. 

Un- 
mari'ied. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Un- 
married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Ajmer-Merwara 

4,539 

4,640 

821 

2,762 

5,155 

2,083 

Assam  . . 

5,545 

3,984 

471 

4,107 

4,128 

1,765 

Bombay 

4,792 

4,571 

637 

3,296 

4,857 

1,847 

Central  Provinces    . 

4,672 

4,719 

609 

3,491 

4,758 

1,751 

Madras 

5,525 

4,088 

387 

3,896 

4,195 

1,909 

Baroda 

4,188 

4,834 

978 

2,805 

5,202 

1,993 

Cochin 

5,788 

3,835 

377 

4,561 

3,866 

1,573 

G-walior 

4,661 

4,509 

830 

2,957 

4,858 

2,185 

Hyderabad     . . 

4,591 

4.887 

522 

3.122 

4,992 

1,886 

Mysore 

5,548 

3,935 

517 

3,928 

4,135 

1,937 

Travancore 

• 

5,248 

4,289 

463 

4,361 

4,229 

1,410 

State  ok  Province. 


Males. 


Unmarried. 


0  —  10 


10  —  15 


40 
:  over. 


Married. 


O-IO 


10  —  15 


40 
:  over. 


Widowed. 


0  —  10 


10  —  15 


40 
&  over. 


1 


Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam  . . 

Bombay 

Central  Provinces 

Madras 

Baroda. . 

Cochin . . 

Gwalior 

Hyderabad     . . 

Mysore 

Travancore 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


9,605 
9,968 
9,760 
9,739 
9,950 
9,300 
9,999 
9,594 
9,725 
9,996 
9,993 


8,458 
9,730 
8,452 
8,243 
9,676 
7,297 
9,942 
7,730 
8,570 
9,808 
9,866 


792 
347 
432 
248 
268 
650 
323 
1,132 
424 
357 
142 


363 

1,349 

7,158 

:30 

256 

8,168 

222 

1,416 

7,687 

250 

1,676 

7,952 

49 

316 

8,396 

632 

2,453 

6,905 

1 

57 

8,154 

386 

2,148 

6,442 

257 

1,.S33 

8,051 

4 

190 

7,877 

6 

124 

8,334 

32 

2 
18 
11 

1 
68 

20 

18 


15 


193 

14 

102 

81 

8 

250 

1 

122 

97 

2 

10 


16 


2,050 
1,485 
1,881 
1,800 
1,336 
2,445 
1,523 
2,426 
1,525 
1,766 
1,524 


State  or  Province. 


1 


Females. 


Unmai'ried. 


0-10 


17 


10—15 


18 


40 
:  over. 


19 


Married. 


0-10 


20 


10—15 


21 


40 
&  over. 


22 


Widowed. 


0—10 


23 


10-15 


24 


40 
:  over. 


25 


Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam  . . 

Bombay 

Central  Provinces 

Madras 

Baroda 

Cochin 

Grwalior 

Hyderabad     . . 

Mysore 

Travancore 


9,022 
9,849 
9,241 
9,467 
9,740 
8,936 
9,990 
9,183 
8,938 
9,904 
9,973 


6,102 
6,948 
5,066 
6,094 
7,590 
4,771 
9,201 
4,429 
4,030 
7,502 
9,069 


147 
126 
157 

88 
109 

52 
146 
183 
263 
140 
152 


886 

3,652 

138 

2,912 

717 

4,634 

520 

3,742 

251 

2,325 

990 

4,851 

10 

783 

762 

5,205 

997 

6,639 

95 

2,425 

25 

900 

3,595 
3,391 
3,918 
4,193 
3,609 
4,452 
3,727 
3,782 
3,847 
3,971 
4,394 


92 

246 

13 

140 

42 

300 

23 

164 

9 

85 

74 

378 

16 

65 

366 

66 

331 

1 

73 

2 

31 

6,258 
6,483 
5,925 
5,719 
6,282 
6,496 
6,127 
6,035 
5,890 
5,889 
5,454 
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Subsidiary  Table  X. — Civil  Condition  by  age  for  Selected  Castes. 


Caste  on  Race. 


1 

UI^DU. 
Brahmin  Malayala. . 

Brahmin  Paradesa .  ^ 

Channan  

Uavan 

Kammalan      •  • 

Konkani 

Kuravan    :     ..     .. 

Nayar 

Parayan 

Pulayan 

Valan...     .^     ..     .. 

Yanian      . .     . .     . . 

Yellalaa    ..     ..     .• 

MUSALMAN. 
Native       

CHRISTIAN. 
Eurasian  . .     . .     . . 

Native      

ANIMISTIC. 
Malankuravan 

Others      


Percentage  op  each  Sex  UNMAitRiEn. 


All  ages. 


Males 


Fe- 
males. 


0-5. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


5—12. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males 


12—15. 


Males 


Fe- 
males 


15—20. 


Males 


Fe- 
males 


10 


11 


2£^40. 


Males 


12 


Fe- 
males 


13 


40  and  over. 


Fe- 
males 


14 


15 


43-9 
41-3 
57-6 
53-5 
54-0 
48-5 
50-3 
55-7 
50-3 
47-3 
49-8 
53-8 
52-1 

54-8 

66-6 
50-6 

50.1 
46-1 


33-9 

1,00-0 

25-9 

1,00-0 

48-4 

1,00-0 

45-1 

1,00-0 

44-e 

1,00-0 

28-9 

1,00-0 

45-5 

1,00-0 

42-5 

1,000 

435 

1,00-0 

42-5 

1,000 

43-0 

1,000 

40-7 

1,000 

36-1 

1,00-0 

45'6 

1,00-0 

61-1 

1,00-0 

44-6 

1,00-0 

44-7 

1,00-0 

410 

1,00-0 

1,00-0 
99-9 
1,00-0 
1,00-0 
1,00-0 
99-8 
1,00-0 
1,00-0 
1,00^ 

1,00-6 

1,00-0 
1,00-0 
1,00-0 

1,00-0 

1,00-0 
1,00-0 

99-9 
1,00-0 


98-8 
98-6 
99-8 
99-9 
99-8 
99-7 
99-9 
99-9 
99-7 
99-7 
1,00-0 
99-8 
99-8 

99-8 

1,00-0 
99-8 

1,00-0 
1,00-0 


98-2 
84-3 
99-3 
99-5 
99-5 
96-6 
99-4 
99-5 
99-0 
99-1 
99-4 
99-2 
99-0 

99-0 

1,00-0 
98-7 


95-2 
88-8 
99-3 
98-9 
98-7 
98-1 
97-8 
99-4 
98-1 
98-2 
99-5 
98-7 
99-0 

99-0 

1,00-0 
96-6 

98-4 
S-3     96-6 


80-8 
22-0 
95-5 
92-8 
87-6 
24-8 
90-5 
91-4 
90-8 
87-0 
92-3 
83-7 
84-9 

88-3 

98-2 
78-6 


86-4 
63-6 
95-2 
89-7 
88-0 
84-7 
87-3 
94-4 
88-6 
81-8 
88-6 
91-5 
94-3 

89-3 

95-8 
71-9 


80-5 


41-2 

57-4 

53-6 

42-4 

8-7 


23-2 
11-8 
28-0 
21-8 
21-6 
20-1 


54-1 

17-8 

49-1 

30-7 

46-0 

16-5 

40-8 

13-6 

42-9 

15-8 

29-1 

22-8 

27-6 

29-2 

39-3 

21-1 

89-3 

52-2 

29-8 

12-1 

51-1 

15-9 

37-4 

13-3 

4-5 

4-6 
8-4 
6-9 
1-8 
9-0 
8-0 
4-5 
5'5 
4-8 
30 
2-4 

4-5 

33-5 
3-6 

6-5 

5-9 


5-0 

2-3 

-9 

1-3 

1-2 

3-1 

1-0 

2-2 

1-1 

•8 

•7 

-9 

1-8 


8-0 
1-1 

•4 
1-2 


1-1 

1-8 

1-7 

1-8 

•8 

2-4 

1-8 

1-4 

1-2 

1-7 

•9 

•9 

1-1 

12-0 
1-4 

2-6 
2-2 
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SuBSibiABT  Table  X. — Civil  Condition  hy  Age  for  Selected  Casts.^Contd. 


pBRCtNTAQE  OF  EACH  SEX  MaKEIED. 


All  ag^s. 


Males. 


16 


0-5. 


Females  Males 


17 


18 


Fe- 
males. 


19 


5—12. 


Males. 


20 


Females 


21 


12—15. 


Males. 


22 


Females 


23 


15—20. 


Males.  Females 


24 


25 


20—40. 


Males. 


Females 


26 


27 


40  and  over. 


Males. 


28 


Females 


29 


500 
52-9 
37-7 
41-7 
42-4 
46-2 
45-4 
-38-8 
45-2 
47-9 
45-1 
42-1 
42-4 

41-8 

28-9 
45-6 

460 
50-1 


43-6 

51-7 
36-9 
401 
41-2 
47-9 
42-2 
38-9 
44-3 
47-6 
44-9 
42-3 
41-8 

42-7 

27-2 
45-1 

44'7 
50-1 


1-2 

1-6 

1-3 

15-4 

•2 

•7 

•1 

•4 

•2 

•5 

•3 

3-2 

•1 

•6 

•1 

•4 

■3 

•9^ 

■3 

•9 

• 

•6 

•2 

•7 

•2 

■9 

■2 


10 


1-3 

•6 

1-7 


4-8 
11-0 

•5 
1-0 
1-2 
1-9 
1-9 

•5 
1-8 
1-6 

•5 
1-3 


3-3 

1-6 
3-4 


19-2 

76-8 

41 

6-8 

11-8 

73-9 

9-2 

8-1 

8-7 

12-6 

7-0 

161 

14-4 

11-2 

1-8 
.21-1 

107 
18-6 


12-9 

35-9 

4-4 

9-6 

11-4 

15-3 

12-2 

50 

108 

17-3 

105 

8-9 

fl-4 

10'2 

4-2 
27-7 


56-2 
95-3 
41-3 
44-1 
55-6 
88-4 
44-3 
48-1 
52-4 
57-7 
55-9 
69-9 
70-6 

58-8 

71 
69-3 


101         46-5 


17-8 


61-1 


71-1 
84-7 
67-2 
731 
74-8 
760 
78-0 
63-3 
79-3 
820 
79-3 
74-3 
66-4 

75-3 

43-3 
850 

80-2 
82-5 


81-7 
83-9 
82-7 
79-7 
81-6 
78-2 
82-6 
77-3 
86-9 
87-7 
87-6 
83-7 
82-5 


58-6 


89-4         83-9 


870 
86-2 


81-2 
78-8 
83-0 
83-0 
86-7 
79-5 
85-6 
81-1 
85-1 
85-0 
83-5 
84-4 
81-7 

87-9 

76-0 


38-3 

33-2 

380 

431 

44-1 

30-7 

46-9 

37-4 

48-7 

57-4 

45-3 

37-2 

31-6 

46-7 

42-9 
51-2 


87-8         50-8 


88-2 


56-5 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 


? 
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SuBSiDiAEY  Table.  X, — Civil  Condition  by  age  for  Selected  Castes. — Concld. 


Caste  ok  Race. 

Percentage  of  each  Sex  Widowed. 

All  ages. 

0—5. 

5—12. 

12- 

-15. 

15—20. 

20-40. 

40  and  over. 

Males 

Fe- 
males. 

Males 

Fe- 
males. 

Males 

Fe- 
males. 

Males 

Fe- 
males. 

Males 

Fe- 
males. 

Males 

Fe- 
males. 

1 

1 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

HINDU. 

Brahmin  Malayala 

6-1 

22-5 

•2 

• 

•• 

•7 

2-6 

5-7 

13-8 

13-8 

60-6 

Brahmin  Paradesa 

5-8 

22-4 

•1 

•3 

■2 

1-2 

•6 

4-7 

3-5 

161 

18-9 

66-8 

Channan        . .     . . 

4-7 

14-7 

•  • 

•2 

•4 

•4 

1-3 

4-8 

12-7 

16-1 

60-2 

Ilavan 

4-8 

14-8 

■1 

•1 

•4 

•7 

2-3 

5-1 

IVd 

15-7 

55-2 

Kammalan    . .     . . 

b-6 

14-2 

■  • 

1 

•6 

•6 

20 

3-6 

11-5 

121 

541 

Konkani        . .     . . 

5-3 

23-2 

•2 

• 

1-3 

2-9 

3-9 

20-0 

17-4 

68-5 

Kuravan        . .     . . 

4-3 

12-3 

3 

•3 

•5 

1-6 

4-2 

8-4 

13-4 

50-7 

Nayar     

5-5 

18-6 

•1 

1 

•5 

•6 

2-8 

60 

14-7 

16-7 

60-8 

Parayan 

4-5 

12'2 

•1 

1 

•5 

•6 

1-6 

4-2 

8-6 

13-8 

49-9    . 

Pulayan 

4-8 

9-9 

- 

,\ 

2 

•4 

■9 

1-5 

4-4 

6-8 

14-2 

41-4 

Valan      

5-1 

12-1 

■  ■ 

•■ 

•7 

•9 

1-2 

4-9 

7-6 

15-8 

530 

Vaniyan 

4-1 

17-0 

■1 

•2 

•5 

10 

2-9 

13-3 

14-7 

61-9 

Vellalan 

5-5 

221 

•1 

2 

■7 

•3 

1-8 

4-4 

15-1 

16-5 

67-5 

MUSALMAN. 

Native 

3-4 

11-7 

•  • 

•1 

•5 

•5 

1-9 

3-6 

8-8 

11-2 

52-2 

CHRISTIAN. 

Eurasian 

4-5 

11-7 

.. 

•  • 

3-6 

4-5 

7-9 

16-0 

45-1 

Native 

3-8 

10-3 

•• 

•2 

•3 

■4 

•9 

2-9 

7-0 

16-0 

47-4 

ANIMISTIC. 

Malankuravan 

3-9 

10-6 

•  ■ 

•5 

11 

2-0 

3-9 

6-5 

11-8 

46-6 

Others 

3-8       8-9 

•• 

•• 

8-7 

1-7 

1-5 

4-2 

7-9 

10-6 

41-3 

Subsidiary  Table  XI.— Distribution  by  civil  condition  of  10,000 
of  each  Main  age-period  for  each  Sex. 

Urban  Population. 


Age. 

Males. 

Fe.males. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

"Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0—10       

10—15       

15—40       

40  and  over 

All  ag-es 

9,994 

9,858 

4,057 

214 

6 

132 

5,651 

8,168 

10 

292 

1,618 

9,954 

8,876 

1,245 

119 

45 
1,080 
7,638 
3,615 

1 

44 

1,117 

6,266 

5,396 

4,147 

45'7 

4,133 

4,123 

1,744 

XX 


Diagram.  NQ  16. 
Showing  for  eacli  decennial  age  period  the  number  who  are 
Unmarried, Married, and  Widowed  ,out  of  10,000 
of  Hindus, Musalmans,  and  Christians. 


MALES 


JHindus 

0 10  ^Uasalmana 

(  Christians 

(  Hindus 

10  20  <  Masai  mans 

{^Christians 

I  Hindus 

20" 30  S  Musalmans 

(Chiistiaus 

(  Hindus 

30 40  {  Musalmans 

i  Christians 

I  Hindus 

40 50  ^  Musalmans 

[^  Christians 

(  Hindus 

50 60  \  Musalmans 

(^  Christians 

(  Hindus 
60   V,Overl  Musalmans 
(  Christians 

f  Hindus 
T  o  ta  I  — <  Musalmans 
(  Christiana 


0 


/^Hindus 
.'10  <  Musalmans 
I  Christians 


(  Hindus 
']  0  —  20  1  Musalmans 
^Christians 

^Hindus 

20 30  \  Musalmans 

(^Christians 

I  Hindus 

30 40  ]  Musalmans 

(  Christians 

fHindus 

40 50  -{Musalmans 

(Christians 

(Hindus 

50 .  60  ^Musalmans 

(^Christians 

^Hindus 
60  V.Ove.r  I  Musalmans 
(christians 

^Hindus 
To^al  — sMnsalmans 
( Christians 


o 

o 
o 


O 
O 
O 
W 


O 

o 

o 


o 
o 
o 
If) 


o 
o 
o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

r- 

CO 

Unmarried 


Married 


Widowed 


Lithographed  in  Suri/ey  Office   Trivandrumf'-^^ 


Census  Office  Tnivandrum . 


CHAPTER  YII. 

EDUCATION. 

(TABLES  VIII  AND  IX.) 


134.  Importance  of  the  subject — 135.   The  return  of  education — 136.  Prevalence 
,    of  literacy — 137.  Literacy  hy  sex — 138.  Literacy  by  age — 139.  Literacy  by 

religion — 140.  Literacy  by  religion  and  age — 141.  Literacy  by  caste — 142. 

Literacy  iii  English — 143.  Literacy  in  the  Vernaculars — 144.  Education  in 

Toions — 145.   Comparison  with  1891 — 146.  Comparison   with  1875 — 147. 

Comparison  with  other  States  and  Provinces. 

1 34.     I£  power  in  Its  widest  and  truest  sense  is  the  power  to  live  and  evolve, 

xmportance  of  the  subject.  '^  knowledge   is   that    power,    and   if    literacy   is   a 

sure  means  o£  acquiring  that  knowledge,  nothing 
concerns  the  Census  statistician  more  than  an  enquiry  into  this  cardinal 
virtue.  At  all  times  literacy  has  had  a  sanctity  elevating  man  far  above 
the  brute  creation.  Its  chief  value  at  present  rests  on  the  growing  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  relative  vitality  of  nations  depends  upon  their  varying  degrees 
of  enlightenment.  Peace  and  order  have,  after  a  long  interval,  re-commenced  their 
regime  in  India.  A  new  civilization  has  ushered  in  new  opportunities  which,  if 
taken  by  the  forelock,  promise  to  raise  the  country  once  more  high  in  the  scale  of 
nations.  The  system  of  education  under  which  the  civilization  of  ancient  India 
Avas  rendered  possible  differed  however  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Beyond 
a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's,  education  in  its  own  art  was  alone  the  concern  of 
each  caste.  But,  for  all  castes  and  in  equal  degrees,  was  provided  scope  for  bodily 
and  mental  development,  along  with  culture  of  the  heart  which,  to  the  earliest 
Hindus^  represented  the  realization  of  one's  place  in  the  co-operative  scheme 
of  the  universe.  In  every  detail  of  thought  and  teaching,  the  principle  of 
subordination  to  a  common  end,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  family,  society, 
nation  or  the  entire  manifested  existence,  was  carefully  kept  up.  And  the 
working  itself  was  so  arranged  that  each  person  in  a  family  felt  that  he  lived  for 
every  other,  that  each  family  cared  for  the  well-being  of  others,  that  no  society  acted 
inimically  to  the  interests  of  another  and  that  the  policy  of  one  nation  did  not  pre- 
judice another  directly  or  indirectly.  But  with  the  onset  of  degenerative  changes, 
these  ideals  were  forgotten  and,  in  the  ignorance  and  chaotic  struggle  that  followed, 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  developments  sank  into  a  low  ebb.  Those  who 
have  aimed  at  the  regeneration  of  the  Indian  people  have  all  been  working 
towards  their  restoration.  The  Christian  missionary,  as  much  as  the  Hindu  revival- 
ist, the  political  propagandist  no  less  than  the  social  reformer,  are  evidently  inspired 
by  the  same  sacred  purpose,  though  their  recipes  may  vary  greatly  and  though, 
in  some  cases,  the  treatment  may  threaten  to  prove  the  death  of  the  patient.  At 
all  events,  if  the  Indian  people  should  be  enabled  to  select  the  appropriate  remedy 
and  to  stomach  and  digest  it,,  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  ability  to  read,  understand 
and  write,  is  the  first  essential.  It  does  not,  of  course,  form  all  the  accoutrement 
necessary  even  on  the  barest  scale,   but  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  great 
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Structures  may  be  reared.  The  present  Chapter,  whatever  its  title,  refers  only  to 
the  initial  stage  of  Education  at  which  an  individual  possesses  the  capacity  to  benefit 
by  the  literary  benevolence  of  others  and  to  communicate  to  others  in  ever  so  crude 
a  manner,  his  thoughts,  observations  and  experiences.  Though  the  scope  of  this 
portion  of  the  Report,  therefore,  is  not  ambitious,  the  statistics  with  which  it  deals 
are,  it  will  be  seen,  of  no  small  importance. 

135. 


The  return  of  education. 


As  just  observed  the  term  'education'  as  dealt  with  in  this  Chapter  means 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  any  language. 
Statistics  of  education  were  recorded  at  all  the  en- 
umerations excepting  that  of  1881,  but  the  nature  of  the  information  elicited  or 
tabulated  was  not  the  same.  The  province  of  enquiry  at  the  different  Censuses  is 
seen  from  the  following  instructions  issued  on  the  subject. 


1875. 


Column  8.  In  the 
case  o£  all  persons 
aged  not  more  than 
20,  the  words  "yes" 
o  r  "no"  mu  st  be 
entered  in  this 
cohtmn  to  show 
whether  they  are 
under  instruction  or 
not. 

Column  9.  In  this 
column  the  word 
"yes"  must  be  en- 
tered only  if  the 
person  can  both  read 
and  write.  If  he  can 
only  read  and  not 
write,  or  if  he  can 
only  sign  his  name 
the  word  "no"  must 
be  entered.  In  cases 
wheretheword 
"yes"  is  entered  in 
column  8,  no  entry 
should  be  made  in 
this  column;  but  in 
all  other  cases  it 
should  be  filled  up. 


Column  12.  (Instruction). — 
In  this  column  should  be  enter- 
ed against  each  person  whether 
grown  up,  child  or  infant,  either 
learning,  literate  or  illiterate. 
Enter  all  those  as  learning  who 
are  under  instruction,  either  at 
home  or  at  school  or  college. 
Enter  as  literate  those  who  are 
able  to  both  read  and  write 
any  language,  but  are  not 
under  instruction  as  above. 
Enter  as  illiterate  those  who 
are  not  under  instruction,  and 
who  do  not  know  how  to  both 
read  and  write,  or  wlio  can  read 
hut  not  write,  or  can  sign  their 
own  name  hut  not  read. 

Column  13.  (Language 
known  by  Literate). — The  lan- 
guage which  those  shown  as 
literate  in  column  12  can  both 
read  and  write  should  be  enter- 
ed here,  and  if  a  person  knows 
how  to  read  and  write  English, 
as  well  as  a  vernacular,  the 
word  "English"  also  should  be 
added.  This  column  is  to  be 
left  blank  for  those  shown  in 
column  12  as  learning  or  liter- 
ate, and  except  when  English  is 
known,  only  one  langiuiye  should 
be  entered,  that  best  known. 


1901. 


Column  14.  (Literate  or  Illiterate). — 
Do  not  enter  as  'literate'  young  children 
or  others  who  are  only  able  to  read  and 
write  a  few  words  of  a  language  with 
difficulty  or  are  only  learning  or  can  only 
sign  their  names.  Such  persons  should  be 
entered  as  "illiterate." 

Note  that  the  language  or  languages 
to  be  entered  in  this  column  may  not 
always  be  those  entered  in  column  (13). 
Persons  who  speak  Tamil  in  their  houses, 
like  the  Travancore  Tamil  Brahmins,  very 
frequently  cannot  write  it,  but  can  write 
Malayalam.  It  is  the  language  or  langu- 
ages which  the  person  can  read  and  write, 
which  is  to  be  entered  in  this  column,  and 
not  the  language  used  in  the  household. 

If  the  person  can  hoth  read  and  write 
any  language,  enter  "literate"  in  this 
column  and  add  the  names  of  the  langu- 
ages which  he  or  she  can  both  read  and 
write,  putting  first  the  language  which 
is  known  best. 

Column  15.,  (English  Literacy). — If  the 
entry  in  column  (14)  is  literate  and  the 
person  can  both  read  and  write  English, 
enter  in  this  column  the  word  "Yes." 
If  not,  enter  "No."  But  do  not  enter 
"Yes"  in  the  case  of  persons  who  can 
only  read  and  write  a  few  words  of  Eng- 
lish and  that  with  difficulty. 


At  the  first  systematic  Census  in  1875,  it  was  ascertained  in  respect  of  every 
person  enumerated  whether  he  or  she  was  able  to  read  and  write  and  in  regard  to 
all  persons  under  20  years  of  age  whether  they  were  under"  instruction  or  not. 
Three  classes  were  thus  distinguished,  those  who  were  literate,  those  who  were  illi- 
terate and  those  who  were  under  tuition  and  below  20.  But  the  information  pub- 
lished refers  only  to  the  numbers  under  the  first  two  headings.  For  these,  a  Taluk- 
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war  Table  is  given  by  sex.  Boys  above  12  years  of  age  seem,  however,  to  have  chap.  vii. 
been  excluded  from  this  Table.*  In  regard  to  literates  by  religion  and  caste,  figures  ^-^^.a.  138. 
were  recorded  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

At  the  1891  Census  too,  three  categories  were  distinguished — persons  'under 
instraction,'  persons  'not  under  instruction  but  able  to  read  and  write',  and  persons 
'not  under  instruction  and  unable  to  read  and  write'.  The  headings  were  taken  as 
mutually  exclusive  and  persons  though  literate  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  read 
and  write  were  not  classed  as  such  if  they  were  found  to  be  under  instruction  at  the 
time  of  the  Census.  This  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  number  of  literates  in  the 
country  to  those  who  had  finished  their  schooling.  To  record  the  particulars  collect- 
ed, three  Tables  were  compiled.  A  Talukwar  statement  of  learners,  literates  and 
illiterates  by  sex,  religion  and  age  was  embodied  in  Table  IX.  Supplementary  Table 
C  showed  English  literates  by  Caste,  Tribe  or  Eace,  and  Table  D,  learners,  liter- 
ates and  illiterates  by  Caste,  Tribe  or  Race.  In  regard  to  languages  known  by 
literates,  English  alone  appears  to  have  been  shown  in  the  Table  above  referred  tcj- 

The  information  attempted  at  this  Census  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
people  was  based  on  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  persons,  those  who  are 
able  to  read  and  write  and  those  who  are  not.  Those  under  pupilage  were  directed 
to  be  entered  as  literates  if  they  had  already  learned  both  reading  and  writing.  A 
separate  return  of  learners  Avas  given  up  as  devoid  of  interest  for  the  Census  reporter 
however  important  it  may  be  from  a  departmental  standpoint. 

Two  Tables  have  been  prepared  embodying  all  the  information  recorded. 
Table  VIII  shows  by  religion,  and  by  four  main  age-periods  the  number  of  persons 
literate  and  illiterate  and  the  languages  known  by  literate  including  English  and 
Table  IX  embodies  the  same  information  irrespective  of  age-periods  for  certain 
selected  Castes,  Tribes  or  Races.  The  selection  has  been  made  with  due  regard 
to  numerical  strength  and  social  importance.  The  age-periods  for  Table  VIII  are  not 
the  same  as  at  the  last  Census.  Then,  they  were  0-15,  15-25,  and  25  and  over. 
Now  they  are  0-10,  10-15,  15-20  and  20  and  over.  These  latter  correspond 
with  infant,  primary,  middle  school  and  h  igher  or  collegiate  education  and  enable 
the  subject  being  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  occupational  needs  and  social  and 
physiological  conditions. 

In  these  circumstances  the  three  Censuses  do   not  furnish  a  common  basis  for 
accurate  comparison.     But  what  is  possible  will,  of  course,  be  attempted. 

A  map  and  four  Diagrams  are  appended  illustrating  the  literacy  of  the 
population  from  different  aspects. 

Map  No.  10     shows  the  number  of  literates  in  every  1,000  of  the  population 

of  each  Taluk. 
Diao'ram  No.    17    shows  for  each  Taluk  the   number  of  literates  in  every 

10,000  Hindus,  Musalmans  and  Christians. 
Diao-ram  No.    18     shows  the  literates  by  age  in  every  1 0,000  Hindus,  Musal- 
mans and  Christians. 
Diagram  No.    19     shows  the  literates  in   every   10,000    of  certain   selected 

castes.     English  literacy  is  also  shown  in  this  diagram. 
Diagram  No.    20     shows  the  number  of  English   literates  in   each    Taluk  in 
10,000  of  the  population. 

136.     Of  the  total  population  of  2,952,157,  no  less   than  2,587,347   or  87-6 

Prevalence  of  literacy.      per  cent,  are  illiterate.    The  figures  abstracted  in  the 

Subsidiary  TABLE  III.  margin  exhibit  the  prevalence  of  literacy  in  the  State 
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CHAP.  VII.  as  a  whole  and  in  the  tvvo  Natural  divisions  into  which   the   country  has  been  di- 
vided for  purposes  of  the  Census  review. 
St-^t"-     Sion.  Division.      It   is  Seen  therefrom  that  out  of  every 
T,  ,,  (Literate..    364.8]n     2i«,2ia     14(5.592      thousand  persons    in   the    State,    only 

iiot,i  sexes )  jjjj^^^g     2..W,347    1.472,.mS    1,114,964        ,  ^  ,  ,,       ,        ^^„-,    „,    n     ^-^^      T„ 

,.  ,  (Literate..    319,977     189.611     130,.S66      124   are   able   to   read  and    write,   in 

Males  Illiterate     1,170.188       659.459       610,729  ,,  i       •      „„„„„  o  „a.^,^,-,„    ^v,o  ,'^ 

T.      ,        (Literate..      44  8.33       28,607       16.226      Other  words,  ui  every  8  per^ons  One  i>^ 

I^emales       |  illiterate     1,417,159       812,924       604,235        iterate. 

Tlie  spread  of  literacy  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  Natural  divisions.  In  the 
Western  division,  129  persons  are  literate  in  every  one  thousand  as  against  116  in 
the  Eastern  division. 

The  Western  division  contains  more  than  half  the  entire  population  of  the 
State  and  returns  consequently  a  greater  proportion  of  the  two  classes  on  the  res- 
pective State  totals,  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  educated  and  57  per  cent,  of  the  un- 
educated being  in  this  division.  The  literates  on  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
Stiite  amount  to  7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  5  per  cent,  in  the  Eastern  division. 

The  prevalence  of  literacy  varies  in  the  different  Taluks.  One  is  literate 
in  every  5  persons  in  Kottayam,  Tiruvalla  and  Minachil ;  in  every  6  in 
Trivandrum,  Parur,  Ambalapuzha  and  Changanachery,  and  in  every  7  in 
Chengannur.  The  number  of  persons  among  whom  one  is  able  to  read  and  write 
is  8  in  Shertallay,  Vaikam,  Kartikapalli  and  Ettumanur  and  9  in  Mavelikara  and 
Tovala.  The  number  rises  to  10  in  four  Taluks,  to  11  in  six  and  12  in  five.  The 
Taluks  where  instruction  in  the  first  two  E's  has  made  the  least  progress  are 
Ivunnattur  and  Kunnatnad  in  the  former  of  which  only  one  in  14  persons  is  literate 
and  in  the  latter  only  one  in  16.  A  comparison  of  the  Talukwar  proportions  shows 
that  the  sea-line  is  generally  better  educated  than  the  interior  regions. 

137.     The  general  average  of  12'4  per  cent,  of  literate  persons  in  the  State 

is  made  up  of  21 '5  per  cent,  for  males  and  3'1  per  cent, 
for  females,  the  males  being  seven  times  as  literate  as 

the  females.    In  other  words,  the  male  literates  number  one  in  every  five  of  his  sex 

and  the  females  one  in  every  33  of  hers. 

The  two  Natural  divisions  do  not  exhibit  any  great  difference  in  respect  of 
males.  The  Western  division  returns  22  per  cent,  of  the  males  as  literate  and  the 
Eastern  20  per  cent.  In  regard  to  females,  while  one  in  every  29  in  the  former 
division  knows  to  read  and  write,  in  the  interior  tracts  there  is  only  one  such  in 
every  39. 

The  Talukwar  distribution  of  literacy  will  be  considered  for  each  sex  separately. 

Males. — The  Taluk  which  shows  the  highest  average  is  Kottayam  where  36 "8 
2)er  cent,  of  the  male  population  is  literate,  which  is  more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
the  State  average  for  males  and  thrice  the  general  ratio  for  both  the  sexes  to- 
gether. Tiruvalla  with  35"6  per  cent,  and  Minachil  with  34-5  per  cent,  literate  come 
nearest  to  Kottayam.  In  Trivandrum  and  Ambalapuzha  29  persons  in  a  hundred 
know  to  read  and  wi-ite;  in  Parur  and  Changanachery,  26.  The  ratio  falls  by  one 
in  Chengannur,  by  two  in  Shertallay  and  Vaikam,  by  four  in  Tovala  and  by  a  ste]) 
lower  still  in  Ettumanur.  In  the  remaining  19  Taluks,  the  proportion  oscillates 
between  11  to  20  per  cent.  In  Kunnatnad  9  persons  have  to  be  turned  out  be- 
fore a  single,  literate  could  be  asked  to  stand  back,  while  in  Kartikapalli  two  literates 
can  be  picked  up  the  moment  a  similar  number  is  passed  by. 

w 
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Females.— In  Parur  there  are  only  13  illiterates  to  one  literate  and  in  Kotta-  c»af.  vii. 
yam  and  Changanachery  16  illiterate.  The  next  best  Taluks  are  Trivandrum  I'AStA.  138. 
and  Tiruvalla,  where  the  literates  are  to  the  illiterates  in  the  proportion  1  to  19. 
Minachil  follows  close  with  a  similar  ratio.  The  other  Taluks  come  far  behind  in 
groups  of  varying  strength.  Mavelikara,  Shertallay,  Ambalapuzha  and  Kartikapalli 
lead  up  this  rear  array  with  a  strength  of  32  to  36  literates  in  the  thousand. 
Eleven  other  Taluks  furnish  the  next  contingent  of  20  to  30  strong.  Of  the 
remaining  10  Taluks,  nine  form  a  group  with  a  proportion  of  between  10  to  20. 
The  Taluk  which  is  least  advanced  in  respect  of  female  education  is  trans-ghatian 
Shencottah  where  there  is  only  one  female  able  to  read  and  write  in  every  125  of 
her  sex. 

1 38.     The  diffusion  of  literacy  shows  a  steady  increase  at  each  succeeding  age- 
Xilteracy  by  ag^e.  period.  This  is  seen  in  respect  of  rnales  taken  separately. 

SUBSIDIARY  Table  I.  In  regard  to  the  other  sex  too,   the  natural  effect  of 

the  comparatively  recent  introduction  and  late  diffusion  of  female  education  is 
visible.  Taking  both  sexes  together,  the  maximum  literacy  (18  per  cent.)  is 
found  among  persons  aged  20  years  and  more  and  the  minimum  1*2  per  cent, 
among  children  below  10  years  of  age.  Maleliteracy  follows  the  same  order  with  31-9 
and  1-7  per  cent,  respectively  at  the  later  and  the  younger  ages.  In  regard  to 
females,  literacy  is  in  greatest  abundance  (5-7  per  cent.)  between  the  ages  15-20 
and  is  scantiest  (7  per  cent.)  during  the  first  ten  years  of  life.  After  the  age  of  20, 
the  proportion  of  literates  to  the  total  female  population  in  that  period  shows  a  sud- 
den drop  and  the  ratio  of  illiterate  females  correspondingly  rises  to  96-5  per  cent. 
For  1,000  male  literates  of  all  ages  there  are  140  literate  females.  Within  the  first 
ten  years,  the  proportion  stands  at  436  or  thrice  as  many  as  for  the  State  as 
a  whole  and  four  times  that  of  the  period  after  the  age  of  19.  The  growing  interest 
in  female  education  which  has  been  apparent  within  the  last  decade  probably 
explains  this  feature  of  literacy  by  age  in  relation  to  sex. 

Subsidiary  Table  III  gives,  in  detail,  the  extent  of  education  in  the  several 
Taluks  by  the  four  main  age-periods.  Young  literates,  male  and  female,  are  relative- 
ly most  numerous  in  Parur,  42'5  males  and  28"8  females  being  able  to  read  and  write 
in  a  thousand  at  the  ages  below  10.  Kottayam  follows  in  respect  of  males  and 
Trivandrum  in  regard  to  females  with  a  ratio  of  31*8  and  17"3  respectively.  The 
Taluks  which  show  relatively  the  least  number  of  male  literates  at  this  age-period 
are  Kunnattur  and  Kunnatnad  and  those  in  which  the  fewest  number  of  girls  have 
mastered  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  are  the  Tamil  Taluks  of  Tovala  and  Shen- 
cottah. At  the  next  period  10-15,  Parur  gives  way  to  Tiruvalla  in  favour  of  males, 
and  to  Kottayam  in  favour  of  females.  With  the  exception  of  Vilavankod,  all  the 
sea-coast  Taluks  show  a  high  percentage  of  literates  at  these  ages.  In  all  the  Taluks 
the  proportion  of  literates  increases  in  this  and  the  next  age -groups.  In  the  period 
20  and  over  when  very  few  of  those  who  ever  wish  to  learn  remain  unschooled, 
Kottayam  and  Minachil  are  seen  to  proceed  abreast  of  each  other  in  regard  to  males. 
Tiruvalla  comes  third,  Ambalapuzha,  Trivandrum  and  Parur  following  in  order. 
In  respect  of  educated  elderly  females,  Parur  shows  relatively  the  greatest  number 
and  Trivandrum  intervenes  between  Tiruvalla  and  Ambalapuzha. 

The  high  proportion  of  literate  males  and  females  in  the  Taluks  of  Kottayam, 
Tiruvalla,  Changanachery,  Minachil  and  Parur  which  mainly  comprise  the  sphere 
of  early  Christian  influence  and  the  low  ratios  exhibited  by  the  Taluks  of  Nedu- 
mangad,  Muvattupuzha,  Vilavankod,  Kunnattur  and  Kunnatnad  may  be  specially 
noticed  in  this  connection. 
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CHAP.  vii.  139.     The  different  religions  exhibit  comparatively   wide   variations  in   the 

139.  amount  o£  literacy  among  their  respective   followers. 

literacy  by  religrion.        Foremost  among  the  literates  of  any  religion   stand 

SUBSIDIARY  Tables  n  &  VII.  _  "^  .„■,       -r^  .  it?i 

the  Christians.  Even  if  the  Eurasians  and  Europeans 
are  excluded  from  calculation,  the  Native  Christian  community  is,  in  respect  of  both 
sexes,  the  best  educated  and  return  a  percentage  of  lo"  7.  The  Hindus  come  next 
with  a  ratio  11-7  in  the  hundred,  the  Musalmans  with  8' 6  per  cent,  of  literates, 
being  far  below  the  general  average.  The  Hill-tribes  come  last  with  but  2  persons 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  a  thousand  of  their  population. 

Viewed  in  relation  to  sex,  the  ratios  of  female  to  male  literacy  arrange  them- 
seh-es  in  a  descending  order  from  one-fifth  in  the  Christian  to  one-eighth  in  the 
Hindu  and  one-fifteenth  in  the  Musalman.  Among  the  Animists,  the  males  are 
four  times  as  literate  as  the  females.  This  should  not  be  taken  as  expressive  of  a; 
high  state  of  female  education,  but  indicates,  on  the  contrary,  the  sparseness  of  liter- 
ate males.  It  further  shows  that  in  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Hill-men  under  a 
course  of  literate  training,  no  sentiment  intervenes  to  take  the  females  out  of  its 
reach. 

The  comparison  of  the  several  religions  is  best  appreciated  from  the  figures 
for  the  illiterate  in  each.  As  the  Christian  males  and  females  show  the  highest  degree 
of  education,  the  illiterates  are  relatively  fewest.  Taking  males  first,  in  a  thousand 
of  the  sex,  the  Christian  illiterates  number  741.  The  Hindus  follow  closely  with 
792  on  the  same  average,  while  the  Musalmans  return  842  as  being  unable  to  read 
and  write.  Among  the  Animist  males,  997  in  every  1,000  are  uneducated  in 
the  Census  sense  of  the  term.  As  regards  female  literacy,  the  Christians  again  come 
off  not  only  the  first,  but  far  ahead  of  the  other  religionists.  The  Hindu  females 
show  the  next  best  results,  though  a  good  interval  separates  them  froni  their 
Christian  sisters,  the  proportion  of  educated  among  the  former  being  25  per  raille 
against  52  among  the  latter.  The  Musalman  females  return  one  literate  in  100  of 
their  sex,  while  the  Animistic  women  are  practically  uneducated. 

The  literacy  figures  for  the  three  main  religions  are  worked  out  in  detail  for 
each  Taluk  and  are  shown  in  Subsidiary  Table  VII.  In  this  Table,  two  columns  are 
added  for  each  religion  showing  the  order  of  the  Taluks  in  regard  to  educational 
status  and  in  respect  of  numerical  strength.  It  is  seen  that  the  serial  order  in  the 
two  cases  is  not  generally  the  same  in  regard  to  Hindus  and  Musalmans  and  not 
often  tallies  in  respect  of  Christians.  It  is  also  noted  that  certain  Taluks  such  as 
Kottayam,  Tiruvalla  and  Minachil  show  high  proportions  of  literates  in  every  one  of 
the  religions,  though  in  respect  of  the  proportions  of  the  Hindu  and  Musalman 
populations,  these  Taluks  rank  low.  In  Taluks  where  the  Christians  are  more 
numerous  than  in  others,  the  Uterates  too  generally  predominate. 

140.     For  purposes  of  comparison  in  reference  to  age,  the  three  main  religions 

Xiiteracy  by  reiig-ion  <&.  ag'e.  alone  need  be  taken  into  account.  Education  is  practi- 

SUBS.D.ARY  TABLE  11.  cally  nou-cxisteut  among  the  Animists  and  their  total 

number   and  their  literate   averages  at   the   different   ages  are  too  small  to    bear 

comment. 

Taking  the  other  three  religions,  therefore,  we  note  that  each  successive  age- 
period  shows  a  higher  proportion  of  literates  in  both  the  sexes  taken  together  and 
in  respect  of  males  taken  separately.  In  regard  to  females,  the  ratio  at  the  period  20 
and  over  is  among  Hindus  and  Christians  relatively  less  than  at  the  two  immediately 
preceding  periods,  and  is  traceable  to  the  late  introduction  of  female  education  on  any 
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organized  scale.  At  each  age-period,  the  Christii{^iis  show  the  highest  ratios.  Below  10,  .__ 

16-6  per  mille  of  Christians,  11-3  of  Hindus  and  5-6  of  Musalmans  are  not  illiterate,  para.  141 
Between  the  ages  of  10  and  15,  the  proportions  on  a  like  average  seem  to  be 
125,  85  and  36  respectively.  Again  213  Christia»g,  149  Hindus  and  85  Musalmans 
in  1,000  each  represent  the  literate  'strength  at  15-20.  The  ages  which  take 
in  all  theye^rs  extending  from  20  and  beyond '-have  <2  3  6  Christians,  168  Hindus 
and  144  Musgilmans.  for  every  1,000  religionists  of  each  class.  Considering  the 
sexes  apart,  w©  find  that  among  males  of  20  and  oyer,  the  high  proportion  of 
the  illiterate  is  sipecially  marked  among  the  Muisalmans.  At  these  ages  73*8  per 
cent,  of  Musalman,,  69-5  per  cent,  of  Hindu  and  60*4  per  cent,  of  Christian,  inales 
are  iMterate.  Among  women  at  the  adult  ages,  1-4  per  cent.  Musalman,  2*8  per  cent- 
Hindu  and  6-4  per  cent.  Christian  are  educated.  In  all  the  religions,  the  maximum 
ratios  of  female  literacy  ate  exhibited  during  the  age-period  15-20,  where  the  percent- 
&ges  are  9*4  for  Christians,  4-9  for  Hindus  and  1-6  for  Musalmans. 

141.     A  study  of  the  diffusion  of  education  among -the  chief  castes,  tribes 
literacy  by  caste.  and  races  has  a  special  interest  of  its  own.     The  ex- 

suBsiDiARY  Table  V  ^^nt  to  which  literacy  has  filtered  down  to  groups  of 

different  social  standing  is  seen  from  the  figures  entered  in  Subsidiary  Table  V.  ' 
The  last  three  columns  of  that  Table  shows  the  proportions  of  illiteracy  in  the  whole 
caste  and  in  the  sexes  separately.  As  the  ratio  of  literacy  can  thus  be  inferred  at  a 
glance  it  is  not  separately  shown  in  the  Table  itself;  but  it  is  illustrated  by  means 
of  a  Diagram  (No,  19).  The  absolute  figures  for  the  selected  castes  will  be  found 
in  Table  TX. 

Mates^^-^The  Eurasians  are  the  most  literate  of  all  communities,  the  illi- 
terates numbering  only  238  in  a  thousand  of  the  sex.  The  Brahmins  follow  a  close 
second  of  whom  the  Malayala  Brahmins  show  a  slightly  lower  percentage  than  the 
other  Brahmins.  70  males  among  the  latter  are  literate  as  compared  with  66  among 
the  former.  Next  in  order  come  the  Ambalavasi,  the  Kanian,  the  Konkani,  the  Vellala 
and  the  Nayar.  The  amount  of  illiteracy  continues  to  increase  till  we  come  to  the 
Kammalas  who  have  seventy  six  persons  in  the  hundred  unable  to  read  and  write. 
On  the  lowest  rung  of  the  educational  ladder  are  the  Paraya  and  the  Pulaya.  Among 
the  Parayas  one  is  instructed  in  the  elements  of  learning  in  one  hundred  of  their  males, 
while  the  Pulayan  runs  the  average  with  333  as  the  denominator.  Of  the  castes 
engaged  in  field-labor,  the  Pulayan  is  most  innocent  in  the  literate  art  and  is  not 
far  removed  in  this  regard  from  the  people  inhabiting  the  hills  and  forests. 
To  understand  the  wide  gulf  in  point  of  general  education  that  separates  these 
classes,  from  the  rest  of  the  society,  one  has  only  to  mark  that  the  next  higher 
classes  the  Channans  in  the  south  and  Valans  in  the  north,  return  literate  ratios  of 
7  and  6  per  cent,  respectively.  The  Ilavas,  a  large  industrial  community,  are 
still  higher  up,  14  males  in  the  hundred  being  able  to  read  and  write. 

Females. — The  statistics  of  female  education  present  wider  variations.  But  there 
is  not  much  to  mention,  as  education  has  hardly  taken  firm  grip  of  the  gentler  sex. 
The  Eurasian  females  own  relatively  the  greatest  number  of  literates,  there  beiiiu' 
only  33  per  cent,  of  the  sex  not  yet  versed  in  the  two  Pb's.  The  women  of  the 
Malayala  Brahmins  follow  their  English  sisters  in  enlightenment,  but  for  them, 
the  proportion' of  illiteracy  is  no  less  than  80'8  per  cent.  Among  the  other 
Brdhmins,  90  women  per  hundred  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  the  Ambalas-asis 
intervening  with  an  illiterate  strength  of  84  per  cent.  The  Nayar,  the  Kanian, 
the   Maran  and  the   Vellala  are  the  next  best  educated.     Among  the   Kuravans 
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CKAF.  VII.   Ivudumis,  Maravas,  Vanians,  Marakans,  Parayans,  Channans,  Valans  and  Pulayans, 
PARA.  142.    yygj.  99  per  cent,   of  the   females  are  illiterate.     It  is   noteworthy  that  among  the 
Xati\e  Christians,  the  ratio  of  ilhterates  is  as  high  as  94  per  cent. 

142.  Of  the   14,869  persons   returned  as   possessed  of  literacy  in   English, 

,,^  .     ™     ,-  ^  1,452  are  Europeans  asnd  Eurasians.     Leaving  these 

Ziiteracy  m  Eng'lish.  '  *^  ct       n        i 

out  of  account,  we  have  13,41  7  persons — 12,196  males 

and  1,221  females — who  can  read  and  write  the  English  Language.  In  other  words 
1  person  in  every  220  of  the  population  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English 
has  a  literary  acquaintance  with  that  language.  For  males  alone  the  pro- 
portion is  one  in  every  122.  Putting  it  in  another  way  99"2  per  cent.  o£ 
the  males  are  entirely  ignorant  of  this  language.  Among  females,  only  one 
in  1,000  of  the  entire  population  is  able  to  read  and  write  English.  Com- 
paring the  three  religions,  the  proportion  is  higher  among  the  Christians 
than  in  any  other  religion  to  which  natives  of  the  State  belong,  15  males  and  4 
females  in  a  thousand  of  each  sex  being  returned  as  literate.  The  Hindus  follow 
with  7  males  and  "S  females. 

•  Columns   5-7   of  Subsidiary  Table  V  show    what  proportion    of  the  entire 

number  of  literates  in  each  of  the  selected  castes  are  literate  in  English.  Excepting  in 
regard  to  the  Eurasians,  education  is  most  English  in  character  among  the  Brahmins 
other  than  the   Malayala  and   purely   Vernacular  among  most  of  the  other  castes. 

Of  the  Hindus  who  can  read  and  write  English,  nearly  one-third  are  of  the 
Brahmin  caste.  The  Nayars  form  nearly  one-half.  On  the  caste  total  of  literate 
males,  the  Brahmins  form  214  per  mille  ;  the  Vellalas,  82  ;  the  Ambalavasis,  36  ; 
the  Nayars,  29  and  the  Native  Christians,  50.  Among  many  other  castes,  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  English  knowing  persons  are  insignificant. 

In  regard  to  females,  the  native  Christian  women  are  the  best  educated  in 
English  and  better  educated  than  even  the  males  of  most  other  castes. 

143.  Malayalam,  the  language  of  the  country,  naturally  claims  the  highest  pro- 
literacy  portion    of  the  total  educated.   In  1,000  males,  190 

In  the  Vernaculars.  are  Malayalam  literates.  Tamil  shows  but  a  fourth 
of  that  proportion.  The  corresponding  female  ratios  for  the  two  languages  are 
27-3  and  4-5.  The  difEerence  in  favour  of  Malayalam  is  highest  with  Christians. 
Among  Musalmans,  either  language  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  decidedly  greater 
attachment  than  the  other.  The  ratios  of  literacy  at  the  several  age-periods  in 
each  language  and  among  both  the  sexes  and  the  number  of  each  sex  taken 
separately  bear  to  each  other  much  the  same  relation  as  in  regard  to  literacy 
in   general.     They  need   not,  therefore,   be  commented  on  here. 

144.  The  higher  ratio  of  literacy  in  urban  areas  is  noticed  in  every   Taluk. 
Education  In  Towns.        Education  in  English  as  well  as  in  the  Vernaculars  is, 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLES  vHi  &  IX.  (jf  Qoursc,  exteudlug  more  rapidly  in  the  towns  than 
in  the  country.  The  best  educated  town  is  Kottayam  where  only  69"1  per  cent, 
at  all  ages  are  illiterate.  Trivandrum  returns  an  illiterate  proportion  of  71-9  per 
cent,  and  Parur,  7 7 "9.  These  are  followed  by  Changanachery,  AUeppey,  Nager- 
coil,  Quilon  and  Kayankulam  with  percentages  of  81  to  82*4.  Education  is  most 
backward  in  the  town  of  Shencottah  where  the  percentage  of  illiterates  rises  to 
89"9.  In  respect  of  literacy  in  English,  Kottayam  and  Trivandrum  again  come 
first,  the  Towns  next  in  order  being  Quilon,  Alleppey  and  Nagercoil. 

zz 
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145.  The  difficulty  o£  instituting  a  comparison  with  previous  Censuses  has  al-  ckap.  vii. 
Comparison  ■with  1891.       ready  been  referred  to  at  the  beginning  o£  this  Chapter.    I'AB.a.  147. 

Subsidiary  Table  VI.  Consequent  On  theoHiission  o£  the  'learning'  column  at 

this  enumeration,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  those  entered  as  'learning'  in  1891 
should  be  treated  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the  present 
Census  where  the  column  provided  for  only  literates  and  illiterates.  Unlike  the 
Census  of  1891,  the  persons  who  were  able  to  read  and  write  were  not  excluded 
from  the  'literate'  column  on  the  ground  that  they  were  still  under  instruction.  In 
view  to  S2cure  a  common  basis  for  comparison,  learners  over  15  years  of  age  were 
assumed  as  being  literate  and  added  to  the  literate  total  for  1891.  Subsidiary 
Table  VI  shows  the  comparison.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  figures,  the  advance 
made  does  not  seem  encouraging,  notwithstanding  that,  during  the  last  decade, 
education  has  made  greater  progress  than  before.  But  it  may  be  remembered 
that  the  basis  of  comparison  has  to  be  accepted  with  modification  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  at  this  Census  the  population  contains  a  relatively  greater  number  at  the 
youthful  ages  than  in  1891.  This,  while  swelling  the  population,  does  not  add 
to  the  number  of  literates  which  in  respect  of  the  school-going  youths  only  counts 
above  15,  Comparing  the  figures  such  as  they  are,  21  Taluks  show  an  improve- 
ment in  the  case  of  males  and  19  in  regard  to  females.  But  the  rate  varies  a 
good  deal.  Education  has  been  in  greatest  progress  in  Kottayam  and  least  so  in 
Kartikapalli, 

146.  As  in  1875  statistics  were  collected  for  all  literates  and  illiterates,  com- 

_  .  .  .    ,„„       parison  is   easier   with   the   figures    of  that    Census. 

Comparison  with  1875.       ^  i  •         owk  i 

132,702  persons  in  all  were  returned  ni  1875  as  edu- 
cated in  the  Census  meaning  of  the  term  and  gave  a  proportion  of  5' 7  in  every 
hundred  of  tha  population.  The  actual  number  of  literates  has  now  nearly  trebled 
and  is  364,8 LO,  the  ratio  on  the  total  population  being  12'4  per  cent.  Thus 
while  in  1875  only  one  in  every  20  persons  was  returned  as  instructed  in  reading  and 
writing,  now  one  in  every  8  comes  under  this  category.  In  other  words,  the 
proportion  of  illitera.t9s  has  declined  from  943  in  the  thousand  to  876.  The  vast 
strides  that  education  has  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  are  better 
appreciated  by  comparing  the  literate  proportions  by  sex.  While  11-08  per  cent, 
of  the  total  males  and  "46  of  the  females  were  returned  as  instructed  in  1875,  the 
ratio  has  now  doubled  in  the  case  of  the  sterner  sex  and  has  multiplied  itself  7  times 
in  reo-ard  to  the  gentler.  Taking  the  advance  in  the  main  religions  separately,  we 
notice  that  the  Hindus  and  the  Musalmans  are  twice  and  the  Christians  two  and  a 
half  times  as  literate  now  as  they  were  twenty  five  years  ago. 

147.  On  comparing  the  educational  statistics'of  this  State  with  those  of  other 

,^^    ^.  States   and  Provinces,    it  is   satisfactory  to  note  that 

Comparison  with  other  '  •' 

States  &.  Provinces.         Travancore  takes  the  foremost  rank  in  respect  ot  the 
SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  X.  ^q^.^]^  proportlon   able  to  read  and  write.     While  in 

this  State  one  in  every  8  persons  is  literate,  the  next  most  educated  State,  Baroda, 
returns  this  average  in  every  12  and  Bombay,  the  leading  Province  in  this  respect, 
one  in  every  14.  The  number  of  persons  among  whom  one  is  educated  ranges  in 
the  other  Provinces  and  States  from  16  in  Ajmer-Merwara  to  50  in  Grwalior. 

In  paint  of  female  education  too,  Travancore  continues  to  maintain  the  first 
position.  While  here  only  969  females  in  1,000  of  the  sex  are  still  uninstructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  the  ratio  varies  elsewhere  from  989  in  Bombay  to  999 
in  G-walior.     Female  literacy  in  this  State  is  thus  seen  to  be  thrice  that  of  the  most 
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CHAP.  vix.  advanced  Province  in  all  India.  In  i-espect  of  English  education,  however,  Travancore 
PARA.  147.  is  being  superseded  by  other  States  and  Provinces.  The  proportion  of  English  liter- 
ates to  the  total  population  is  less  than  in  Ajmer-Merwara  and  Bombay 
but  is  equal  to  Madras  and  Mysore,  all  the  others  coming  behind.  But  the  ratio  of 
the  English  educated  to  the  aggregate  literates  is  still  lower,  being  in  advance  of 
only  Baroda  and  Gwalior.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  refreshing  to  observe  that  tlie 
Vernaculars  are  holding  their  ground  on  this  side  of  the  gh&ts  better  than  elsewhere. 
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Subsidiary  Tablp:  I. — Education  by  Age  andSex. — GE.yERAL  POPULATION. 


Agk- 

lElUOI). 

Number  in  1,000. 

Number 

IN  1,000  Literate  in 

Number  in 

1,000  Literate 

IN  English. 

Femai.es  to  1,CC0 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Malayalam. 

Tamil. 

Other 
Languages. 

Males. 

Meg 

<D 

"3 

S 
o 

1 

03 

0) 

<D 

<o 

a) 

"3 
S 

to 

o 

6 
S 

o 

EH 

6 

1 

6 
1 

6 
1 

s 

•r-< 

t~*  zi 

1 

2 

3     1     4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

)2 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

0—10  .. 
10-15  .. 
1.5-20  .. 
20  &  over. 

12-2 

91-9 

159-2 

180-2 

17-3 
136-3 
264-1 
319-6 

7-3 
431 
57-9 
35-1 

987-8 
908-1 
840-8 
819-8 

982-7 
863-7 
735-9 
680-4 

992-7 
956-9 
942-1 
964-9 

15-5 
125-0 
239-8 
280-6 

6-5 
39-3 
520 
31-0 

20 
23-4 
590 
91-1 

1-0 

5-5 
8-7 
5-4 

-2 
1-3 

6-3 

-1 

-4 
-8 
-7 

■3 

41 

10-0 

G-7 

•4 

6-0 

17-6 

11-9 

•2 
20 
2-7 
1-4 

1-3 

436 
288 
227 
106 

1,048 
1,010 
1,324 
1,362 

515 
302 
157 
111 

Total  . . 

123-6 

214-7 

30-7 

876-4 

785-3 

969-3 

190-0 

27-3 

57-3 

4-5 

3-9 

-5 

5-0 

8-7 

140 

1,211 

141 

SUBSIDIAKY  T 

ABLE 

II.- 

-Education  hy  Age,  Sex  and  Religion. — (1)  1^1  INDUS. 

Age- 
period. 

NUMBBH  IN  1,000. 

Number  in  1,000  Literate  in 

NtJMBV.R  IN 

1,000  Literate 
in  English. 

Females  to  1,000 
Males. 

Literate 

Illiterate. 

Malayalam. 

Tamil. 

Other 
Languages. 

Is 

<6 

a5 

1 

<o 

ta 

dj 

a5 

"3 

<o 

"3 

1^ 

6 
1 

1 

3 
^ 

0) 

i 

3 

•a 

3 

ii 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

0-10.. 
10-15  . . 
15—20  . . 
20  &  over 

11-3 

85-9 

149-5 

168-2 

16-8 
132-3 
253-6 
304-9 

6-1 
35-0 
49-9 
28-5 

988-7 
914-1 
850-5 
831-8 

983-2 
867-7 
746-4 
695-1 

993-9 
965-0 
950-1 
971-5 

15-2 
121-8 
231-8 
263-8 

5-5 
32-9 
46-0 
26-2 

3-1 
26-4 
66-2 
99-4 

-9 
4-5 
6-9 
4-2 

-1 

■8 

2-9 

4-3 

-1 
-2 
-4 
-4 

-2 

2-8 
7-7 
5-0 

•3 

4-9 

15-2 

9-7 

•0 
-4 
-5 
-3 

373 

242 

205 

92 

1.043 
1,016 
1,330 
1,369 

197 
71 
36 

28 

Total . . 

117-1 

207-9 

25-4 

882-9 

792-1 

974-6 

184-7 

23-5 

63-7 

3-6 

2-7         -3 

3-8 

7-3 

-3 

121 

1,218 

35 

Subsidiary  Table  II.- 

—Education  hy  Age, 

Sex 

and 

Relig 

ion.- 

-(2) 

MUSALMANS. 

Age- 

PBRIOD. 

Number  in  1,000. 

Number  in  1,000  Literate  in 

Number  in 

1,000  Literate 

IN  English. 

Females  to  1,000  | 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Malayalam. 

Tamil. 

other 
Languages. 

Males 

'a 

i 

1 

EH 

6 

"3 

■3 

6 

.2 

'3 

6 

a 

6 

6 
1 

3 

6 

CD 

6 

'►3 

i 

3 

M 

si 

3.S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

0—10.. 
10-15  . . 
1.5—20  . . 
20  &  over 

5-6 

36-0 

85-0 

144-3 

8-1 

59-7 

153-3 

261-3 

3-1 

9-4 
16-2 
14-2 

994-4 
964-0 
915-0 
855-7 

991-9 
940-3 
846-7 
738-7 

996-9 
990-6 
983-8 
985-8 

4-8 

40-3 

102-1 

163-7 

1-8 
6-2 
7-7 
8-1 

3-7 

22-7 

66-4 

128-2 

1-1 
3-2 
60 
5-2 

1-4 

9-8 

24-1 

39-6 

-9 
2-3 
5-4 

4-0 

-3 
1-3 
1-4 

■6 
2-6 
2-5 

-1 

379 

141 

105 

49 

1,008 

938 

1,155 

1,200 

44 
31 

Total  . . 

86-6 

157-6 

10-6 

913-4 

842-4 

989-4 

99-6 

6-0 

75-6 

3-9 

24-1 

3-0 

-9 

1-6 

-1 

63 

1,098 

A 

Subsidiary  Table  I] 

. — Education  by  Age,,  Sex  and  Religion— 

-(3)  CHRISTIANS. 

Age- 
period. 

Number  in  1,000. 

Number  in  1,000  Literate  in 

Number  in 

1,000  Literate 

IN  English. 

Females  to  1,000 
Males. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Malayalam.        Tamil.        Lan'i^ages. 

S  dJ 
"05 

O 

6 

a 

3 

o 

B 

o 

1 

,2 

03 

-3 

c3 

S 
1^ 

■a 
1 

CD 

1 

"3 

1 

;3 

1 
1 

II 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

;  0—10  ... 
;10— 15  ... 
15— 20  .. 
20 -&  over. 

16-6 
125-8 
213-1 
236-3 

21-8 
172-4 
B32-5 
396-2 

11-7 
74-8 
94-9 
64-0 

983-4 
874-2 
786-9 
763-7 

978-2 
827-6 
667-5 
604-8 

988-3 
925-2 
905-1 
936-0 

19-8 
160-5 
307-9 
362-2 

10-4 
66-1 
81-5 
54-6 

2-2 
16-4 
38-8 
58-9 

1-2 

9-0 

15-0 

9-6 

-0 

•5 

1-1 

3-0 

-0 
-2 
-7 
-5 

-9 

8-7 

19-5 

13-8 

1-1 
10-5 
29-3 
21-6 

-7 
6-8 
9-8 
5-3 

570 
397 
288 
149 

1,073 
1,022 
1,368 
1,427 

714 
590 
337 
228 

TOTAt . . 

157-5 

258-8 

52-7 

842-5 

741-2 

947-3 

237-7 

45-5 

36-1 

7-6 

1-7 

•4 

10-0 

15-3 

4-6 

197 

1,236 

290 

1^12 
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Subsidiary  Tablk  II. — Education  by  Age,  Sex  and  Religion. — (4)  ANTMISTS. 


Age- 

PEKIOD. 

Number  in  1,000. 

Number  in  1,000  Literate  in 

Number  in 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Malayalam. 

Tamil. 

other 
Languages. 

1,000  Literate 
IN  English. 

Males. 

02 
O 

pq 

d 



® 
"3 
S 

3 

o 

<D 

-2 

a5 

6 
"3 

■a 
a 

1 

S 

3 

"o 

<6 

a5 
■3 

i 

16 

ID 

§3 

1 

■  i 

1— 1 

.11 

1 

2 

3 

* 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

0-10  .. 
10—15  .. 
15-20  .. 
20  &  over. 

•7 
2-4 
3-2 

1-2 
3-6 
5-2 

1-4 
12 

1,000 
999-3 
997-6 
996-8 

1,000 
998-8 
996-4 
994-8 

1,000 
1,000 
998-6 
998-8 

1-2 
36 
5-2 

1-4 
1-2 

■4 

•• 

.. 

•• 

"' 

TOTAI.  . . 

21 ;     3-3 

•8 

997-9 

996-7 

999-2 

3-3 

-8 

-2 

•• 

1 

Subsidiary  Table  III. — Education  by  Age,  Sex  and  Natural  Divisions  or  Taluks. 


Natural  Divisions 
OR  Taluks. 


1 


Literate  i'er  1,000. 


10. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


10 


15. 


Males. 


Fe. 
males. 


15  —  20. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


20  and  over. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


AH  ages. 


Both 

Sexes. 


10 


Males. 


11 


Fe- 
males. 


12 


We  tern  Dili  io:i. 

1 .  Agastisvaram      . .     . . 

'I.  Eraniel        

3.  Vilavankod 

4.  Neyyattinkara  . . 

5.  Tri  van  drum 

6.  Chii-i  yinkil 

7.  Quiloa 

8.  Karunagapalli   . . 

9.  Kartikapalli 

10.  Ambalapuzha    . . 

11.  Sharlallay 

12.  Farm- 

13.  Vaikam        

14.  Tiruvalla 

V.J,  Mavelikara 

Total 


Ka  tern   IHi  i  ion. 

10.  Tovala 

17.  Kalkulam   . . 

1«.  Nodumangad 

19.  Kottarakara 

20.  P^.ittanapnram 
•1\.  Shencottah.. 
-^2.  Kaunattur  . . 
2;!.  ("lengaunur 
'Zi.  Chvnga!ia:;hery 
2.J.  Kottayam   . . 
2(;.  Ettumainii-  . . 
1^7.  Minachil     . . 
-i-l.  Todu-puiha  . , 
2:1.  Muvattup-azha 
.30.  Kunnatnid 

31.  AUngad 

32.  Cdidamom  Hills 


Total 


Total,  State 


11-9 

4-6 

15-1 

4-8 

13-7 

6-4 

15-0 

6-5 

26-7 

17-3 

16-1 

2-8 

17-4 

6-5 

If.-l 

4-9 

18-2 

9-8 

25-(; 

8-8 

11-8 

7-!') 

42-5 

28-8 

25-8 

5-4 

25-6 

11-2 

18-1 

y-0 

19-5 


5-4 

9-7 

11-2 

102 

8-2 
102: 

4-5 
16-71 
21-0 
31-8 

9-6 
29-;-) 
19-6 
17-1 

4-7 
12  6 
20  0 


14-5 


a-T 


5  0 
3  0 
2-5 
2-9 
-0 
1-7 
6-7 
87 

14-5 
0-4 

12  1 
4-8 
4-2 
1-1 
4-7 

13-2 


106-4 
109-2 
84-4 
116-6 
1971 
107-7 
110-4 
105-0 
174-2 
186-7 
1317 
198-2 
164-3 
279-5 
1440 


149-2 


5-5 


VI'Z         '7-3 


98-7 

73-7 

93  0 

97-9 

60-7 

93  7 

6(;-3 

166  7 

17r9 

265-6 

109-5 

217  3 

119-8 

94-6 

59-0 

77-0 

09-7 


IIS'5 


13S-3 


350 
34-8 
2+6 
44-5 
79-1 
27-6 
3-^-2 
36-2 
57-8 
444 
41-1 
95-0 
35-2 
93-4 
48-9 


245-0 
209-9 
137-8 
189-6 
379-8 
201-1 
218-6 
211-4 
313-9 
365-7 
290-3 
316-0 
298-0 
482-2 
241-4 


40-0 


a?8-i 


19-3 
24-9 
133 
18-8 
20-2 
15  2 
17-0 
36-7 
83-1 
117-4 
26-9 
74-8 
17-8 
18-2 
9-8 
33-1 
22-7 


35-3 


43-1 


243-7 
165-0 
174-9 
188-4 
192.1 
166-7 
100-3 
3-27-3 
303-9 
489-4 
277-5 
433-9 
231-9 
169-0 
146'9 
109-7 
1-28-3 


245-3 
264-1 


56-8 
47-4 
37-7 
51.0 

112-7 
41-3 
41-0 
45-7 
63-4 
60-4 
62-2 

128-9 
47-0 

116-4 
60-4 


64-7 


37-8 
4-1-1 
29-5 
31-8 
27-8 
14-3 
26-5 
4S-8 
86-8 

119-7 
46-9 

1032 
22-6 
24-2 
24-1 
52-2 
41-2 

48-3 


57-S 


297-6 
301-2 
215-4 
236-0 
417-4 
236-5 
277-3 
256-6 
285-1 
427-6 
370-8 
392-4 
3.52-4 
514-9 
285-9 


2S-3 
26-1 
25-1 
27-2 
63-0 
19-8 
25-0 
22-8 
39-7 
41-5 
38-0 
92-2 
30-7 
66-5 
36-7 


328-6 


38-0 


355-3 
269-3 
239-0 
248-6 
244-4 
2.'-;2-6 
221-9 
379-9 
2.'<7-l 
533-0 
338-4 
527-1 
284-0 
225-5 
]a5'0 
246-8 
235-0 

30"7-6 


14-0 
25-2 
14-6 
14-1 
16-9 
10-7 
10-2 
26-9 
20-3 
68-7 
30-3 
68-9 
13-5 
18-8 
15'0 
36-4 
55-9 


31-1 


3ie-6 


35-1 


106-5 
109-0 

80-7 

96-2 
176-3 

87-2 
106-7 

94-4 
120-6 
164-8 
139-2 
174-5 
136-1 
212-5 
115-0 


129-1 


115-2 

96-3 

85-3 

91-1 

94-3 

88-2 

76-2 

141-9 

165-4 

221-0 

121-3 

204-1 

100-6 

81-8 

64-9 

93-5 

114-4 


116-2 


123-6 


193-5 
195-0 
137-4 
163-1 
291-4 
158-6 
189-6 
169-5 
207-3 
291-9 
246-2 
267-0 
242-2 
356-7 
197-0 


223-3 


224-1 
169-8 
155-7 
167-7 
166-2 
166-0 
141-7 
254-S 
263-8 
368-8 
214-4 
846-4 
187-1 
147-4 
118-4 
157-1 
167-2 


803-3 


214rV 


24-9 
23-C 
21-3 
26-0 
58-2 
18-4 
22-9 
21-8 
36-5 
34-9 
32-9 
77-5 
26-0 
58-9 
32-9 


34-0 


13-1 
21-3 
K-9 
13-2 
14-9 
8-9 
10-2 
24-4 
61-9 
64-1 
24-7 
55-5 
1:2-2 
15-0 
11-3 
28-8 
38-4 


26-2 


3C'7 
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Subsidiary  Tablk  IV 


—English  Education  by  Age,  Sex  and  Natural 
Divisions  or   Taluks. 


Natural  Divisions 
OK  Taluks. 

Literate  pek  1,000. 

0- 

-10. 

10- 

-15. 

15—20. 

20  and  over. 

A 

LL  Ages:. 

Males 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Both 

Sexes. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

WeMem  Dhiiuon. 

1. 

Agastisvaram    . .     . . 

■6 

■4 

7-2 

1-2 

32-6 

3-5 

23-1 

1-8 

8-6 

160 

l-o 

"2. 

Eraniel       

•4 

■1 

4-9 

2-6 

13-8 

4-0 

10-4 

1-3 

4-4 

7-4 

1-4 

3. 

Vilavankod        . .     . . 

•1 

31 

■9 

6-5 

1-5 

6-7 

•4 

2-5 

4-4 

■4 

4. 

Neyyattinkara  . .      . . 

■1 

3-3 

■8 

8-6 

•3 

5-9 

•2 

2-4 

4-4 

■2 

5. 

Trivandrum      . .     . . 

31 

2-4 

35-1 

12-9 

94-8 

14-4 

64-3 

9-9 

29-0 

48-6 

8-8 

6. 

Chirayinkil 

•2 

.. 

2-2 

•3 

90 

•5 

7-7 

■6 

2-7 

5-1 

•4 

7. 

Quilon 

■9 

•2 

5-2 

3-9 

18-2 

4-7 

201 

2-8 

8-0 

13-6 

2-5 

8. 

Karunagapalli  . .     .  - 

■2 

2-5 

•1 

7-4 

1-5 

7-6 

1-2 

2-9 

.5-0 

■8 

9. 

Kartikapalli      . .     . . 

■1 

2-9 

•• 

16-2 

•6 

4-3 

•1 

2-1 

4-2 

•1 

10. 

Ambalapuzha    . .     . . 

1-3 

■4 

12-8 

3-5 

21-7 

3-4 

16-9 

2-4 

7-6 

12-9 

2-1 

11. 

Shertallay 

■1 

•1 

1-9 

•4 

4o 

•7 

4-7 

•3 

1-8 

3-2- 

■3 

12. 

Parur 

1-2 

•2 

9-3 

•2 

19-5 

4-4 

16-4 

3-2 

7-0 

11-7 

2-1 

13. 

Vaikam       

•5 

5-5 

7-9 

3-9 

•3 

1-9 

3-6 

■2 

14. 

Tiruvalla 

•1 

4-8 

•4 

13-3 

1-2 

6-9 

•4 

3-0 

5-5 

•4 

15. 

Mavelikara 

Total  .. 

Eaatem  DiHdon. 

•0 

•6 

•1 

5-7 

•6 

12-1 

1-7 

6-2 

•4 

2-8 

5-2 

•4 

■3 

7-2 

20 

19"9  1  3-0 

14-2 

1-7 

6-0 

10-4 

1-5 

16. 

Tovala        

■  ■ 

2-1 

.• 

7-1 

■7 

12-2 

•5 

3-8 

7-4 

•4 

17. 

Kalkulam 

•4 

•4 

4-7 

•3 

3-7 

2-7 

16-8 

ro 

5-4 

9-9 

■i) 

18. 

Nedumangad     . .     . . 

•1 

•2 

2-8 

3-3 

21 

8-6 

1-0 

3-0 

5-2 

■8 

19. 

Kottarakara 

•6 

•  • 

.31 

■3 

4-2 

•1 

1-4 

2-7 

•1 

20. 

Pattanapuram  . .     . . 

■3 

•2 

•3 

1-5 

3-8 

■9 

111 

1-4 

41 

6-8 

1-1 

21. 

Shencottah 

■2 

•2 

3-6 

•5 

13-5 

■• 

16-8 

1-2 

5-9 

10-8 

■8 

22. 

Kunnattur 

•• 

•4 

1-5 

•4 

•9 

23. 

Chengannur      . .     . . 

•1 

-1 

1-4 

•7 

3-6 

21 

■9 

1-6 

■1 

24. 

Changanachei-y . .     . . 

•2 

•1 

2-5 

•6 

15-2 

1-2 

7-7 

■9 

3-3 

5-8 

•6 

20. 

Kottayam 

1-1 

■9 

34-6 

21-3 

124-5 

21-9 

300 

3-3 

19-6 

32-1 

6-4 

26. 

Ettumanur 

•  • 

2'8 

5-6 

2-9 

■1 

1-2 

2-3 

•0 

27. 

MiBachil     

■4 

•1 

•9 

•3 

3-2 

4-0 

•2 

1-4 

2-(; 

•1 

28. 

Todupuzha        . .     ■  ■ 

ro 

•• 

1-4 

•• 

3-4 

10 

2-0 

29. 

Mnvattvipuzha  . .     . . 

•1 

1-4 

•7 

2-1 

2-9 

■3 

M 

1-9 

■2 

30. 

Kunnatnad        . .     . . 

■2 

•1 

•• 

3-3 

1-8 

■9 

■7 

1-2 

•1 

31. 

Alangad      

■1 

•3 

3-6 

1-3 

9-1 

1-7 

7-6 

1-0 

31 

5-3 

•9 

32. 

Cardamom  Hills 

Total  .. 
Total,  State  . . 

3-2 

•• 

7-0 

3-2 

16-4 

4-0 

57-7 

16-3 

25-7 

37-,''. 

8-0 
•9 

•2 

•1 

4-4 

1-9 

14-6 

2*3 

8-8 

■9 

3-8 

6-6 

■4 

•a 

6-0 

2*0 

17-6 

2-'7 

11-9 

1-4 

5-0 

8-7 

1-3 

2li 
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Subsidiary  Table  Y. — Education  by  Selected  Castes,  Tribes  or  Races. 


Castk. 
Tribe  ok  Race. 


Pkoportion  of 
eiterates  pee 
1,000  on  corkes- 
ponding  provin- 
cial total  op 
literates. 


Per- 
sons. 


Males 


Fe- 
males 


Per  Mille  on  Caste  total  op  persons  literate  in 


English. 


Per- 


Males 


Fe- 
males. 


Malay  alam. 


Pei- 


Males 


Fe- 
males. 


Tamil. 


Per- 
sons. 


Males 


Fe- 
males. 


Number 

OP  Illiterates 

PER  1,000. 


Per- 
sons. 


Males 


Fe- 
males. 


1 

HINDU. 
Ampalavasi 

Ampattan 

Brahmin  (Malayala) 

Brahmin  (.Others) 

Chekkala 

Chetti        

lUivan        

Kammalan 

Kanian       

Konkani 

Kuravan    

Kii-shnan  vakai 

Kudumi     

Marakkan 

Maran        

Maravan 

Nayar         

Pantaram 

Parayan     

Pulayan     

Shannan  (Channan) 

Valan         

Vanian       

Velan         

Vellalan     

MUSAL2[AN. 
Xative  Mahommedan 

ClIRISTIAX. 
Eurasian 

Xative  Christian 


10 


11         12 


13         14 


15        16 


7-6 

4-3 

11-6 

37-0 

4-3 

7-7 

98-5 

40-7 

8-4 

6-2 

•7 

3-8 

1-1 

1-9 

13-9 

11 

309-0 

3-2 

1-7 

ro 

15-8 
1-3 
3-0 
2-6 

31-0 

41-8 

2-9 
296-9 


6-8 
4-5 

10-6 

B7-7 

4-4 

8-4 

104-7 

43-9 
8-7 
6-8 
•6 
4-1 
1-1 
2-1 

13-8 

1-2 

305-7 

3-4 

1-7 

-9 

17-2 
1-4 
3-2 
2-6 

32-9 

44-9 


12-7 

2-8 

18-6 

32-3 

3-5 

2-8 

53-8 

18-2 

6-1 

2-6 

1-1 

1-6 

•6 

•9 

14-9 

•4 

332-1 

1-4 

1-6 

1-3 

6-1 

•7 

1-2 

2-6 

17-3 

19-5 


1-8      10-6 


284-0 


389-0 


28-6 
12-8 

5-2 
195-3 

9-5 
13-9 

4-9 

2-6 

•3 

24-6 

8-3 
21-8 

7- 

15-5 
10-7 
27-2 
27-1 

5-2 

9-6 

5-4 

10-2 

77-8 

5-2 

949-2 
51-1 


36-1 
11-1 

6-2 

214-7 

10-6 

14-2 

5-0 

2-7 

■4 

25-5 

10-3 

22-3 

8-4 
16-5 
12-3 
28-4 
29-7 

5-5 
10-8 

5-1 

10-7 

82-5 

5-4 

940-7 
50-3 


31-5 

1-2 

33-2 

8-0 
2-5 


8-5 


13-7 


10-5 


10-9 


14-2 

2-3 

960-0 
54-8 


996-0 
892-6 
990-3 
740-9 
800-3 
645-3 
985-0 
822-5 
995-4 
953-0 
933-0 
474-9 
815-6 
994-4 
994-9 
71-6 
993-9 
743-7 
150-6 
974-9 
189-4 
1,000 
515-2 
997-9 
544-8 

654-7 

383-8 
917-6 


995-9 
886-6 
988-5 
752-7 
802-7 
644-8 
984-8 
824-6 
995-7 
957-9 
922-7 
472-3 
801-1 
994-0 
995-0 
72-4 
993-4 
740-4 
151-6 
976-7 
184-6 
1,000 
521-9 
997-6 
543-3 

657-7 

471-2 
924-1 


996-5 
960-7 
997-6 
642-5 
778-5 
656-0 
987-6 
787-5 
992-7 
864-4 
1,000 
520-5 
1,000 
1,000 
994-0 
55-6 
997-2 
803-3 
142-9 
965-5 
284-7 
1,000 
392-9 
1,000 
564-4 

606-0 

274-8 
884-2 


135-9 
204-6 

78-3 
794-3 
385-1 
588-5 

82-0 
271-5 
129-2 
204-6 

86-8 
932-3 

83-1 
103-1 
1.34-7 
985-2 
208-6 
413-3 
852-2 

41-9 
904-6 

745-2 

33-5 

814-6 

484-5 

142-1 
140-3 


164-8 
207-4 

92-9 
809-4 
368-5 
592-1 

83-5 
272-6 
135-9 
206-5 
108-2 
935-4 

84-0 
109-3 
147-5 
984-5 
231-1 
418-0 
862-8 

43-3 
911-0 

741-9 

38-2 

826-0 

490-9 

188-1 
139-4 


24-6 
173-2 

19-2 
668-7 
335-4 
512-0 

62-0 
251-8 

61-8 
169-5 

876-7 
71-4 

50-9 
1,000 

60-8 
327-9 
857-1 

34-5 
777-4 

750-0 

659-8 

379-2 

84-6 
144-9 


629-1 

910-4 

554-0 

594-4 

896-4 

828-3 

927-0 

876-0 

705-0 

727-6 

995-5 

847-4 

947-1 

939-3 

797-1 

942-8 

783-6 

903-1 

99M 

998-3 

963-0 

966-6 

922-2 

918-3 

769-3 

917-9 

286-1 
844-3 


423-8 

837-5 

337-4 

302-3 

813-3 

670-4 

862-9 

766-9 

481-3 

509-5 

992-5 

706-8 

910-1 

884-5 

645-6 

892-1 

624-2 

819-3 

984-4 

997-2 

930-2 

938-6 

853-2 

854-3 

565-8 

849-5 

238-7 
742-9 


843-6 

985-3 

808-6 

909-7 

979-2 

984-8 

990-2 

986-3 

944-9 

970-2 

998-3 

984-0 

991-5 

993-2 

946-8 

994-8 

942-9 

989-6 

998-0 

999-4 

996-4 

995-6 

991-9 

980-4 

968-6 

990-3 

337-5 
949-0 
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Subsidiary  VI. — Progress  of  Education  since  1891  by 
Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


Natural  Divisions 

NtIMBKR  OJi' 

Literates  above 

Number  of           j 
Literates  above 

Variation  : 

Increase  (+) 

OR  Decrease  (.—). 

AND  Taldks. 

15  YEARS  OF  AGE 

IN  1,000  Males. 

15  YEARS  Ob'  AGE 

in  1,000  Females. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Western  Division. 

1. 

Agastisvaram    . . 

17'7-3 

199-3 

19'9 

39-8 

-   22-0 

-   19-9 

2. 

Eraniel 

176-9 

168-0 

17-5 

19-2 

+     8-9 

-     1-7 

3. 

Vilavankod 

123-4: 

152-3 

16-3 

11-4 

—  28-9 

+     4-9 

4. 

Neyyattinkara  . . 

144-9 

107-7 

19-3 

10-5 

-   22-8 

+     8-8 

5. 

Trivandrum 

261-6 

2720 

44-7 

52-8 

-   10-4 

-     8-1 

6. 

Chirayinkil 

141-1 

144-8 

14-5 

125 

-     3-7 

+     2-0 

7. 

Quilon 

171-8 

182-4 

17-5 

15-5 

-    10-6 

+     2-0 

8. 

Karunagapalii  . . 

152-8 

103-6 

16-5 

13-6 

+   49-2 

+     2-9 

9. 

Kartikapalli 

181-5 

178-1 

27-4 

260 

+     3-4 

+       -8 

10. 

Ambalapuzha    . . 

263-4 

247-1 

27-6 

150 

+    16-3 

+   12-6 

11. 

Shertallay 

227-5 

291-4 

26-4 

40-4 

-    63-9 

-   14-0 

12. 

Parur 

230-3 

167-3 

57*5 

21-7 

+   63-0 

+   35-8 

13. 

Vaikam 

215-2 

182-3 

20-8 

11-4 

+   32-9 

+     9-4 

14. 

Tiruvalla 

316-3 

257-2 

45-2 

24-4 

4-  69-1 

+   20-8 

15. 

Mavelikara 

Total    . . 
Eastern  Division. 

175-2 

150-8 

25-2 

8-1 

+   24-4 

+   17-1 

200-2 

1945 

26-1 

220 

+  5-7 

+  4-1 

16. 

Tovala 

210-9 

185-7 

11-1 

4-1 

+   25-2 

+     7-0 

17. 

Kalkulam 

158-5 

149-4 

17-1 

8-3 

+     9-1 

+     8-8 

18. 

Nedumangad     . . 

141-3 

133-9 

10-5 

15-9 

+     7-4 

-     5-4 

19. 

Kottarakara      . . 

152-6 

109-1 

10-4 

25-2 

+   43-5 

-   14-8 

20. 

Pattanapuram  . . 

157-7 

146-6 

11-8 

11-8 

+   11-1 

•• 

21. 

Shencottah 

152-6 

147-6 

7-0 

5-2 

+     4-9 

+     1-8 

22. 

Kunnattur 

132-5 

93-6 

7-7 

6-6 

+   38-9 

+     1-1 

23. 

Chengannur 

230-3 

223-8 

18-6 

9-9 

+     6-5 

+     8-7 

24. 

Changanachery.. 

236-5 

190-4 

500 

30-8 

+   46-1 

+    19-2 

25. 

Kottayam 

327-1 

212-2 

47-2 

32-5 

+  114-9 

+    14-7 

26. 

Ettumanur 

197-9 

254-3 

19-9 

24-8 

-   56-4 

-     4-9 

27. 

Minachil 

311-5 

335-5 

43-8 

26-2 

-   24-0 

+   17-6 

28. 

Todupuzha 

167-1 

105-9 

8-7 

77-8 

+   61-2 

—  69-1 

29. 

Muvattupuzha  . . 

130-8 

110-0 

11-6 

27-3 

+   20-8 

—  15-7 

30. 

Kunnatnad 

109-8 

156-6 

9-9 

46-4 

-   46-7 

—  40-5 

31. 

Alangad 

144-0 

126-5 

23-3 

53-8 

+    17-5 

—  30-5 

32. 

Cardamom  Hills 

Total     . . 
Total,  State     . . 

154-8 

117-3 

31-4 

8-5 

+   37-5 

+   22-9 

184-9 

163-4 

20-6 

25-8 

+  15-5 

-5-2 

193-6 

183-8 

23-8 

23-6 

+  9-8 

+     -2 
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SuBSIUI. 

i.KY  Table  VII.- 

—Education  by  Religion  and  Tdiihs. 

ProportioJ*  pes  10.000. 

HlNDCS. 

MUSALMANS. 

Chkistians. 

Talfks. 

Hindus. 

Musal-     Christians 
mans. 

Order 
Order         ■■^^ 

'"        respect 
respect    ^f  „„. 

.,  01        merical 
iteracy.  strength  ' 

Order 

in 
respect 

of 
iteracy.  , 

Order 

in 
respect 

of  nu- 
merical 
trength 

Order         i„ 

"1        respect 
respect     in  nu- 
.   oi        merical 
iteracy.  strength 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 
^       1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1.  Tovala      .. 

1,224-0 

708-9 

919-7 

10 

30 

22 

29 

27 

2.S 

2.  Agastisvaram      . . 

1,072-4 

551-8 

1,124-6 

17 

15 

27 

21 

23 

15 

.■'i.  Eraniel     .. 

1,132-4 

1,225-8 

971-8 

14 

11 

11 

20 

25 

10 

4.  Kalkulam 

1,027-4 

1,275-1 

708-3 

20 

23 

10 

24 

30 

19 

.'i.  Vilavankod 

881-1 

1,583-6 

494-1 

27 

18 

7 

27 

32 

18 

(■>.  Neyyattinkara    . . 

1,007-4 

995-3 

833-4 

21 

1 

18 

10 

29 

12 

7.  Trivandi-um 

1,832-3 

1,018-1 

1,946-4 

2 

2 

15 

5 

9 

21 

8.  Nedumangad 

927-0 

536-9 

1,141-8 

25 

21 

2S 

11 

22 

29 

9.  Chirayinkil 

906-3 

632-0 

1,543-9 

26 

5 

25 

1 

14 

31 

10.  Kottarakara 

9.32-5 

857-7 

1,155-9 

24 

19 

23 

14 

21 

23 

11.  Pattanapuram    .. 

1,052-8 

838-9 

1,401-3 

19 

28 

21 

12 

17 

27 

12.  Shencottah 

845-5 

1,007-1 

1,758-0 

28 

27 

16 

25 

13 

32 

Vd.  Quilon      .. 

1,084-5 

887-2 

1,241-7 

15 

6 

19 

3 

20 

16 

14.  Kunnattur 

704-5 

.345-9 

1,241-9 

32 

16 

31 

19 

19 

22 

15.  Karunagapalli    .. 

959-4 

474-6 

1,513-7 

23 

4 

29 

2 

15 

24 

16.  Kartikapalli 

1,146-9 

884-7 

1,987-6 

13 

9 

20 

9 

w 

26 

17.  Mavelikara 

1,056-4 

617-0 

1,853-6 

18 

7 

26 

13 

12 

17 

18.  Chengannnr 

1,217-3 

1,133-5 

1,909-5 

11 

12 

14 

22 

11 

8 

19.  Tii-uvalla.. 

1,772-2 

1,769-8 

2,076-2 

3 

8 

4 

26 

;', 

1 

20.  Ambalapuzha     . . 

1,540-1 

1,188-0 

2,109-5 

6 

14 

12 

7 

6 

11 

21.  Shertallay 

1,346-9 

1,615-9 

1,498-8 

8 

•> 

6 

15 

16 

0 

22.  Vaikam     .. 

1,242-0 

1,463-7 

1,946-4 

9 

10 

8 

18 

10 

•20 

23.  Ettumanur 

1,173-4 

2,408-8 

1,247-5 

12 

22 

3 

31 

IK 

4 

24.  Kottayam 

1,864-1 

1,732-9 

2,764-2 

1 

20 

5 

28 

'2 

7 

25.  Changanachery  . . 

1,390-9 

1,374-7 

2,041  -3 

7 

24 

!) 

17 

7 

5 

26.  Minachil  . . 

1,690-0 

4,305-9 

2,243-2 

4 

29 

1 

30 

4 

6 

27.  Muvattupuzha    . . 

815-9 

648-0 

853-1 

29 

17 

24 

8 

28 

2 

2-i.  Todupuzha 

970-9 

998-4 

1.111-0 

22 

31 

17 

23 

24 

-'.") 

29.  Kunnatnad 

723-4 

203-3 

067-1 

31 

13 

32 

4 

:'.l 

3 

30.  Alangad    .. 

1,074-2 

433-3 

962-1 

16 

26 

.30 

6 

2(; 

13 

.01.  Parur 

1,603-9 

1,165-5 

2,158-9 

5 

25 

1.' 

16 

r, 

14 

32.  Cardamom  Hills 
Total     . . 

726-3 

4,092-2 

3,514-9 

30 

32 

0 

32 

1 

30 

1,170-9 

865-8 

l,574-'7 

•• 

3b 
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Subsidiary  Table  VIII. — Education  in  Urban  and  Rural  areas. 


TALUKS. 

URBAN. 

RUEAL. 

Number 

IN  1,000. 

Number 

IN  1,000. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Literate  in 
English. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Literate 
in  English. 

Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

Total 
Literate. 

Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

Total 
Literate. 

9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1.    Agastisvaram 

187-5 

812-5 

23-2 

123-7 

75-7 

924-3 

3-0 

39-4 

2.    Trivandrum 

280-9 

719-1 

61-7 

219-7 

97-0 

903-0 

4-1 

42-6 

3.    Shencottah       

101-4 

898-6 

10-2 

100-3 

84-2 

915-8 

45 

54-0 

4.    Quilon              

176-9 

823-1 

26-3 

148-5 

97-0 

903-0 

5-5 

57-0 

5.    KartikapaUi 

175-5 

824-5 

12-7 

72-4 

118-0 

882-0 

1-9 

16-4 

6.    Amaplapuzha 

188-8 

811-2 

23-9 

126-5 

.      160-1 

839-9 

2-9 

18-0 

7.    Kottayam         

308-6 

691-4 

75-7 

245-2 

201-0 

799-0 

6-8 

34-0 

8.    Changanachery 

189-5 

810-5 

10-7 

56-2 

161-1 

838-9 

1-9 

12-1 

9.    Parur 

Total 

220-3 

779-7 

18-9 

85-8 

164-2 

835-8 

4-3 

26-4 

225-6 

17174.4 

38-4 

iro-* 

116-8 

883-2 

2-8 

24-1 

Subsidiary   Table  IX. — Education  in  Towns  by  Age  and  Sex. 


Age- 
period. 

Number  in  1,000. 

Number  in  1,000  Literate  in 

Number  IN 

1,000 

Females  to  1,000 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Malayalam 

Tamil. 

Other 
Languages 

English. 

Males. 

i 

1 

6 

^ 
^ 

1 

a5 

o3 

_» 

^ 

Q 

<p 

1 

1 

6 

■3 

0 

i 

1 

■+3 

13 

1 

3« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

0—10    .. 
10—15    .. 
15—20    .. 
20  and  over 

Total  .. 

32-2 
202-0 
320-5 
302-2 

40-7 
274-1 
471-1 
499-0 

23-9 
123-9 
163-3 

93-3 

967-8 
798-0 
979-5 
697-8 

959-3 
725-9 
528-9 
501-0 

976-1 
870-1 
836-7 
906-7 

33-1 
226-3 
380-4 
365-5 

19-1 
103-3 
129-5 

71-8. 

11-5 

86-9 

198-6 

274-5 

5-3 
26-2 
42-5 
24-8 

1-0 

6-5 

22-6 

30-3 

-7 
2-4 
6-0 
4-9 

3-3 

35-4 
83-4 
46-8 

4-4 

54-4 

143-6 

80-3 

2-3 
15-3 
20-7 
11-3 

607-1 
417-4 
332-3 
176-1 

1,053-4 
1,114-2 
1,516-0 
1,704-7 

556-7 
260-9 
138-6 
132-3 

153-2 

225-6 

359-9 

86-2 

774-4 

640-0 

913-8 

271-1 

67-9 

181-5 

21-8 

19-7 

3-2 

38-4 

65-5 

10-4 

230-8 

1,375-4 
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Subsidiary  Table  X. — Literacy  in  Travancore  and  other  States  and  Provinces. 


Province 

OR 

State. 

Literates  in 

1,000  or 

Both  Sexes. 

Literates  in 
Females 

1,000 

Literates  in 
English. 

All 
ages. 

0—10. 

10-15. 

15—20. 

20  and 
-  over. 

All 
ages. 

0—15. 

15  and 
over. 

In 
1,000  of 
Popula- 
tion. 

In 

1,000  of 
Liter- 
ates. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1.  Ajmer-Merwara 

67 

12 

56 

71 

85 

9 

6 

9 

10 

150 

2.  Assam 

36 

7 

39 

48 

51 

4 

3 

5 

3 

92 

3.  Berar 

45 

7. 

44 

67 

57 

3 

3 

6 

3 

68 

4.  Bombay   

70 

13 

76 

106 

91 

11 

8 

12 

8 

121 

5.  Central  Provinces 

28 

3 

28 

43 

38 

2 

4 

2 

2 

74 

6.  Madras 

63 

7 

57 

96 

90 

9 

6 

11 

5 

79 

7.  Baroda 

88 

19 

93 

117 

109 

8 

7 

8 

3 

32 

8.  Grwalior    

24 

7 

32 

40 

26 

1 

1 

1 

1 

36 

9.  Mysore     

51 

9 

49 

86 

68 

8 

6 

9 

5 

98 

10.  Travancore. 

124 

12 

92 

159 

180 

31 

18 

34 

5 

41 
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Diagram.  NP  17. 

Showing  for  each  Taluk  the  number  of  literates  in  10,000  of 

Hindus, Musalmans  &  Christians. 


N9 


Taluks 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

1G 
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22 
S3 

24 
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29 

30 

31 
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Diagram.  NQ  18. 

Showing  the  literates  by  age  in  every  10,000  Hindus 

Musalmans  and  Christians. 


MALES 


!  Hindus  ten 

Musalmans 
Christians 

!  Hind  us 
Musalmans 
Cliristians 

{Hindus 
Musalmans 
Christians 

{Hindus  |i  w  t  >  ^ 

Musalmans 
Christians 
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Christians 
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Diagram.  NP  19. 
Showing  the  literates  in  every  10,000  of  certain  selected  castes. 
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Diagram  N©  20. 
Showing  the  number  of  English  literates  in  each  Taluk 
in  10,000  of  the  population. 


T  aluks. 
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LANGUAGE. 

(TABLE  X.) 


148.  General — 149.  Classification  of  Languages  returned — 150.  Malayalam 
— 151.  Tamil — 152.  Other  Indian  Vernaculars — 153.  European  Languages 
— 154.  Variation  from  previous  Census. 

14S.     "  Language  has  marvels  of  her  own  "  wrote  Prof.  Max  MitUer  "  which 
General  ^^^  unveils  to  the  enquiring  glance   of  the  patient 

student.     There  are  chronicles  below  her  surface,  there 
are  sermons  in  every  word."     Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  observations  the  langu- 
ages spoken  in  Travancore  will  not  be  unworthy  of  study.     Though  Malayalam  is 
the  chief  Vernacular  of  Travancore  and  is  the  house-hold  tongue  of  over  80  per 
cent,  of  its  population,  the  presence,  on  a  noticeable  scale,  of  other  languages  in  the 
country  serves  to  £urnish  indications  of  its  previous  history.  But  an  enquiry  into  their 
several  beginnings  and  mutual  relationships  would  take  us  far  afield.    It  -may,  how- 
ever, be  premised  that  the  position  of  Malayalam  in  reference  to  Tamil  and  Sanskrit 
is  more  filial  than  friendly  and  that  the  shaping  of  its  language  and  literature  that 
the  English  tongue  is  silently  engaged  in,  is,  if  not  already  marked,  bound  to 
show .  itself  in  profound  changes  before  long.   Malabar  in  its  Cis-ghatian  isolation 
was,  till  a  few  centuries  ago,  comparatively  free  from  outside  influences — a  circum- 
stance that  accounts  for  the  earliest  Hindu  customs  and  manners  being  found  here 
in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  elsewhere.     Sanskrit  was  the  appointed  lan- 
guage of  Indian  literature  and  Prakrit,  a  corruption  of  Sanskrit,  the  spoken  dialect. 
Philologists  have  not  been  wanting  who  have  traced  significant  affinities  between  all 
the   South  Indian  languages  and  the  Prakrit,  and  Manu  in  Book  X  of  his  Dharma 
Sdstra  refers  to  the  Dravidians  as  Kshatriyas — now  probably  altered  beyond  recog- 
nition by  vicissitudes  of  fortune  operating  over  an  immense  length  of  time — and  to  the 
Dravidiah  group  of  languages  as  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Aryan  family.    Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  record  left  by  the  great  legislator  of  India  has  not  yet  been  autho- 
ritatively disproved.     Under  the  orthodox  scheme  of  caste  as  it  is  now  tending  to  be 
even  in  the  West,  technical  education  in  arts  and  industries,  but  imparted  mostly  at 
home  by  the  natural  Gurus,  the  parents,  absorbed  the  greatest  attention  and  did  not 
require  any  more  culture  than  is  involved  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.     Na 
one  generally  would  concern  himself  with  the  literary  and  other  classics  who  had 
not  to  do  so  as  part  of  the  caste  ordinance.  The  preservation  of  the  literary  wealth  of 
the  country  in  a  lingua  incognito  to  the  general  only  served  to  add  to  its  sacredness 
and  dignity  and  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  grie%'ance  by  any.     But  with  the  shuffl- 
ing :>i  the  social  cards,   these  ideas  ceased  to  have  dominance  over  men's  minds. 
Confusion   o£   caste   functions   ensued,     Every  caste  wished   to   possess  the  hid- 
den patrimony  which  appeared  then  for  the  first  time  as  an  unrighteous  monopoly 
of  a  so-called  privileged  class.     Each  Vernacular  language  which,  under  a  co-opera- 
tive service  that  is  claimed  to  characterize  all  early  Iniian  institutions,  performed 
a   subsidiary  function   in  reference  to  the    common  heritage,    the    Sanskrit,   set 
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viix.  itself  up  in  rivalry  as  against  an  overlord  who  had  been  too  long  tolerated. 
General  literature,  philosophy,  science  and  even  ritualism  were  thrown  into  channels 
accessible  to  all.  This  happened  on  the  West  coast  as  in  the  rest  of  India  and 
it  was  under  circumstances  such  as  these  that  the  development  of  the  South  Indian 
Vernaculars  into  literary  languages  began.  The  exact  place  in  this  group  that 
may  be  assigned  to  Malayalam  and  its  relations  to  the  language  of  the  country 
beyond  the  ghats,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know. 

The  question  that  meets  the  enquirer  at  the  outset  is  whether  Malayalam  is 
an  independent  branch  of  the  Dravidian  group  or  only  a  recent  derivative  from  its 
chief  member,  the  Tamil.  Dr.  Gundert  held  that  it  was  independent,  but 
Dr.  Caldwell  took  the  other  view.  Referring  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
oldest  copper-plates  and  stone  inscriptions,  we  find  that  the  language  sho^vs 
very  little  resemblance  to  modern  Malayalam,  but  is  closely  akin  to  the  ancient 
classical  Tamil  known  as  Sen  Tamil.  There  are  in  them,  no  doubt,  words  and 
forms  which  are  peculiar  to  Malayalam  but  the  general  style  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written  is  Tamil.  No  one  that  is  unacquainted  with  Sen  Tamil 
can  understand  the  Syrian  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries. 
Ancient  Malayalam  works  now  extant  Tnay  be  taken  as  corroborative  evidence. 
Ramacharitam  which  is  about  the  earliest  Malayalam  composition  we  possess 
points  to  a  time  when  Malayalam  and  Tamil  exhibited  very  few  differences.  The 
Ramakathappattu  of  Ayyippilla  Asan  which  the  Nayars  of  South  Travancore 
cherish  with  great  reverence  even  to-day  and  the  Ramflyana  of  Kannassa  Panikkar 
are  essentially  Tamil  in  diction,  style  and  metre.  Taking  an  instance  of  a  work 
belonging  to  a  part  of  Malabar  further  north  than  Travancore,  we  note  that  the 
Payyanniir  Pattola  which,  from  internal  evidence,  has  been  adjudged  to  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Malayalam  era  and  the  Yatrakali  songs  of  the  Nambdtiris 
show  Tamil  admixture  on  a  large  scale.  Nor  do  the  earliest  documents  found  in  this 
country  read  a  different  tale.  In  money-acknowledgment-receipts,  in  sale  and  mort- 
gage deeds  and  in  time-honored  phrases  and  official  formulas,  Tamil  words,  pure 
and  simple,  are  found  to  occur.  Malayalam  poets  have  not  yet  left  off  number  and 
sex  inflexions  for  verbs,  unknown  to  modern  prose.  In  the  language  of  Pulayas 
and  analogous  castes,  Tamil  words  are  frequently  met  with.  Further  evidence 
of  the  parental  relation  of  Tamil  to  Malayalam  is  furnished  by  the  use  of  the 
Vatteluthu  or  the  Cherapandya  character  in  which  Malayalam  was  once  written, 
having  been  co-extensive  with  the  sway  of  the  Tamil  Language.  Till  very  recently, 
the  Malayalam  numerals  used  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Tamil  and  have  not 
yet  the  fractional  representations  for  which  Tamil  is  noted.  For  purposes  of 
accounts^  Tamil  figures,  Tamil  characters  and  even  Tamil  men  enjoy  a  traditional 
preference  in  Travancore.  These  and  similar  facts  have  been  taken  to  warrant  the 
(conclusion  that  the  history  of  Malayalam  is  but  that  of  a  local  dialect,  assuming, 
by  a  combination  of  circumstances  of  which  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Tamil 
kings  in  Malabar  was  one,  the  character  of  an  independent  language.  It  may, 
however,  be  stated  that,  though  the  literature  of  the  one  may  be  unintelligible  to 
the  students  of  the  other,  a  Malayali  and  a  Tamilian  are  never  perfect  strangers  and 
are  able  to  make  themselves  understood  without  appreciable  difficulty. 

In  trying  to  trace  the  evolution  of  Malayalam  in  order  of  time,  we  find  that 
the  ancient  Sanskrit  writers  called  all  the  South  Indian  languages  by  the  common 
name,  Dravidi.  But  Varahamihara,  the  great  Indian  Astronomer  of  the  6th 
century,  makes  a  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  branches.  This 
tempts  one  to  infer  that,  in  his  time,  the  beginnings  of  the  separation  of  Malayalam 
Hud  Tamil  were  being  made.     But  Albgriini,  the  :\Iusalman  scholar  at  the  court  of 
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Mahmild  of  Grhazni,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  says  "  Malibar  chap,  viii 
which  extends  from  Karoha  to  Kulam  is  300  parasangs  long.  The  whole  country  para.  149. 
produces  the  pan.  There  is  much  coined  gold  and  silver  here  which  is  not 
exported  to  any  place.  They  speak  a  mixed  language  like  the  men  of  the  Khabhalik 
in  the  direction  of  Riim  whom  they  resemble  in  many  respects."  Alb^runi  is  re- 
cognised as  a  faithful  chronicler  of  the  men  and  manners  of  his  time  and  in  all  pro- 
bability the  separation  had  not  then  become  complete.  When  we  come  to  the  13th 
century  we  find  Marco  Polo  remarking,  "  The  people  of  Melibar  have  a  language 
of  their  own  and  a  King  of  their  own  and  pay  tribute  to  nobody."*  Marco  Polo's 
visit  to  Malabar  was  in  1280  A.  D.  and  the  separation  mast  have  been  nearly 
over  by  that  time.  And  coming  to  more  recent  times,  we  find  Portuguese  writers 
giving  the  name  '  Maleama '  to  the  language  which  by  imperceptible  gradations  differ- 
entiated itself  and  became  absolutely  and  essentially  distinct  from  Tamil. 

In  connection  with  the  growth  and  development  of  Malayalam  as  a  literary 
language,  the  immortal  name  of  R4mS,nujan  Ezhuthachan  deserves  the  first  mention. 
The  poetical  style  of  Malayalam  composition  called  Manipravdlam  (literally  a 
string  of  gems  and  corals)  the  Macaroni  verse  of  Malabar,  then  came  into  prominence 
and  Malayalam  writings  in  general  began  to  assume  distinctive  characteristics. 
Various  other  influences  have  also  been  at  work.  Maharaja  M^rt^nda  Varma,  the 
conqueror  and  consolidator,  with  Dalawa  R^ma  lyen,  of  all  Travancore,  was  not  less 
renowned  in  the  love  of  letters.  AH  his  successors  have  been  accomplished  scholars 
and  distinguished  patrons  of  learning.  With  the  establishment  of  treaty  relations 
with  the  British,  the  English  language  began  to  influence  Malayalam  much  more 
than  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  which  had  gone  before,  but  which  had  only 
lent  some  words  relating  to  dress  and  commerce.  The  development  given  to  the 
language  by  the  propagandist  labors  of  Missionary  societies  in  Kottayam  and  Manga- 
iore  is  also  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection.  The  introduction  of  printing, 
the  organization  of  the  Travancore  Book  Committee  and  the  recognition  of  Mala- 
yalam as  one  of  the  optional  languages  by  the  University  of  Madras  were 
other  events  that  helped  the  cause  of  the  language  to  a  great  extent.  But 
the  most  remarkable  progress  belongs  to  the  last  vicennivmi.  During  this 
period,  several  useful  English  works  have  been  translated;  Sanskrit  plays  and  poems 
and  even  a  Tamil  book,  the  classic  Kural,f  have  been  rendered  into  Malayalam  ; 
original  writings  of  value  iiave  been  attempted  and  associations  for  providing 
healthy  nutrition  for  the  language  and  for  promoting  learning  have  been  organized. 
But  it  has  to  be  stated  at  the  same  time  that  a  great  deal  more  has  yet  to  be  done 
and  that  this  is  but  the  beginning.  Competitive  literature  of  all  kinds  has  first  to 
be  carefully  eschewed.  Accurate  accounts  of  the  country's  economic  condition 
-which  are  a  grave  desideratum  have  to  be  brought  into  existence  and  the  recognition 
that  is  slowly  progressing  has  yet  to  grow  deeper,  that  a  clear  conception  of  the  pre- 
sent with  reference  to  the  past — not  merely  the  dark  mediaeval — is  the  surest  guide  to 
the  correct  shaping  of  the  future  on  healthy  co-operative  lines.  Language  is  the  life 
of  the  nation  and  literary  patriotism  is  one  of  the  most  effective  known  to  history, 
149.     Of  the  Laijo-uages  for  which  statistics  have  been  collected  for  India  at  this 

Census,  forty-one  have  been  returned  from  Travan- 
X.aSffu^ag'es^returned.       core.     In  Imperial  Table  -X,  they  have  been  arranged 
suEsiofABT  TABi^B  I.  into  the  three  following  groups  :— 

A.     Vern?iculars  of  India, 


1.    Yernaoulars  of  Trg,vancore. 

No.  of  langraages  returned 


«■  Page  312,  Vol.  II,  Colonel  Yule's 'Miirco  Polo.'  ,. 

t  By  ifr.  A.  Govinda  EMlay,  B.A.,  B.I,.,  Judge,  Travancore  High  Court,  who  has  also  translated  the  Bhagavat  Gita  and 
gjjakespeare's  '  King  Lear,'  ancf '  Merchaijt  pf  Venice,' 
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No.  of  languages  returned. . 

B.  Vernaculars  of  Asiatic  countries  beyond  India. 

No.  of  languages  returned 5 

C.  European  languages. 

No.  of  languages  returned 10 

To  enable  the  statistics  relating  to  language  being  incorporated  Avitb  the 
results  of  the  Linguistic  Survey,  copies  of  Dr.  Grierson's  Index  of  Languages 
were  circulated  among  Census  officers.  In  Subsidiary  Table  I  appended  to  this 
Chapter,  the  languages  returned  have  been,  it  will  be  noted,  brought  into  accord  with 
the  classification  furnished  by  him.  The  languages  foreign  to  India  have  been 
shown  separately  as  per  the  scheme  shown  in  the  Supplementary  Index.  A  column 
is  also  added  giving,  for  purposes  of  reference,  the  group  under  which  each  lan- 
guage is  shown  in  the  Imperial  Table. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Subsidiary  Table  I  that  the  Dravidian  Family  is  what  we 
are  most  concerned  within  Travancore.  Before  Dr.  Caldwell  brought  the  name 
'Dravidian'  into  general  usage,  the  linguistic  group  which  the  term  now  indicates 
Avas  called  '  Tamulic '  after  the  name  of  its  most  highly  developed  member. 

More  than  four- fifths  of  the  population  of  Travancore  have  returned  Malayalam 
as  their  parent-tongue.  Of  the  remaining  one-fifth,  four-fifths  again  speak  Tamil 
and  one-fifth  is  distributed  over  Konkani,  Marathi,  Telugu,  Hindustani,  &c.  If 
the  four  languages  just  named  be  excepted,  English  is  the  most  prevalent  tongue, 
being  the  house-hold  language  of  6  persons  in  every  10,000.  The  number  of 
persons  who  have  not  returned  any  language  is  25  against  one  at  the  last  Census. 

The  relative  prevalence  of  the  several  languages  is  shown  in  Subsidiary 
Table  II. 

150.     The  Western  division  returns  a  greater  ratio  of  the  Malayalam  speaking 
ncalayalam.  population  than  the  Eastern,   55  per  cent,  against  45 

SUBSIDIARY  Table  II.  j^  ^he  latter.     In  a  ten  thousand  of  the  population? 

the  "Western  division  returns  7,940  and  the  Eastern,  8,542, 

The  largest  proportions  of  Malayalam-speaking  peoples  are  found  in  the 
Taluks  of  Karunagapalli,  Ettumanur,  Muvattupuzha,  Kottayam,  Tiruvalla,  Alangad 
and  Minachil  in  each  of  which  more  than  98  per  cent,  of  the  population  speak 
that  tongue.  The  ratios  are  low  in  Eraniel,  Kalkulam,  Vilavankod,  and  the  Car- 
damom Hills  where  the  percentage  varies  from  8  in  Eraniel  to  28  in  Vilavankod  and 
lowest  in  Tovala,  Shencottah  and  Agastisvaram  where  Malayalam  is  the  household 
language  only  with  between  5  and  6  per  1,000. 

Of  the  total  number  of  Malayalam-speaking  people  in  the  State,  the  largest 
proportions  are  returned  by  Tiruvalla,  Shertallay,  Muvattupuzha,  Quilon,  Karu- 
nagapalli and  Eunnatnad  which  contain  each  more  than  50  in  a  total  of  one  thou- 
sand. Between  these  Taluks  is  contained  nearly  32  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
that  ordinarily  speak  the  Malayalam  language  at  home. 

Malayalam  is  singularly  devoid  of  dialects.  Mahl,  the  language  of  the  Singh- 
alese settlers  of  Minicoi,  a  small  island  between  the  Laccadives  and  the  Maladives, 
was  for  a  long  time  su^jposed  to  be  one  and  the  only  dialect  of  the  Malayalam 
language.  Though  it  has  many  Dravidian  words  in  its  vocabulary,  it  has  no 
structural  resemblance  to  Malayalam.  Viewed,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of 
local  peculiarities,  Malayalam  may  be  taken  to  be  of  three  kinds,  Southern,  Central 
and  Northern.     The  Central  is  the  standard  adopted  for  purposes  o£  literature. 
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The  Southern  is  characterized  by  its  large  admixture  of  Tamil  words  and  its  dis-  cbaf.  vzxz 
tinctly  Tamil  accentuation.     The  Northern  Malayalam  with  its  peculiar  intonation   ^■^^^-  l^a. 
is  known  by  its  marked  tendency  to  the  omiasicn  or  the  '  devouring'  of  syllables  as 
it  has  been  called. 

In  addition  to  local  pe3uliaritie=«,  there  are  what  may  be  called  linguistic  man- 
nerisms for  certiin  castes  and  tribes.  In  the  language  of  the  Puliiyas  as  already 
noted  and  of  tha  Christian  fishermen  on  the  co  vst,  there  is  a  large  admixture  of 
Tamil  words  and  endings.  There  are  likewise  distinguishing  pasuliarities  in  the 
speech  of  thaNambfitiris,  and  of  the  Mlppillas — the  Nazarenes  as  well  as  the  J6naka3. 

151.  The  prevalence  of  Tamil  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  Malayalam.    The  former 

.  generally  predominates  in  the  South  and  the  latter  in 
the  North.  Though  no  clear  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  drawn,  it  is  nevertheless  seen  that  Tamil  is  heard  most  spoken  in  the 
southern  Taluks  and  that  its  strength  diminishes  as  one  proceeds  North,  Malayalam 
gradually  stepping  into  its  place.  Taking  the  Natural  divisions,  we  find  that  in 
10,000  of  the  population,  the  Western  division  returns  1,908  persons  speaking  Tamil 
while  on  the  same  number,  the  other  division  shows  only  1,344.  The  distribution 
of  10,000  Tamil  speaking  people  over  the  two  divisions  gives  6,554  for  the  former 
and  3,446  for  the  latter. 

The  Taluks  which  ex^iibit  the  largest  proportion  of  Tamllians  are  Tovala 
(98-7  psrcent.),  Agastisvaram  (97),  Eraniel  (91-6)  and  Shencottah  (85-8)  while 
the  smallest  ratios  are  fouid  in  Alangad  ('S),  Shertallay  (I'l),  Karunagapalli, 
Minachil  and  Kunna';nai,  (12  per  ceat )  each.  The  large  immigrant  population 
from  Bombay  and  upper  India  in  connection  with  ths  Railway  works  do  not  speak 
any  of  thesauth  India  i  Ver:ia:;ular5  and  hav3,  there  ""ore,  lowered  the  Tamil  ratio 
in  the  Shencottah  Taluk  to  a  cansiderable  extent.  Ordinarily,  Tovala  is  not  more 
Tamil  than  Shencottah  which  marches  quite  close  with  Tinnevelly  in  this  respect. 

Taking  10,000  of  the  Tamil  speaking  population  and  distributing  them  over 
the  different  Taluks,  we  find  that  the  highest  numbers  are  returned  by  Eraniel 
(2,051),  Agastisvaram  (1,843),  Kalkulam  (1,183)  and  Vilvankod  (1,152)  comprising 
in  all  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  State  total  for  that  language.  The  lowest  ratios 
are  found  in  Alangad  (13  j,  Minachil  (17),  Kottayam  (26)  and  Ettumanur  (27). 
Ineio-hteen  other  Taluks  the  proportion  is  between  30  and  100  in  the  ten  thousand. 

152.  Of  Indian  Vernaculars  other  than  Malayalam  and  Tamil,  24  have  been  re- 

turned at  this  Census.  Of  these,  Konkani  claims  the 
©tier  Indian  Veraacttlara.  foremost  attention.  The  earliest  Konkanis  having  mi- 
grated from  their  old  homes  and  established  themselves  at  the  sea-port  towns,  the 
Western  Natural  division  contains  about  four-fifths  of  the  total  Konkani  speaking 
population  of  the  State  i.  e.  8,87S  against  1,400  in  the  Eastern  division.  The  total 
number  is  10,278  or  3  5  in  10,000  speaking  all  languages.  They  are  most  prevalent 
in  the  Taluks  o£  Parur,  Shertallay  anl  Ampalapuzha. 

Next  to  Konkani,  comes  Marathi  which  is  spoken  by  7,588  or  -2  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  State, 

Telugu  comes  nsxt  to  Marathi  with  7,460  persons:  Hindustani  follows  with  a 
strength  of  5,944.  Canarese,  Tulu,  Gujarati  and  Patnuli  are  each  spoken  by 
between  1,000  to  1,500  persons.  Together  they  aggregate  5,194.  Kachchi  is  the 
parent-tongue  of  321  persons,  the  15  other  Indian  languages  being  spoken  by  481 
persons  in  all. 
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CSAP.  vxxx.  153.    Of  the  European  languages,  English  is,  of  coarvse,  the  largest  spoken.  1,045 

PASA.  153.  males  and  858  females  have  returned  English  as  the 

parent-tongue  and  make  up  6  per  1 0,000  of  the  total 
population. 

182  persons — 110  males  and  72  females — speak  Portuguese. 

154.    Confining  the  comparison  to  the  chief  languages  of  the  country,  we  find  that 

the  Malayalam  speaking  population  has  advanced  by 

Variation  from  340,778  or  16-3  per  cent,  and  the  Tamilians;  by  43,951 

previous  Census.  ^'  i^     ,  ,,   ,      n  i  , 

or  9 "8  per  cent.  In  the  case  oi  the  former  language,  the 

increase  now  shown  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  that  in  1891    when  the  increase 

was  141,817  or  7*3  per  cent.  The  Tamil  speaking  people  have  increased  more  than  5 

times  the  rate  shown  at  the  last  Census  when  there  was  an  addition  of  8,757  persons 

or  2  per  cent,  to  their  population  of  1881. 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. — Classification  of  the  Languages  returned. 


No.  ( 

)F 

d 

GROl 

""     Group  under 

Population  returned. 

.  as  £  iz 
«  H  ^  o 

Family. 

Branch. 

Group. 

Language. 

Dialect. 

IN 

CLAPS 

WHICH 

g  *■  o  P 

3  !2;C5  < 

'            CLASSIFIED   IN 

2  oS  J 

FlEl 
LIS! 

^                TAIiLE  X. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1— < 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Iranian 

Eastern 

Pashto 

45 

44 

1 

■2 

South-     1 

Marathi 

... 

v 

7,588 

4,476 

3,112 

25-7 

f 

Do. 

£onkani 

V 

10,278 

5,641 

4,637 

34-8 

Western 

Singhalese 

VII 

IB 

33 

27 

6 

•1 

Do. 

Mahl 

VII 

■si 

1 

1 

•0 

Gujarati 

... 

III 

eg 

1,235 

7.37 

■"498 

4-2 

t>5 

Do. 

Kachchi 

III 

&^ 

321 

202 

119 

1-1 

H 

Do. 

Kathiyawadi 

III 

=gf> 

6 

4 

2 

■0 

Do. 

Parsi 

III 

m  3 

1 

1 

■0 

§■=? 

Do. 

Patnuli 

VII 

J-| 

1,184 

664 

'"520 

4-0 

s^. 

Indian.  ■ 

Western    . 

Panjabi 

... 

III 

21 

16 

5 

•1 

Hco 

Rajasthani 

Marwari 

III 

u 

30 

17 

13 

•1 

S§ 

Western  Hindi 

Hindbstani 

IV 

5,944 

3,672 

2,272 

201 

Do. 

Hindi 

.. 

12 

8 

4 

■0 

"•5 

Do. 

Urdu 

V. 

6 

6 

•0 

v-/ 

Do. 

Kanauji 

-. 

«^l-H 

2 

2 

■0 

Nagari 
Bengali 

.... 

IV 

^M 

74 

98 

38 

98 

""  36 

•3 
•3 

V. 

Eastern  • 

Oriya 

IX 

3 

2 

1 

•0 

Vadari 

Total  ... 

134 

64 

70 

•0 

27,016 

15,720 

11,296 

91-5 

A.  Vernaculars  of 

Canarese 

VI 

<          India 

II.  Other  Indian 
Vernaculars. 

1,454 

665 

789 

4-9 

Malayalam 

VII 

A.  Vernaculars  of 

2,420,049 

1,219,635 

1,200,414 

8,197-6 

c 

India. 

'S 

VII 

I.  Vernaculars  of 

492,273 

247,735 

244,538 

1,667-5 

'>  • 

t.t 

Tamil 

Travancore 

t 

State. 

P 

Tehigu 

VII 

A.  Vernaculars  of 
India. 

7,460 

3,996 

3,464 

25-3 

Tulu 

... 

VII 

II.  Other  Indian 

1,321 

949 

372 

4-5 

Malayan. 

Malay 

XIII 

Vernaculars. 
Total  .. 

2,922,557 

1,472,980 

1,449,577 

9,899-7 

B.  Vernaculars  of 

11 

6 

5 

•0 

Asiatic  countries 

beyond  India. 

r 

French 

... 

... 

T 

6 

3 

3 

•0 

c 

Bomance.  ■ 

Italian 
Portuguese 

C. 

European 
Languages. 

1 

182 

1 

110 

"'72 

•0 
•6 

1. 

Teutonic.  ' 

Spanish 
Dutch 
English 
Flemish 

... 

8 

1 

1,903 

1 

6 

1 

1,045 

2 

"858 

•0 

•0 

6-4 

■0 

-a 

M 

Semitic.  <| 

Northern 
Branch. 

German 
Hebrew 

L 

Total  ... 

2 

2 

•0 

2,104 

1,169 

935 

7-1 

(    B.  Vernaculars  of 

4 

4 

-0 

Syriac 

<      Asiatic  countries 

36 

36 

■1 

L 

Southern  Do. 
UralL  Altaic 

Arabic 
Turkish 

(      beyond  India. 
Total  .. 

384 

223 

"161 

1-3 

424 

263 

161 

1-4 

C.  European 

1 

1 

•0 

i 

Languages 

"o 

Mono^syllabic 

Chinese 

..<. 

B.  Vernaculars' of 

2 

2 

•0 

!»• 

Asiatic  countries 

^ 

■ 

Latin 

beyond  India. 
Total  .. 

3 

3 

-0 

C.  European 

2 

2 

•1 

Lainguages 

, 

j    A.  Vernaculars  of 

Sanskrit 

1          India 
■     II.  Other  Indian 
Vernaculars 

15 

9 

6 

■1 

Natreturned 

Grastd  Total.  . . 

25 

13 

12 

■1 

2,952;lST 

=1,490,165 

1,461,992 

10,000 
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Subsidiary  Table  II. — Distribution  of  Principal  Languages. 


Natural  Divisions 
AND  Taluks. 


Distribution  by  Language 
OF  10,000  OF  Population. 


Malayalam. 


Tamil. 


Other 
Languages. 


Distribution  by  Residence 

OF  10,000  speaking  each 

Language. 


Malayalam. 


Tamil. 


Other 
Languages. 


Western  Dhiaion. 
1..  Agastisvaram 

2.  Eraniel         . .     . . 

3.  Vilavankod 

4.  Neyyattinkara    .. 

5.  Trivandrum 

6.  Chirayinkil 

7.  Quilon 

8.  Karunagapalli    .. 

9.  Kartikapalli 

10.  Ampalapuzha.    . .     . 

11.  Shertallay    .. 

12.  Farm-    ..     ..     ..     . 

13.  Vaikam        

14.  Tiruvalla      

15.  Mavelikara 


Total  ... 


Eastern  Diiiaion. 

16.  Tovala ..     . 

17.  Kalkulam . 

18.  Nedumangad      . .     . .     . 

19.  Kottarakara       . .     . . 

20.  Pattanapuram 

21.  Shencottah 

22.  Kunnattur 

23.  Chengannur        ..     ...     . 

24.  Changanaohery 

25.  Kottayam 

26.  Ettumanur 

27.  Minachil      

28.  Todupuzha 

29.  Muvattupuzha 

30.  Kunnatnad 

31.  Alangad       

32.  Cardamom  Hills       . .     . . 

Total  ... 
TotaI,'State  ... 


61-8 
821-4 
2,854-6 
8,495-6 
7,722-1 
9,583-3 
9,559-8 
9,850-4 
9,708-1 
9,157-9 
9,636-2 
9,136-8 
9,575-8 
9,815-7 
9,668-1 


7,940-0 


50-6 
1,657-3 
9,429-4 
9,7331 
8,227-9 
59-0 
9,759-7 
.  9,695-1 
9,626-8 
9,818-6 
9,824-6 
9,808-5 
9,282-8 
9,820-2 
9,792-2 
9,810-6 
1,942-7 


8,542>6 


9,704-2 

9,166-9 

7,131-6 

1,495-1 

1,888-1 

396-6 

317-3 

121-9 

1410 

414-6 

111-6 

266-4 

304-4 

154-0 

303-2 


1,908-5 


9,874-4 

.8,292-0 

539-3 

202-9 

1,203-4 

8,583-3 

231-7 

296-8 

334-7 

137-2 

140-0 

123-8 

708-6 

175-4 

128-6 

87-0 

7,487-6 


234-0 

11-7 

138 

9-3 

389-8 

20-1 

122-9 

27-7 

150-9 

427-5 

252-2 

596-8 

119-8 

30-3 

28-7 


151-6 


1,344>6 


75-0 

50-7 

31-3 

64-0 

568-7 

1,357-7 

8-6 

8-1 

38-5 

44-2 

35-4 

67-7 

8-6 

4-4 

79-2 

102-4 

569-7 


8,197-6 


l,e67>6 


iia-8 


134-9 


2-4 
37-4 
93-9 
491-3 
428-2 
446-8 
512-2 
506-0 
388-1 
400-8 
561-0 
266-7 
374-8 
571-6 
465-6 


5,546-8 


-7 

48-1 
364-1 
309-9 
168-6 
1-0 
330-7 
434-8 
375-1 
382-7 
385-1 
286-6 
124-9 
518-3 
505-7 
299-6 

17-3 


1,843-4 

2,051-4 

1,152-9 

425-1 

514-7 

90-9 

83  6 

30-8 

27-7 

89-3 

32-0 

38-2 

58-6 

44-1 

71-8 


6,554-3 


650-1 

1,183-3 

74-2 

31-8 

121-2 

679-6 
38-6 
65-5 
64-1 
26-3 
270 
17-8 
46-9 
45-5 
32-6 
13-1 

328-4 


4,453-2 


10,000 


3,445-7 


549-3 
32-4 
27-6 
32-6 
1,313-2 
57-0 

400-2 
86-6 

366-5 
1,136-7 

891-9 
1,058-4 

284-9 

107-2 
83-8 


6,428-3 


61-0 
89-4 
53-2 

123-8 

707-7 

1,328-2 

17-8 

21-8 

91-1 

104-7 
84-3 

120-2 

7-0 

14-1 

248-; 

190-0 


3,571-7 


10,000        10,000 


Chapter.  VIII. 

Diagram. NQ  21. 

Showing  percentages  of  Malayalam  and  Tamil  speaking  persons 

in  each  Taluk. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BIRTH-PLACE. 

{TABLE  XI.) 


155.  Birth-place — 156.  DistrVmtion  of  population  by  Birth-place— 157 .  Im- 
mvjrationfrom  ofier  parts  of  India — 158.  Immigration  from  beyond  India — 
159.  Emigration. — 160.  Migration  within  the  State. 

155.  Reference    has  already  been  made    to  the  subject  of  Birth-place  in 

Chapter  II  on  the  "Movement  of  Population".  It 
is  well  known  that  the  people  of  India  and  parti- 
cularly of  Travapcore  are  extremely  immobile.  They  cling  to  their  families  with 
persistency  and  so  long  as  they  can  eke  out  their  existence  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
own  homes,  the  desire  to  venture  abroad  rarely  occurs  to  them.  In  view  of  this 
very  feeble  migrating  tendency  which  is  supported  by  the  figures  recorded,  it  is 
needless  to  attempt  a  review  of  the  returns  at  any  length.  This  Chapter  merely 
summarises,  therefore,  the  results  embodied  in  Table  XI  (Imperial  and  Provincial) 
which  shows  the  places  in  which  the  population  enumerated  within  the  State  are 
returned  as  born.  To  this  are  appended  statistics  relating  to  the  places  outside 
the  State  where  the  persons  born  in  it  and  belonging  to  it  were  found  at 
the  time  of  the  Census.  Immigration  into,  and  emigratiksn  from,  the  State  as  a 
whole  will  be  taken  up  first,  and  then  migration  within  its  own  limits. 

In  1891  the  Tables  published  did  not  embody  particulars  of  inter-Taluk  mi- 
griation  which  represents  the  lateral  movement  of  the  people.  These  have  been 
supplied  now  and  Subsidiary  Table  1  epitomises  the  entire  immigration  statistics 
for  ready  reference.  In  Subsidiary  Table  II  are  entered  the  emigrants  to  places 
from  outside  each  Taluk  as  well  as  outside  the  State,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  ascer- 
tainable from  the  returns  received.  The  loss  or  gain  resulting  from  migration  of 
both  kinds  is  shown  in  Subsidiary  Table  III.  Two  illustrative  Diagrams  (Nos.  22 
&  23)  are  also  appended  showing  the  order  of  the  Taluks  in  respect  of  immigration 
and  inter- Taluk  migration. 

156.  Excluding  8  persoilS  who  have  failed  to  give  information  regarding  the 

land  of  their  birth,  2,897,246  persons  or  98'1  per  cent 
»istrlbutioiiof  population  ^f  ^j^^  ^^^-^.^  population  are   born   within  the   State, 
by  Birtb-place.  -,   ^ ,  •        ■ 

and  b4,903  persons  or  1"9   per  cent,  are  immigrants 

from  beyond.     Ten  years  ago,  the  percentage  of  the  immigrant  population  to  the 

total  Avas  '7.     The  increase  shown  at  this  Census  is  in  the  immigrants  from   other 

parts  of,  as  well  as  from  places  beyond,  India.     These  are  compared  below  for  the 

kst  two  Censuses. 

Im>iigeants  From 


Other  parts  of  India.  Beyond  India. 

189i.  16,678.  400, 

1901.  54,179.  724. 


Immigrants  from  beyondflndia  have  thus  nearly  doubled  at  this  Census,  while 
those  from  within  India  l?ut  outside  the  State  have  more^tban  trebled.     M  uch  of 
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CKAP.  IX.    this  immigration  is,  however,  temporary  and  is  due  to  the  Railway  works  now  in 
PABA.  157.  progi'ess. 

Taking  the  Natural  divisions,  we  find  1,658,  531  persons  are  returned  as  born  in 
the  Western  Natural  division  and  1,194,184,  in  the  Eastern,  which  give  a  percentage 
of  98' 1  and  94*6  on  their  respective  total  populations.  Of  the  persons  enumerated 
,in  the  former  but  born  outside  it,  14,056  or  "8  per  cent,  of  the  population  belong  to 
the  interior  tracts  and  18,014  or  1"1  per  cent,  to  places  outside  the  State.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  Eastern  division  are  30,475  (2*4  per  cent.)  and 
36,897  (2'9  per  cent.).  The  tendency,  however  small,  to  spread  from  the  con- 
gested coast-line  to  the  arable  land  in  the  interior  tracts  and  the  concentration  of 
the  works  and  industries  just  referred  to,  account  for  the  greater  number  of 
strangers  in  the    Eastern   division. 

157.  Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  54,179  or  98"7  per  cent,  are  from 

other  parts  of  India.    The  Madras  Presidencv  supplies 

Xzamlgrratlon  f^om  otiier      ^,      ,  ^  , .  ,     ,,  ,  i     i       •       "  •  i 

partB  of  India.  *"*^  largest  contmgent,  the  strength  having  increased 

considerably  since  the  last   Census,    from    14,892   to 

47,995.  Within  the  Presidency  itself,  Tinnevelly  sends  the  highest  number  25,862, 

the  next  district,   Malabar,  furnishing  only  3,831  persons.  Immigrants  from  three 

other  districts  amount  to  more  than  1,000.    They  are  Madura  (3,073),   Triqhi- 

nopoly  (1,225)  and  Madras  (1,172).    The  immigrants  from  the  State  of  Cochin 

aggregate  7,492  or  six  times  the  number  in  1891. 

Next  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  comes  the  Bombay  Presidency  which  has  fur- 
nished 4,104  persons  in  all.  From  Bengal  and  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Oudh  have  come  603  and  515  persons  respectively. 

158.  419  persons,  are  from  Asiatic  countries  beyond  India  and  292  from 

Europe.     Of  the  former  number,  the  maiority  belong 

Xnunigxatlon  from  beyond    .     ^^     -,  -,  ^  I      .  ° 

India.  *o  Ceylon  and  are  temporary  employes  on  the  planters' 

estates  in  the  tract  known  as  the  Cardamom  Hills.  The 

largest  number  of  European  immigrants-161-belongs,o£  coursej  to  the  United  Kino-- 

dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

159.  So  far  as  the  returns  received  go  to  show,  only  24,490  persons  born  in  Tra.- 
Emigration.  ^'ancore  have  been  enumerated  elsewhere.     In  other 

words,  one  in  every  120  of  the  population  lived  out- 
side the  country  oathe  Census  date.     The  figure,  though  not  quite  complete,  gives 
Emigrants  From  Teavancore.  *"  approximate  idea  of  the  mobility  of 

Peovixce  or         t,  ^  „  *^^  Travancorean.  Even  of  tthis  small 

Statf  Total.      Males.    Females.  ,  j.     ^        .  ,  ,   ,  ,  ^ 

*'^''^^-  number  of  adventurers,  15,442  or  more 


Madras 


Baroda 

Coorg 

Coehin 


Mysore..      ".:         ^'^74         ^'^M         *'^¥i      ^^^  ^^  P^i*  Cent,  have  not  gone  beyond 
I  1  ••        Cochin.     The  rest  of  the  Madras    Pre- 

15,442         6,524         8,918      sidency    contains-  8,965  emigrants   or 
Total  24,490  11,535  12,955  .,.,      r  ^u     ,^  ^  wu  •    •         oo 

a  third  ot  the  total,  the  remaining  83 

persons  being  distributed  among  Mysore  (74),    Coorg  (8)  and  Baroda  (1). 

In  1891,  the  emigrant?  numbered  13,768  or  one-half  of  what  they  are  now. 
Of  these,  12,533  were  found  in  the  adjoining  distri<;ts  and   1,235,  in  other  places. 

In  regard  to  the  traditionally  weak  emigratory  habit  of  the  Indian  people,  it 
Las  been  said  that,,  under  the  ordering  of  their  ancient  society  on  anon-competitive 
and  self-contained  basis^  there  was  no  need  for  a  man  to  expatriate  himself  even 

3e 
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temporarily  for  merely  food-giving  labour  (as  coolies)  nor  was  there  any  justifica-    chap.  xx. 
tion  for  the  exploitation  of  other  countries  to  the  necessary  prejudice,  sooner  or 
later,  of  their  indigenous  and  possibly  less  enlightened  inhabitants. 


VA.U&.  160 


160.     The  figures  for  immigration  from  one  Taluk  into  another  show  that 

Trivandrum,  the  Head-Quarter  Taluk,  is  the  only  one 
grat  ^n  w  t    ate        ^  which  people  have  come  in  any  large  numbers.  The 

immigrants  here  aggregate  11,609 — the  contiguous 
Taluks  sending  5,394  persons  and  the  non-contiguous  ones,  6,215.  The  next  Taluk 
in  point  of  Travancore  immigrants,  Nedumangad,  comes  a  long  way  off  with  only 
5,083,  of  whom,  unlike  Trivandrum,  more  than  75  percent,  are  born  in  adjacent 
Taluks.  In  Pattanapuram,  Kottayam,  Chengannur  and  Changanachery,  the  strangers 
amount  to  more  than  4,000  and  in  eight  other  Taluks,  more  than  3,000  each.  Immi- 
grants from  other  Taluks  are  fewest  in  Minachil  (496)  and  Shencottah  (420). 

In  regard  to  emigration  too,  Trivandrum  heads  the  list  with  6,582  persons 
born  within  the  limits  of  the  Taluk,  but  enumerated  outside.  Neyyattinkara  closely 
follows  with  6,200  of  the  home-born  spread  over  the  country.  In  seven  other 
Taluks,  the  immigrants  number  between  5,000  and  6,000.  The  most  stay-at-home 
people  are  found  in  the  Taluks  of  Parur,  Shencottah,  Pattanapuram  and  Nedumatigad 
from  which  only  967,  797,  591  and  636  respectively  have  emigrated. 

Balancing  emigration  against  immigration,  it  is  seen  that  the  result  has  been 
a  gain  for  19  Taluks  and  a  loss  for  the  remaining  12.  Trivandrum  has  scored 
the  most,  while  its  neighbour,  Neyyattinkara,  has  lost  heavily.   The  gain  varies  from 

4-   12  for  Muvattupuzha  to  -f  10,384  for  Trivandrum,  while  the  loss  ranges  from 

—  4.110  in  Neyyattinkara  to  —  54  in  Kartikapalli. 

The  Talukwar  figures  representing  gain  and  loss  are  too  small  for  a  detailed 
review  or  explanation. 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. — Immigration. 


Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


1 


Born  in  TravancorE. 


In  Taluk  where 
enumerated. 


In  contiguous 
Taluks. 


In  non- 
contiguous 
Taluks. 


Western  Dividon 

1.  Agastisvaram  . . 

2.  Eraniel 

3.  Vilavankod 

4.  Neyyattinkara 

5.  Trivandrum     . . 

6.  Chii-ayinkil 

7.  Quilon 

8.  Earunagapa:lli  ■ . 
!>.  Kartikapalli    . . 

10.  Ambalapuzha  . . 

11.  Shertallay 

12.  Parur 

13.  Vaikam 

14.  Tiruvalla 

15.  Kavelikara 

Total 

Eaitem  DivisioM. 

16.  Tovala  .. 

17.  Kalkulam 

18.  Nednmangad   . . 

19.  Kottarakara     . . 

20.  Pattanapuram . . 

21.  Shencottah       . . 

22.  Kunnattur 

23.  Chengannur     , . 

24.  Changanachery 

25.  Kottayam 

26.  Ettumanur 

27.  Minachil 

28.  Todupnzha 

29.  Muvattupuzha 

30.  Kunnatnad 

31.  Alangad 

32.  Cardamoin  Hills 


ToTAI. 

Total,  State 


87,321 
107,966 

76,883 
137,862 
117,230 
111,100 
126,350 
120,440 

93,687 
100,899 
138,292 

65,793 

91,769 
137.601 
112,398 


1,658,531 


26,255 
65,602 
61,448 
73,991 
40,481 
28,598 
79,156 
104,097 
89,751 
89,300 
91,516 
69,994 
30,848 
126,752 
123,193 
71,626 


1,194,184 


2,338 
1.383 
1,663 
1,045 
6,394 

978 

693 
2,386 
1,948 
1,798 

557 
1,075 

654 
2,548 
3,308 


14,056 


2,690 

2,820 

4,252 

1.984 

2,408 

19 

2,380 

3,526 

3.460 

2.071 

2,112 

243 

1,271 

1,092 

576 

658 

5,507 


30,476 


954 

435 

819 

805 

e,215 

488 

1,435 

1,123 

931 

1,761 

1,321 

444, 

1,353 

520 

624 


952 
915 
831 
647 

2.381 
401 
363 
822 
876 

2,442 
979 
253 
352 
523 
324 
275 

2,646 


23897,246 
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SuBSiDiATY  Table  I. — Immigration. 


Born  in  Madras  Presidency 

BEYOND  TrAVANCORE. 

BoRv  in  India 
beyond 

Madras  Pre- 
sidency. 

Born 

IN  OTHER 

COUNTRIES 

BEYOND 

India. 

Total  Immigrants. 

Birth- 
place 
not 
stated. 

In  contiguous 

Districts  and 

States. 

In  non-contigu- 
ous Districts  and 
States. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Fi 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12      i 

P 

2,620 

150 

77 

53 

6,192 

2,863 

3,329 

1 

283 

70 

8 

16 

2,195 

842 

1,353 

2 

134 

77 

7 

1 

2,701 

1,436 

1,265 

3 

124 

67 

41 

18 

2,090 

1,266 

826 

4 

3,666 

1,358 

274 

59 

16,966 

10,113 

6,863 

5 

87 

109 

51 

10 

1,723 

1,110 

613 

6 

530 

422 

143 

85 

3,308 

2,046 

1,262 

7 

269 

86 

6 

3,870 

1,760 

2,110 

2 

8 

70 

79 

34 

6 

3,068 

1,395 

ly673 

9 

542 

261 

577 

89 

5,028 

3,119 

1,909 

0 

504 

171 

43 

2,596 

1,104 

1,492 

1 

2,979 

320 

22 

11 

4,851 

1,995 

2,856 

2 

634 

287 

22 

2 

2,952 

1,238 

1,714 

"  . 

3 

129 

113 

5 

9 

3,324 

1,398 

1,926 

1   1 

4 

136 

39 

33 

2 

4,142 

1,393 

2,749 

1    1 

5 

12,707 

3,599 

1,343 

361 

32,066 

16,143 

15,923 

4 

2,476 

27 

3 

7 

6,155 

2,534 

3,621 

..   1 

€ 

633 

193 

69 

10 

4,645 

2,363 

2,292 

..    1 

7 

1,153 

39 

25 

23 

6,323 

3,508 

2,815 

..    1 

8 

63 

201 

177 

•■ 

3,072 

1,886 

1,186 

2   1 

9 

1,327 

893 

2,062 

22 

9,093 

5,718 

3,375 

1   2 

0 

6,024 

1,717 

2,166 

45 

10,372 

4,982 

5,390 

..    2 

1 

49. 

57 

9 

2,858 

1,293 

1,565 

,.    2 

2 

64 

40 

1 

4,443 

1,421 

3,022 

-•   S 

a 

108 

109 

3 

•• 

4,556 

1,863 

2,6.93 

,.    2 

A 

358 

122 

17 

17 

5,027 

2,477 

2,550 

..    2 

5 

190 

63 

9 

•• 

3,353 

1,314 

2,039 

.-■    2 

6 

69 

156 

.. 

-• 

711 

474 

237 

1   2 

7 

86 

9 

5 

•  • 

1,723 

779 

«44 

..   2 

8 

217 

128 

9 

1,969 

950 

1,019 

..    2 

9 

610 

159 

112 

• 

1,781 

882 

899 

2 

0 

760 

428 

143 

10 

2,274 

1,116 

1,158 

.  ■  r 

SI 

10,406 

2,770 

31 

229 

21,589 

12,738 

8,851 

..    c 

i2 

24,578 

7,111 

4,841 

363 

67,368 

35,734 

31,634 

4 

37,285 

10,710 

6,184 

724 

54,903 

30,408 

24,495 

8 

->32 
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Subsidiary  Table  II. — Emigration. 


Natural  Divisions  and 
Taluks. 


Emigrants  to  Contiguous 
Taluks. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Emigrants  to  Kon-Contiguous 
Taluks. 


Total. 


Males.         Females. 


Western  Division. 

1  ■  Agastisvaram  . . 

2.  Eraniel     ..      .. 

3.  Vilavankod 

4.  Neyyattinkara 

5.  Trivandrum    . . 

6.  Chirayinkil 

7.  Quilon      ..     .. 

8.  Karunagapalli. . 

9.  Kartikapalli    . . 

10.  Ambalapuzha  . . 

11.  Shertallay 

12.  Parur        ..     .. 

13.  Vaikam     . . 

14.  Tiruvalla  . .     . . 

15.  Mavelikara 


Total 

JSastem  Division. 

16.  Tovala      

17.  Kalkulam 

18-  Keduraangad  . . 

19.  Kottarakara 

20.  Pattanapurara  . . 

21.  Shencottah      ..     .. 

22.  Kunnattur 

23.  Chengannur    . . 

24.  Changanachery 

25.  Kottayam 

26.  Ettumanur      . .     . . 

27.  Miaachil 

28.  Todupuzha     ..     .. 

29.  Muvattupuzha 

30.  Kunnatnad     . .     . . 

31.  Alangad 

32.  Cardamom  Hills     . . 

Total 
Total,  State  . 


3,332 
3,132 

1,484 

5,193 

2,506 

3,872 

2,181 

1,682 

2,095 

2,784 

705 

417 

802 

3,844 

3,559 


30,475 


1,371 
1,499 

563 
2,212 

440 

143 
2,105 
2,988 
5,127 
1,852 
1,382 
1,469 
2,235 
1,619 

957 
1,307 


14,056 


1,237 

1,394 

584 

2,707 

1,418 

2,218 

1,187 

785 

978 

1,088 

321 

185 

329 

1,324 

1,348 


15,331 


524 
534 
306 

1,075 
246 
109 
673 
997 

2,501 
635 
383 
508 

1,152 
540 
401 
482 


6,138 


2,095 

1,738 

900 

2,486 

1,038 

1,654 

974 

897 

1,117 

1,696 

384 

232 

473 

2,520 

2,211 


15,144 


847 

965 

258 

1,137 

194 

34 

1,432 

1,991 

2,626 

1,217 

999 

961 

1,083 

1,079 

556 

825 


7,918 


2,106 
1,878 
1,395 
1,007 
4,076 

950 
3,297 
1,148 
1,027 
2,508 
1,649 

550 
1,383 
1,412 
1,461 


420 
941 
73 
499 
151 
654 
232 
924 
748 
2,264 
800 
171 
125 
338 
616 
407 


1,131 

1,034 
741 
578 

2,187 
635 

2,127 
806 
644 

1,475 
702 
370 
739 
931 

1,061 


185 
545 

36 
219 

96 
447 
149 
536 
477 
1,428 
425 
111 

75 
195 
428 
275 


975 
844 
654 
429 

1,889 
315 

1,170 
342 
383 

1,033 
947 
180 
644 
481 
400 


235 
396 

37 
280 

65 
207 

83 
388 
271 
836 
375 

60 

50 
143 
188 
132 


3f 
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SuBSiDiAKY  Table  II. — Emigration. 


Emigrants  to  other 

Total. 

Mal 

ES. 

Females. 

Provinces. 

Born  in 
Taluk. 

Emigrants 

from 

Taluk. 

Born  in 
Taluk. 

Emigrants 

from 

Taluk. 

Born  in 
Taluk. 

Emigrants 
from 
Taluk. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

8                  9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

92,759 

5,438 

44,782 

2,368 

47,977 

3,070 

1 

■  ■ 

112,976 

5,010 

56,684 

2,428 

56,-292 

2,532 

2 

i  ■ 

79,762 

2,879 

40,5«2 

1,325 

39,180 

1,554 

3 

•■ 

144,062 

6,200 

73,635 

3,285 

70,427 

2,915 

4 

123,812 

6,582 

61,484 

3,605 

62,328 

2,977 

5 

115,922 

4,822 

57,124 

2,853 

58,798 

1,969 

6 

.. 

131.808 

5,458 

66,433 

3,314 

65,375 

2,144 

7 

123,270 

2,830 

60,928 

1,591 

62,342 

1,239 

8 

.  , 

D6,809 

3,122 

47,831 

1,622 

48,978 

1,500 

9 

•• 

106,191 

5,292 

52,993 

2,563 

53,198 

2,729 

10 

140,646 

2,354 

70,138 

1,023 

70,508 

1,331 

11 

66,760 

967 

34,734 

555 

32,026 

412 

12 

93,954 

2,185 

48,054 

1,068 

45,900 

1,117 

13 

142,857 

5,256 

73,543 

2,255 

69,314 

3,001 

14 

•• 

117,418 

5,020 

59,310 

2,409 

58,108 

2,611 

15 
16 

... 

... 

1,689,006 

30,475 

848,255 

15,331 

840,751 

15,144 

28,046 

1,791 

13,854 

709 

14,192 

1,082 

,     , 

68,042 

2,440 

33,716 

1,079 

34,326 

1,361 

17 

,     , 

62,084 

636 

31,229 

341 

30,855 

295 

18 

.. 

76,702 

2,711 

38,240 

1,294 

38,462 

1,417 

19 

.. 

41,072 

591 

20,641 

342 

20,431 

249 

20 

.. 

29,395 

797 

15,246 

556 

14,149 

241 

21 

,     , 

81,493 

2,337 

40,707 

822 

40,786 

1,515 

22 

,     , 

108,009 

3,912 

55,503 

1,533 

52,506 

2,379 

23 

.. 

96,626 

5,875 

49,4.50 

2,978 

46,176 

2,897 

24 

.. 

93,416 

4,116 

48,164 

2,063 

45,252 

2,053 

25 

93,698 

2,182 

47,817 

808 

45,881 

1,374 

26 

71,634 

1,640 

36,392 

619 

35,242 

1,021 

27 

33,208 

2,360 

16,910 

1,227 

16,298 

1,133 

28 

.. 

127,709 

1,957 

64,276 

735 

63,433 

1,222 

29 

,, 

124,766 

1,573 

62,437 

829 

62,329 

744 

30 

•■ 

73,340 

1,714 

36,913 

757 

36,427 

957 

31 
32 

24,490 

... 

... 

1,208,240 

14,056 

611,495 

6,138 

596,745 

7,918 

11,535 

12,955 

2,921,736 

24,490 

1,471,285 

11,535 

1,450,451 

12,955 
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Subsidiary  Table  III. — Excess  of  Immigrants  over  Emigrants. 


Taluks. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Excess  OF 
Immigrants 

OVER 

Emigrants. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Agastisvaram 

6,192 

5,438 

+        754 

2. 

Eraniel 

2,195 

5,010 

—     2,815 

3. 

Vilavankod 

2,701 

2.879 

—        178 

4. 

Neyyattinkara 

2,090 

6,200 

—     4,110 

5. 

Trivandrum 

16,966 

6,582 

+    10,384 

6. 

Chirayinkil     . . 

1,723 

4,822 

—     3,099 

7. 

Quilon             

3,308 

5,458 

—     2,150 

8. 

Karunagapalli           

3,870 

2,830 

+     1,040 

9. 

Kartikapalli  ., 

3,068 

3,122 

-         54 

10. 

Ambalapuzha            

5,028 

5,292 

—        264 

11. 

Shertallay 

2,596 

2,354 

+        242 

12. 

Parur              . .         . .         . . 

4,851 

967 

+     3,884 

13. 

Vaikam           

2,952 

2,185 

+        767 

14. 

Tiruvalla        

3,324 

5,256 

—     1,932 

15. 
16. 

Mavelikara 

TOTAF 

Tovala            

4,142 

5,020 

—       878 

32,066 

30,475 

+  1,591 

6,155 

1,791 

+     4,364 

17. 

Kalkulam 

4,645 

2,440 

+     2,205 

18. 

Nedumangad 

6,323 

636 

+     5,687 

19. 

Kottarakara 

3,072 

2,711 

+        361 

20. 

Pattanapuram           

9,093 

591 

+     8,502 

21. 

Shencottah     . . 

10,372 

797 

+     9,575 

22. 

Kunnattur 

2,858 

2,337 

+        521 

23. 

Chengannur   

4,443 

3,912 

+        531 

24. 

Changanachery         

4,556 

5,875 

—     1,319 

25. 

Kottayam 

5,027 

4,116 

+        911 

26. 

Ettumanur 

3,353 

2,182 

+     1,171 

27. 

Minachil         

711 

1,640 

929 

28. 

Todupuzha     

1,723 

2,360 

—       637 

29. 

Muvattupuzha          

1,969 

1,957 

+          12 

30. 

Kunnatnad 

1,781 

i:573 

+        208 

31. 

Alangad          

2,274 

1,714 

+        560 

:52. 

Cardainon  Hills       

Total 
Total,  State 

21,589 

•• 

+   21,589 

67,368 

14,056 

+    53,312 

54,803 

24,490 

+    30,413 
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Diagram  NQ  22. 
Showing  for  each  Taluk  the  number  of  immigrants  per  10,000 

of  the  population 


1  Shencottah 

2  Tovaia 

3  Pattanapuram 

4  Nedumangad 

5  Parur 

6  Agastisvaram 

7  Kalkulam 

8  Kottayam 

9  Todupuzha 

10  Changanachery 

11  Ambalapuzha 

12  Chengannur 

13  Kottarakara 

14  Mavelikara 

15  Ettumanur 

16  Kunnattup 

17  Viiavankod 

18  Kartikapadi 

19  Vaikam 

20  Karunagapalli 

21  Alangad 

22  Trivandrum 

23  Quilon 

24  tiruvalla 

25  Eraniei 

26  Shertallay 

27  Muvattupuzha 

28  Chirayinkil 

29  Neyyattinkara 

30  Kunnatnad 

31  Minachil 


Western  Division 
Total 

Eastern  Division 
Total 

State  Total 
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Chapter.  IX.  _. 

Diagram. NO  23. 

Showing  for  each  Taluk  the    number  of  emigrants  to  10,000 

of  the  population . 
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CHAPTER    X. 

INFIRMITIES. 

(TABLES  XII  AND  XII  A. 


161.  Intromctory  remarks — 162.  Total  afflicted — 163.  Combined  Iiifirmitks — 
164.  Variation  since  the  last  Census — 165.  Comparison  with  other  States, 
Provinces  and  Countries — 166.  Insanity  :  causes — 167.  Distribution  by 
locality  and  variation — 168.  Proportion  of  the  sexes — 169.  Distribution  by 
age — 170.  Distribution  by  religion  and  caste — 171.  Deaf -mutism  :  causes — 
172.  Distribution  by  locality  and  variation — 173.  Proportion  of  the  sexes — 
1 74.  Distribution  by  age — 1 75.  Distribution  by  religion  and  caste — 1 76.  Blind- 
ness :  causes — 177.  Distribution  by  locality  and  variation — 178.  Propor- 
tion of  the  sexes — 1 79.  Distribution  by  age — 180.  Distribution  by  religion 
and  caste — 181.  Leprosy :  causes — 182.  Distribution  by  locality  and  variation 
— 183.  Proportion  of  the  sexes — 184.  Distribution  by  age — 185.  Distribution 
by  religion  and  caste — 186.  Elephantiasis:  causes — 187.  Number  and  distri- 
bution by  locality — 188.  Distribution  by  age — 189.  Distribution  by  sex — 
190.  Distribution  by  religion  and  caste. 

161.     For  the  purposes  of  this  Chapter,  Infirmities  have  been  taken  to  mean 

such  diseased  conditions  of  the  human  body  as  unfit 
Xntroduotory  remarks.  p       ,i  t  .•  i  -.i     , 

a  person  tor  the    ordinary   avocations    Avlierewith  to 

earn  a  subsistence.  Insanity,  deaf-mutism  and  blindness  of  both  eyes  are  reckon- 
ed as  diseases  of  a  distinctly  incapacitating  nature  to  which  is  added  leprosy  which, 
though  not  always  disabling  in  its  direct  effects,  causes,  from  its  infectiousness,  the 
unfortunate  victim  to  be  shunned  by  society.  Particulars  regarding  all  these  four 
were  collected  and  recorded  at  the  1875  and  1891  Censuses.  But  a  special  feature 
of  the  recent  Census  was  the  arrangement  made  for  collecting  information  on 
elephantoid  swellings  which  form  the  principal  affection  of  the  sandy  tracts  of  the 
Ambalapuzha  and  Shertallay  Taluks.  Elephantiasis  is  not  an  infirmity  in  the  sense 
in  which  insanity,  for  instance,  may  be  considered  as  one.  But  a  leg  hypertrophied 
to  four  times  its  size,  with  ulcerating  excrescences  all  round,  impedes  free  move- 
ment, induces  mental  depression  and  lessens,  to  a  degree,  a  person's  usefulness  as  a 
workino'  unit.  How  far  it  is  amenable  to  control  in  respect  of  origin,  aggravation 
and  spread,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  But  as  the  general  oetiology  of  elephantiasis  is 
more  or  less  known,  an  enquiry  into  local  conditions  may  probably  suggest  corrective 
measures.  At  any  rate,  it  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  notice  the  variations  in 
filarial  prevalence  from  decade  to  decade.  As,  in  the  Census  of  other  States  and 
Provinces  and  in  previous  Censuses  in  Travancore  itself,  no  record  was  made  of 
those  sufEerinc  from  elephantiasis,  these  latter  are  shown  separately  in  Imperial 
Table  XII  and  are  not  included  in  the  total  afflicted  as  per  that  Table  which  would 
otherwise  stand  vitiated  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Before  taking  up  the  returns,  a  word  has  to  be  premised  regarding  the  accuracy 
of  the  fioTires.     As  stated  in  the  1891  Census  report,  it  is  possible  that,  in  man^y  cases, 
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CHAP.  X.  real  unsoundness  of  mind  has  been  put  doAvn  as  supernatural  affection  due  to  causes 
PARA.  162.  outside  the  ken  and  control  of  medical  men.  While  this  would  cause  the  number 
of  the  insane  to  be  under-estimated,  fits  of  mental  derangement  in  hysterical 
women  have  perhaps  been  taken  in  to  swell  the  roll  of  the  insane  or  the  devil-possessed, 
more  often  the  latter.  Sources  of  error  may  likewise  exist  in  regard  to  the 
other  diseases.  Cases  of  partial  bhndness  of  both  eyes  may  have  been  brought  in  to 
augment  the  return;  cases  of  deafness  other  than  congenital  deaf-mutism  may  have 
been  recorded  in  the  schedules;  and  leucoderma  (  Fe//aMw«A torn,  meaning  white 
leprosy)  and  the  anaesthetic  variety  of  the  disease  may  have  been  mistaken  for  true 
leprosy  of  the  corrosive  form.  The  diagnosis  of  a  swollen  leg,  however,  is  no 
difficult  art  and  cannot  affect  the  number  returned.  But  all  these  errors,  not  being 
peculiar  to  any  tract  or  country,  may  for  the  present  be  cast  out  of  the  reckoning. 

162.  Takmg  the  total  afflicted  as  exclusive  of  elephantoid  diseases,  we  find 

that  out  of  a  population  of  2,952,157,  the  number  of 

persons  returned  as  infirm  amounts  to  3,769  or  13  in 

every  10,000,  the  Western  Natural  division  containing  8  of  these  and  the  Eastern, 

5.  Calculated  on  their  respective  populations,  the  sea-board  regions  show  14  afflicted 

in  10,000  and  the  interior  tracts,  11  out  of  the  same  number. 

Of  the  total  number  thus  afflicted  1,414  or  38  per  cent,  are  lepers;  1,043  or  28 
jjer  cent.,  blind;  809  or  21  per  cent.,  deaf-mutes;  and  503,  or  13  per  cent.,  insane. 
In  other  words,  one  in  every  2,088  of  the  population  is  a  leper;  one  in  every  2,830 
persons  is  blind  ;  one  in  every  3,649,  deaf-mute  and  one  in  every  5,869,  insane. 
In  regard  to  every  one  of  these  infirmities,  the  Western  division  returns  a  higher 
number  than  the  Eastern,  the  difference  being  smallest  in  respect  of  the  blind. 

Distributing  the  aggregate  infirm  among  the  sexes,  it  is  seen  that  the  males 
number  2,391  or  16  per  10,000  of  their  population  and  the  females,  1,378  or  9  on  a 
like  average.    The  females  are  thus  nearly  one-half  less  afflicted  than  the  other  sex. 

163.  Of  combined  infirmities,  only  one  instance  has  been  returned,  a  blind 

female  being  unfortunately  insane  in  addition.     No 
Combined  Xnflrmltles.  in  r<-     •         >•  ^^ 

record  or  persons    suiiermg  trom  more   than   one 

infirmity    is  available  for  previous  Censuses. 

164.  Since  1891,  the  proportion  of  the  infirm  seems  to  have  neither  increased 

nor  decreased.     3,124  persons  were  then  returned  as 

Census  afflicted  out  of  a  total  of  2,557,736  which  gave  a  ratio 

of  12  in   every  10,000 — almost  the  same  as  at  this 

Census.     The  percentages  for  the  sexes  are  also  identical.     With  the  vast  increase 

in  population  since  the  last  Census,  this  may  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  record. 

In  1875,  the  afflicted  numbered  6,312  giving  a  proportion  of  27  in  the  ten 
thousand.  The  decrease  shown  in  1891  was  accounted  for  as  due  to  1,113  lame 
jiersons  having  been  included  in  the  return  for  1875.  Even  if  these  be  excluded, 
the  ratio  comes  to  not  less  than  22  and  points  to  the  encouraging  fact  of  skilled 
medical  aid  having  since  been  increasingly  availed  of  by  the  people.  Government 
have  not  been  less  solicitous  in  this  direction  than  in  any  other  and  every  year 
Avitnesses  more  and  more  of  the  fruits  of  medical  science  being  literally  brought  to 
the  doors  of  His  Highness'  subjects.  The  decade  that  has  just  closed  has  been, 
specially  characterised  by  the  introduction  of  itinerant  medical  relief  as  part  of  the 
Sanitary  organization  and  by  the  successful  attempt  to  resuscitate  and  place  the 
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Al-FLICTED  PEK  10,000. 

State,  Province  or 

Country. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ajmsr-Merwara 

18 

16 

Baroda 

15 

14 

Bengal 

28 

18 

Berar 

38 

32 

Bombay 

19 

14 

Central  Provincesi   . . 

25 

25 

Gwalior 

12 

11 

Hyderabad     . . 
Sladras 

3 

2 

24 

17 

Mysore 

18 

14 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  &  Oudh 

.    27 

23 

Travancore 

16 

9 

England  and  Wales . . 

46 

46 

Ireland 

57 

53 

Italy 

22 

18 

Austria 

47 

38 

ancient  Hindu  medicine  by  the  side  of  what  the  Western  science  has  to  offer  and    ckap.   x. 
thus  render  accessible  tp  the  people  the  best  available  remedies  in  both  systems.         para.  16Y. 

165.  The  high  degree  of  exemption  which  this  State  enjoys  from  the  dis- 
ComparlBon  wltb  other  ^^^^"^S  diseases  which  form  the  subject  of  this  Chapter 
States,  Provinces  and       is  best  understood  and  appreciated   when   compared 

with  the  relative  incidence  in  other  parts  of  India  and 
in  other  countries. 

The  marginal  statement  shows  the  average  number  of  persons  afflicted  per 

10,000  of  each  sex  in  some  of  the  States 
and  Provinces  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able. The  proportions  for  some  Western 
countries  are  also  added.  Leaving,  out  of 
consideration,  the  figures  for  Hyderabad 
whose  extremely  low  ratios  for  both  the 
sexes  seem  to  be  inexplicable,  all  the 
other  States  and  Provinces  as  well  as  the 
European  Countries  taken  in  for  compa- 
rison contain,  with  one  exception,  a  greater 
number  of  infirm  than  Travancore.  In 
respect  of  males,  only  Baroda  and  Gwaliof 
show  a  lesser  average  in  every  ten  thousand  of  the  population,  while  in  regard  to 
the  other  sex,  this  State  is  the  most  immune.  The  relatively  high  numbers  re- 
turned by  some  of  the  advanced  countries  of  the  West  are  specially  noteworthy. 

Insanity. 

166.  The  natural  temperament  of  the  Eastern  peoples  and  of  the  Hindus  in 

particular  who  form  the  larffe  bulk  of  an  Indian  popu- 
Znsanlty:  causes.  ,     .       .         ,  i      •       I    ^t  j      ^  £         \  i 

lation  IS  not  one  conducive  to  the  production  or  mental 

dislocations,  l^or  is  the  social  struggle  which  has  well-nigh  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions among  the  competitive  nations  of  the  West  yet  so  keen  in  India  where  harmo- 
nious co-operation  was  for  long  the  accepted  foundation  of  corporate  life.  But 
to  mention  the  usual  antecedents  of  mental  unsoundness,  they  are  excessive  intellec- 
tual strain,  undisciplined  religious  zeal,  disruption  of  cherished  family  ties  by  what- 
ever means  induced,  the  agonies  of  indigence  and  the  effects,  direct  or  inherited,  of 
undue  indulgence  in  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

167.  292  males  and  211  females  or  503  persons  are  returned  as  unsound 

in  mind.     In  ten  thousand   of  each    sex,  the  former 

awstrlbutlon  by  locality     number  2  and  the  latter  1-4.     Of  the  total  insanes, 

"  ■  the  Western  Natural  division  contains  199  males  and 

137  females  against  93  and  74  respectively  in  the  other  division.     The   ratios 

per  10,000  are  2*3  for  the  males  and  1'6  for  the   females  of  the  former  division 

and  1"5  and  1*2  respectively  for  those  of  the  latter. 

The  Taluk  which  shows  the  greatest  prevalence  of  insanity  is  Trivandrum,  the 
Capital  of  the  State,  where  the  Government  Lunatic  Asylum  accounts  for  the  high 
proportion  of  10'9  males  and  5"4  females  in  every  ten  thousand  of  each  sex  returned 
in  that  Taluk.  Next  come,  in  regard  to  males,  Parur,  Chengannur  and  Kottayam 
with  a  ratio  of  between  5  to  3  and,  in  respect  of  the  other  sex,  Mavelikara,  Patta- 
napuram,  Muvattupuzha  and  Alangad  with  over  2  each.  In  Shencottah  no  male 
is  insane  and  in  Todupuzha  no  female. 
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CHAP.  X.  Since  the  last  Census,  the  insane  males  have  increased  by  43  and  females 

PARA.  168.  j^iii^iiarly  afflicted  by  66.     The  proportional  variation  has  been    +    "1  in  10,000 
males  and  +  "3  in  females  of  the  same  number. 

In  the  Eastern  division,  both  the  sexes  have  shared  the  increase,  while  in  the 
Western  division,  the  males  have  shown  a  decline.  The  male  ratios  have  advanced 
in  17  Taluks,  and  the  female  proportions  in  18.  The  greatest  increase  has  been  in 
Parur  in  the  case  of  the  former  sex  (  +  3"3  in  10,000)  and  in  Muvattupuzha  in 
regard  to  females,  (  +  2). 

168.  There  are  723  females  in  every  1,000  males  in  a  state  of  non  compos  menti. 

In  1891  the  proportion  was  582  to  1,000.     This  pre- 
Proportion  of  tlie  sexes.  -,  c        ^       •  ^  •    ^  , 

ponderance  oi  males  is  seen  at  every  age-penod  except 

0-5,  5-10  and  55-60.  Below  5  years  of  age,  the  insanes  in  both  sexes  equal,  while 
at  the  5-10  period  no  males  are  insane.  Between  the  ages  55-60,  there  are  1,308 
females  per  mille  of  males.  The  general  preponderance  of  male  over  female  insanes 
is  found  in  most  of  the  Taluks  and  appears  to  obtain  in  all  countries.  Causes  acting 
on  the  brain  are  most  common  in  men.  Moral  and  emotional  excitements,  doubt- 
less, operate  with  greater  frequency  in  women.  But  excesses,  intellectual  and 
sensual,  are  more  common  among  the  other  sex  on  whom  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
life  fall  with  no  small  force. 

169.  Distributing  the  infirm  by  age-p8riods,we  find  that,  excepting  one  male 

_,      ,^     ,      ^  and  one  female,  no  person  has  been  returned  as  insane 

Distribution  by  agre.  ,.  ^ 

iinder  the  age  of  5  years.     Of  the  other  age-periods, 

45-50  in  the  case  of  males  and  55-60  in  regard  to  females  present  the  highest  ratios, 
rising  by  gradations  from  the  age  of  10-15  and  declining  as  age  advances.  The 
features  revealed  by  these  returns  are  not  peculiar.  Early  childhood  is  everywhere 
tlie  least  and  mature  age  the  most  frequent  period  of  insanity-prevalence. 

Taking  10,000  as  representing  the  insane  male  population  in  Travancore,  it 
is  noticed  that  the  greatest  proportion — 1,747 — falls  between  the  ages  35-40,  the 
45-50,  25-30  and  30-35  periods  coming  next  in  order.  The  incidence  of  in- 
sanity at  the  40-45  period  shows  a  sudden  fall  from  that  of  the  preceding  qninquen- 
nium  to  almost  one-half  and  rises  in  the  succeeding  age-group  by  a  similar  ratio.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  period  55-60  shows  a  proportion  less  than  half  of  the  two 
periods,  before  and  after.  The  period  5-10  is  the  sanest.  The  ratio  at  the  next  period, 
0-5,  rises  to  a  seven-fold  height  at  the  ages  10-15,  doubling  itself  again  during 
another  five  years. 

In  regard  to  females,  the  first  point  that  attracts  notice  is  the  figure  237  per 
10,009  of  the  sex  shewn  by  the  age-period  5-10,  which  was  seen  to  be  lying  blank 
in  respect  of  the  sterner  sex.  But  the  actual  number  corresponding  to  this  propor- 
tion is  only  5.  As  in  the  case  of  males,  the  most  favoured  period  of  mental  dis- 
ability is  between  25  and  50.  But  unlike  males,  the  periods  40-45  and  55-60 
do  not  show  any  sudden  dip.  The  only  other  noticeable  feature  in  regard  to 
female  insanity  is  that  the  proportion  afflicted  among  sexagenarians  is  only  one-half 
that  among  males,  a  compensatory  increase  being  found  in  the  preceding  age- 
period  where  the  ratio  of  male  insanes  is  only  one-half  that  among  females, 

1 70.  Comparing  the  four  main  religions,  the  Christian  males  and  females  appear 

to  be  afflicted  with  insanity  to  a    greater  extent  than 
Distribution  by^reiigrion    ^j^^,  ^^j^g^  religionists.  The  proportion  in  10,000  males 

is  2-2  as  compared  with  2-1  among  the  Musalmans, 
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1-9  among  the  Hindus  and  '7  among  the  Animist3.  The  Hill-tribes  seem  least  chap.  x. 
susceptible  to  mental  unhingements,  as  evidently  the  intellectual  strain  and  emo-  para.  172. 
tional  excitement  to  which  they  are  subject  are  too  feeble  to  produce  any  pro- 
nounced untoward  effect.  The  female  ratio  is  in  every  religion  less  than  that 
of  the  male.  The  Christian  women  show  1-9  as  insane  in  10,000  of  the  sex,  the 
proportions  being  1"8  among  the  Musalmans  and  1"3  among  the  Hindus.  The 
Animist  females  show  a  relatively  higher  number  (1*4)  than  the  last  two  religion- 
ists, probably  because  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  cerebral  disorders  in  women 
in  general  are  not  neutralized  among  the  Animist  males  by  increased  mental 
stress  which  heavily  weights  the  male  sex  of  other  communities. 

In  dealing  with  the  varying  prevalence  of  insanity,  it  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  errors  inseparable  from  statistical  inferences  based  on  small  figures, 
apply  with  special  force  to  generalisations  regarding  the  connection  between 
caste,  traditional  occupation  and  disease.  Taking  existing  data,  first  in  regard  to 
males,  we  note  that  the  Malaysia  or  West  Coast  Brahmins,  the  East  Coast  Brah- 
mins, the  Ampalavasis,  the  Vellalas,  and  the  Konkanis  take  the  order  of  promi- 
nence in  point  of  liabiUty  to  cerebral  disorders,  the  proportions  varying  from  7 '8 
to  4" 5  in  the  ten  thousand.  Persons  of  unsound  mind  are  relatively  fewest  among 
the  Parayana  and  the  Pulayans.  The  Marava  caste  shows  none  under  this  category. 

In  regard  to  the  females,  there  are  no  insanes  among  the  Malayala  Brahmins, 
the  Maravas  and  the  Krishnanvakaikkars.  The  Ampalavasi  caste  shows  a  ratio 
double  that  among  the  males  of  that  community.  The  proportions  are  again  lowest 
among  the  Parayana  and  the  Pulayans. 

Deaf-Mutism- 

171.  With  very  rare  exceptions,  dumbness  arises  from  congenital  deafness  for 

which  the  causes  ascribed  are  consanguineous  marri- 
ea  -mu  am .  cauaes.  ages,  hereditary  transmission,  struma,  ill-health  of 
the  mother  at  certain  periods  of  life  and  sometimes  climate.  According  to  one  author- 
ity, every  tenth  case  of  congenital  deafness  results  from  the  marriage  of  cousins. 
According  to  the  researches  of  another,  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaf-dumbs  and  over  5  per 
cent,  of  the  blind  and  nearly  15  per  cent,  of  the  idiotic  are  the  offspring  of  kindred 
or  of  parents  who  are  themselves  the  descendants  of  blood  inter-marriages.  The  pro- 
portion of  deaf-mute  children  of  parents  both  congenitally  deaf  is,  according  to  a  third 
writer  three  times  greater  than  that  of  parenta  only  one  of  whom  is  deaf  from  birth. 

Whatever  the  origin,  the  deaf-mutes  are  not  now  the  out-castes  for  whom  no 
hio-her  ambition  than  being  allowed  to  live  was  once  permissible.  Nor  is  the 
education  of  the  deaf-mutes  the  hopeless  task  which  Lucretius  has  depicted  in  his 
well-known  couplet: — 

"  T '  instruct  the  deaf  no  art  could  ever  reach. 
No  care  improve  them  and  no  wisdom  teach." 

They  are  now  wards  of  the  commonwealth  and  a  study  of  the  Census  figures 
of  the  Western  countries  shows  the  results  achieved  in  the  direction  of  preventing 
this  infirmity  and  minimizing  its  disabling  effects. 

172.  The  total  number  of  deaf-mutes  recorded  in  the  present  Census  is  809, 

of  whom   468  are  males  and  341  females,  the  propor- 

iwatrlbutlon  l>y  locality     ^j^^^  ^^^  10,000  of  each  sex  being  3-1  and  2-3  respect- 

an    var  ■  ively.  The  Western  Natural  division  returns  287  males 

or  3-4  in  the  ten  thousand  and  184  females  or  2-2  on  a  Uke  average.     The  numbers 

and  ratios  for  the  Eastern  division  are  181  and  2-8  for  the  former  sex  and  157  and 
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CHAP.  X.  2-5  for  the  latter,  Ambalapuzha  shows  the  largest  incidence  in  respect  of  males, 
5-6  in  the  ten  thousand,  followed  by  ten  other  Taluks  with  a  ratio  of  between 
4  and  5.  The  Taluks  of  minimum  incidence  are  Todupuzha  ('6)  and  Alangad 
(•8).  In  regard  to  females,  deaf-mutism  is  most  prevalent  in  Karunagapalli  (4"7) 
and  least  so  in  Kunnattur  (u),  Parur  ("9)  and  Ettumanur  ('S).  Six  Taluks 
intervene  with  proportions  of  between  3  and  4  and  12  more  with  ratios^  of  from 
2  to  3. 

The  present  Census  shows  an  increase  over  the  last  of  33  male  and  31 
female  deaf-mutes.  Calculated,  however,  on  an  average  of  10,000,  the  ratios  are  now 
slightly  less  for  both  the  sexes,  it  being  higher  only  in  regard  to  the  females  of  the 
Eastern  division.  More  than  half  the  number  of  Taluks  exhibit  this  proportional 
decrease.  For  males,  in  Neyyattinkara,  Nedumangad  and  Kalkulam  the  ratio  has 
been  reduced  by  about  one-half  and  in  Vaikam  to  a  fourth,  while  in  Ambalapuzha 
and  Mavelikara,  it  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  in  Chengannur  and  Tovala  trebled. 
In  respect  of  females,  the  relative  decrease  has  been  greatest  in  Vaikam,  Agasti- 
svaram  and  Chirayinkil  and  the  increase  most  considerable  in  Kunnatnad,  Chengan- 
nur and  Muvattupuzha.  In  the  Taluk  of  Shencottah,  there  were  no  deaf-mutes  in 
1891. 

173.  The  proportion  of  female  deaf-mutes  to  1,000  males  so  afflicted  is  729, 

This  average  is  exceeded    by  all   the    quinquennial 
periods  above  30  except  between    the  ages  55-60. 

Below  30,  the  only  age-group  which  shows  an  excess  is  10-15.  The  ratio  is 
lowest  at  25—30  from  which  there  is  a  sudden  rise  at  the  next  period  to  1,063  and 
highest  at  the  ages  60  and  over,  where  it  is  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  average 
for  all  ages. 

174.  In  a  ten  thousand  of  each  sex,  the  loAvest  proportion  of  deaf-mutes  is. 

returned  by  th*  asres  below  ten.    The  lushest  ratio  is 
]>latrlbnt!on  by  agre.  i  i  ,  i 

shown  by  males  at  the  25-30  period  and  by  females 

at  the  last  age-group,  60  and  over. 

Distributing  10,000  male  deaf-mutes  according  to  their  ages,  the  maximum 
number,  1^560,  is  seen  in  the  period  25-30.  From  this  there  is  a  gradual  decline  till 
the  age  of  60  and  over,  where  the  number  is  nearly  twice  that  at  the  immediately 
preceding  quinquennium.  By  far  the  majority  of  the  deaf-mutes  are  found  at  the 
ages  below  30.  In  10,000  female  deaf-mutes,  1,261  are  between  10  and  15  years 
old  and  1,144  are  at  the  ages  15-20.  The  numbers  at  all  the  other  periods  are 
below  one  thousand.  As  in  the  case  of  males,  the  period  55-60  contains  relative- 
ly the  fewest  number,  which  is  increased  to  four  times  its  strength  at  the  succeed- 
ing ages. 

175.  Cases  of  deaf -mutism  are  fewest  among  the  Christians,,  most  frequent 

«.  »  .w  *.      .-        ...         among  the  Musalmans   and  slightly  less  so   among 

Distribution  by  rellgrlon      ttj  j»--j^t-i  nV.  ^ 

and  caste.  Hmdus  and  Ammists.    Four  are  deaf-mutes  in  10,000 

Musalman  males  as  against  a  Christian  ratio  of  2-4. 
In  the  same  number  of  Hindus  and  Animists,  there  are  3-3  and  3*5  males  res- 
pectively. 

Comparing  the  incidence  among  females,  we  find  that  the  average  of  2-1  for 
Animists  rises  to  2-2  for  Christians  and  to  2-4  for  Hindus. 

The  Ampalavasis  show  no  male  deaf-mutes  while  they  return  the  highest 
ratio  of  females,  deaf  and  dumb.     The  reverse  obtains  in  the  Krishnanvakai  caste. 

3h 
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Among  the  Maravans,  no  male  or  female  is  returned  as  suffering   from  this  infirm-    cha.b».  ac. 
ity.     Three   other   castes,    the  Kanian,     the    Konkani    and    the    Krlshnanvakai,    ^■^•^■*-  l"?^ 
haye  no  female  deaf-mutes.     The  caste  figures  for  this  infirmity  show  that  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  females  of  almost  all  the  castes  is  relatively  less  than 
in  the  other  sex.    This  seems  to  support  the  general  rule  that  congenital  defects  are 
much  more  common  among  males  than  among  females. 

Blindness. 

176.  Complete  failure  of  vision  in  both  eyes  arises  as  the  result  of  various 

causes    of  which    opacity   of   the    light'transmitting 
Blindness ;  canses.  -,,  ,  .,  -i-  i    j^.         x         j.        i    i- 

media  such  as  senile  or  diabetic  cataract  and  disorgani- 
zation of  the  eyeballs  due  to  small-pnx,  syphilis  or  accident  are  the  most  common. 
Certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  retinal  exhaustion  due,  for  instance,  to 
continued  exposure  to  glare  also  lead  to  total  impairment.  All  these  factors  operate 
more  or  less  in  Travancore  as  elsewhere. 

177.  Blind  persons  are  more  than  twice  the  number  of  insanesand  one  and  one- 

fourth  times  as  numerous  as  the  deaf-mutes — aggre- 
^^■*'in'a  V^Urtion.*"*^      g^ti°S  in  all  1,043—622   males  and  421  females.  One 

male  has  been  enumerated  as  blind  in  every  2,3&6  of  his 
sex  and  one  female  in  every  3,473.  Unlike  the  other  infirmities,  the  blind  appear  to 
be  almost  equally  distributed  between  the  two  Natural  divisions — 310  males  and  217 
females  in  the  Western  division  and  312  males  and  204  females  in  the  Eastern.  As 
the  former  division  contains  a  larger  population,  the  proportion  per  10,000  of  each 
sex  is  less  than  in  the  latter,  being  37  for  the  males  and  2-6  for  the  females  of  that 
division  as  compared  with  4-9  and  3*3  respectively  for  the  twosexes'in  the  interior. 
This  infirmity  is  more  evenly  distributed  in  the  Taluks  of  the  sea-board  regions 
than  in  those  of  the  mountainous  and  sub-montane  tracts  where,  for  males  the  pro- 
portion varies  from  14  in  the  ten  thousand  in  Tovala  to  2-2  in  Minachil,  and  for 
females  from  1-5  in  Kottayam  and  Ettumanur  to  S'l  in  Todupuzha.  In  the  West- 
ern division,  the  male  and  female  bhnd  are  in  greatest  excess  in  the  Taluk  of 
Parur  (5-8  and  4-6)  and  are  relatively  least  numerous  in  Tiruvalla  and  Kartika- 
palh,  in  respect  of  the  male  sex  (2-3)  and  in  Quilon,  in  the  case  of  the  other  (1-2). 

As  compared  with  the  1891  Census,  the  absolute  increase  is  not  considerable 
being  only  24  males  and  2  females,  the  ratio  in  a  ten  thousand,  however,  showing  a 
decline  from  4-6  to  4*2  males  and  from  3-3  to  2-9  females.  Small-pox  being  a  common 
antecedent  of  visual  incapacity,  the  progress  of  vaccination,  especially  infantile, 
during  the  last  decade  may  be  taken  as  having  materially  contributed  to  the 
favourable  results  as  disclosed  at  the  Census.  The  Talukwar  variations  show 
that  the  decrease  in  the  relative  blind  is  as  general  in  the  Taluks  of  the  Western  divi- 
sion where  the  level  oH  enlightenment  is  higher,  as  the  increase  is  in  those  of  tie  less 
cultured  Eastern. 

178.  Of  the  three  infirmities,  insanity,  deaf-mutism  and  blindness,  the  last 

shows  the  smallest  proportion  of  females  afflicted  to 
Proportion  of  the  sexes.     ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  g^^  ^^  -^^qqq_   ,  r^^^  ^^^^^  j-^^i^-^y 

to  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  sex  that  toils  by  pre-eminence  and  is  mostexposed 
is  apparent  in  the  returns.  The  female  blind  are,  however,  in  excess  of  the  male 
at  the  age-periods,  0-5  and  15-20,  where  the  sexes  stand  in  the  ratio  of  1,214 
and  1,200  females  per  mille  of  males  in  each  age-group.  Except  at  the  age- 
periods  just  mentioned,  the  incidence  of  disabling  opthahnic  defect  is  much  lees 
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CHAP.  X.     than  among  males,  the  proportions  ranging  between  400  and  900  females  to  1,000 
PARA.  ire.    jna]eg_ 

179.  Distributing  10,000  males  and  females  by  age-periods,  we  find  that  the 

favoured  period  of  life  for  blindness  for  both  the  sex- 
es is  not  reached  till  50  and  is  at  its  highest  after  60. 

Taking  10,000  as  the  number  of  blind  males,  we  find  that  the  largest  number 
falls  within  the  age-psriod,  60  and  above.  The  females  too  show  a  similar 
result.  The  only  noticeable  point  is  that  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  blind 
among  the  females  are  sexagenarians ;  while  in  regard  to  the  otber  sex  the  proportion 
is  only  one-sixth.  In  both  the  sexes,  the  ratios  below  5  years  of  age  are  the  smallest. 

180.  Of  all  the  religionists,  the  Hindus  appear  to  be  the  most  afflicted   with 

total  blindness.     The   Christians  come  next  and  then 
and  oast  °     ^^®  Musalmans  and  the  Animists.    Viewed  in  respect  of 

sex,  blindness  among  the  Musalman  males  seems  to  be 
twice  as  common  as  among  their  females,  who  show  the  lowest  proportion  of  all. 
Among  the  castes,  the  Ampattan,  the  Maran  and  the  Ampalavasi  males  are  the 
most  afflicted  ;  while  in  regard  to  females,  the  last  named  heads  the  list.  The  pro- 
portion is  lowest  among  the  Paraya  males  and  the  Chakkala  females.  The  Krish- 
iianvakai  caste  does  not  return  any  male  that  cannot  see. 

Leprosy. 

181.  Leprosy — Lepra  of  the  Arabs  or  Elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks — has  re- 
Zieprosy:  causes.  ceived  special  attention  within  recent  years.  The  Royal 

Commission  that  sat  on  the  subject  has  recorded  its 
findings.  According  to  its  verdict,  leprosy  originates  de  novo  in  the  majority  of 
cases  and  the  extent  to  which  leprosy  is  ipropagated  by  contagion  is  exceedingly 
small.  Although  writers  of  conspicuous  merit  like  Drs.  Thin,  Emerson  and  Hil- 
lebrand  have  protested  against  this  view,  it  remains  as  the  most  recent  authori- 
tative pronouncement.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  history  how,  in  medieval  Europe, 
the  isolation  of  lepers  was  strictly  enforced  by  law  as  well  as  by  popular  sentiment 
and  how  they  were  directed  to  go  about  clad  in  a  long  grey  gown  witb  a  hood 
drawn  over  the  face  and  carrying  a  wooden  clapper  to  give  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach. In  India,  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  these  unfortunates  is  no  less 
distant  and,  for  Sastraic  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  poor  leper  stands  naturally  shun- 
ned. The  low  and  the  ill-fed  are  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  the  high  and 
the  well-nourished  ;  and  while  at  all  times  the  tendency  to  conceal  leprosy  will 
continue,  the  number  ailing  from  the  malady  is  bound  to  diminish  with  the  rise 
in  general  nutrition.  Cases  of  leucoderma  are  not  uncommon  on  this  coast,  parti- 
cularly on  the  plains.  But  they  have  been  specifically  excluded  in  the  instructions 
to  the  Enumerators  and,  being  easy  of  distinction  from  real  leprosy,  are  not  likely 
to  have  been  included  in  the  returns. 

182.     Leprosy,  of  all  the  four  infirmities,  claims  the  greatest  number-1 ,414 

„,  ,  .^     .     ^    ,       „         composed  of  1,009  males   and  405  females.     Of  the 
Distribution  by  locality      +„     at   ,        i     , .    .  .  , ,      ,tt 

and  ▼ariation.  *^°  JNatural  divisions,  the  Western  division  has  three 

times  as  many  lepers  as  theEastern— 1,055  against  359- 

The  composition  by  sex  shows  773  males  and  282  females  for  the  former  division 

and  236  and  123  respectively  for  the  latter.     The  highest  proportions  of  leper 

males  are  found  in  the  Shertallay  and  Trivandrum*  Taluks  and  of  females  so  afflicted,, 
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in  Parur  and  Shertallay.     Shencottah  has  not  returned  any  female  lepers  either  at     chap. 
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this  or  at  the  last  Census  and  Todupuzha,  none  in  either  sex  at  this  enumeration. 
As  compared  with  the  previous  Census,  there  is  an  increase  in  both  the  Natural 
divisions  and  in  all  but  ten  Taluks.  The  variations  are  considerable  in  several  of 
them. 

183.  Though  leprosy  among  males  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  early  ages  of 

life,  the  total   incidence  among  them  is  much  heavier 
Proportion  of  tHe  sexe«.      ^^^^^  ..^  ^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^_      p^^  ^^^^^  ^^qqq  ^^^^  -^^p^^.^^ 

the  number  of  females  with  the  leprous  taint  is  only  401,  a  ratio  lower  than  that  in 
other  infirmities.  At  the  ages  below  5,  females  are  to  males  as  1,800  to  1,000.  In 
the  next  five  years,  the  proportion  of  females  falls  to  1,200  and  in  the  period  10-15, 
to  567.  The  number  is  relatively  lowest  at  the  ages  45-50,  where  for  1,000  males 
who  are  lepers  there  are  only  261  females  so  afflicted. 

184.  Examining  the  proportion  at  each  age  in  a  ten  thousand  of  the  popula- 

tion, we  see  that  the  disease  is  very  rare  in  the  first 

u    on    y  agre.        ^^^  years    of  age,    this   feature   being   more   marked 

among  girls.  From  this  point  it  increases,   the  maximum  in  the  case  of  both  males 

and  females  being  reached  at  the  age-period,  50-55.    It  then  decreases,  the  fall  after 

60  being  more  sudden  among  females  than  among  males. 

Of  10,000  male  lepers,  the  greatest  numbers  are  returned  by  the  ages  25-50 
and  lepers  are  fewest  at  the  ages  below  ten.  The  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
females;  but  the  relative  numbers  are  not  so  congregated  in  particular  age-periods 
as  in  the  case  of  males.  At  the  ages  of  10  and  under,  females  are  thrice  as 
numerous  as  the  males,  while  at  the  advanced  ages  the  proportions  tend  to  near 
each  other. 

185.  Considered  by  religion,  leprosy  is  most  common  among  the   Musalman 

males  and  the  Animist  females  and  least  common  among 
Distribution  by  religrlon     ^^^     Christian   males     and     the    Musalman   females. 
and  caste.  „      ,.    . 

Taking  a  lakh  as  representmg  each  class   ot  rehgion- 

ists,  the  lepers  among  them  will  be  64  Animists,   53  Musalmans,    50    Hindus   and 
38  Christians. 

The  Vanian  caste  returns  the  greatest  proportions  of  male  and  female  lepers, 
followed  by  the  Tlavan  and  the  Kuravan.  Among  the  Ampalavasi  women  no  case 
of  leprosy  has  been  returned.  Two  other  castes,  the  Chetti  and  Krishnanvakai, 
return  no  leprous  females  and  the  Marava,  no  leprous  males.. 

Elephantiasis. 

186.  It   is  generally   admitted  that   elephantiasis  as     met  with  in  tropical 

countries  in  an  endemic  form  is   a  disease  caused   by 
Elephantiasis:  causes.       ^^^  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  embryos  of  a  parasite, 

Filaria  Nocturna,  first  discovered  by  Demarquay  in  1863  and  described  for  the 
lirst  time  by  Bancroft  in  1876,  after  whom  it  has  been  named  Filaria  Bancrofti. 
These  embryos  are  sucked  in  from  the  blood  of  an  affected  person  by  a  species  of 
female  mosquito  which  serve  as  an  intermediary  host  to  the  parasite.  "  On  filling 
herself  with  blood  she  (the  mosquito)  returns  to  some  shaded  spot  near  water, 
on  which,  after  from   3  to  5  days,  she  deposits  a  little  boat^shaped  agglomeration 

of  eggs.   She  then  dies,  either  on  the  water  or,  falls  into  it  after  death 

Any  filaria  she  may  have  fostered  have  now  an  opportunity  to  escape  into  that 
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CSA.?.  X.      element At  this  point  there  is  a  hiatus  in   our  knowledga  which,   until  some 

FAaA.  133.  one  has  the  hardihood  to  subject  himself  to  a  very  obvious  but  somewhat  risky 
experiment,  has  to  be  filled  in  by  conjecture."  In  all  probability,  "the  filaria, 
after  swimming  about  for  some  time,  is  at  last  swallowed  in  drinking  water  by  man. 
Having  arrived  in  this  way  in  the  human  stomach,  it  works  its  way  through  the 
tissues  of  its  definitive  host,  and,  guided  by  that  strange  instinct  which  pilots  bo 
many  parasities  to  their  final  habitat,  comes  to  rest  at  last  in  some  lymphatic 
vessel.  Here  it  continues  to  grow  and  mature.-  Finally,  being  joined  by  one  of 
the  opposite. sex,  impregnation  ensues.  Its  young  after  a  time  are  poured  into  the 
lymph  stream;  thence  into  the  blood;  so  completing  the  life  cycle  and  starting  a 
new  generation  of  filarioe.  The  periodicity  of  F.  Nocturna  being  nocturnal,  is  evidently 
an  adaptation  to  the  habits  of  the  intermediate  host,  the  mosquito."*  The  parasite 
generally  lives  for  a  number  of  years.  Various  diseases  are  caused  by  the  action  of 
this  parasite.  But  of  all  the  filarial  diseases,  elephantiasis  is  the  most  frequent  and 
very  common  in  the  endemic  areas.  It  generally  affects  the  extremities  and  the 
genital  organs — the  latter  variety  being  almost  nz7in  Travancore — and  is  due  to  the 
blocking  of  lymph  vessels  by  the  nndevoloped  young  parasites  and  hypertrophic 
changes  as  a  consequence  thereof. 

An  interesting  tradition  traces  elephantiasis  to  the  curse  of  St.  Thomas 
(The  Apostle)  on  his  murderers  and  their  posterity.  But  St.  Thomas — even  if 
the  tradition  of  his  Indian  Apostleship  be  true — was  killed  by  Telugu  priests  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandal  about  400  miles  from  Malabar  and  not  anywhere  near  it. 
The  current  opinion  among  the  people  is  that  the  roots  of  the  screw  pine  (Pandanus 
Odoratissimus)  entering  themselves  in  a  tank  of  drinking  water,  poison  it  and 
cause  the  disease  to  those  who  use  it.  And  the  resemblance  that  a  Cochin  leg, 
as  it  is  called,  bears  to  the  root-stock  of  the  Pandanus  lends  colour  to  this  belief, 
at  least  in  the  popular  mind, 

Geograjohical  distribution. — The  distribution  of  this  disease  is  co-extensive  with 
the  distribution  of  Filaria  J^octurna  but  shows  a  preference  for  low-lying  damp 
localities  where  the  water-supply  is  bad  and  where  the  habits  of  the  people  afford 
the  Filaria  facilities  of  access  to  the  human  body.  The  Taluk  of  Shertallay  where, 
according  to  Dr.  Waring  (185.5),  2,133  out  of  a  population  of  48,591  or  1  in  23 
had  elephantiasis  is  an  instance  of  this  kind.  "It  is  an  ideal  mosquito  District.  The 
yearly  rainfall  averages  100  inches;  the  land  is  low-lying,  water-logged,  swampy, 
and  full  o£  creeks.  There  are  hardly  any  wells,  the  people  obtaining  their  water 
from  shallowlpools  and  tanks.  ISForthern  Orissa,  Avhere  elephantiasis  is  also  extremely 
common,  seems  to  have  similar  physical  features;  and  a  like  description  applies  to 
large  districts  in  Bengaland  elsewhere  where  elephantiasis  is  extensively  endemic."* 
The  converse,  however,  is  not  true.  There  are  many  mountainous  islands  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  in  the  South  Pacific  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  such  as  Sumatra, 
the  Fiji  Islands,  Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  where  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  suffer 
from  elephantiasis.  According  to  Saville,  in  the  mountainous  island  of  Huahine,  at 
least  seven-tenths  of  the  male  population  who  have  reached  the  age  of  puberty  are 

suffering  more  or  less  from  Bucrtemia  tropica  (Elephantiasis). 

m 

Among  the  influences  that  determine  the  geographical  distribution  of  elephantia- 
.*:s,  the  sea-breeze  is  sometimes  mentioned.  But  elephantiasis  is  found  in  the 
«:entre  of  Africa,  on  the  western  side  of  lake  Nyassa,  the  centre  of  the  Soudan,  and 
hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Congo;  and  it  is  entirely  absent  as  an  endemic  disease  in 
many  islands  well  within  the  endemic  zone,  Formosa  for  instance.     The  sea-breeze 

«    Hygiene  and  Diseases  of  W'ar.m  Climates — Davidson. 
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theory,  therefore,  is  not  free  from  objection.  "My  belief  is"  says  Davidson,  "that 
extended  investigation  will  show  that  the  distribution  of  elephantiasis  is  determined 
by  a  variety  :of  factors,  the  principal  of  these  being  the  distribution  of  one  or  more 
apecies  of  mosquito  capable  of  acting  as  the  intermediary  host  of  F.  Nocturna; 
and  that  this  in  its  turn  depends  on  such  circumstances  as  an  adequate  rainfall,  a, 
summer  temperature  of  at  least  80°  F.,  a  suitable  soil  and  stagnant  water.  Only 
second  to  these  in  importance  is  the  character  of  the  drinking  Avater  supply;  the 
habits  of  the  people  with  regard  to  its  use  and  management;  and  as  determining  the 
explosion  of  the  lymphangitis,  which  is  the  immediate  first  step  in  the  development 
of  the  disease,  the  occupations  and  personal  habits  of  the  people  as  affecting  thc'r 
liability  to  injuries  and  irritation  of  the  legs  and  scrotum."  To  the  obser- 
vations of  Professor  Davidson,  the  writer  has  very  little  to  add.  All  these  features 
apply  more  or  less  to  the  affected  districts  in  Travancore  and  the  prevalence  of 
elephantoid  swellings  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  mosquito  prevalence.  The 
Taluk  of  Shertallay  is  one  extensive  cocoanut  garden,  and  with  the  level  of  subsoil 
water  hardly  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  the  exigencies  of  the  coir-yarn  industry 
where  the  first  and  the  most  important  stage  is  the  prolonged  soaking  of  husks 
are  largely  served.  With  the  back-water  and  with  the  easily  made  garden  tanks,  of 
which  tliere  are  many,  holding  quantities  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  entire 
vicinity  is  converted  into  a  most  favourably  situated  mosquito-manufactory. 
The  sandy  soil  permitting  free  percolation  and  the  exposed  water-supply  which 
ever  lies  ready  for  infection,  provide  the  other  conditions  necessary  for  the 
filarial  parasite  to  live,  grow  and  multiply  in  media  dangerous  to  man.  Like 
the  Ancient.  Mariner  of  Coleridge,  the  native  of  Karappuram  by  which  name  the 
Shertallay  Taluk  is  known,  has  "  water,  water  everywhere  but  not  a  drop  to  drink  " 
with  safety.  Systematic  researches  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  suggest  scientific 
conclusions  of  value  or  demand  pronounced  remedial  measures  have  yet  to  he  made. 
But  one  can  safely  predict  that  "  every  second  individual — exceptthose  whose  lym- 
phatic systems  are  in  a  measure  cut  off  from  the  circulation  by  elephantiasis  and, 
very  young  children — will  be  found  to  harbour  this  parasite."  A  mosquito-cam- 
paign coupled  with  judicious  measures  for  lessening  the  pathogenic  character  of  the 
coir-yarn  industry  may  not  be  a  fruitless  undertaking.  And  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  finding  pure  drinking-water  for  these  Taluks  will  be  another 
»tep  towards    improvement. 

187.  Elephantiasis   has   been  returned  from  22   Taluks,  though  the  instruc- 

tions issued  related  only  to   two.     The  total  number 

-     ,_,,«.  enumerated  is  5,924 — 3,522  males  and  2,402  females. 

oy  locality.  '  '  ' 

The  Taluks  of  greatest  prevalence  are,  of  course, 
Shertallay  and  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  Ambalapuzha,  the  relative  ratio  being  8:1. 
While  1  in  every  27  persons  or  a  little  less  than  5  per  cent,  as  Day  has  estimated*  is 
afflicted  with  elephantiasis  in  the  Taluk  of  Shertallay,  about  194  persons  have  to  be 
examined  on  an  average  to  detect  one  case  of  elephantiasis  in  the  adjoining  Taluk 
of  Ambalapuzha.  Next  to  these  Taluks  comes  the  mountainous  Taluk  of  Pattana- 
puram  with  27  elephantoid  cases. 

In  all  the  other  Taluks,  except  Trivandrum  where  we  have  7  cases,  most  of 
them  probably  forming  part  of  the  floating  population  of  the  capital,  the  number 
is  5  or  below  5. 

188.  The  statistics  of  this  Census  bear  out  the  observations  made  by  AVaring 

_  ^  in  Travancore  and  Eichards  in  North  Orissa.     Thev 

DlstrlDutlon  by  {ifire>  * 

found  that  elephantiasis  was  unknown  in  infancy,  rare 

•    Page  426,  Day's   '  Land  of  the  Perumala' 
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CSAP.  X.  in  childhood,  becomes  more  common  in  adolescence  and  increases  in  frequency  m 
proportion  to  the  number  living  at  each  decennial  period.  Waring  found  that  out  of 
945  cases  of  elephantiasis,  156  or  1,651  per  10,000  are  between  the  ages  of  35  and  40. 
The  Travancore  Census  gives  1,445  as  the  corresponding  figure  per  10,000 
of  both  sexes  afflicted  with  elephantiasis.  This  is  the  most  favoured  age  according 
to  all  accounts. 

189.  Allowance  being  made  for  omission  by  concealment,  the  female  sex 

must  be  taken  as  relatively  immune  to  this  affliction 

u  on  y  sax,  ^^  ^j^^  extent  of  their  lesser  exposure  to  the  exciting 
causes  of  lymphangitis.  For  every  1,000  males  afflicted  with  elephantiasis,  there 
are  only  682  females  suffering  from  that  malady.  Waring  found  that,  in  the  Taluk 
of  Shertallay,  1  in  every  16*5  males  and  1  in  every  38"5  females  had  elephantoid 
swellings.  According  to  the  Census,  the  same  Taluk  shows  one  elephantoid  casein 
20  males  and  in  295  females.  The  relative  frequency  at  the  several  age-periods 
seems  to  be  almost  the  same  in  both  sexes. 

190.  Viewed  according  to  religion,  the  Hindus  appear  to  be  most  susceptible 

to  the  disease,  nearly  21  out  of  10,000  of  the  popula- 

Difltribution  by  relifflon      ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,  ^j^^  ^^^-^e   State  being  afflicted.     The 
and  caste.  -ir        i  r      •     •  • 

Musalmans  and  Christians  come  next  in  equal  propor- 
tions.    The  ratio  among  Animists  is  inconsiderable. 

Among  the  several  castes,  the  Konkanis  and  Ilavas  appear   to   be   the   most 
afflicted.     These  are  followed  by  the  Indian  Musalmaas  and  Christian*. 
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Subsidiary  Table  1.— Average  number  of  Afflicted  per  10,000  of  each  Sex 
by  Taluks  and  Natural  Divisions  in  1891  and  1901. 


Taluks. 

Insane. 

Deap-mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Affected  with 
Elephantiasis. 

Males.       ] 

Temalea. 

Males. 

Teraales 

Males.       Females. 

Males.       Females 

Males.  Females. 

1901 

1891 

1901 

L891 

L901 

891 

1901 

1891 

1901 

1 

1891   19011891 

1901 

1891   19011891 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Western  Divition. 

- 

1.  Agastisvaram 

1-3 

2-3 

■8 

2-7 

4-2' 

4-4 

1-2 

5-5 

3-5 

0-2 

2-5 

50 

5-7 

30 

1-7 

•2 

•■ 

2.  Eraniel 

1-8 

1-2 

1-3 

20 

2-6 

1-8 

1-1 

4-5 

4-2 

2-7 

•8 

6-4 

2'3 

1-6 

■• 

•2 

■■ 

3.  Vilavankod    .. 

1-2 

•3 

1-5 

•6 

4-4 

31 

31 

21 

3-7 

2-6 

2-1 

4-2 

1-0 

2-0 

1-0 

2-4 

•■ 

•• 

4.  Neyyattinkara 

•8 

1-9 

•7 

■9 

3-9 

6-7 

2-9 

3-3 

4-3 

5-3 

3-2 

6'1 

3-8 

5-8 

2-5 

30 

•6 

•1 

5.  Trivandrum  . . 

10-9 

12-1 

5-4 

4-7 

3-2 

2-6 

1-4 

2-2 

3-8 

70 

1-8 

3-8 

19-3 

4-0 

41 

20 

•7 

■3 

6.  Chirayinkil    .. 

1-3 

1-0 

1-9 

2-0 

3-6 

4-1 

1-9 

5-2 

3-6 

7-9 

1-9 

6-0 

4-0 

8-5 

1-2 

1-4 

•• 

•2 

7.  Quilon 

1-5 

10 

•6 

1-3 

2-6 

5-4 

1-7 

2-7 

2-6 

6-1 

1-2 

4-4 

5-1 

11-5 

■8 

2-5 

•3 

•3 

8.  Karunagapalli 

1-5 

2-8 

•6 

1-1 

,4-4 

3-0 

4-7 

2-3 

4-4 

3-0 

2-8 

1-8 

11-6 

7-9 

5-7 

41 

■2 

■■ 

9.  Kartikapalli  . . 

•4 

2-4 

1-6 

■9 

4-0 

31 

2-6 

1-7 

2-3 

4-9 

3-7 

4-7 

6-1 

17-6 

3-7 

8-1 

•• 

10.  Ambalapuzha 

1-7 

1-9 

•8 

1-0 

5-6 

3-6 

1-5 

2-5 

30 

2-8 

21 

2-7 

11-4 

7-7 

4-4 

1-9 

59-2 

43-5 

11.  Shertallay      . . 

1-6 

10 

20 

•7 

4-0 

31 

30 

1-7 

30 

2-2 

21 

2-4 

25-3 

9-2 

8-3 

4-3 

445-6 

303-7 

12.  Parur 

5-0 

1-7 

2-0 

•7 

2-5 

2-3 

•9 

1-0 

5-8 

6-6 

4-6 

6-2 

12-4 

4-0 

9-6 

3-4 

■6 

■3 

13.  Vaikam 

2-3 

2-4 

1-5 

3-3 

1-5 

5-6 

1-9 

5-0 

3-9 

5-1 

2-4 

1-8 

7-7 

6-8 

1-3 

3-5 

1-0 

•• 

14.  Tiruvalla 

1-8 

1-4 

•7 

1-2 

I'l 

2-4 

1-2 

2-5 

2-3 

3-2 

2-1 

2-2 

1-9 

2-6 

•9 

1-5 

•1 

-3 

15.  Mavelikara    .. 

Total  .. 

Eastern  Divition. 

1-4 

1-9 

2-6 

1-2 

4-1 

2-1 

2-2 

1-6 

4-8 

4-8 
4-8 

4-6 

1-9 

10-3 

2-1 

41 

1-4 

2-6 

-9 

2-3 

2-5 

1-6 

1-5 

3-4 

3-6 

2-2 

2-7 

3-7 

2-6 

3-5 

9-1 

6-4 

3-4 

2-6 

41-0 

28-4 

16.  Tovala  . . 

1-9 

3-5 

■6 

.. 

4-5 

1-4 

1-2 

2-6 

14-0 

2-8 

4-2 

4-6 

12-1 

4-1 

60 

•• 

•-• 

17.  Kalkulam       .. 

11 

1-0 

■6 

1-0 

3-7 

5-4 

2-3 

5-1 

5-4 

4'7 

2-0 

2-0 

4-3 

2-0 

2-3 

1-0 

■• 

18.  Nedumangad. . 

1-2 

11 

1-5 

1-1 

2-6 

5-4 

2-7 

2-5 

6-4 

101 

2-4 

80 

3-8 

14-0 

2-7 

4-7 

■3 

•• 

19.  Kottarakara  . . 

•5 

11 

•3 

11 

3-9 

4-2 

2-9 

2-3 

7-5 

10-3 

5-8 

5-9 

9-3 

11-6 

2-4 

3-4 

•3 

-3 

20.  Pattanapuram 

1-5 

2-5 

1-0 

1-2 

1-5 

2-5 

31 

3-5 

30 

4-7 

1-5 

5-4 

4-0 

30 

1-5 

7-7 

30 

21.  Shencottah    .. 

1-3 

1-0 

.. 

1-0 

2   1 

•• 

3-6 

31 

•• 

•5 

••    ■ 

10 

1 

22.  Ktinnattur     . . 

1-0 

•3 

1-0 

1-1 

1-0 

3-2 

•7 

1.9 

3-2 

3-7 

3-2 

1-9 

5-8 

5-9 

20 

1-9 

•2 

23.  Chengannur  .. 

3-4 

1-2 

■8 

•4 

4-5 

1-7 

36 

■9 

5-8 

3'5 

4-3 

1-8 

3-8 

1-4 

2-8 

•7 

■7 

■2 

24.  Changanachery 

1-7 

21 

1-5 

1-4 

2-7 

41 

2-8 

3-6 

3-7 

5-7 

1-7 

3-6 

3-1 

4-9 

1-7 

1-4 

■8 

•• 

25.  Kottayam 

3-3 

1-5 

1-5 

•8 

4-1 

5-9 

2-2 

5-0 

2-9 

3-8 

1-5 

1-8 

3'7 

1-3 

2-2 

1-6 

■4 

-4 

26.  Bttum^nur     .. 

•8 

■7 

•4 

•3 

1-4 

1-0 

•9 

■5 

2-9 

1-0 

1-5 

2-0 

1-9 

10 

•9 

1-8 

•• 

27.  Minachil 

M 

32 

•3 

10 

4-1 

6-5 

2-0 

3-1 

2-2 

7-5 

2-6 

4-8 

2'5 

2-9 

2-0 

2-1 

•8 

-6 

28.  Todupuzha    .. 

X-8 

.. 

•  • 

•6 

31 

3-7 

32 

5-5 

•8 

8-1 

3-2 

1-6 

1-6 

•• 

29.  Muvattupuzha 

1-7 

1-0 

2'4 

■4 

3-9 

2'9 

3-8 

1-2 

7-6 

7-4 

5-1 

5-3 

2-0 

1-6 

1-7 

1-4 

•2 

30.  Kunnatnad    .. 

•6 

•2 

1-4 

•4 

2'6 

1-4 

3-2 

•5 

4-0 

1-6 

30 

1-6 

3-7 

2-1 

1-4 

1-2 

•2 

-'_ 

81.  Alangad 

•5 

1-4 

2-2 

■3 

■8 

■8 

2-2 

11 

5-1 

2-8 

1-6 

1-4 

1-6 

31 

1-6 

2-6 

•■ 

•- 

32.  Cardamom  Hilh 
Total  .. 
Total,  State  .. 

•8 

3-2 

•■ 

•7 
1-1 

l2-4 
2-8 
31 

3'0 

3-4 

24 

6-8 
3-3 

•• 

7-5 

1-8 

1-6 

1-5 

1-2 

1-2 

2-5 

2-1 

4-9 

4-4 

3-0 

3-7 

3-8 

2-0 

1-7 

■•     .6 

•2 

20 

1-9 

1-4 

3-4 

2-3 

2-4 

4--2 

4-6 

2-9 

3-3 

e-: 

5-3 

2-« 

2-2 

23-G 

16  4 

518 
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Subsidiary    Tablb    II. — Average  number  of  Affiieted per  10,000  of 

each  Sex  by  Heligion. 


Religigx. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

LEiERS. 

ArFECTED  WITH 
ELEPHAKTlASia. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8       j       9 

10 

11 

Hindu 
Musalman 
Chrigtian . . 
Animistic 
Others 

Total     . . 

1-9 
2-1 
2-2 

■7 

1-3 
1-8 
1-9 
1-4 

* 

3-3 
40 
2-4 
3-5 

2-4 
2-3 
2-2 
21 

4-5 
31 
3-6 

2-8 

3-2 
1-6 
2-2 
2-1 

71 

8-5 
5-4 
71 

30 
1-8 
2-3 
6-7 

24-2 
22-7 
23-3 

■7 

17-7 
14-2 
141 

2^0 

1-4 

3-1 

2-3 

4-2 

2-9 

6-8 

2-8 

23-6 

16-4 

Subsidiary  Table  III. — -Average  number  of  Afflicted  per  10,000  of 

Selected  Castes. 


Xame  of  Caste. 

Iksane. 

Deaf 

MUTE. 

Blind. 

Lepeks. 

Affected  with 
Elephantiasis. 

Males. 

Female* 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

HINDU. 

Ampalavasi 

5-3 

ll'O 

8-2 

7-9 

13-7 

10-5 

10-5 

5-5 

Ampattan 

1-1 

2-3 

4-5 

5-8 

9-0 

4-6 

4-5 

3-5 

20-4 

,    9-3 

Brahmin  (Malayala' 

7-8 

7-8 

2-3 

5-& 

9-2 

3-9 

2-3 

5-9 

2-3 

Do      (Others) 

6-9 

1-9 

7-5 

3-7 

3-5 

5-G 

6-4 

2-5 

5-8 

5-6 

Chakkala     . . 

2-6 

1-3 

1-3 

2-6 

5-3 

13 

6-6 

2-6 

5-3 

1-3 

Chetti          . .     . . 

12 

1-2 

4-9 

61 

4-9 

2-4 

6-2 

2-5 

2-4 

Ilavan          . .     . . 

1-8 

1-7 

3-1 

2-2 

4-2 

2-8 

10-8 

4-1 

65-6 

460 

Kammalan 

1-3 

10 

4-3 

3-5 

4-5 

3-4 

5-5 

3-7 

120 

91 

Kanian         . .     . . 

3-7 

20 

3-7 

3-7 

60 

3-7 

4-0 

9-3 

180 

Konkani      . .     . . 

4-5 

2-5 

2-3 

4-5 

2-5 

4-5 

2-5 

1181 

93-5 

KuraTan     . .     . . 

•8 

11 

1-5 

1-8 

2-7 

40 

10-4 

5-4 

31 

2-2 

Krishnanvakai 

2-3 

.. 

90 

4-4 

4-5 

Maran 

•8 

4-0 

2-4 

2-4 

8-1 

1-6 

8-1 

•8 

5-6 

3-2 

Mara  van      . .     . . 

•• 

•  • 

.. 

2-8 

5-7 

2-9 

Nayar          . .     . . 

1-9 

1-0 

3-9 

2-2 

5-3 

3-6 

6-9 

2-6 

11-5 

11-4 

Pandaram 

1-6 

1-7 

8-2 

3-4 

4-9 

8-5 

6-6 

1-7 

1-6 

1-7 

Parayan       . .     . . 

■3 

•3 

3-4 

2-3 

2-3 

20 

3-9 

1-7 

20 

1-4 

Pulayan       . .     . . 

•5 

•7 

1-7 

1.9 

'       3-4 

3-6 

4-4 

3-7 

5-7 

2-9 

Channan 

1-8 

1-3 

3f 

1-4 

S-7 

1-4 

2-8 

1-3 

•1 

.. 

Vanian         . .     . . 

2-9 

1-4 

1-4 

1'4 

4-3 

1-4 

18-6 

5-8 

14-3 

5-8 

Vellalan      . .     . . 

5-0 

20 

2-5 

1-2 

4-] 

3-6 

7'4 

20 

7-4 

6-5 

MUSALMAN. 

NativeMahommedan 

2-2 

1-9 

4-1 

2-3 

3-2 

1-7 

8-8 

1'9 

23-4 

14-5 

CHRISTIAN. 

Native  Christian 

2-2 

1-9 

2-4 

2-2 

3-6 

2-3 

5-3 

2-3 

23-3 

141 

3j 
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Subsidiary  Table  lY .— Distribution  hy  Age  of  10,000  persons 
in  each  Sex  for  each  Infirmity. 


Age- 
period. 

Males.                                     , 

Females.                                       | 

Total. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 
mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Affected 
with  Ele- 
phantiasis. 

Total. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 
mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Affected 
with  Ele- 
phantiasis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0—5 
5  —  10 
10  -  15 
15  —  20 
20  —  25 
25  —  30 
30  —  35 
35  —  40 
40  —  45 
45  —  50 
50  —  55 
55  —  60 
CO  and  over. 

Total. 

176 
347 
556 
644 
761 

1,133 
975 

1,037 

1,008 
912 
828 
531 

1,092 

34 

'240 

514 

616 

1,199 

1,062 

1,747 

890 

1,301 

959 

445 

993 

470 

1,004 

1,068 

1,239 

940 

1,560 

684 

641 

641 

406 

428 

321 

598 

225 
498 
740 
402 
804 
836 
788 
724 
852 
804 
932 
691 
1,704 

50 

50 

297 

555 

694 

1,100 

1,199 

1.209 

1,303 

1,100 

912 

555 

971 

11 

51 

153 

366 

622 

1,017 

1,090 

1,5S4 

1,511 

1,105 

928 

554 

1,008 

283 
450 
668 
776 
755 

1,060 
958 
929 
958 
6S9 
776 
508 

1,190 

47 
237 

427 

664 

1,327 

1,185 

1,232 

1,137 

1,327 

853 

806 

474 

352 
762 
1,261 
1,144 
850 
997 
997 
733 
704 
557 
528 
235 
880 

404 
594 
618 
713 
736 
736 
665 
926 
808 
451 
736 
523 
2,090 

222 

148 

420 

716 

741 

1,308 

1,111 

938 

1.235 

'716 

988 

568 

889 

21 

50 

142 

458 

749 

1,053 

1,103 

1,241 

1,145 

1,082 

1,149 

529 

1,278 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,003 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Subsidiary  Table  Y .—Distribution  of  Infirmities  by  Age  among  10,000  of  the  Population. 


Age- 

PKEIOD. 

Males. 

Females.                                    | 

Total 
afflicted. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 
mute. 

Blind. 

Affected 
Lepers,   with  Ele- 
iphantiasis. 

Total 
afflicted. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 
mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

A  ffected 
with  Ele- 
phantiasis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6                7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0—5 
5  —  10 
10  —  15 
15  —  20 
20  —  25 
25  —  30 
30  —  35 
35  —  40 
40-45 
45  —  50 
50  —  55 
55  —  60 
60  and  over 

Total. 

2-3 
4-3 
7-3 
11-4 
14-9 
19-6 
20-5 
21-8 
280 
31-6 
36-1 
37-9 
440 

•1 

"•4 
11 
1-5 
2-5 
2-7 
4-5 
30 
5-5 
51 
3-9 
4-9 

1-2 
24 
2-7 
4-3 
3-6 
5-3 
2-8 
2-6 
3-5 
2-8 
3-6 
4-5 
4-7 

•7 

1-6 

2-5 

1-8 

4-1 

3-8 

4-3 

40 

6-2 

7-2 

10-6 

12-8 

17-9 

■3 

•3 

1-6 

41 

6-7 
8-0 
10-7 
10-7 
15-3 
161 
16-8 
16-7 
16-5 

•2 

•9 

3-0 

9-5 

17-9 

25-9 

33-9 

491 

61-8 

56-8 

59-7 

58-1 

59-8 

1-9 

3-2 

5-5 

7-6 

•    7-6 

10-2 

12-1 

13-8 

17-8 

16-8 

20-9 

23-6 

250 

•0 

•3 

•4 

■6 

10 

20 

24 

2-8 

3-2 

5-0 

3-5 

6-7 

1-5 

•6 
1-3 
2-6 
2-8 
21 
2-4 
31 
2-7 
3-2 
3-4 
3-5 
2-7 
4-6 

•8 
1-3 
1-6 
2-1 
2-3 
2-2 
2-8 
4-2 
4-6 
3-4 
60 
7-4 
13-4 

•4 
■3 
1-0 
21 
2-2 
3-7 
41 
4-1 
6-7 
51 
7-8 
7-8 
5-5 

•2 

•6 

2-0 

7-9 

13-1 

17-7 

24-3 

32-2 

371 

46-0 

5;5-8 

42-8 

46-9 

160 

2-0 

3-1 

4-2 

6-8 

23-6 

9-4 

1-4 

2-3 

29 

2-8 

16-4 

Subsidiary  Table  VI. — Proportion  of  Females  afflicted  to  1,000  Males  at  each  Age. 


Age-period.                Total  afflicted. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Affected  with 
Elephantiasis. 

1                                    2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0-    5     .. 

5  —  10  . . 
10  -  15  . . 
15  —  20  . . 
20  —  25  . . 
25  -  30  . . 
30  —  35  . . 
35  -40  .. 
40  —  45  . . 
45  —  50  . . 
50  —  55  . . 
55  —  60  . . 
60  and  over     . 

929 
747 
692 
695 
571 
539 
567 
516 
548 
436 
.540 
551 
628 

1,000 

a'j7 

600 
778 
800 
806 
510 
923 
737 
643 
1,308 
.•!45 

545 
553 
860 
672 
659 
466 

1.063 
833 
800 

1,000 
900 
533 

1,071 

1,214 
806 
565 

1,200 
620 
596 
571 
867 
642 
380 
534 
512 
830 

1,800 
1,200 
567. 
618 
429 
477 
372 
311 
379 
261 
435 
411 
367 

1,250 
667 
630 
853 
822 
707 
689 
534 
617 
668 
844 
&1 
865 

Total . 

576 

723 

729 

677 

401 

682 
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Diagram. NQ  24. 
Showing  the  number  of  persons  per  100,000  suffering  from 
each  of  the  four  Infirmities  at  the    Censuses  of 

1891  &  1901 . 
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Diagram. NP  25. 

Showing  by  decennial  age-periods  the  number  of  persons 

per.  100,000  of  the  population  suffering  from  each  of  the 

four  infirmities. 
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CHAPTEE   XI. 

CASTE,  TRIBE  AND  RACE. 

(TABLES  XIII,  XIIIA,  and  XVIII.) 


191,  Scope  of  the  Chapter — 192.  Introductory — 193.  Origin  and  signijicance 
of  Caste — 194.- Theories  rt?  to  the  bases  of  Caste-divisions — 195.  Caste-law — 
196.  Caste  as  it  is  now — 197.  Castes  in  Southern  India — 198.  Social  pre- 
cedence— 199.  AXavan — 200.  Ampalavasi — 201.  Ampattan — 202.  Ari — 
203.  Avyappattar—204.  AsM-~205,.  DAsi—206.  llayatu~207.  Izhavan— 
208.  Konkani — 209.  Kotippattan — 210.  Kndumi—211.  Kuravan — 212.  Mal- 
ay&\aKshatriya—213.  Mdrdn--214.  Muttatu — 215.  Namputivi.—216.  Ndyar 
— 217.Pattattiydn~218.P6tti—219.Pulayan—220.Kdnikkaran—22l.Man- 
ndn—222.  Mutuvdn—223.  Urd\i—224.  Other  Hill  Tribes— 225.  Mahom- 
medans-^—226 .   Christians. 

191.  Imperial  Table  XIII  exhibits  the  population  by  sex  for  Castes,  Tribe* 

and  Races,  Subsidiary  Table  I  gives  their  Taluqwar 
distribution  in  respect  of  those  numbering  10,000  and 
oyer.  Statistics  of  sub-divisions  have  also  been  collected  and  embodied  in  Imperial 
Table .  XIIIA.  Subsidiary  Table  II  shows  such  of  the  sub-divisions  as  possess  a 
strength  of  1,000  and  more.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  the  last 
Census,  however,  is  not  easy  as  the  grouping  of  sub-divisions  appears  to  have  been 
then  different  and  as  the  1891  figures  for  all  of  them  are  not  available  to  enable  the' 
necessary  adjustment  being  made.  A  rough  comparison  may  be  possible  in  respect 
of  some  of  the  castes  and  will  be  attempted. 

The  subject  of  this  Chapter  is  taken  up  under  two  heads  (1)  General  and  (2) 
Descriptive  and  Statistical. 

A  few  ideas  which,  on  a  study  of  the  subject,  have  suggested  themselves  are 
briefly  explained  under  the  first  head,  while  in  the  second,  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the 
main  indigenous  castes  is  added  to  the  statistical  notice  proper  to  this  Chapter. 
Castes  and  peoples  not  peculiar  to  this  coast  have  not,  for '  obvious  reasons,  been 
taken  up  for  special  treatment. 

General. 

192,  Caste,  first  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  hereditary    social  classep 

of  India,  holds  a   position  of  first  importance  in  an 
n  ro  u        y.  Indian  Census  Report.     Its  sacred  antiquity  for  the 

orthodox,  its  unique  tenacity  for  the  iconoclast,  its  fatal  obnoxiousriess  for  the  re- 
former, have  all  contributed,  each  its  share,^  to  the  interest  now  centred  in  a 
discussion  of  the  caste  problem.  Its  origin,  its  import,,  its  influence  and  its  destin\- 
have  been  diversely  written  about.  The  most  general  view  is  that  the  origin  of 
caste  was  first  racial  and  then  occupational,  that  its  import  is  neither  religious  nor 
moral  but  social  and  political,  that  its  influence,  though  civilizing  and  enriching 
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CKAJ>.  XI.  under  certain  conditions,  is  now  destructive  of  all  national  Inst-'ncts  and  patriotic 
impulses  and  that  its  final  goal  and  destiny  is  the  limbo  of  well-merited  oblivion. 
With  the  innumerable  writings  that  now  exist  expressive  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
it  is  not  permitted  to  attempt  a  repetition  of  them  here.  But  the  progress  of 
enquiry,  from  an  internal  stand-point,  into,  the  ancient  institutions  of  India  is 
gradually  revealing  fresh  glimpses  into  the  past  which  promise  to  lend  themselves 
to  be  worked  into  a  connected  exposition  of  what  caste  was  in  the  earliest  times. 
The  simple  unsophisticated  defence  of  the  present-day  orthodox  Hindu  who 
contents  himself  with  saying  that  he  cannot  be  wiser  than  his  ancestors  is  no 
defence,  but  a  confession  of  inability  to  defend,  and  an  exparte  trial  is  as  much  out 
of  place  in  a  scientific  as  In  a  judicial  tribunal.  The  views  of  orientalists  are  mostly 
based  on  caste  as  it  now  lies  disorganized  and  in  ruins,  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
an  examination  of  the  diseased  b.)dy  and  still  less  a  necropsy  is  not  the  best  method 
of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  physiological  condition,  that  is,  the  state  of  working 
under  normal  arrangements  of  structure  and  function. 

193.     To  begin  with,  caste,  it  is  claimed,  is  not  a  strategic  device  conceived 
Oriirin  and  sig'nlficanoe       and  worked  by  an  influential  few  for  selfish  ends,  but  a 
of  Caste.  scheme  of  co-operative  life  based  on  the  highest  ideals 

of  universal  well-being.  Its  observance,  however,  is  not  the  sine  qua  non  of  personal 
piety.  The  Atlvarnasramls  or  the  persons  who  have  passed  the  limitations  and 
prescriptions  of  caste,  or  the  beyond-castes  as  they  may  be  called,  stand  as  good 
a  chance  of  salvation  as  any  others.  Caste,  nevertheless,  has  a  distinct  religious 
principle  and  an  all-permeating  religious  aim.  The  principle  is  universal  unity  of 
nature  and  interest  amidst  diversity  In  structure  and  function.  The  aim  is  the 
securing  of  spiritual  prosperity  conjointly  with  the  temporal.  According  to  the  most 
prevalent  school  of  Hindu  cosmogony,  all  was  once  undifferentiated  unity  which 
became  separated  existences  at  the  thought  of  the  Creator.  Harmony  was  imprint- 
ed on  the  face  as  the  purpose  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  working  of  the  universe  and 
unity  once  again  was  declared  as  its  ultimate  goal.  To  quote  tlie  almost  concurrent 
Bcntiments  of  Dryden: — 

"From  harmony,  heavenly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began ; 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man." 

As  long  as  these  Ideals  were  remembered,  every  person  acted  in  concert  with 
every  other.  The  divine  nature  of  the  original  equipment  of  man,  his  functional 
division  into  castes — the  iSildrfls  or  the  producers  of  material  necessaries  ;  the 
Yaislas,  their  exchangers  ;  the  Kshatriyas,  the  responsible  guardians  of  internal  and 
external  order  ;  and  the  Brahmins,  the  custodians  of  the  word  of  God  ( Sratis  or, 
Vedas),  the  teachers,  the  ritualists  and  the  thinkers — ^and  lastly,  the  insisting  on 
the  watchword  "no-trespassers,  no  sloths"  being  religiously  obeyed,  all  these 
served  to  enable  the  principle  of  co-operative  unity  being  kept  up,  automatically  as 
it  were,  by  the  people  whose  interests  would  have  otherwise  clashed  and  spelt  the 
ruin  of  all.  Each  class  had  Its  own  standard  of  honour  and  enjoyed  equal  respect 
in  the  commonwealth.  Spirituality  was  the  common  goal  to  which  the  faith- 
ful performance  by  each  of  his  ordained  duty  or  Dharma,  one  of  the  names  for 
religion,  unerringly  lei  "  To  the  Hindu  mind,  all  genius  or  inspiration  is  the  per- 
ception of  unity,  and  the  mathematics  of  Euclid  or  the  sculpture  of  Michael  Angelo 
would  be  as  authentic  an  expression  of  the  religioas  cousciouenese  as  the  eaint-hood 
i.yi  Francis.'' 
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It  seemed,  therefore,  nothing  outrageous  to  believe  that  a  person,  belonging  to    CSA.'P. 


XX. 


a  hereditary  caste,  steadily  adhering  to  the  duties  of  that  caste  without  seeking  td 
disorganize  society  by  aiming  at  a  new  and  untried  sphere  of  work,  and  guided 
therefore  by  his  V4sana  or  the  enduring  memory  of  past  acts  and  past  aspirations 
to  take  birth  in  the  same  caste  for  the  whole  cycle  of  his  embodied  existence,  was 
as  favourably  placed  as  the  member  of  any  other  caste  in  respect  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  interests.  At  each  re-birth,  he  found  his  intellect  better  developed,  his 
mind  more  and  more  controlled,  and,  in  due  course,  he  became  not  an  external  or 
functional  Brahmin,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  ground-plan  of  the  universe, 
but  an  internal  or  psychic  Brahmin,  a  condition  to  which  all  castes  are  expected 
to  aspire. 

The  unique,  indeed,  most  marvellous  civilization  of  ancient  India  has  been 
traced  to  this  early  division  of  labour  and  transmission  of  skill  from  father  to  son 
through  unbroken  generations  and  in  increasing  degrees,  and  is  too  well-known  to 
need  any  expatiation.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  in  such  a  state  of  social  life,  desert- 
ers and  trespassers  were  unknown  and  that  each  caste  had  to  look  upon  the  interests 
of  another  as  vitally  intertwined  with  its  own.  As  Macleod  points  out,  the  two  im- 
portant elements  that  entered  into  the  conception  of  caste  were  steadily  kept  in 
view:  viz.  "  that  our  place  in  the  world  is  assigned  to  us  by  divine  sovereignty,  and 
that  the  co-operation  and  sympathy  of  a  brotherhood  are  essential  to  our  useful- 
ness and  happiness  in  the  world."  The  present-day  economic  complications  of  over- 
produetion  as  by  machinery  were  then  unheard  of.  Independent  hand-labour,  each 
working  in  his  own  home,  regulated  the  number  of  workers  as  weU  as  the  expan- 
sion of  trade.  By  the  prohibition  of  foreign  travel  and  by  the  religious  avoidance 
of  all  things  foreign,  commercial  strife,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  guarded 
against.  And  last  of  all,  under  no  stress,  social,  political  or  populational,  was 
preached  the  gospel  of  competition  with  a  view  to  substitution,  which  is  now  the 
prevailing  cult,  not  in  religion  merely,  but  in  literature,  industry  and  art.  Im- 
provements and  additions  formed  the  accepted  creed,  and  unity,  not  diversity,  was 
the  presiding  genius. 

To  the  objection  that  such  arrangements  of  the  various  members  of  a  com- 
munity and  the  forming,  round  the  different  orders  of  men,  of  artificial  barriers  which 
it  would  be  impious  to  pass,  "  check  genius  in  its  career  and  confine  to  the  functions 
of  an  inferior  caste  talents  fitted  to  shine  in  a  higher  sphere"  the  reply  has  been 
given  in  unmistakable  terms  that  "the  arrangements  of  civil  government  are  made,  not 
for  what  is  extraordinary,  but  for  what  is  common;  not  for  the  few,  but  for  the 
many";  and  that  as  every  Indian  knows  the  station  allotted  to  him  and  the  inherited 
responsibility  for  certain  functions  in  society,  the  latter  "  occupy  his  thoughts  or 
employ  his  hands  and  from  his  earliest  years,  he  is  trained  to  the  habit  of  doing 
with  ease  and  pleasure"  the  work  of  his  life.  "  The  separation  of  professions  in 
India  and  the  early  distribution  of  the  people  into  classes  attached  to  various  kinds 
of  work  secured  such  abundance  of  the  more  common  and  useful  commodities 
as  not  only  supplied  their  wants  but  ministered  to  those  of  the  comitries  around 
them."  To  these  appreciative  remarks  of  a  foreign  writer,*  it  may  be  added  by 
way  of  a  reverent  corrigendum  et  addendum  that  the  idea  he  refers  to  of  a  higher 
and  lower  caste  did  not  find  place  in  the  original  scheme  of  caste  and  that,  if  the 
power  of  habit  be  duly  recognised  in  the  relative  estimation  and  carefully  eliminated, 
it  will  be  seen  that  all  functions,  if  they  are  to  be  efficiently  and  intelligently  per- 
formed, give  equal  scope  for  mental  development  and  require  mental  fitness  in  almost 
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«"  Robertson's  Historical  Disquisition  on  India. 
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identical  proportions.  Further,  the  inexpediency  of  disconraging  certain  -vital 
duties  of  the  body-politic  by  branding  their  votaries  as  inferior  castes  is  too 
obvious  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ancients.  It  is  evidently  a  later  accre- 
tion, due  to  the  original  principle  of  co-operative  unity  having  been  lost  sight  of 
and  to  competitive  feelings  between  caste  and  caste  having  sprung  up  as  a  sign 
of  deterioration. 

194.     Race-stock,  occupation,  and  inequality  in  marriage,  are  considered  to 

be   the  chief  bases  on  which  caste-distinctions  have 
Theories  as  to  the  bases     y^^^^     framed.      Geographical    distribution     and     lin- 
of  Oaste-dlvisions.  .     .       ,.„  i         , 

guistic  difterences   also  determine  caste-growths  to  a 

noticeable  extent.  According  to  the  racial  theory,  the  first  idea  of  caste  in  India 
(Sanskrit  Varna,  meaning  also  colour)  arose  with  an  attitude  of  isolation  on  the 
part  of  the  fair-skinned  Aryas  towards  the  dark  Pre- Aryan  tribes,  and  the  ap- 
pointed mission  of  this  institution  was  to  harmonise  and  weld  into  one  organic 
whole  the  various  ethnic  elements  by  means  of  ftision  and  gradation  with  suitable 
adjustment  of  function  and  regulation  of  domestic  and  s;ocial  life;  occupational 
groups  seem  to  have  then  crystallized  into  caste  sub-divisions.  There  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  other  view  that  colour  is  more  a  result  of  climate  and  exposure  than 
a  characteristic  racial  feature,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  anthropometric  and  other 
incontrovertible  evidence  collected  under  due  care,  the  origin  of  caste  must,  for- 
scientific  purposes,  remain  an  open  question. 

195.  This  refers  to  restrictions  on  occupation,  marriage,  food,  prescrip- 
tions in  regard  to  ceremonies  and  details  of  personal 
conduct,  all  of  which  reveal  significant  traits  of  the 
Hindu  character.  From  the  earliest  times,  inter-marriage  was  prescribed  only  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  caste.  The  regulation  of  inter-dining  served  to  empha- 
sise the  prescription.  All  restrictions  had  for  their  object  the  securing  of  evolution- 
al efficiency  and  the  preventing  of  confusion  in  regard  to  caste-functions.  Certain 
acts  were  disallowed  for  particular  castes,  and  some  have  seen  in  this  the  partial 
hand  of  an  unrighteous  caste-maker.  The  Brahmins  were  prohibited  from  wielding 
the  sword,  engaging  in  trade  or  undertaking  any  industry.  The  Kshatriyas  and  the 
Vaisyas  were  to  study  the  V^das,  to  perform  yfi.gas  or  sacrifices  and  to  make  gifts, 
but  not  to  teach  the  Vedas,  to  sei-ve  as  pur 6 hits  for  y  a  g^  ji  i  c  (sacrificial)  rites  or 
to  accept  gifts.  The  industrial  classes  (A^udras)  having  a  material  object  to  think 
upon  and  work  at,  the  concentration  of  attention  on  an  act  of  service  to  society 
that  an  earnest  workman  practises  in  all  the  minutiae  of  his  function  was  consir 
dered  sufiicient  to  foster  in  his  mind  the  realization  of  the  universal  unity  which, 
according  to  the  Hindu,  is  the  real  essence  of  religion.  To  these  classes  there- 
fore the  Yedas,  study  or  tuition,  sacrifice,  performance  or  preceptorship,  gift- 
making  or  gift-receiving  were  considered  unnecessary,  or,  to  use  the  w^ord  generally 
employed  to  support  the  theory  of  imposition  by  superior  authority  on  a  sub- 
ordinate body,  taboo.  Being  the  producers  of  wealth  and  hence  the  foundation  of 
society,  »S'iidras  w^ere  not  to  be  hampered  with  ritualistic  duties  or  conventional 
restrictions  of  any  kind  but  left  free  to  sustain  social  life  by  unremitting  labour  in 
their  appointed  sphere.  The  Kshatri}'as  too,  to  whom  the  people  had  delegated  all 
their  power  and  prestige  to  enable  them  to  co-ordinate  the  functions  of  society  and 
to  preserve  order  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  were  not,  unlike  the  Brahmins 
hedged  in  by  strict  rules.  So  was  it  with  regard  to  the  Vaisyas.  The  latter  had 
to  see  to  the  distribution  of  the  industrial  products  and  had  to  be  favorably  placed. 
But  the  right  of  accepting  gifts,  not  gratis  really,  but  in  exchange  for  ritualistic  and 
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Other  service  rendered,  was  allowed  to  the  Brahmui  who  was  bound  most  by  the  chap.  xx. 
rigid  rules  of  caste  and  religion  and  whose  undelegatable  function  was  to  think^  para.  196, 
teAch  and  pray  for  society.  And  it  is  natural,  that  at  a  time  Avhen  knowledge 
Was  felt  to  be  best  imparted  with  the  living  force  of  uttered  Avords  and  safest  se- 
cured in  the  memories  of  men,  the  preservation  of  the  Brahmin^ — wher*  Avill  be  the 
ancient  Vedas  now  under  the  vicissitudes  through  Avhich  India  has  passed,  but  for 
their  transmission  from  father  to  son  in  unbroken  continuity? — became  the  primary 
duty  of  society.  But  his  direct  contribution  to  the  material  resources  being  al- 
most nil,  his  multiplication  beyond  the  actual  needs  of  society  was  discouraged. 
In  fact  every  injunction  and  every  restriction  seemed  calculated  as  if  by  express 
intent  to  guard  against  the  possible  obliteration  of  caste-distinctiveness.  "  Sure- 
ly it, is  something  that  in  a  country  conquered  for  a  thousand  years,"  says  Sister 
Nivedita,  "  the  poorest  cooly  would  feel  his  race  too  good  to  share  a  cup  of  water 
with  the  ruler  of  all  India.  We  do  not  easily  measure  the  moral  strength  that 
is  here  involved.  For  the  habit  of  guarding  the  treasure  of  his  birth  for  an  un- 
born posterity  feeds  a  deep  undying  faith  in  destiny  in  the  human  breast Caste 

is  pace-continuity,  it  is  the  historic  sense,  it  is  the  dignity  of  tradition  and  purpose 
for  the  future,  It  is  the  familiarity  of  a  whole  people  in  all  its  grades  with  the 
supreme  human  motive  of  noblesse  oblige,'''' 

In  all  this  exclusiveness  there  was,  It  must  be  said,  an  elasticity  which,  like 
Napoleon's  genius,  despised  no  rules,  but  knew  when  and  how  to  break  them.  And 
akin  to  this  was  a  receptivity  of  temper  which  has  long  existed  in  the  Hindu, 
either  through  ignorance  or  through  intelligent  toleration.  "  In  India  all  reli- 
gions have  taken  refuge-the  Parsis  before  the  tide  of  Musalman  conquest,  the 
Christians  of  Syria  and  the  Jews.  And  they  have  received  more  than  shelter  ;  they 
have  had  the  hospitality  of  a  world  that  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  foreigner 
who  came  in  the  name  of  freedom  of  conscience.  Caste  made  this  possible,  for 
in  one  sense,  it  is  a  social  formulation  of  defence  minus  all  elements  of  aggression." 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  "her  (India's)  needs  now  are  not  what  they 
were  yesterday.  She  wants  a  greater  flexibility,  perhaps,  a  readier  power  of  adjust- 
ment than  she  has  ever  had.  But  it  ought  to  come  as  an  influx  of  consciousness 
of  those  great  spiritual  tides  on  whose  surface  all  questions  of  caste  and  non-caste 
can  be  lifted  into  new  and  higher  inter-relations.  Chief  amongst  all  her  needs 
is  that  of  a  passionate  drawing  together  among  her  people  themselves.  The  cry  of 
honor,  of  country,  of  place  is  yet  to  be  heard  by  the  soul  of  every  Indian  man  and 
woman  in  Hindustan,  and  following  hard  npon  it  must  sound  the  mighty  overtones 
of  labor  and  race."* 

196.     Caste  as  it  is  now  and  has  been  perhaps  for  over  two  thousand  years  is  an 

institution  resting  on  two  ideas  viz.  one,  a  sense  of  pri- 
as  e  as       b  now.  meval  separateness  on  the  part  of  each  section  which 

feels  a  kind  of  graded  relation  to  every  other,  and  the  other,  a  belief  that  the  obser- 
vance of  certain  laws  in  regard  to  marriage,  food,  ceremonials  and  occupation — whose 
tether  is  now  under  an  ever-lengthening  process — is  not  merely  a  point  of  social  eco- 
nomy raised  for  obvious  reasons  to  the  dignity  of  rank  and  honour,  but  of  religious 
merit  as  well.  The  idea  of  highness  and  lowness  in  regard  to  caste,  already  referred  to, 
has  brought  a  number  of  useful  occupations  into  disfavour  with  their  traditional  ad- 
herents; and  this,  added  to  the  fatal  unconcern  of  one  caste  for  another,  has  well-nigh 

•  In  connection  with  tlie  so-called  tyranny  of  Caste-law,  it  has  to  he  remembered  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
cohesion  of  the  group  is  well  w  )rth  the  sacrifice  of  the  liberty  of  a  few,  and  that  the  outraging  of  custom  and  the  breaking 
of  conventionality  without  strong  reason  are  everywhere  considered  anti-social.  Per  contra,  social  pressure  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sap  the  roots  of  independence  as  society  itself  "is  a  vague  and  irresponsible  Magistrate,  with  so  little  illumination 
as  to  his  own  purposes  and  tendencies  that  he  frequently  mistakes  the  pioneers  of  his  own  march  for  deserters,  and  orders  the 
stoning  of  prophets  whose  sepulchres  and  monuments  will, be  erected  by  his  children." 
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reduced  the  once  rich  and  classic  people  of  India  to  a  state  of  material  and  mental 
serfdom  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  has  been  more  crushing  in  its  action  and 
must  be  more  lasting  in  its  effects  than  the  most  degraded  form  of  political  slavery 
known.  All  castes  have  failed  in  their  respective  duties  and  every  caste  feels  that 
its  appointed  Dharma  will  not  pay  the  best.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  which  was 
the  cause  and  Avhich  the  effect.  The  Brahmin  has  almost  forgotten  his  mission  in 
life  and  the  work  for  which  he  has  been  fitted  by  long  heredity.  His  Kr«tayuga 
ancestor  thought  in  the  spirit  of  the  Advaitin  that  he  was  God  himself.  His 
Kaliyuga  descendant  may  perhaps  do  the  same,  but  without  realizing  the  respon- 
sibilities of  that  position.  The  trading  classes,  such  as  we  have,  work  merely  for 
profit  and  without  any  social  idea  as  to  whether  they  are  helping  their  producing 
countrymen  or  merely  crushing  them  by  ministering  to  a  competing  industry.  In 
fact,  all  the  universal  and  even  national  ideals  involved  in  caste  have  been  thrown 
overboard,  and  it  is  now  but  a  seething  mass  of  discontent,  a  dilapidated  tower 
though  of  historic  renown. 

To  caste  have  been  traced,  by  many,  all  the  modern  evils  of  Indian  social 
and  political  life.  Against  caste,  it  is  believed,  the  severest  attacks  of  Buddha  were 
levelled.  But  it  is  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  probable  that  it  is  the 
disorganization  of  caste  and  the  degradation  of  its  original  ideals  that  have  been  the 
chief  banes  of  India  and  that  the  greatest  apostle  of  Universal  love  preached  not 
against  the  co-operative  institution  that  caste  once  was,  but  against  the  competitive 
tendencies  that  began  to  show  themselves  as  a  latter-day  symptom  of  decay.  Some 
entertain  the  hope  that  if  even  now  society  could  so  arrange  itself  that  each  com- 
munity and  member  of  that  community  would  find  their  respective  rights  secured  to 
them  and  would  be  free,  as  the  Indian  people  were,  by  age-long  acceptance,  from  a 
desire  to  encroach  or  fear  of  being  encroached  on,  caste  would  be  a  source  of  strength 
and  not  of  weakness. 

197.     The  castes  in  Southern  India  have  been  considered  by  European  Avritere 

to  fall  into  two  or  three  racial  groups,  the  Brahmins  be- 
Castes  In  Southern  Xndia.    ing  the  Aryans,  the  ^Sftdras  "Dravidans,  Turanians  or 

Scythian  people  who  have  adopted  in  a  very  highly  de^ 
veloped  form,  the  Aryan  caste-system  whose  germs  are  found  in  the  four-fold  caste 
system  of  Manu,"  and  the  Parayans  and  the  Pulayans,  a  class  of  Kol- Aryans 
who  preceded  the  Dravidians.  Dr.  Caldwell  thinks  that  "all  the  indigenous  tribeg 
who  were  found  by  the  Aryans  in  Southern  India  belonged  substantially  to  one  and 
the  same  race."*  The  orthodox  view,  however,  takes  notice  of  no  such  racial  differ- 
ences, though  deep-laid  distinctions  in  respect  of  social  rank  are  notoriously  strong. 
According  to  a  present-day  exponent  of  great  eminence,"!"  "^^e  theory  that  there 
was  a  race  of  mankind  in  Northern  India  called  the  Aryans  and  that  the  Southern- 
India  Brahmins  are  the  only  Aryans  that  came  from  the  north,  the  rest  of  Southern- 
India  mankind  are  of  an  entirely  different  caste  or  race  to  the  Southern-India 
Brahmins  is  entirely  unfounded.  Then  there  is  the  other  idea  that  the  jSiidra  caste 
are  merely  the  aborigines.  What  are  they  ?  They  are  slaves.  They  say  history 
repeats  itself."  Bscause  within  historic  times  certain  intelligent  races  coming  in 
contact  with  some  lesser  intelligent  ones  constituted  their  children  of  mixed  descent 
into  a  separate  and  subordinate  organization,  "  from  that  example "  says  he  "the 
mind  jumps  back  several  thousand  years,  and  the  same  thing  is  repeated  here,  aii.d 
the  archas  lologist  dreams  that  India  was  full  of  dark-eyed  aborigines  and  the  bright 


o  Caldwell's  Comparative  gtanimnr  of  the  DraviiUaii  Languages. 
t  Svami  Vivtkananda. 
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Aryans  came  from  the  Lox-d  knows  where.     According  to  some,  they  came  from  ^ -_.. 

Central  Tibat,  others  will  have  it  tliat  they  cams  from  Central  Asia.... Of  late  there  JP^aA.  198 
has  bsea  an  attemp!;  mida  to  prove  that  the  Aryans  lived  on  the  Swiss  lakes.    Some 
say  now   they  lived  at  the  north  Pole.     As  for  the  truth  of  it,  there  is  not  one 
word  in  our   Scriptures  to  prove  that  he  has   ever  come  from  anywhere  which 
makes  the  Aryan  go  further  than  India  and  in  Ancient  India  was  included  Afffha- 

nistan,  there  it  ends The  only  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  M  a  h  a  b  h  ir  a  t  a, 

which  says  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Satya  Y  uga,  there  was  one  caste,  Brahmins* 
and  then,  by  difference  of  occupation,   they  went  on  dividing  themselves  into  all 

differences  of  caste In  the  beginning  of  the  next  SatyaYugaall  these  castes 

Avill  have  to  go  back  to  the  same  condition."  "  The  solution  of  the  caste  problem  in 
India,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "therefore  assumes  this  form,  not  to  degrade  the 
higher  caste,  not  to  out-crush  the  Brahmins.  Brahrainhood  is  the  ideal  of  humani- 
ty in  India he  must  not  go it  is  no  use  fighting  among  the   castes;  what 

good  will  it  do  ?  It  will  divide  us  all  the  more,  weaken  us  all  the  more,  degrade 
us  all  the  more,  &c.,  &c." 

Whatever  be  the  scientific  value  that  may  be  attached  to  this  opinion  of  an 
institution  which,  though  sentenced  to  die,  seems  determined  to  live,  the  theory  of 
ethnic  identity,  at  least,  for  the  whole  of  Indian  India,  is  a  safe  working  theory,  an 
imperial  idea,  and  makes  for  peace  and  good-will  more  than  any  other.  As  Lord 
Avebury  says,  "different  races  in  similar  stages  of  social  evolution" — or  degeneration, 
as  the  case  may  be,  I  would  add — "often  present  more  features  of  resemblance  to  one 
another  than  the  same  race  does  to  itself  in  a  different  stage  ofdts  history."  To  say 
the  converse,  a  race  in  different  stages  of  its  history  may  present  such  great  differ, 
ences  as  to  strongly  negative  the  possibility  of  these  stages  being  anything  else  than 
separate  races  altogether. 

198.     The  idea  of  making  out  a  graded  list  of  Hindu  castes  with  reference  to 

their  relati^-e  status  as  now  accepted  more  or  less  b^' 
Social  precedence.  .  ^     .  t    l-    i   f  i    i  • 

society  m  general,  took  lormal  shape  m  connection  with 

this  Census.  At  the  instance  of  the  Census  Commissioner  for  India,  a  memo  of 
points  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  order  of  precedence,  along  Avith  a  series  of 
ethnographic  questions,  was  prepared  and  circulated  by  Government  among  a  num- 
ber of  persons  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  A  provisional  list  was 
also  framed  to  serve  as  a  basis  to  proceed  upooi.  Out  of  111  persons  to  whom  the 
list  and  questions  were  sent,  replies  were  received  from  26  and  of  these,  only  0 
felt  prepared  to  offer  views  on  the  question  of  precedence. 

x\s  noted  already,  every  caste  was  originally  honoured  by  every  other,  as  the 
function  performed  by  one  was,  under  the  co-operative  scheme  of  ancient  Indian 
society,  indispensable  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  others.  And,  as  long  as  this  attitude- 
prevailed  and  as  long  as  the  highest  ideals  of  mental  and  spiritual  culture  were  work- 
ed up  to  by  all  castes,  adventitious  circumstances,  such  as  related  to  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  several  caste  functions  or  to  personal,  domestic  and  social  customs,  did. 
not  constitute  elements  of  distinctian  between  one  caste  and  another.  But,  Avhen 
gradual  differences  in  development  began  to  be  noticed  and  the  scholar  neared  the 
saint  more  than  the  handicraftsman,  the  less  developed  naturally  considered  the 
more  developsd  as  higher  and  the  still  lesser  one,  as  lower.  Pari  passu  with  this 
recognition  came,  of  course,  the  unconscious  imitation  of  the  higher  by  the  lower. 
Brahminical  observances  began  to  be  adopted  by  the  non-Brahminical  castes    and 

*  By  the  term  "  Brahmins  "  the  author  must  have  meant,  not  external  or  functional,  but  internal  or  spiritual  Brahmins.  Diver- 
sity of  occupation  to  suit  the  varying,  needs  of  an  organized  community  may  be  assumed  to  have  existed  in  all  ages  of  the 
world's  history. 
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CH&?.  x:.  by  easy  stages  the  degree  o£  approach  to  the  Brahmin  in  forms  and  ceremonials  be- 
PARA.  199.  came  the  guiding  principle  of  the  hiei-archy  of  casts.  Successive  foreign  invasions 
dating  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  aided  by  the  natural  decay  incidental  to  the 
lapse  of  time,  loosened  the  foundations  of  society,  and  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  that  followed  is  attributable  the  medlajval  corruptions  of  the 
caste-system.  With  the  re-awakening  of  rationalism,  a  revolt  against  unjustifiable 
distinctions  is  fiist  developing  and  the  educated  sections  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  re-arrangement  of  society  on  the  natural  lines  of  harmony  between  structure  and 
function,  with  all  disturbing  elements  of  invidiousness  thoroughly  but  cautious- 
ly eliminated,  is  the  requirement  of  the  day.  The  distinction  between  caste  and 
caste,  though  persisting  in  certain  parts  of  India  and  under  specially  favour- 
able circumstances  which  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  expected  to  be 
permanent,  has  almost  lost  its  vigour.  And  in  view  of  the  reaction  that  is  setting 
in,  the  attempt  to  exhibit  and  record  a  dying  difference  will  hurt  the  feelings  of 
several  sections  of  people  and  may  even  be  looked  upon  as  a  retrogressive  move. 
There  is  the  further  likelihood  of  its  being  taken  by  the  masses  as  affixing  the 
stamp'of  Government  recognition  to  such  a  gradation.  The  Brahmins,  the 
Malabar  Kshatriyas,  the  AtnpalavS-sis,  the  N^yars  or  fSiidras  to  use  a  more 
inclusive  term,  the  indigenous  artizan  classes  and  the  miscellaneous  laboui'ing  castes 
considered  as  occupying  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  social  ladder,  represent  in  order  the 
typical  groups  of  Hindu  society  and  may  be  clearly  differentiated.  As  for  adjudging 
between  the  component  members  of  each,  the  practical  difficulties  are  many.  The 
status-regulating  features  are  very  irregularly  distributed  over  the  several  castes  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  assign  exact  value  to  each  of  them.  The  difficulties  are  particu- 
larly great  in  Malabar  where  the  existence  of  a  number  of  quasi-Brahminical  and 
intermediate  castes  and  the  peculiar  customs  in  vogue  greatly  complicate  the  ques- 
tion. Viewed,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  either  scientific  accuracy  or  public 
policy,  the  formulation  of  a  scale  of  well -recognized  social  precedence  for  the  Tra- 
vancore  castes  has  to  be  given  up  for  the  present. 

In  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  Chapter,  ethnographic  details  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  India  Commissioner  and  as  far  as  could  be  collated  within  the  time 
available  and  with  the  facilities  at  hand,  have  been  put  together  and  may,  on  the 
]iresent  occasion,  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  When,  as  the  result  of  the  proposed 
Ethnographic  Survey,  unimpeachable  data  are  placed  before  the  world,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  precedence  list  will  be  a  less  slippery  undertaking,  and  the  help  that  such 
a  list  is  intended  to  afford  to  Anthropometry  in  the  discussion  of  caste  is  likely 
to  be  of  a  more  substantial  kind. 

Descriptive  and  Statistical. 

199.  The  A/a  vans  or  UppaZavans  are  so  called  because  they  work  in 
AZams  or  salt-pans.  They  are  also  called  Chitrava/iars 
because  they  follow  a  chitra  (interesting)  occupation. 
Three  or  four  centuries  ago,  seven  families  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  brought 
over  from  the  Pandyan  territory  to  Travancore  for  working  in  the  salt-pans.  It  is 
said  that  there  are,  in  T4marakkuZam,  P  uttaZara  and  other  places  in  South  Travan- 
core, inscriptions  recording  their  immigration;  but  these  have  not  been  deciphered. 

"■  The  system  of  transliteration  of  Indian  words  for  this  Chapter  is  an  adaptation  of  the  one  used  by  the  late 
Professor  Max  Miiller  in  his  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East." 

(BTo-a,  wa— a,  m~h  fo<5  =  i,  a=n,  a''=u,  s^-n",  6«>=Zi,  oa)  =  e,  nffi=6,  ®aa^=ai,  o^=^o, 
©0=6,  sffl  =  avi,  A^k,  6u=kh,  co=g,  °fl'  =  gh,  «B=ng,  m^ch,  2s=chh,  «i=ff,  ew—gh, 
eit!>=.nc/,  s=<,  o=*/i,  <^=d,  ms—dh,  6m=n,  (B)=t,  LC  =  th,  «=d,  tu-=dh,  m=n,  '>-i=p,  oc«= 
ph,  9aj=b,  s=bh,  0=ra,  ^=y,  '»=»•,  o=r,  ej=l,  a.=.l,  ai=y,  u^^s,  oai=8h,  cru=s,  aoe^h, 
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They  speak  Tamil.  Marriage  takes  place  both  before  ani  after  puberty,  the  celehra-  chap.  Six. 
tion  lasting  for  three  days.  A  dowry  from  eleven  to  one  hundred  fanams  (Sfr  1^  paka.  2po 
to  14)  is  given  to  the  girl.  Marriage  may  be  conducted  either  in  the  bridegroom's 
house  or  in  that  of  the  bride.  Polygamy  is  common.  Divorce  is  permitted  and  widr 
ows  may  re-marry.  When  the  divorce  is  made  without  proper  reason,  maintenance 
has  to  be  given  to  the  wife.  The  AZavans  are  flesh-eaters.  Drinking  is  rare  among 
them.  Burial  was  the  rule  in  ancient  days ;  but  now  the  dead  are  sometimes  burned. 
Tattooing  is  a  general  custom.  The  tutelary  deities  of  the  AZavans  are  Sa&tA  and 
P>hadrakA,Zi,  Asa  class,  the  AZavans  are  very  industrious.  There  are  no  better  salt- 
labourers  in  all  Southern  India. 

The  AZavans  number  in  all  592 — 306  males  and  286  females,  and  are  returned 
by  the  Taluks  of  Agastisvaram,  Eraniel,  Kalkulam,  Vilavankod  and  Trivandrum, 
the  first-named  containing  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total. 

200.     The  term  'Ampalavasi'  (one  who  lives  in  a  temple)  is  a  group-name 

and  is  applied  to  castes  whose  occupation  is  temple 
service.  The  KeraZamahatmya  speaks  of  them  as 
Kshetravasinahwhich  means  those  who  live  in  temples.  They  are  also  known  as 
AntaraZas,  from  their  occupying  an  "intermediate  position  between  the  Brahmins 
and  the  Brahmanical  Kshatriyasof  Malabar  on  the  one  hand  and  the  iSiidras  on  the 
other.  While  according  to  one  view  they  are  fallen  Brahmins,  others  such  as  the 
writer  of  the  KeraZolpatti  would  put  them  down  as  an  advance  from  the  *Sndras. 

The  castes  recognised  as  include  i  in  the  generic  name  of  Ampalavasi  are : — : 

1.  Nampiassan. 

2.  Pushpakan. 

3.  PuppaZZi. 

4.  Chakkiy^r. 

5.  Brahmani  or  Daivampa^i.  10.  Pishara/i. 

Though  most  of  these  divisions  are  shown  separately  in  Imperial  Table  XIII, 
they  are  here  treated  as  one  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  All  these  castes  are  not  con- 
nected with  pagodas,  nor  do  the  M  ti  1 1  a  t  u  s  who  are  mainly  engaged  in  temple  service, 
tome  under  this  group,  strictly  speaking.     The  rationale  of  their  occupation  seems 
to  be  that,  in  accepting  duty  in  temples  and  consecrating  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  God,  they  hope  to  be  absolved  from  the    sins  inherited  from  their   fathers.     In 
the  case  of  ascent  from  lower  castes,  the  object  presumably  is  the  acquisition  of 
additional  religious  merit.     Some  details  of  traditional  origin  have  been  referred  to 
below  in  regard  to  the  chief  divisions.     But  there  is  no  guarantee  of  their  authenti- 
city. At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  fear  of  even  conventional  sins 
was  very  great  in  the  early  unsophisticated  ages  of  Malabar    Hinduism.     All  con- 
siderations of  sentiment  and  interest  were  then  freely  and  spontaneously  subordi- 
nated; and  in  their  altruistic  desire  to  keep  up  the  purity  of  caste,  persons  whose 
offences  would  not  otherwise  be  known  except  to  the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts,  did 
not  probably  hesitate  to  come  forward  and  accept  the   mandate  of  public  conscience 
with  a  cool  self-sacrifice  rarely  surpassed  in  the  history  of  human  society.      To 
form  a  self-contained  community,  therefore,  for  the  Mien  of  various  kinds,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  infecting  the  general  mass,  various  subsidiary  and  intermediate 
castes  were  organized  as  by  a  natural  process,  rules  more  in  keeping  with  a  relative- 
ly weak  moral  sense  were  prescribed,  and  every  detail  was  so  planned  as  to  afford 
sufficient  scope  for  its  gradual  strengthening.     Society  attached  no  stigma  to  these 


6. 

AdkaZ. 

11. 

Variyar. 

7. 

Nampid. 

12. 

N&^fupa^/an, 

8. 

PilappaZZi. 

13. 

Tiy^ttMnni. 

9. 

Nampiyftr. 

14. 

KurukkaZ, 

10. 

Pishara/i. 

15. 

PotuviZ. 
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CHAP.  XT.  castes  ;  and  one  did  not  look  upon  his  traditional  origin  with  any  more  sense  of 
PAStA.  200.  mortification  than  one  would  feel  at  the  possession  of  an  evolutional  defect.  Each 
member  believed  that  by  serving  out  his  term  of  life  in  accordance  with  the  canons 
prescribed,  he  would  be  returned  to  the  position  from  which  his  distant  progenitor 
fell.  The  moral  effect  of  such  an  object-lesson  on  society  in  general  was,  of  course, 
great.  Viewed  from  the  economic  aspect,  the  occupations  ordained  for  these  inter- 
mediate castes  seem  to  ha^•e  been  so  arranged  as  not  to  disorganize  society  Avith  re- 
ference to  the  division  of  labour  and  the  contentment  and  harmony  that  characterized 
its  working.  The  object  and  aim  of  the  scheme  of  Indian  castes  is,  as'generally  ad- 
mitted, to  enable  society  to  keep  up,  by  heredity,  progressive  skill  and  fitness  in  all 
the  functions  on  which  universal  happiness  depends.  Its  further  object  seems  to 
be  to  keep  out  from  the  world's  arena  the  chances  of  one  occupational  class  tres- 
passing on  another  and   thus  creating  feelings  of  unhealthy  rivalry. 

The  industrial  »Sudra,  as  the  foundation  of  society,  was  to  be  kept  undisturbed 
by  adverse  influx,  the  exchanging  Vaisya  should  not  be  demoralized  by  the  letting 
in  of  possible  competitors  and  the  hereditory  protector  of  internal  order  and 
external  peace  should  not  be  handicapped  by  the  admission  of  evolutionol  tyros 
into  his  ranks.  The  delinquent  Brahmin  cannot  be  retained  in  the  Brahminic  func- 
tion without  lowering  the  standard  of  his  caste.  He  had,  therefore,  to  be  allotted  other 
functions.  Temple  service  of  various  kinds,  such  as  garland-making  for  the  Push- 
pakan,  Var-iyar  and  others  and  popular  recitation  of  God's  works,  for  the  Chak- 
k  iy  a  r,  were  found  to  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  the  internal  functions  of  the 
Brahmins  and  the  external  functions  of  the  other  castes,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  temples  themselves  are  the  exoteric  counterparts  of  an  esoteric  faith  and  re- 
present a  position  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  economy  of  nature.  Hence 
arose  probably  an  intermediate  status  with  intermediate  functions  for  the  Antar3.^as, 
the  intermediates  of  Hindu  Society.  The  Kshatriyas  having  commensal  privileges 
with  the  Brahmins  come  next  to  them  in  the  order  of  social  precedence.  In  the 
matter  of  pollution  periods  which  seem  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  position  of  the 
caste,  the  Brihm ins  observe  10  days, the  Kshatriyas,  11  days,andthe  ASfldrasof 
Malabar  (N^yars),  16  days.  The  Ampalav^sis"generally  observe  pollution  for  12 
days.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  as  short  as  10  and  in  others,  as  long  as  13  and 
even  14,  but  never  16  days. 

The  chief  Ampalavasi  castes  may  now  be  taken  up  separately  and  a  few  des- 
criptive notes  given. 

(1)    NaMPIYASSAN,    (2)   PUSHPAKAN,    (3)    PuPPALLI  AND  (4)    BrAHMANI.— 

These  four  castes  from  a  sub-group  of  the  Ampalavasis  known  generally  as  Unni  or 
more  roughly  as  Pushpakans,  a  name  based  on  community  of  traditional  occupa- 
tions, i.e.,  preparing  garlands  (Pushpam)  for  the  temples.  Three  accounts  are 
given  regarding  the  origin  of  the  P  u  s h  p  ak a n  caste.  Two  refer  to  the  physiological 
condition  of  their  distant  female  progenitor  and  the  third,  to  their  occupation.  Of 
the  former,  one  makes  the  Push pakan  caste  the  descendants  of  a  Brahmin  woman 
conceived  while  her  mother  Avas  in  menstral  impurity;  and  the  other  which  the 
Pushpakans  hold  in  greater  favour,  considers  them  as  the  offspring  of  a  Brahmin 
Avoman  who,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  early  marriage  then  in  force,  Avas  not  married  till 
after  puberty.  If  the  latter  account  is  correct,  Pushpakans  are,  to  judge  by  the 
present-day  standard  of  Malabar  Brahmins,  as  good  Nampiitiris  as  any  others. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Nampiltiris  atany  time  married  their  girls  before  puberty. 
And  even  if  early  marriage  was  once  in  practice  among  N  a  m  p  fl  t  i  r  i  s,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that,  contrary  to  the  forces  that  have  operated  in  other  communities  in  the 
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direction  of  altering  adult  to  early  marriage,  the  Nam'ptltiris  would  have  gone    chap.  xi. 
back  to  the  early  Aryan  system.  para.  2do 

The  occupation  theory  appears,  however,  to  be  least  free  of  objection.  These 
together  with  the  V^z-iyars  and  thePisha>'ads  are  alone  now  entitled  to  prepare 
garlands  for  temples  if  we  except  the  P^ppan^iirams  and  Ku?-ukka/s  who  have 
immigrated  from  the  Tamil  country. 

Pushpakans  who  live  to  the  south  of  fivilr  in  the  Kartikapalli  Taluk  are 
called  Ptjp pa ZZis,  another  term  that  indicates  their  traditional  occupation.  The 
house  of  a  Pushpakan  is  called  PUmaMam  (flower-house). 

Occupation. — The  Nampiassans,  otherwise  called  NampiyarsoflSTampis, 
have  at  present  no  temple- service  of  any  kind.  They  keep  gymnasia  or  schools  of 
training  suited  to  the  Indian  system  of  warfare.  They  were  the  Gurus  of  the  fight- 
ing N^y  a  rs.  They  seam,  bowever,  at  one  time  to  have  followed  the  profession  of 
garland-making  in  temples.  It  is  still  the  occupation  of  many  Nampiassansin 
Cochin  and  British  Malabar.  The  occupation  of  the  Br  ah  man  is  is  to  sing  and 
do  certain  priestly  or  Brahminic  functions  at  N4yar  marriages. 

Social  ajid  Religious  Ceremonials: — They  are  the  same  for  all  the  members  of 
this  group,  who  observe  most  of  the  Brahminical  ceremonies.  The  Upanayanais 
performed  between  the  8th  and  the  16th  year.  They  are  to  repeat  the  GS,y a  tr i  ten 
times  at  each  Sand  by  a,  morning,  noon  and  evening.  The  eldest  son  alone  is  en- 
titled to  marry  as  in  the  case  of  the  N  a  m  p  il  t  i  r  i  s.  Though  an  exogamous  sub-divi- 
sion in  that  all  Pushpakans  belong  to  the  same  Gotra,  they  freely  inter-marry. 
Divorce  is  permitted  and  a  Namputiri  Brahmin  may  be  accepted  as  the  second 
husband.  In  these  cases  which  are  very  rare,  the  children  born  of  the  second  husband 
have  the  same  right  to  the  property  of  the  first  as  the  latter 's  own.  Amm^nay^^ 
t&  m(the  tossing  and  catching  of  exquisitely  polished  metal-baUs)and  Kaiko^^ikka/? 
(dancing,  with  clapping  of  hands)  are  the  favourite  amusements  at  a  Pushpaka 
marriage.  Their  caste-government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Nam p tit iri  Vaidikas. 
For  all  usual  ceremonies  they  select  priests  from  their  own  caste.  The  Br^hmanis, 
however,  have  IZayatus  as  their  priests  and  follow  the  Marumakkathayam  law. 
The  period  of  pollution  after  death  is  10  days  as  in  the  case  of  the  I/ayatus  and 
the  MAttatus, 

(  5 )  Chakkiyars  : — The  word  'Chdkkiyar'is  generally  derived  from  aS  1  a  g  h  y  a- 
vakkukS,r  (those  with  eloquent  words)  and  refers  to  the  traditional  ffunction  of 
the  caste  in  Malabar  society. 

Origin. — According  to  the  C'atinirnaya,  the  Chdkkiy&rs  representa  caste- 
growth  of  the  Kaliy  uga.  The  offence  to  which  the  first  Ch4kkiy3,r  owes  his  posi- 
tion in  society  was,  it  would  appear,  brought  to  light  after  the  due  performance  of 
the  Upanayanasamsk^ra.  Persons  in  respect  of  whom  the  lapse  was  detected 
before  that  spiritualizing  ceremony  took  place  became  Nampiyars.  Manu 
derives  Slita  whose  functions  are  identical  with  the  Malabar  Cha.kkiyS,r  from  a 
Pratiloma  union,*  i.  e.  of  a  Brahmin  wife  with  a  Kshatriya  husband. 

Manners,  Customs  and  Ceremonies. — ^Inheritance  is  in  the  female  line.  The  girls 
either  marry  into  their  own  castes  or  enter  into  the  Sambandham  form  of  alliance 
with  Nampfitiris.  They  are  called  Illo^ammam&r.  Their  jewelry  resembles  that 
of  the  Nampfitiris.  The  ChSkkiyar  may  choose  a  wife  for  Sambandham  from 
among  the  NampiyS,r8.  They  are  their  own  priests;  but  the  Brahmins  do  the 
purification  (Puny  a  ham)  of  house  and  person  after  birth  or  death  pollution.  Th* 
pollution  itself  lasts  for  11  days.  The  number  of  times  the  Gayatri  may  be 
repeated  is  ten. ^__^ 

*  A  Pratiloma  as  opposed  to  an  Anuloma  union  h  the  marriage  of  a  female  of  a  higher  caste  with  the  male  of  a  lower  one. 
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CHAP.  XZ. 


Occupation.— The  traditional  occupation  o£  the   Chakkiyars   has  been,  as 
PARA.  200.  already  referred  to,  the  recitation  of  P  u  r  a n i  c  stories.  The  accounts  o£  the  A  v  a  t  S, r  a  s 
have  been  considered  the  highest  form  of  Scripture  of  the  non-Brahminical  classes  and 
the  early  Brahmins  utilized  the  intervals  of  their  Vedic  rites,  i.  e.  the  afternoons, 
for  listening  to  their  recitation  by  castes  who  could  afford  the  liesure  to  study  and 
narrate  them.  Special  adaptations  for  this  purpose  have  been  composed  by  writers  like 
N&rayanaBha^apElda  generally  known  as  the  Bha«atirippa;f,  among  whose 
works  Dtitav&kya,  Pd,nchalisvayamvara,  Subhadriharana  and  Kaunte- 
ySshifaka  are  the  most  popular.  In  addition  to  these,  standard  Sanskrit  works  like 
Bho^rachampu  and  Mahana^aka  are  often  pressed  into  the  Ch^kkiyar's  ser- 
vice. Numerous  Upakath^s  or  episodes  are  brought  in  by  way  of  illustration,  and 
the  marvellous  flow  of  words  and  the  telling  humour  of  his  utterances  keep  the  audi- 
ence spell-bound.  On  the  U  t  s  a  v  a  m  programme  of  every  important  temple  especially 
in  North  Travancore,  the  Chakkiy4rktittu  (Chakkiyar's  performance)  is  an  essen- 
tial item.    A  special  building  known  as  Kuttampalamis  intended  for  this  pur- 
pose. Herethe  Chakk iy  a r  instructs   and  regales  his  hearers,  antiquely  dressed 
and  seated  on  a  three-legged  stool.    He  wears  a  peculiar  turban  with  golden  rim 
and  silk  embossments.  A  long  piece  of  cloth  with  coloured  edges  wrapped  around 
the  loins  in  innumerable  vertical  folds,  with  an  elaborateness  of  detail  difficult  to 
describe,  is  the  Ch&kkiyar's  distinctive  apparel.  Behind  him  stands  the  Nampiyar, 
whose  traditional  kinship  with  the  Chakkiy^r  was  just  referred  to,  with  a  big 
drum  in  front  of  him  called  MiZ^vu  whose  bass  sound  resembles  the  echo  of  distant 
thunder.  The  Nampiy  ar  is  indispensable  for  a  Ch^kkiy  ^rkuttu  and  sounds  his 
mighty  instrument,  at  the  beginning,  at  the  end  and  also  during  the  course  of  his 
recitation  when  the  Ch§.kkiyar  arrives  at  the  middle  and  end  of  a  Sanskrit  verse. 
The  Nangay^r,  a  female  of  the  N amply fi,r  caste,  is  another  indispensable  element 
and  sits  in  front  of  the  Cha,kkiyar  with  the  cymbal  in  hand  which  she  sounds  oc- 
casionally.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  amidst  all  the  boisterous  merriment  into 
which  the  audience  may  be  thrown,  there  is  one  person  who  has  to  sit  emotionless 
like  a  statue.  If  the  Nan  gay  a  r  is  moved  to  a  smile,  the  Klittumust  stop,  and  there 
are  cases  where  in  certain  temples  the  Kiittu  has  thus  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  Ch^kkiyar  often  makes  a  feint  of  representing  some  of  his  audience  as  his 
characters  for  the  scene  then  under  depictment.     But  he  does  it  in   such  a  genteel 
way  that  rarely  is  any  offence  taken.  It  is  an  unwritten  canon  ofCh^kkiy^rktittu 
that  the  performance  should  stop  at  once,  if  any  of  the  audience  so  treated  should 
speak  out  in  answer  to  the  ChakkiyS,r  who,  it  may  be  added,  would  stare  at  an 
admiring  listener  and  thrust  questions  on  him  with  such  directness  and  force:as  to 
need  an  extraordinary  effort  to  resist  a  reply.     And  so  realistic  is  his  performance 
that  a  tragic  instance  is  said  to  have  occurred  when,  by  a  cruel  irony  of  fate,  his 
superb  skill  cost  aChakkiy^rhis  very  life.  While  he  was  explaining  a  portion  of  the 
Mah|bh4rata  with  inimitable  theatric  effect,  a  desperate  friend  of  the  Pajida- 
vas  rose  from  his  seat  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  passion  and  actually  knocked  the 
Ch^kkiyar  dead  when,  in  an  attitude  of  unmistakeable,  though  assumed,  heartless^ 
ness,  he  as  personating  Dury6dhana  inhumanly  refused  to  allow  even  a  pin-point 
of  ground  to  his  exiled  cousins.     This,  it  is  believed,  occurred  in  a  private  house 
whereafter  KAttu  was  prohibited  except  at  temples. 

(  6  )  Atikal  (literally  slaves  or  servants)  :-Tradition  states  that  aS  amkaracharya, 
to  test  the  fidelity  of  certain  Brahmins  to  the  established  ordinances  of  caste,  went 
to  a  liquor-shop  and  drank  some  stimulants.  Not  recognizing  that  the  obligationft, 
from  which  Adepts  like  A^amkara  were  free,  were  none  the  less  binding  on  the  pro- 
letariat, the  Brahmins  that  accompanied  the  sage  made  this  an  excuse  for  their 
drinking  too.     Samkara  is  said  to  have  then  entered  a  foundry  and  swallowed  a 
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cup  of  molten  metal  and  handed  another  to   the  Brahmins  who  had  apparently    chap.  xi. 


made  u  p  their  minds  to  do  all  that  may  be  done  by  the  Acharya.  But  they  begged 
to  differ,  apologized  to  him  as  Atiykls  or  humble  servants  and  accepted  social, de- 
gradation in  expiation  of  their  sinful  presumption.  They  are  now  the  priests  in 
temples  dedicated  to  Bhadrak3,Zi  and  other  goddesses  that  receive  offerings  of 
liquor.  They  practise  sorcery  and  aid  in  the  exorcising  of  spirits.  They  have  the 
Upanayanasamsk^ra  and  wear  the  sacred  thread.  TheSiraantam  ceremony  is 
not  performed.  They  are  to  repeat  the  GS,y  atr  i  10  times  and  observe  11  days'  death- 
pollution.  Their  own  caste-men  act  as  priests.  The  A^iyammam&,r  wear  the 
same  jewelry  as  the  NampAtiri  women,  but  do  not  screen  themselves  by  a  cadjan 
umbrella  when  they  go  out  in  public,  nor  are  they  accompanied  by  a  N  4  y  a  r  maid. 

ThePi^ar-anm^r  and  the  Fattoli  Mussatus  are  other  classes  of  Am  pal  a- 
V  a  si  s  who  perform  priestly  service  at  the  shrines  of  female  deities  like  BhadrakaZi. 
These  three  castes,  howeve|r,  neither  inter-marry  nor  inter-dine. 

(7).  Nampitis: — Nampi^is  are  of  two  classes,  the  thread- wearing  and  the 
threadless.  The  former  have  their  own  priests,  while  the  I/ayatus  perform  the  re- 
quired sacerdotal  functions  for  the  latter.  Their  ceremonies  are  very  much  like  those 
of  the  Kshatriyas.  Tradition  connects  them  with  royalty  acquired  under  rather 
uneviable  circumstances.  They  are,  therefore,  called  Tampurans  (lords)  by  the 
(SAdras,  and  also  Mdppinnu  (elder)  or  K^rajzavappa^  (uncle)  head  of  a  ma- 
triarchal family.  They  observe  12  days'  pollution  and  inherit  in  the  female  line. 
Their  women  are  called  Man/alu.  The  chief  man  among  the  Narapi^is  is  the 
Karanavappa^  of  Kakk^^   in  British  Malabar. 

(8)  PiLAppALLi: — The  Pil&ppaZZi  is  an  interesting  caste  almost  confined  to  Tra- 
vancore.  There  are  traditions  connectino^  them  with  both  ends  of  the  scale.  One 
says  that  they  were  originally  aS u d r a s  belonging  to  the  PilAppaZH  house  elevated 
under  circumstances  whose  exact  nature  does  not  at  present  transpire.  According  to 
the  theory  of  their  Brahminical  origin,  the  offence  arose  thus.  In  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Chempakass^ri  Raia  (Ambalapazha),  the  attendant  on  duty  at  the  time 
was  entitled  to  any  offering  placed  before  the  Royal  presence.  When  a  distant 
ancestor  of  the  Pilftppa/Zis  was  on  duty,  a  rare  fish  was  laid  as  an  offering  before 
the  king  and  the  Brahmin  attendant  in  waiting  had  to  accept  it  and  along  with  it 
degradation  in  social  status.  The  word  itself  has  been,  in  consonance  with  this 
theory,  derived  from  Bal^lta/Z?  (forcibly-ejected) — a  derivation  which  may  be 
taken  to  suggest  an  unmerited  punishment. 

The  wedding  ornament  of  the  Pilfi,p pa Zn  woman  is  the  kumpaZattali,  and 
not  the  cherutSli  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nampdtiris.  Their  ear-ornament  is  the 
Va^fachchu^^u.  They  are  matriarchal  in  their  inheritance.  The  period  of 
pollution  observed  is,  as  with  the  Brahmins,  10  days.  Offerings  are  made  in  honour 
of  departed  ancestors  on  new-moon  days,  but  no  oblations  of  water  (Tarpanam). 

(9)  Nampitar: — The  term  'Nampiyar'  is  applied  to  four  classes  of  people. 

1.  The  Nampiyar  proper. 

2.  The  TiyM  Nampiyar  or  the  Tiyattunni. 

3.  N a  y  a  r  N  a  m  p  i  y  4  r  s,  so  called  from  having  once  been  chiefs  of  territories, 
e.  g.  the  lru.va,n§Lttu  Nampiy^rs  of  Malabar  fame. 

4.  Pushpaka  Nampiyir,  probably  a  confusion  ^ith  Nampiassan, 
called  also  M^lake?#u  (garland-making)  Nampiy^rs  or  the  PiLndluZZa  Nam- 
■piyars,  ?'.  e.  the  Nampiya.rs  who  wear  the  Brahminical  thread. 
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CHAP.  x;.  GeneraJ: — The  present  description  relates  to  the  N  a  m  p i  y  a  r  s  belonging  to  the 

PARA.  200.  fii.;jt  class.  Thej^  wear  no  sacred  thread  and  their  women  called  Nangayars  have 
only  the  Sambandham  form  of  alliance  with  their  own  caste-men,  Namputi?'is, 
Tirumulpa^s  and  Chakkiyars.  Tha  traditional  kinship  of  the  Nampiyar 
with  the  Chakkiyar  has  been  referred  to  already.  Nampiyars  may  sit  for 
meals  in  the  same  row  as  the  ChS,kkiy§,rs,  but  not  a  Nangayar  and  an  lUuftim- 
ma ,  as  females  in  all  countries  are  zealously  orthodox.  If  an  i\.  g  n  i  h  6 1  r  i  N  a  m  p  u  t  i  ?■  i 
<lies  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  NangayS,r  has  to  go  to  the  cremation  ground  and 
to  perform  what  is  called  Chant/ulakkiittu.  In  the  Kil^iya^'^am  performance, 
the  Chakkiyars  and  the  Nangayar  have  to  appear  on  the  stage.  The  Nanga- 
var's  wedding  ornament  is  called  Po/Zatta'li.  The  other  neck -ornaments  arc  the 
K  n  t  r  a  m  and  K  u  z  h  a  1. 

(10)  PiSHARATi  and  Azhati: — These  two  names  are  applied  to  the  same 
class  of  persons,  those  to  the  north  of  Quilon  being  called  Pish^ra^is  and  those 
to  the  south,  Azhatisor  Tekkan  (Southern)  Pisharads.  Their  general  ap- 
pearance resembles  that  of  a  JST&^/uko^^ai  G\\&tt\,  but  from  whom  in  the  matter 
of  wealth  the  Pisharad  is  as  the  poles  asunder. 

History: — The  origin  given  in  the  Kcra/olpatti  and  usually  accepted  is  that 
a  Sanyasi  elect  having  allowed  the  sacred  thread  and  the  tuft  to  be  removed  as 
preparatory  to  the  entering  of  the  S  any  a  s  a  stage  found  out  the  mistake  before  it  was 
quite  too  late.  He  was  probably  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  having  to  lead  a 
cheerless  life  of  severe  austerities  all  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  This  P  i  s  h  S,  ?'  a 
ha^dng  under  such  circumstances  chosen  to  run  away  (ot'i)  and  re-entered  worldly 
life,  he  and  his  descendants  were  called  Pisharafis.  He  is  said  to  have  married  a 
Variyar  woman,  hence  the  feeling  of  mutual  kinship  evinced  even  now  by  these 
two  classes.  The  late  Prof.  Sundaram  Pillai  writing  in  his  Early  Sovereigns 
of  Travancore  rejects  this  derivation  and  traces  the  Pisharads  to  the  temple- 
officials  of  the  Buddhistic  period.  He  says,  "  I  would  allow  again  the  Buddhis- 
ticmonk,  Bhattaraka,  to  go  through  his  slow  evolution  of  Bh  a  ttaraka  Thiru- 
vadi,  Badara  Tiruvadi,  Balara  Thiruvadi  and  Bashara  Thiruvadi 
before  I  identify  him  with  our  modern  Pisharati,  whose  puzzling  position  among 
the  Malabar  castes,  half -monk  and  half-layman,  is  far  from  being  accounted  by  the 
silly  and  fanciful  derivation  Pisaharakal  plus  oti,  Pisharakal  being  more 
mysterious  than  Pisharodi  itself."  As  far  as  we  could  gather  from  early  and 
media3\'al  Travancore  inscriptions,  there  appears  to  have  once  existed  an  officer  called 
Vitkra.  Tiruvad  attached  to  every  important  temple,  the  nature  of  whose  duty 
cannot  be  now  ascertained.  He  received  large  perquisites  and  to  the  Bha^i?araka, 
of  Nelliyur  extensive  paddy-lands  were  given.  If  Bhaif^araka,  the  Tr^ta 
yuga  type  of  an  apostate  Brahmin,  be  the  original  Pi^^ra,  then  Pisha^a 
oifimaybe  a  contraction  of  Bha^ara k a  Tiruvad.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  said  that  the  usually  accepted  derivation  is  not  wholly  improbable. 

Ceremo?i/aZs;— The  Pi  sharads  are  their  own  priests.  ThelSTampiitiri  s  do 
only  the  purification,  but  do  not  pour  the  consecrated  water  on  the  body.  It  is 
thrown  over  the  roof  and  allowed  to  trickle  down  on  the  persons  to  be  purified, 
who,  standing  underneath,  project  their  heads  beyond  the  eaves.  The  P  i  s  h  fi r a  /i » 
have  no  ceremony  at  birth  (^^atakarmaj.  The  Pishftraifi's  Brahmin  ancestor  hav- 
ing relinquished  the  thread;  he  does  not  wear  it  now.  There  is,  however,iin  the  place 
of  the  Upanayanam  and  Gdyatri,  an  initiation  into  a  Vaishnavite  mantra 
c  ailed  A  s  h  if 4  k  s  h  a  r  a.  A  pot  of  consecrated  water  is  poured  over  his  head  ( K  a  1  a  s  a  m 
ozhikkuka)   as  a  preparatory  sacrament.  Immediately  afterwards  the  Pish  a  rad 
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dressed  in  the  Ta^^u  form  (the  orthodox  religious  costume  in  Malabar  -^vhich  high-  ckap.  xi. 
class  Nampiiti?-i  Brahmins  always  wear,  and  others  including  Kshatriyas  don  on  '•A.^-^-  200. 
ceremonial  occasions)  makes  a  feint  of  proceeding  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares.  This, 
of  course,  corresponds  to  the  termination  of  the  Brahmacharya  stage  in  the 
man.  It  is  only  after  this  ceremony  which  is  a  kind  of  Samavartana  that  the 
PishS.ra^i  is  to  chew  betel-leaves,  which  along  with  a  few  others  are  taken  to  be 
luxuries  allowed  to  a  G/"/ hast  ha,  but  prohibited  to  one  in  the  stage  of  pupilage 
(Yidydrthi  or  BrahmachS,ri).  A  Pishara5yS,r — note  the  similarity  in  the 
ending  to  the  woman  of  the  V^riyar  caste,  the  Variyasyar  whom  the  first 
PishS,rad  is  believed  to  have  married — may  enter  into  wedlock  before  or  after 
puberty.  Panigrahana  or  the  taking  of  the  bride's  right  handin  that  of  the  bride- 
groom is  the  most  important  portion  of  the  marriage  ceremonial.  The  planting  of 
the  jasmine  shoot  is  also  an  indispensable  marriage  ceremonial.  The  bride- 
groom himself  ties  the  T^li  (Cherutali)  round  the  neck  of  the  bride.  The 
H6ma  ofEering  to  the  sacred  fire  is  made  by  the  bridegroom.  In  a  room  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose,  the  bride  has  to  remain  all  the  four  days  holding  in  her  hands 
«.  mirror  given  her  by  the  mother.     On  the  fourth  day  is  the  consummation. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  are  peculiar  and  resemble  those  of  a  Sanyasi.  The 
body  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  and  buried  in  a  pit  with  salt,  ashes  and  sand,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  hymn  which  says  "  May  water  go  with  water  and  may  air 
with  air,"  i.  e.  "may  this  body  made  up  of  the  five  elements,  may  the  Pancha- 
bhautika  Sa,r\r2i,  resolve  into  their  component  parts  in  nature".  As  in  the  case  of 
a  Sany&si  who  is  a  6^ivanmukta,  one  liberated  from  the  bondage  of  the  flesh 
though  alive  in  body,  a  dead  PishSraifi  is  believed  to  leave  no  subtle  body  needing 
to  be  entertained  with  any  post  mortem  offerings.  A  few  rites  are,  however, 
performed;  but  they  are  more  in  prayerful  memory  (witness  the  Ar&dhana  Srk- 
dhas  of  Brahminical  Sanyasis)  than  in  satisfaction  of  a  real  want  felt  by  the 
souls  of  the  departed.  On  the  eleventh  day,  a  ceremony  corresponding  to  the 
Ekoddishta  /.Sraddha  of  the  Brahmin  is  performed.  A  knotted  piece  of  Kusa 
grass  representing  the  departed  soul  is  taken  to  a  neighbouring  temple  where  a 
lio-hted  lamp  symbolical  of  M  aha  vis  h?iu  is  worshipped  and  prayers  offered  by 
the  Brahmin  for  the  absorption  of  this  soul  in  His  divine  substance.  This  cere- 
mony is  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  asterism  of  the  death  is  com- 
memorated every  successive  year  by  certain  rites.  For  these  and  other  ceremonials 
the  priests  are  taken  from  their  own  castes. 

Reliqious  7Morship: — The  Pishara^is  are  strict  Vaishnavites  and  the  rite 
performed  on  the  11th  day  is  a  clear  symbolic  expression  of  their  Visish  ^advai- 
tism  {.  e.  the  re-union  of  the  individual  soul  in  God  who  is  the  Universal  Soul. 
Their  names  are  invariably  those  of  Vishnu  or  Lakshmi  in  one  of  their  many 
manifestations.  As  already  stated,  the  Vaishnavite  Ash^akshara  is  their 
sacred  mantra.  The  Saivite  Sharfakshara  is  never  uttered  and  in  no  A^aivite 
temple  does  the  Pishar-aiti  hold  office.  Sarpabali  (oflfering  to  the  snake- 
deity)  is  offered  by  the  Brahmins  on  behalf  of  the  Pishara^is  in  the  month 
of  Kanni  (August-September.) 

Manners  and  Customs: — Inheritance  is  in  the  female  line,  but  may  be  patri- 
archal by  special  compact.  By  being  joined  on  to  the  family  of  the  husband  with 
full  civil  rights,  a  Pishara.^ytlr  does  not  lose  her  right  in  her  own  house  under  the 
matriarchal  system.  If  the  husband  dies,  his  widow  has  to  remove  the  Tali,  observe 
IwUution  and  offer  oblations.  If  the  wife  dies,  the  widoAver  too  has  to  be  under 
pollution  for  12  days  and  make  offerings  to  the  departed. 
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The  Pisliara!;i's  traditional  occupation  is  to  prepare  garlands  o£  flowers  for 
Vaish7iaviteJtemplesandresemblestliato£tliePushpakans.  The  Pish&ra^is, 
being  usually  good  Sanskrit  scholars,  are  hereditarily  employed  as  tutors  in  aristo- 
cratic families  and  are  generally  known  a^  Askns  or  teachers.  Next  to  Brahmins 
and  Kshatriyas,  the  Mtittatu  is  the  only  caste  from  whose  hands  the  Pisha- 
ra/i  may  accept  food.     Rarely,  therefore,  does  a  Fishkrati  dine  out. 

The  Pishaj-asy^r's  ornaments  for  the  neck  are  the  Po/Zattali  and  the 
En  tram  and  Kuzhal.  But  the  ear-ornaments  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Nayars. 

(11)  Vaeiyar  — The  V  air  i  y  a  r  forms  an  important  member  of  the  A  m  p  a  1  a- 
vasi  group,  and  is  "found  attached  to  many  of  the  temples  in  Central  and  KortJi 
Travancore. 

Origin: — The  origin  of  this  caste  has  formed  the  subject  of  the  most  varied 
speculation.  As  many  as  five  distinct  derivations  are  given,  all  of  which  except 
one  would  not  connect  them  with  Brahmins  at  all.  But  the  Brahminic  origin  is 
what  the  community  accepts.  According  to  it,  the  term  '  Variyar'  is  a  corruption 
of  'Parasava'  the  son  of  a  Brahmin  daly  married  to  a  ASudra  wife.  The  word 
'Parasava'  has  been  interpreted  by  Sanskrit  Pandits  to  mean  one  practically 
(in  this  case  religiously)  dead,  and  to  suggest  the  fact  that  the  Variyar  is  no 
Brahman,  though  the  blood  of  the  latter  may  flow  through  his  veins  and  though 
the  marriage  itself  was  once  recognized  as  a  sacrament.  A  second  origin  is  from 
Vari^as  from  which  Variyar  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  corruption  meaning 
"sprung  from  Vari  or  water."  It  is  said  that  Parasur^ma  created  from  water 
a  class  of  persons  for  special  service  in  temples  to  take  the  place  of  (S'lidras 
who,  as  meat-eaters,  were  not  the  best  for  secular  duties.  Probably  the  creation 
from  water  meant  only  the  raising,  after  a  plunge-bath  as  part  of  an  elaborate 
purification  ceremony,  of  a  section  of  Nayars  selected  for  the  purpose.  Others 
would  take  Variyar  as  a  Vernacular  word,  derived  from  V&ruka  to  sweep. 
In  regard  to  this  derivation,  two  versions  have  been  given,  one  traceable  to  the 
fact  of  the  Va,riyar  s  being  the  sweepers  of  the  inner  courtyard  of  the  temple  and 
another  making  them  Nayar  temple- servants  excommunicated  for  having  had  to 
remove  a  piece  of  bone  found  inside  the  precincts,  probaWy  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  a  bird  flying  across  overhead.  A  fifth  account  is  what  is  given  in  the 
Kera/am&,hatmya.  A  young  Brahmin  girl  was  once  married  to  an  aged  man. 
Not  confident  in  unaided  human  efEort,  especially  under  circumstances  such  as 
were  hers,  she  devoted  a  portion  of  her  time  every  day  to  preparing  garlands  for 
the  use  of  the  deity  at  the  nearest  temple.  The  pious  girl  conceived.  But  the 
over-scrupulous  old  Brahmin  welcomed  the  little  stranger  by  first  getting  the 
mother  thrown  out  of  caste.  Her  flower -garlands  could  no  longer  be  accepted;  but 
nothing  daunted,  she  worked  as  usual  and  made  a  mental  offering  of  the  garlands 
she  prepared,  and,  as  if  by  an  unseen  hand,  the  garlands  became  visible  on  the  person 
of  the  deity.  The  people  were  then  struck  with  shame  at  their  unkind  treatment 
of  the  God-blessed  innocent,  but  felt  at  the  same  time  unprepared  to  take  her  back. 
The  Variyar  caste  was,  it  is  said,  constituted  accordingly.  The  child  born  of  this 
woman  was  brought  up  by  the  Azhvancheri  Tampr^kka^  and  was  accom- 
modated in  his  Pa/ippura  (an  out-house  at  the  entrance  gate).  However  fanciful 
these  derivations  appear,  one  w4io  enters  into  the  condition  of  society  at  the  time 
and  the  high  level  of  religiousness,  absolute  and  conventional,  which  was  attained 
by  some,  would  perhaps  hesitate  before  he  rejects  any  as  primarily  and  wholly 
fibsurd. 
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Sub-divisions: — The  V^riyars  are  commonly  divided  into  eight  classes.  chap.  xi. 

1.  TheOn&^^ukara  Variyar.  5.     The  A^atinni  VaHyar.  para.  200. 

2.  The  Tekkumklir  Variyar.  6.     The  A^atinnata  Ykrij&v. 

3.  The  Vaifakkumkfir  Variyar.      7,     The  Pai;ippu/-a  Vanyar. 

4.  The  IZayeifattun&ifVanyar.         8.     The  Chelayil  K<iifiya  V^riyar. 

The  first  four  classes  are  based  on  territorial  distribution  and  represent  the 
four  principalities  north  of  Y^nkt,  extending  from  E^ava  in  the  south  to  nearly 
Parur  in  the  north.  IZaye^attun^if  under  the  Kottarakara  Raja,  Onkt  under  the 
Kayankulam  Raja,  Tekkumkfir  under  the  Tekkumklir  Raja  at  Changanachery, 
and  Va^akkumkllr  under  the  Va^akkumkAr  Raja  near  Ettumanur.  The  Raja 
of  Ona^  or  Ona^^ukara,  being  the  most  puissant,  the  V^riyars  who  were  his 
subjects  naturally  became  recognized  as  the  highest  among  their  class. 

In  the  light  of' the  tradition  connecting  the  first  female  progenitor  of  the 
Viriyar  caste  with  the  Pa^ippur-a  of  the  Azhvanche?"y  TamprakkaZ, 
the  name  Padppura  V^riyar  may  quite  correctly  be  applied  to  the  whole  com- 
munity of  Vfiriyars.  But  in  practice  the  Vdriyar  attendants  of  the  Azhv^n- 
cher-y  TamprakkaZs  alone  are  called  by  that  name.  Even  to-day  a  Pa^ippura 
V^r-iyar  walks  in  front  of  the  TamprakkaZ  as  his  trusted  orderly.  These 
Va^iyars  employ  their  own  priests  and  do  not  mix  even  with  the  On^^^ukara 
V^riyars. 

The  A^atinni  and  the  A^atinnftta  sub-divisions  have  been  accounted  for 
by  the  following  tradition.  The  N^yar  Chieftain  of  KavaZapp^ra,  while  travelling, 
met  a  group  of  Yfi,riyars  and  mistaking  them  for  Brahmins  alighted  from  his 
palanquin  to  do  them  the  usual  obeisance.  He  soon  found  out  his  mistake  and  by 
way  of  unreasoning  revenge  forced  them  to  eat  the  cakes  ( A^a)  they  had  with  them, 
in  the  presence  of  himself  and  his  palanquin  bearers.  The  descendants  of  those 
that  had  to  undergo  social  degradation  by  so  eating  became  A^atinni  Y^riyars 
(Variyars  that  ate  the  cake)  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  ran  away  and  suc- 
cessfully evaded  the  eating  in  this  heterodox  fashion  came  to  be  designated  A«*a- 
tinn^ta  Variyars. 

Manners  and  Customs: — The  Yariy^rs  along  with  the  Pushpakans  and 
Pis.ha?-a<is  are,  by  Paras  urlma's  appointment  as  it  were,  the  three  garland- 
making  castes  of  the  Malabar  temples,  the  KurukkaZs  in  South  Tarvancore  being 
the  fourth.  The  technical  name  of  the  Yariyar's  office  isKazhakam  (from 
Kazhukuka,  to  cleanse)  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  Malake^u  Kazha- 
kam  (garland-making  service)  and  the  TaZikkazhakam  (sweeping  service). 
The  scope  of  the  Y^riyarasa  sort  of  general  assistant  to  the  Brahminical  priest 
is  so  varied  and  extensive  that  the  term  'Kazhakam'  seems  undoubtedly  a 
misnomer.  Some  of  the  Yariyars  are  skilled  in  astrology  and  most  of  them  are 
learned  in  Sanskrit,  and,  like  the  Pish^raifis,  often  invited  to  teach  in  the  families 
of  Malabar  noblemen. 

The  house  of  a  Yariyar,  like  that  of  the  Ampalavasis,  has  no  special  name 
and  is  simply  called  Vanyam.  If  there  be  more  than  one,  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  of , Ya^akkevariyam  (Northern  Y&n5'am)  and  Tekkevariyam 
"(Southern  Y^nyam).  They  resemble  the  Pisharads  in  many  respects.  But  they 
are  strict  &ivites,  ^tilapani  Yariyar  being  one  of  the  commonest  names,  just  as 
the  Pisharaifis  are  devoted  adherents  of  Yishnu.  In  the  place  of  the  Kalasam 
Ozhikkuka  purification  that  the  Pisharaifi  goes  through  before  his  initiation 
into  the  Ash^akshara,mantra,  the  Yariyar  has  a  ceremony  called  ,Sivadiksha. 
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CHAP.  XI.  Dressed  in  the  orthodox  Brahminical  style  and  decorated  with  the  ,Saivite  marks 
PARA.  200.  ofVibhuti  (holy  ashes)  and  Rudr^ksham,  the  Va/-iyar  goes  like  a  Brahma- 
ch  ari  for  Bh  iksha  (alms)  on  which  the  pupil  had  to  live  under  the  ancient  system, 
and  walks  seven  steps  in  a  northerly  direction  as  a  symbol  of  Kasiyitra  or 
journey  to  Benares  for  post-graduate  study.  This  terminates  his  B  r  a  h  m  a  c  h  a r  y  a 
stage  and  makes  him  thenceforth  a  Gr/hastha. 

The  Variyars  with  the  exception  of  the  On^/mkaj-a  sub-division  are  all 
matriarchal  in  their  system  of  inheritance.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  marriage 
in  vogue  among  the  latter:— (a)  Ke^^ukaly^nam  like  that  of  the  Nayars  where 
the  marriage  is  a  mere  ceremony,  and  (b)  Ku^ivaikkal  (settling  in  life)  which 
confers  full  civil  rights  on  the  wedded  wife  and  her  issue.  The  latter  form  comes 
in  very  conveniently  whenever  a  family  tends  to  become  extinct,  and  is  also  resort- 
ed  to  when  the  female  members  are  few.  In  these  cases  the  newly  arrived  wife 
has  the  same  rights  in  the  family  as  if  she  were  a  born  member.  Pollution  is 
generally  for  12  days. 

A  Y^riyar  performs  the  ^Sr  add  ha  for  his  parents  and  his  maternal  uncle. 
The  offerings  are  addressed  to  his  deceased  ancestor  as  the  servant  of  A^iva,  and 
member  of  the  G6tra  of  KaiUsa  (the  residence  of /Siva)— Kailas  a  G6tr6tbha- 
vaya  <SivadasS,ya. 

The  Yaj-iyar,  it  may  be  added,  is  referred  to  in  the  Keralolpatti  as 
IvailSsavasi  or  dweller  in  mount  Kail^sa.  This  only  indicates  his  devotion  to 
>Siva.  To  the  I/ayatu,  his  sometime  priest,  the  V^r-iyar  is  a  hated  foe.  The 
former  will  not  even  drink  from  a  well  situated  in  the  house  of  the  latter. 

(12)  Nattupattans  AND  (13)  TiYATTUNNis: — Tiy^^^unnis  or  Agnitan- 
davas  as  they  have  been  called  in  Sanskrit,  have  their  own  traditional  origin. 
Frightened  at  the  dreadful  sight  of  BhadrakiZi  fresh  from  her  bloody  encounters 
with  Darik^sura,  Siva,  asked  one  of  his  attendant  spirits  to  appease  her  by  propi- 
tiatory hymns.  The  Tiy^^^unnis  are  Relieved  to  be  descended  from  this  spirit  and 
hence  their  traditional  occupation. 

Manners  and  Customs: — The  inheritance  of  the  N^^fupa^^ans  is  in  the  female 
line.  Their  priests  are  their  own  caste-men.  It  appears  that  this  position  was 
once  held  by  the  IZayatus.  The  women  do  not  wear  brass  bangles  nor  are  they 
like  the  NampAtiri  ladies  to  be  accompanied  by  N^yar  maids  when  they  go  out. 
But  the  Cherut^li  is  their  wedding  ornament.  These  called  also  Pa^^arunnis 
may  recite  the  64yatri  ten  times.  The  purification  ceremony  for  the  caste  is  done 
by  the  Namplitiris  and  not  by  their  own  caste-priests  as  among  the  Pushpakan 
Unnis. 

The  Tiya^^unnis  resemble  the  Pa^^ar unnis  in  so  many  respects  that  they 
have  been  treated  under  one  sub-group.  But  there  are  at  the  same  time  certain 
marked  differences  inclining  the  Tiy&^^unni  more  on  the  Brahminical  side.  They 
are  mostly  patriarchal  by  inheritance  and  like  the  Brdhmanis  and  Pushpakan s 
observe  pollution  for  only  10  days.  The  agreement  between  them  and  the 
Pushpakans  in  certain  essential  points  suggests  that  they  were  originally  the 
same  as  the  latter  and  that  their  present  inferiority  is  due  to  their  having  accepted 
menial  service  in  temples  Avhere  the  I/ayatus  officiate  as  priests.  Their  houses 
are  known  only  as  Vi^us.  In  the  temple  of  Bhadrak&Zi  and  in  Brahmin  and 
Kshatriya  houses,  the  Tiy&,^^unnis  dressed  in  their  characteristic  garb  perform 
a  kind  of  action-song  in  praise  of  the  Goddess,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  effects 

So 
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of  the  evil  eye  and  sundry  other  ills,  the  belief  in  which  is  particularly  strong  with  chap.  xi. 


the  people  of  K^?*aZa. 

(14).  KuRXJKKAL. — The  KurukkaZs  are  very  probably  of  Tamil  origin,  hav- 
ing been  originally  brought  down  from  the  Tamil  country  for  the  purposes  of  temple- 
service.  Their  customs  and  manners  bear  out  this  view.  The  Variyars  who  are 
the  recognized  temple-servants  of  Malabar,  are  not  indigenous  to  Yena/  and  the 
relations  that  must  have  been  frequently  strained  between  the  Yo.nkt  and  the  On&t 
Rajas,  where  alone  the  Variyars  were  found,  must  have  raised  a  necessity  for 
importation.  Further,  the  Kftlattuna^  family  which  is  the  parent-stock  of  the 
Travancore  Eoyal  House  have  had  differences  with  the  Hampfitiri  Brahmins  of 
the  Pe)*inchell<j.r  Gramam  and  the  VS,riyars,  at  least  one  large  section  of  them, 
being  the  hereditary  servants  of  the  AzhvaracheryTampr^kkaZ  were  not  readily 
available  for  service  in  Travancore  temples.  The  men  imported  had  already  been 
priests  at  the  non-Brahminical  temples,  such  as  at  Man^aikka^  in  South  Travan- 
core. In  the  Kez-aZolpatti,  KurukkaZs  are  referred  to.  as  Chilamp&n^is  and 
Adyars  or  hereditary  servants  at  the  shrine  of  Sri  Patmanabha  Sv^mi^ 

Manners  and  Customs : — The  dress  and  ornaments  of  theKurukk:aZs  are  very 
much  like  those  of  the  Namputiri  Brahmins.  The  women  wear  the  Cherutali 
round  their  necks,  and  Chu^?u  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears.  Tattooing  is  in  great 
favour  and  the  line  of  inheritance  is  maternal.  The  house  of  a  KurukkaZ  is  called 
by  the  same  name  as  that  of  a  *Sudra  i.  e.  Vi^u.  The  Kuz-ukkaZs  have  priests 
among  themselves.  Their  caste-government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  eight  trustees, 
called  the  Y6gakkftr,  of  .Sri  Patmanibha  Svami's  temple.  The  Ti.ru  Ojzam 
daj  in  the  month  of  Chingam  is  to  them,  as  to  the  East  Coast  Brahmins  and  allied 
castes,  an  important  religious  festival  called  UpS-karma..  But  the  ceremonial  at 
a  KurukkaZ's  Upakarma  is  not  apparently  much  more  than  the  renewal  of 
the  U  pa  vita  (Sacred  thread). 

A  curious  account  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  change  into  the 
Maruniakkathayam  from  their  original  Makkathayami  system  is  current  as  tradition 
and  may  perhaps  be  referred  to. 

The  Tarananallllr  Nampurippa.^  is  the  Tantri  or  the  chief  ecclesiasti-' 
cal  functionary  of  SriPatman&bha's  temple  at  Trivandrum.  One  of  the  temple 
Y6gakkar,  wishing  to  secure  this  office  for  himself  and  his  family,  prevailed  upon 
the  KurukikaZ,  whose  business  it  was  to  convey  the  formal  intimation  about  the 
dates  of  temple  festivals  to  the  T  a  r  a  n  a  n  a  1 1  ll  r  N  a  m  p  u  r  i  p  p  &  if  living  several  miles 
from  Trivandrum,  to  deliver  it  at  such  a  time  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  reach  Trivandrum,  in  time  for  the  occasion.  The  Tantri' s  absence  from  Ms 
duty  on  the  appointed  day  would,  the  P  6 /if  i  is  said  to  have  Gq,lculated,  so  displease 
the  Maharaja  as  to  lead  to  a  vacancy  in  the  office  in  question.  All  these  plans 
were  duly  carried  out,  but  not  with  the  desired  result.  The  Nampdrippfl^'s  phe- 
nomenal piety  towards  Vighn6-9vara  helped  him  to  tide  over  all  obstacles  and 
enabled  him  to  cover  the  whole  journey  in  a  single  night.  But  the  Kurukka^ 
was  cursed  for  having  thus  colluded  in  an  unworthy  act,  and  the  supposed  con^ 
version  o£  the  old  Makkathayapi  into  Maruniakkathayam,  tradition  connects  with 
this  curse.  But  judging  from  the  way  in  which  the  system  of  inheritance  in  an 
immigrating  community  hag  changed  by  long  residence  into  that  of  the  country 
into  which  they  have  so  immigrated,  all  this  explanation  may  not  be  quite  neces- 
sary. From  a  .copper-plate  document  which,  however,  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
change,  it  would  seem,  w£^s  as  receipt  as  907  M,  E.  (I73g  A.  D.) 
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CHAP.  XS. 


Ceremonials: — For  the  NS,makarana  and  Annaprasana  ttere  are  no  special 
PARA.  201.  mantras  to  be  recited.  Every  thing  is  done  by  the  family  priest.  The  day  pre- 
vious to  the  Upanayana,  the  family  priest  performs  the  puny  ah  a  and  ties  the 
pratisara  string  round  his  right  wrist.  On  the  second  day  is  the  tonsure.  On 
the  third  day,  the  sacred  thread  is  worn  and  the  Gayatri  hymn  is  first  recited. 
For  four  days  from  the  third  day,  theSamid^dhanaor  worship  of  the  sacred  fire  is 
obsen-ed.  Ten  Gayatris  may  be  recited  each  time.  The  marriage  ceremony  or 
rather  the  T  a  1  ik  e  ^  it  u  of  the  girl  is  performed  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12.  Before  the 
auspicious  moment  arrives,  the  B  r  a  h  m  a  n i  is  called  to  sing  her  songs.  If  the  person 
who  ties  the  Tali  happens  to  live  with  her  as  husband  and  continues  to  do  so  till  he 
dies,  her  sons  observe  pollution  and  make  funeral  offerings.  When  a  Kurukka? 
girl  attains  puberty,  there  is  exhibited  all  the  gaiety  and  merriment,  often.of  a  rough 
unedifying  kind,  found  among  Tamil  Brahmins.  No  Pumsavana  or  Simanta 
is  observed^  but  in  its  place  the  puZikuifi  ceremony  of  the  Na  yar  caste  is  celebrated. 
Neither  at  the  tonsure  nor  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  is  the  assistance  of  the  Mftran 
required.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  notable  point  of  distinction  from  the 
indigenous  high-castes  of  Malabar.  Pollution  is  observed  for  12  fdays.  On  the 
13th  day  they  undergo  a  puny  a  ha  ceremony  at  the  hands  of- their  own  caste- 
men. 

(15)  PoTTJVAL. — The  PotuvaZ,  though  recognized  as  a  clas»  of  Ampalavasis^ 
resembles  the  Nayar  in  several  respects.  Whether  they  were  really  Nayars  at 
any  time  cannot  be  stated.  The  term  PotuvftZ  is  apphed  to  two  classes  of  people 
having  wide  social  differences,  i.e.  M^lappotuvaZs  (makers  of  garlands)  and 
Chen^appotuvaZs  (drummers).  At  Iringalakko^a,  it  is  a  Potuv4Z  that  has 
to  shave  the  Tachchu^aya  Kaimma?.* 

The  word  PotuvaZ  means  a  common  person  or  general  servant  and  indicates 
the  miscellaneous  nature  of  temple-duties  that  a  member  of  that  caste  has  to 
do.  Their  pollution  period,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pa^^arunnis,  extends  over  13 
days.  The  women  are  called  Potuva^^imS,r  or  Potuv&ZachchimEir.  The  term 
'PotuvaT  as  indicating  this  caste  should  not  be  confounded  with  AkappotuvaZ 
which  is  a  synonym  for  Muttatus. 

The  total  strength  of  the  several  castes  included  under  the  generic  name 
'Ampalavasi'  is  6,853  of  whom  219  persons  have  returned  themselves  simply  as 
Ampalav^si.  The  V&riyars  (2,495)  are  the  most  numerous  and  are  found  mostly 
in  the  Taluks  of  Kottayam,  Kunnatnad  and  Kartikapalli.  The  next  in  importance 
are  the  Pushpakans  who  number  in  all  1,622  persons,  the  Shertallay  Taluk 
alone  returning  a  third.  The  KurukkaZs  and  the  Nampiyars  come  next  and 
number  931  and  570  respectively.  The  other  castes  are  below  500.  Almost  all 
the  Ampalavasis  are  found  in  Central  and  North  Travancore,  the  Southern 
Taluks  containing  very  few  of  them.  In  1891,  their  number  was  7,469.  They 
included  the  Muttatus  (516)  who  have  now  been  classed  separately.  Deducting 
these,  there  were  6,953  Ampalavasis  at  the  last  Census  against  6,853. 

201 .     The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.     In  Sanskrit  A mbas h  Man  means 

Ampattan  mahout  and  not  a  barber.     The  barbers  of  Central 

and  North  Travancore  prefer  to  be  known  by  the 

name  of  Kshaurakas,  while  only  in  South  Travancore  is  the  term,  Ampa^^an, 

in  vogue.     The  members  of  families  from  which  persons  are  selected  to  shave  kings 

»  An  ecclesiastic  dignitary  comparable  to  tiie  Mahant  at  Tiruppati  having  supreme  control  over  the  Kiitalmaiiikfcam  shrine 
at  Inngalakkoia  in  the  Cochin  State.  He  is  by  birth  a  Nayar  of  the  Kuruppu  sub-division  raised  to  the  sacerdotal  dignity 
and  social  privileges  of  a  Brahmin  Sanyasi  by  means  of  an  elaborate  purification-ceremony  knoifrn  las  Avarodhana.  The 
Kaimma!  is  nominated  by  the  Mabarajahs  of  Travancore  whom  he  represents  at  the  temple  of  which  he  is  in  tiharge. 
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or  nobles  call  themselves  ViZakkittalavans  or  chieftains  among  barbers.  Vai-  ckap.  xi. 
dy an  is  a  honorific  suffix  with  Kshauj'akas.  Some  of  them  are  real  Vaidyas  para.  202 
(dootors)  and  their  women  are  traditional  accoucheurs. 

In  Pattanapuram  there  is  a  class  of  Malayalam-speaking  barbers  known  as 
Pulans.  They  are  of  Tamil  origin  and  their  dress  and  ornaments  reveal  their 
kinship  with  the  Tamil  barbers. 

Sub-divisions: — All  the  KshauT'akas  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
namely,  Malayalam-speaking  Ampa^fans  who  follow  the  Makkathayam  law  o£ 
inheritance,  (2)  Malayalam-speaking  Ampa^^ans  who  follow  the  Marumakka- 
thayam  law  of  inheritance  and  (3)  Tamil- speaking  barbers  who  in  many  localities 
h^ive  merged  into  the  Malayalam  sub-division  and  exhibit,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
P  d  1  d,  n  s,  their  recent  origin  from  the  Tamils,  only  by  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  their 
women.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  local  varieties.  Even  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  town,  Trivandrum,  there  are  four  such  sections,  the  Ch&,la  Vazhi, 
the  Attungal  Vazhi,  the  PeruntSnni  Vazhi,  etc.  They  neither  inter- 
marry nor  inter-dine. 

Manners  and  Customs: — The  Ampa^^ans  worship  Mantramurti,  Ma^an 
andYakshias  their  tutelary  divinities.  In  their  dress,  ornaments  and  festivals 
they  do  not  differ  from  the  Malay&Za  iSudras,  of  whom  according  to  the  Kera- 
^olpatti,  they  form  one  of  the  lowest  sub-divisions.  The  niece  is  the  rightful  wife 
of  the  son  and  the  daughter  that  of  the  nephew.  The  marriage  itself  lasts  for  four 
days  and  resembles  that  of  the  N&yar  sin  all  its  details.  Among  the  MasMa^Aa- 
?/am  Arapa^fans,  he  who  ties  the  T^li  is  the  recognized  husband.  But  among 
the  Marumakkathayam  Ampafians  this  can  only  be  if,  at  the  time  of  Talike^fu, 
the  wedding  dress  and  ornaments  have  been  purchased  by  him.  In  any  case, 
the  Tali  has  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  Tali-tier  dies,  and  the  widow  has  to 
observe  pollution.  Among  the  Ampa^ifans  fraternal  polyandry  seems  to  be  com- 
mon. There  is  a  curious  ceremony  observed  by  Ampa^/ans  when  a  member  of 
their  Gommunity  dies.  After  the  cremation  a  rope  is  held  by  two  of  the  relations 
between  the  cremated  body  and  the  Kart^*  and  is  cut  iilto  two  as  if  to  indicate 
that  all  connection  between  the  Kartfi,  and  the  deceased  has  ceased.  This  is 
called  Bandham  Aruppu  (severing  of  connection).  Death-_pollution  lasts  for  16 
days.  Some  sections  of  the  Ampa^^an  caste  who  live  in  the  Todupuzha.  Taluk 
bury  their  dead. 

There  are  17,452  Ampa^fans  in  Travancore,  of  whom  9,119  live  in  the  Western 
division  and  8,333  in  the  Eastern.  As  the  barber  is  indispensable  everywhere, 
these  men  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  Taluks  of  the  State.  In  Trivandrum  and  Ney- 
yattinkara  they  aggregate  over  1,000,  while  in  Parur  and  Todupuzha,  their  number 
is  less  than  200,  The  Ampa^^ans  form  -6  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State.     At  the  1891  Census,  their  number  was  16,130. 

202.     The  Aris  (contraction  of  Arya)  or  Dutans  as  they  are  called  form  a 

small  but  interesting  community  confined  to  a  village 
^^^'  in  the  Tovala  Taluk  and  have  to  be  carefully  distin- 

guished from  the  Ari  of  the  Canarese  Districts.  By  traditional  occupation  they  are 
the  Ampalav^sis  of  the  Saivite  temple  of  Darsanamk6ppu.  They  are  strict 
vegetarians,  wear  the  Brahminical  thread,  perform  all  the  Brahminical  ceremonies 
under  the  guidance  of  Brahmin  priests  and  claim  a  position  equal  to  that  of  the 
Aryappa«ars.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to  dine  with  the  Brahmins  or  to  enter  the 

^    Chief  mourner  and  performer  of  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
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CKA.P.  XX.     M a ?ic?apa  in  front  of  the  Gar bhagrj ha,  the  inner  sanctuary  of  a  Hindu  shrine. 
FAB,A.  203.   Their  dress  and  ornaments  are  like  those  of  the  Tamil  Brahmins,  and  their  language 

is  Tamil.     Their  period  of  pollution,  however,  is  as  long  as   15  days.     The  total 

number  of  Aris  in  Travancore  is  41. 

203.     The  term  Aryappaif^ar  means  superior  Brahmins.     But  the  actual 

position  in  society  is  not  quite  that.  At  liames- 
varam  which  may  be  considered  the  seat  of  Ar yap- 
pa /^  a  rs,  their  present  status  seems  to  be  actually  inferior,  due  probably,  it  is  believed, 
to  their  unhositating  acceptance  of  gifts  from  jSudras  and  to  their  open  as- 
sumption of  their  priestly  charge.  Though  at  present  a  small  body  in  Malabar, 
they  seem  to  have  once  flourished  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  case  of  large 
exogamous  but  high-caste  communities  like  the  Kshatriyas  of  Malabar,  Brahmin  hus- 
bands were  naturally  in  great  requisition,  and  when,  owing  to  their  high  spiritual 
ideals,  theBrahminsof  Malabar wereeitherGr z'hasth as  or  Snatakas  (bachelor  San- 
y  a  sins  dedicating  their  life  to  study  and  to  the  performance  of  orthodox  rites),  the 
supply  was  probably  unequal  to  the  demand.  The  scarcity  was  presumably  added 
to,  when  the  differences  between  the  K61attuna^  Royal  family  and  the  Brahmins  of 
the  Perinchellur  Gr  4m  am  became  so  pronounced  as  to  necessitate  the  importing 
of  Canarese  Brahmins  and  Tulu  Brahmins  for  priestly  service  at  their  homes  and 
temples.  The  first  immigration  of  Brahmins  from  the  East  Coast  called  Aryappa^ 
^ar  s  into  Malabar  appears  to  have  been  under  the  circumstances  above  detailed  and  at 
the  instance  of  the  Rajas  ofCranganore  (Ko^ungallur).With  the  gradual  lowering 
of  the  Brahminical  ideal  throughout  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  with  the  increasing 
keenness  of  the  struggle  for  physical  existence,  the  Nam  p  lit  iris  entered  or  re- 
entered the  field,  we  cannot  say,  and  ousted  the  Aryappa^^ars  first  from  con- 
sortship  and  latterly  even  from  the  ceremony  of  Tali-tying  in  families  that  could 
pay  a  Namputiri.  The  Aryappa^^ar  has,  in  his  turn,  trespassed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  N^yar  s  and  has  begun  to  undertake  the  religious  rite  of  marriage,  i,  e.  Tali- 
tying  in  aristocratic  families  among  them.  There  are  only  two  families  now  in  all 
Travancore  and  they  live  in  the  Karunagapalli  Taluk.  Malayalam  is  their  house- 
hold tongue,  and  in  dress  and  in  personal  habits  they  are  indistinguishable  from 
Malayala  Brahmins.  The  males  marry  into  as  high  a  class  of  Brahmins  as  they 
could  get  in  Malabar,  which  is  not  generally  higher  than  that  of  the  P6^^i.  The 
P  o^^i  woman  thus  married,  gets  rather  low  in  rank  on  account  of  this  alliance.  The 
caste  inferiority  of  this  community  is,  of  course,  derived  from  their  formal  coiinexion 
with  religious  ceremonies  relating  to  non- Brahminical  castes  and  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  pronounced  if  they  had  originally  been  a  Malabar  caste  and  if  the 
influences  to  which  the  AmpalavA.si  and  other  quasi-Brahminical castes  are  due, 
had  then  been  in  operation.  The  daughter  of  an  Aryappa^^ar,  though  a  Mala- 
yala Brahmin  woman,  cannot  be  disposed  of  to  a  Brahminical  caste  in  Malabar. 
She  is  taken  to  the  Tinnevelly  or  Madura  District  and  married  into  the  regular 
Aryappa^^ar  family  according  to  the  rites  of  the  latter.  The  girl's  dress  is 
changed  into  the  Tamil  form  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage.  The  Aryappa^^arin 
Malabar  follows  the  KeraZa  system  for  his  own  rites  and  ceremonies  and  recognizes 
tne  NampAtiri  Yaidikas  a,s  the  guides  and  referees  in  all  matters  of  caste^ 
goN-ernment. 

47  persons  have  been  returned  as  Aryappa^ifars.  But  36  of  them  are  from 
the  Tovala  Taluq  and  are  evidently  Aris  or  Dutans,  Aryappa^^ars  strictly 
so-called  being  only  11  in  number. 

The   class   of   Brahmins  known   as  Pattattiyars  found  in  the  Todupuzha 
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Taluk  are  allied  to  A  rya^pa^^ar s .     The  circumstances  connected  with  them  will   C3XA.p.  xi, 
be  mentioned  under  that  head.  PAaA..  604 

204.     TheKammS,Zarsor  artisans  are  known  under  five  classes  distinguished 

by  the  materials  in  which  they  ply  their  art.     They 
are: 

1.  Marappanikkan 

(worker  in  wood  j  generally  known  as  Xs^ri. 

2.  Kalian  or  Kallasari 

(worker  in  Kallu  or  stone, J 

3.  Musari 

(Brazier  and  Copper-smith. ) 

4.  T&ttsin 

(worker  in  gold.) 

5.  KoUan 

(Iron-worker.) 

To  these  five  divisions,  the  (?atinirnayaandtheK^raZaviseshamahS,tmya 
add  a,  sixth  class,  viz.,  Tachchans  ortrchakkollans  whose  work  is  to  fell  trees 
and  saw  timber. 

All  these  six  are  not  really  different  castes  but  only  one,  whose  members,  following 
diverse  occupations  and  having  developed  certain  internal  differences,  have  been  assign- 
ed varying  positions  by  society.  Unlike  the  Tamil  K  amma  Zar  s,  they  are  a  polluting 
caste  in  Malabar.  If  found  with  their  working  t;)ols  they  are  not  so  objectionable.  Un- 
der the  prevalent  forms  of  caste-corraption,  reasons  often  frivolous  present  themselves 
when  one  caste  has  to  bs  looked  upon  as  pr  .)fane>  If  a  *§  u  d  r  a  is  considered  as  less 
holy  than  an  Ampalavasi,  his  meat-eating  habits  furnish  the  reason.  The  liquor- 
producing  castes  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  the  cow-eating  castes  have  their  just 
grounds  for  being  distanced  when  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  Hindu  orthodoxy. 
3ut  in  regard  to  those  that  work  at  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  a  similar  ground  for 
social  ostracism  cannot  be  advanced  except  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  life  in 
every  created  thing,  and  that  he  who  cuts,  carves,  and  hammers  is  a  grave  type  of  a 
sinner.  However  justifiable  such  an  assumption  may  be  from  the  stand-point  of 
occult  pantheism,  it  is  too  subtle  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  social  rule  of  this  kind. 
At  a  time  when  indents  on  Birmingham  for  even  a  nail  were  unknown,  nj  black- 
smith had  time  to  move  out  of  his  smithy;  and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  responsibi- 
lity that  every  caste  fait  in  seeing  that  every  other  did  the  work  assigned  to  it 
with  zealous  attention,  the  artizans  or  the  industrial  classes,  on  whom  alone,  as  in 
European  countries  now,  the  position  of  a  nation  can  depsnd,  had  to  be  looked  upon 
as  Patita  or  fallen,  not  deserving  even  to  be  approached  if  they  were  found  out- 
ride their  workshops.  To  be  seen  with  the  working  tools  in  hand  was  then  gradually 
allowed  for.  But  that  an  artizan  in  a  society  where,  by  a  judicious  division  of 
labour,  a  separate  trading  class  or  Vaisyas — whose  practical  extinction  marks  the  low- 
water  mark  of  India's  condition — existed  to  save  the  worker  the  time  required  even 
for  going  about  vending  the  products  of  his  labour,  should  be  met  with  outside  his 
work-house,  was  a  social  offence  under  the  uniquely  astute  system  of  ancient 
economics.  And  just  as  in  Malabar,  the  caste-exclusiveness,  by  which  is  really  meant 
occupational  exclusiveness,  is  found  more  pronounced  than  in  other  parts  of  India, 
the  relative  position  of  the  Malayala  KammaZars  is  far  lower  than  that  of  the 
Tamils.  These  Tamil  KammaZars  were,  probably  for  the  industry  they  represented, 
honored,  invested  with  the  Brahminical  thread  and  treated  almost  on  a  par  with  the 
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csa.p.  sz.  Brahmins,  as  physical  wants,  though  conventionally  lower,  were  considered  to  be  more 
PBJ&B..  204.  irresistible  than  tha  mental  and  spiritual.  They  were  derived  by  genealogists  from  a 
Brahmin  named  Visvakarma,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ifirst  systematic  teach  J 
ing  came  from  the  Brahmin  community.  But  under  the  old-world  patriarchal  system 
of  Malabar,  the  chastising  rod  was  more  freely  resorted  to  and  fear  of  punishment 
made  to  stand  in  place  of  love  of  reward,  as  a  means  towards  the  maintenance  of 
industrial  order, 

The  Kamm^Zars  are  known  by  the  generic  rnwue  of  Panikkans,  meaning 
workers,  the  chief  or  the  engineers  among  them  being  called  Kanakkans  or 
M  u  1 1  ^  s  4  r-  i  s,  i..e.  those  who  know  the  K  a  ?z  ak  k  u  or  the  rules  and  calculating  formulae. 
"With  the  advance  of  foreign  namenclature  into  all  domains  of  personal  and  public 
life  and  its  recoarnition  as  beinor  more  classical  than  the  indig^enous,  these  names  are 
giving  place  to  tarms  such  as  maistry  which  is  regarded  as  a  more  honorific  mode  of 
address  than  Ka??akk.an  or  even  MuttasEur-i. 

History  oftK",  cast'e  in  Travancore. — Epigraphic  records  point  to  the  existence 
of  five  classes  of  KammaZars  in  Malabar  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  The 
Syrian  Christian  grant  already  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  Report  speaks  of  Aim- 
vazhi  KammaZars.  The  tradition  is  that  on  being  pressed  by  a  PerumaZ {Dele- 
gate-King of  the  Brahmin  land  of  KeraZa)  to  marry  into  the  washerman-caste,  the 
KammflZars  left  the  country  in  a  body  for  Ceylon  after  having,  by  a  special  arrange- 
ment in  the  structure  of  the  marriage-shed,  entrapped  into  death  a  large  number 
of  that  obnoxious  community  that  had  then  assembled.  Though  invited  at  various^ 
times  by  the  subsequ-3nt  PerumaZs,  they  would  not  return  from  the  land  o£  then- 
exile.  The  king  of  the  Izhavas  who  then  inhabited'  Ceylon  was  thett  requested  as 
an  act  of  international  courtesy  to  send  over  a  few  Ka.mm^Zars  in  charge  of  some 
of  the  Ceyionese  men.  This  request  was,  of  course,  complied  with,  and  the  practice 
that  obtains  even  to- this  day  of  Malayaia  Kamm^Zars  receiving  at  their  marriages 
presents  from  the  izhavas  whose  status  is-  not  now  higlier  than  that  of  Kamm^Zars,, 
and  even  dining  with  them,  are  taken  to  be  evidences  of  this  traditional  relation, 
between  the  two  communities. 

These  Malayaia  E  a  m  m  a  Z'ars  sh-ould  not,  however,  be  confused  with  the  natura- 
lized Malayakjn-speaking  KammS.Zars  of  the  other  coast.  There  are  .many  of  thi& 
class.  But  as  they  are  not  indigenous  to  this  coast,  no  refereace  is  made  to  them, 
in  this  note.  But  a  tendency  to  external  Brahminization  that  is  recently  showing 
itself  among  souk  of  them  who  abound  in  the  northern  Taluks  of  Travancore  may, 
be  meiitioned.  At  TrjM:ariyur  in  the  Muvattupuzha  Taluk  where  it  is  said  Para- 
sur^ma  was  last  seen  by  mortal  eye,  the  writer  was  interested  to  see  KammfiZars^ 
having  the  identical  dress  and  jewelry  of  Tamil  Brahmins  of  the  Sm^rta  persuasion.,. 

Manners,  cusfoms  and  cerem&nials.^The  manners  and  customs  are  almost  the 
same  for  all  the  fiveKamm§,Za  classes.  Their  jewelry  is  like  that  ei  the  Nayars 
from  whom  they  are  distingui  shed  by  their  not  wearing  the  nose-ornaments,M  tl  k  k  u  1 1  i 
and  6^nattu.  Tattooing,  once  very  common,  is  going  into  disuse.  The  MalayaZa 
Kamra^Zars,  unlike  the  Tamils,  are  not  a  thread-wearing  class,  but  do  sometimes  put 
on  a  thread  when  they  work  in  temples  or  at  images.  They  worship  K^Zi,  Ma^an 
and  other  divinities  and  offer  animal  sacrifices.  They  have  special  fes-tivities  in  the 
month  of  Kartikai..  The  caste  known  as  Vilkuruppu  whose  function  was  to  make 
bows  and  arrows  for  purposes  of  war,  but  who  have  now  the  mere  ceremonials  of 
making  and  presenting  a  few  of  these  articles  on  the  Onam  daySj  are  the  recognized 
priests  of  the  K  a  m  m  &  Za  r  s.  But  this  caste,  like  every  other  distinctive  unit  of  ancient 
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social  polity,  is  getting  obliterated,  and  in  several  places  the  Kamma/ars  have  to 
train  their  own  caste-men  to  perform  their  priestly  offices. 

They  have  the  TS,like^^u  ceremony  before  a  girl  attains  puberty.  But  this  is 
cancelled  by  a  ceremony  equally  formal  called  Vazhippu  by  which  all  connection 
between  the  tS,li-tier  and  the  girl  is  extinguished.  Their  wedding  ornament  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  the  tzhavas  and  is  known  as  the  Minnu  (that  which 
shines).  The  marriage  ceremonies  last  for  only  two  days.  Their  system  of  in- 
heritance is  Makkathayam  and  is  not  known  to  have  been  otherwise. 

It  is  naturally  considered  curious  that  among  a  Makkathayam  community, 
fraternal  polyandry  should  have  been  the  rule  till  lately.  "The  custom,"  says 
Mateer  "of  one  woman  having  several  husbands  is  sometimes  practised  by  carpenters, 
stone-masons  and  individuals  of  other  castes.  Several  brothers  living  together  arc 
unable  to  support  a  single  wife  for  each  and  take  one  who  resides  with  them  all. 
The  children  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  each  brother  in  succession  in  the  order  of 
seniority."  But  this,  after  all,  admits  of  explanation.  If  only  the  Marumakkatha- 
yam  system  of  inheritance  is  taken,  as  it  should  be,  as  a  necessary  institution  in  a 
society  living  in  troublous  times,  and  among  a  community  whose  male  members 
had  duties  and  risks  which  would  not  ordinarily  permit  of  the  family  being  per- 
petuated solely  through  the  male  line,  and  not  indicating  any  paternal  uncertain- 
ty as  some  theorists  would  have  it,  and  if  polyandry  which  is  much  more  recent 
than  the  Marumakkathayam  system  of  inheritance  is  recognized  to  be  the  deplor- 
able result  of  indigence,  individual  and  national,  and  not  of  sexual  bestiality,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  a  Makkathayam  community  can  be  polyan- 
drous.  Further,  the  manners  of  the  Kamm^Zars  lend  a  negative  support  to  the 
origin  just  indicated  of  the  Marumakkathayam  system  of  inheritance  even  among 
the  ISr^yars.  The  work  of  the  Kammd/ars  was  within  doors  and  at  home,  not 
even  in  a  large  factory  where  power-appliances  may  lend  an  element  of  risk,  for 
which  reason  they  found  it  quite  possible  to  keep  up  lineage  in  the  paternal  line 
which  the  fighting  N^yars  could  not  possibly  do.  And  the  fact  that  the  Maru- 
mikkathayam  system  was  ordained  only  for  the  Kshatriyas  and  for  the  fighting 
races  and  not  for  the  religious  and  the  industrial  classes,  deserves  to  be  specially 
noted  in  this  connection. 

The  Kammalars  bury  their  dead.  But  the  Kanakkans  and  even  Panik- 
kans  who  may  die  at  a  revered  old  age  are  cremated.  Their  pollution-period  is 
16  days. 

The  total  number  of  KammaZars  in  Travancore,  including  the  ^Silpasaris 
and  Chemputa^fis,  in  addition  to  the  5  sub-divisions  above  enumerated  amounts  to 
118,160.  Of  these,  as  many  as  52,935  nerfons  are  A^aris;  22,342  Kollans; 
18,693  Ta^^ans  ;  6,935  Kallasar-is  and  3,301  Kannans.  13,805  persons  have 
been  returned  simply  as  KammaZars.  Other  artisan  castes  who  may  be  said  to 
come  under  the  general  class  of  KammaZars  are  the  Chayakkuruppu  (77), 
VaZan  (465),  Uravalan  (151),  and  Yilkuruppu  (91 5).  Broadly  speaking,  there- 
fore, the  strength  o£  the  KammaZars  in  Travancore  may  be  put  down  as  119,768 
as  against  105,318  in  1,891  when  it  included  the  Lobars  and  Kamsa/as  also.  The 
general  increase  in  the  total  population  probably  accounts  for  the  difference. 

205.     TheDasis,   Devadasis,  Devaradars  or  Deva^iars   (servants  of 

God)  indigenous  to  Travancore,  are  female  servants, 
****^'  half  Tamil  and  half  Malayala,  attached  to  the  South 

Travancore  temples  noted  on  the  next  page  and  now  fast  dwindling  in  numbers. 
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CHAP.  X5. 


It  is  not  known  whether  the  Travancore  D^sis  locally  known  as  Kufifcfc4r& 
■'       '  and  officially  referred  to  as  Aium- 

TOVALA.  AGASTISVARAM.      p^ trams  have  any  Connection  with 

BhAtappanti.  iSuchindram. 

Tazhakkuri.  Cape  Comorin. 


their  analosrues  on  the  other  coast- 


Darsanamkippu.  Nagercoil. 

KALKULAM.  Varivtsvaram 

KeraZapuram. 


Tiruppatisaj-am.  Parakkai.  In  the  Agastisvaram  Taluk  the  Dasi 

families  who  hold  hereditary  rights 
Krisiinau  Koil.        in  temples  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
iJamasvami Koil.  Mahadevar Koil.      Padamangalam     sub-division    of 

WilakaniAaavami  Koii.  Marankir  theNavars,  the  scction  that  fur- 

V6Zimalai.  majuiiKur.  j  , 

nish  the  correspondmg  servants  tor 
Sri  Patmanabhasvami's  temple  at  Trivandi'um. 

In  their  occupations,  dress  and  ornaments,  the  Kuitikkars  do  not  differ  from 
the  Dei  sis  of  the  other  coast.  At  home,  however,  they  wear  the  Nanjinad  N^yar 
dress  and  jewelry.  Tattooing  is  done  on  a  very  elaborate  scale.  Their  line  of 
inheritance  is  matriarchal. 

Marriage  ceremonial: — Marriage  in  the  case  of  a  Devaratihl  in  its  original 
import  is  a  renunciation  of  ordinary  family  life  and  a  consecration  to  the  service  of 
God.  With  a  lady-nurse  at  a  Hospital,  or  a  sister  at  a  Convent,  a  Devadasi  at  a 
Hindu  shrine,  such  as  she  probably  was  in  the  early  ages  of  Hindu  spirituality, 
would  have  claimed  favourable  comparison.  In  the  ceremonial  of  the  dedication- 
marriage  of  the  Dasi,  elements  are  not  wanting  which  indicate  a  past  quite  the 
reverse  of  disreputable. 

The  girl  to  be  married  is  generally  from  6  to  8  years  in  age.  The  bridegroom 
is  the  presiding  deity  of  the  local  temple.  The  ceremony  is  done  at  his  house. 
The  expenses  of  the  celebration  are  supposed  to  be  partly  paid  from  his  funds.  To 
instance  the  practice  at  the  ASuchindram  temple,  a  Yoga  or  meeting  of  the  chief 
functionaries  of  the  temple  arranges  the  preliminaries.  The  girl  to  be  wedded  bathes 
and  goes  to  the  temple  with  two  pieces  of  cloth,  a  tali,  betel,  areca-nut,  &c.  These 
are  placed  by  the  priest  at  the  feet  of  the  image.  The  girl  sits  with  the  face  towards 
the  deity.  The  priest  kindles  the  sacred  fire  and  goes  through  all  the  rituals  of 
the  Tirukkalyanam  festival.  He  then  initiates  the  bride  into  the  Panchakshara 
mantra,  if  in  a  »Saiva  temple  and  the  Ash^akshara,  if  in  a  Vaishnava  temple. 
On  behalf  of  the  divine  bridegroom,  he  presents  one  of  the  two  cloths  she  has 
brought  as  offering  and  ties  the  T&li  around  her  neck.  The  practice,  how  old  it  is  not 
possible  to  say,  is  then  to  take  her  to  her  house  where  the  uaw^l  marriage  festivities 
are  celebrated  for  four  days.  As  in  Brahminical  marriages,  the  Naluiiku  ceremony, 
i.e.  the  rolling  of  a  cocoanut  by  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom  and  vice  versa  a  number 
of  times  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  is  gone  through,  the  temple  priest  playing 
the  bridegroom's  part.  Thenceforth  she  becomes  the  wife  of  the  deity  in  the  sense 
that  she  formally  and  solemnly  dedicates  the  rest  of  her  life  to  his  service  with  the 
same  constancy  and  devotion  that  a  faithful  wife  united  in  holy  matrimony  shows 
to  her  wedded  lord.  The  life  of  a  Devadfisi  bedecked  with  all  the  accomplish- 
ments that  the  muses  could  give  was  one  of  spotless  purity.  Even  now  she  is  main- 
tained by  the  temple.  She  undertakes  fasts  in  connection  with  the  temple  festivals, 
such  as  the  7  days'  fast  for  the  Apamargam  ceremony.  During  the  period  of  this 
fast,  strict  continence  is  enjoined;  she  is  required  to  take  only  one  meal,  and  that 
within  the  temple — in  fact  to  live  and  behave  at  least  for  a  term,  in  the  manner 
ordained  for  her  throughout  life.  Some  of  the  details  of  her  daily  work  seem 
interesting;  she  attends  the  Diparadhana,  the  waving  of  lighted  lamps  in  front, 
of  the  deity  at  sunset  every  day;  sings  hymns  in  his  praise,  dances  before  his 
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preaepce,  goes  round  with  him  in  his  processions  "vvith  lights  in  hand.  After  the  pro- 
cession, she  sings  a  song  or  two  from  Jayadeva's  G]tag6vinda  and  with  a  few 
lullaby  hymns,  her  work  for  the  night  is  over.  When  she  grows  physically  unfit  for 
these  duties,  she  is  formally  invalided  by  a  special  ceremony  i.  «.,T6^uvaikkuka, 
or  the  laying  down  of  the  ear-pendants.  It  is  gone  through  at  the  Maha  Raja's 
palace,  whereafter  she  becomes  a  T^ikkizhavi  (old  mother),  entitled  only  to  a  sub- 
sistence-allowance. When  she  dies,  the  temple  contributes  to  the  funeral  expenses. 
On  her  death-bed,  the  priest  attends  and  after  a  few  ceremonies  immediately  after 
death,  gets  her  bathed  with  saffron-powder.  The  usual  ceremonies  of  the  caste 
begin  afterwards.  These  ceremonies,  unless  done  immediately  after  death,  have  to 
be  performed  at  least  on  the  16th  day,  the  day  before  the  pollution  is  over.  The 
purification  or  the  puny^ham  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  temple-priest.  When 
the  priest  dies,  the  Devad^sl  has  to  do  what  he  would  have  done  if  she  had  prede- 
ceased him.  The  saffron-powder  with  which  the  body  is  dusted  all  over  is  called 
technically  Antariksha  Trichurnam, 

The  totaV  strength  of  the  Dd,sis  is  416.  They  have  been  returned  from 
6  Taluks,  the  largest  number  (243)  belonging  to  Agastisvaram.  The  D4sis  of 
Xartikapalli,  Ambalapuzha  and  Shertallay  evidently  belong  to  the  Konkani  caste. 

206.     The  name  IZay  atu  literally  means,  younger,  and  is  applied  to  that  sub- 
division of  the  Malabar  Brahmins,  i.  e.  the  Nampd- 
tiris  who   were  degraded  by  society  for  an  offence 
against  the  caste-rule.  In  this  case  the  offence  seems  to  have  been  that  they  attempt- 
ed to  disorganize  the  economic  basis  of  caste  by  diverting  the  industrial  classes,  the 
AS'udras,  from  their  appointed  work  and  thus  disturbed  the  balance  of  functional  dis- 
tribution.    Those  that  encouraged  into  such  ritualistic  life  the  higher  classes   of 
Nayars,  were  called  Onn^m  parisha  (first  party)  and  the  others  were  grouped 
under  i2an?am  parisha  (second party).  These  two  sections.do  not  inter-marry.  In- 
ter-dining is  restricted  to  the  male  sex.     The  I/ayatus  state  that,  until  interdicted 
by  Rkm.&  lyen  Dalawah   in  revenge  for    a    supposed  dishonour  done  to  him, 
■  they  had  the  privilege  of  commensality  withtheNamptitiri  Brahmins.  Buti^^ma 
lyen's  authority,  large  as  it  was,  did  not  extend  to  Cochin  and  British  Malabar 
where  too  the  IZayatus  seem  to  labour  under  the  same, disability. 

Manners,  customs,  Sfc: — The  IZayatus  closely,  resemble  the  Namputiris 
in  respect  of  food,  clothing,  jewelry,  festivals  and  ceremonials.  They  have  their 
own  priests  who  perform  for  them  all  their  Ipurificatory  (Punyaham)  and  other 
ceremonies.  Their  caste-government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Nampiitiri  Vaidikas. 
The -Namputiz-i  does  not  cook  in  his  house,  but  may  do  so  in  the  house  of  a 
M (itt at u,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  latter  the  purification  ceremony  after  the  occur- 
rence of  a  death,  for  instance,  is  done  by  the  Nampdtiri  himself.  Propitiatory 
rites  such  as  tsvarasevS,  and  Sarpabali  may  be  performed  by  the  Namputi/'i 
in  the  lUam  of  an  IZayatu.  The  bulk  of  the  IZayatus  live  on, gifts  made  by 
(Sudras  in  return  for  their  instructing  them  in  certain  rituals  of  the  Brahminical 
type.  They  further  officiate  as  priests  in  temples  dedicated  to  Bhadrak4Zi  and 
the  Snake-deity.  The  IZayatus  repeat  the  GAyatri  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
times,'  The  original  habitation  of  the  IZayatu  according  to  a  tradition  is  a  locality 
bounded  on  the  south  by  0?ia^  (Kayankulam),  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on  the 
north  by  Muvattupuzha,  and  the  east  by  Ezhikkal  or  a  portion  of  the  tract  of 
country  belonging  to  the  Pooniat  Raja.  Here  390  families  are  believed  to  have 
originally  settled. 
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CHAP.  XT.  The  total  number  of  Uayatus  in  Travancore  is  3,361  of  whom  2,245  have 

PARa..  207.  been  returned  from  the  Eastern  and  1,116  from  the  Western  Division.     In  1891 
the  strength  of  the  caste  was  3,260. 

207.     Designation,   titles,    rank  in  society  and  sub -divisions. — The  caste  of 
j^^^  g  people,  known   as  Izhavas  in  South  and  parts  of 

Ctentral  Travancore  and  C  h  6va  s  in  parts  of  Central  and 
in  North  Travancore,  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  indigenous  population  of  this 
country.  They  are  believed  to  be  akin  to  the  Tamil-speaking  S h  &.  n  a r  s  of  Tinnevelly 
and  South  Travancore  and  to  the  Tiyas  of  British  Malabar.  Here,  the  Malayalam- 
speakii^  castes  will  alone  be  referred  to.  The  word  Tiya  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  th.e  Sanskrit  word  Dvipa  (island)  showing  that  thej  originally  came  from  an 
island,  while  the  word  t  z  h  a  v  a  has  been  taken  to  indicate  that  that  island  is  1  z  h  a  m, 
a  corruption  of  SimhaZam,  under  both  of  which  names  Ceylon  was  known  for 
several  centuries.  The  word  Cho  va  is  said  to.  be  a  corruption  of  Sevaka  or  work- 
man and  shows  the  position  held  by  these  men  in  the  country  of  their  adoption. 
This,  derivation  is  not  unlikely,  as  (in  some  old  boat-songs  current  in  Malabar)  the 
wordCh6va  occurs  in  aless  corrupt  form  as  Ch^vaka.  The  honorific  titles  of  the 
castemen  in  Travancore  are  C  h  a  n  n  a n,  the  Malayalam  wordf or  S  ha  n  ^  r  and  P  a n  i  k- 
kan.  Many  Izhavas  are  doctors,  astrologers  and  general  teachers  and  call  them- 
selves Vaidyan,  Gy6tsyan  and  As&n.  Being  a  liarge  and  progressive  community 
they  hold  in  many  pla«es  an  equal  position  with  the  artisan  classes.  For  social 
purposes,  however,  the  artisans  and  the  Izhavas,  stand  apart.  There  are  many  sub- 
divisions among  the  Izhavas.  But,  broadly  speaking,  they  may  be;  divided' mto  three 
classes,  theFkndi  izhavas  or  the  t z h a v a s of  th.e Tam-il  Dastricts ,  the  Malayalam 
1  zhavas  or  Chovas  and  the  Tiyas  of  British  Malabar.  They  are  divided  into, 
several  Illams  or  family-groups,  such  as  Miiif  illam,  Ch6ti  illam,  Ma??iyanaf 
illam,  M^^ampi  illam,  &c.     The  real  significance  of  this  division  is  not  clear. 

History  of  the  caste. — There  are  numerous  traditions  in  vogue,  regarding 
their  early  history.  In  the  Mackenzie  MSS.,  we  read  thast  a  Gandharva  woman  had 
seven  sons  from  whom- the  Izhavas  were  descended.  Another  story  says  that  a 
Pandyan  Princess  known  as  A 1 1  i  married  ISTarasimha,  a  Raja  of  the  Carnatic.  The- 
royal  couple  migrated  to  Ceylon  and  there  settled  themselves  as  the  sovereigns  of 
the  country.  When  that  line  became  extinct,  their  relations  and  adherents  returned: 
to  the  old  country  where  they  have  since  remained.  But  apart  from  tradition,  it  is 
possible  that  the  original  habitat  of  the  Izhavas  was  the  island  uf  Ceylon,  as  the 
etymology  of  their  caste-names  goes  to  show.  As  Dr.  Caldwell,  observes  "  The 
general  and  natural  course  of  migration  would,  doubtless,  be  from  the  mainland  to. 
the  island ;  but  ther&  may  occasionally  have  been  reflex  waves  of  migration,  even  in 
the  earliest  times,  as  there  certainly  were  later  on,,  traces  of  which  survive  in  the 
existence  in  Tinnevelli  and  the  Western  coast,  of  castes  whose  traditions,  and  even, 
in  some  instances  whose  names,  connect  them  with  Ceylon."'  In  his  Essay  on  the 
Tinnevelli  Sha^ars,  he  says  "Itis  tolerably  certain  that  the  Izhavas  andTiyaswhoi 
cultivate  the  cocoanut  palm  of  Travancore  are  descendants  of  Shanar  colonies  from 
Ceylon.  There  are  traces  of  a  common  origin  among  them  all,  Shanars-  for  instance, 

being  a  title  of  honor  among  the  Travancore  Izhavas The  other  portions.of 

the  immigrants,  esteemed  a  lower  division  of  the  caste,  came  by  the  sea  to  the  South 
of  Travancore,  where  vast  numbers  of  them  are  still  found  and,  whence  having  but 
little  land  of  thsir  own  they  have  gradually  spread  themselves  over  Tinnevelly,  on 
the  invitations  of  the  N  a /fans  and  other  proprietors  of  land,  who,  without  the  help 
of  their  poorer  neighbours,  as  climbers,  could  derive  but  little  profit  from  their 
immense  forests  of  palmyra."     There  is  even  a  tradition  that  they  brought  from 
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Ceylon  the  cocoanut  and  the  palmyra  palms  to  the  continent.     There  is,   however,  -ckap.  xx. 

no  question  that  much  of  the  planting  industry  of  the  sea-port  Taluks  is  due  to  V£^^^-  207 

their  persevering  toil.     During  the  middle  ages,  the  tzhavas  were  largely  employed 

as  soldiers,  along  with  the  Nayars;,  by  the  rulers  of  the  different  chiefships.  in  Ti'a- 

vancore.     The  chief  of  them  was  the  Raja  of  Ambalapuzha.     J.  C.  Vischer  writing 

about  him  says,      "^The  Raja  o£  Porkad  has  not  many  Nairs  in  the  place  of  whom 

he  is  served  by  Chegos."     Even  so  late  as  in  the  days  of  Maharaja  Rama  Varma,. 

(who  died  in  M.  E.  973),  large  numbers  of.Chovas  were  employed  as  soldiers  by 

the  State,  if  we  may  believe  in  the  account  of  Friar  Bartolomeo  who  is  generally 

an  accurate  writer.. 

Appearance,  dress  and  ornamentfi^.—The  males  of  the  middle  and  richer  class- 
es ofizhavas  are  neat  and  comely  in  their  appearance  and  cannot  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Kayars.  The  women  are  seldom  well-favoured  and  in  this  respect 
furnish  a  contrast  to  the  Tiyn  women  of  British  Malabar.  TheTa^^u  form  of  dress- 
ing is  not  prevalent  among  tzhava  women.  The  ornaments  of  the  Izhava  women 
were  till  recently  quite  unlike  those  of  the  Nayars.  Bangles  of  brass  and  silver 
alone  were  in  use.  The  P§,mpa^am,  a  Tamil  ear-jewel,  took  the  place  of  theNS,yar 
T&^a  as  ear-ornament.  A  change  in  the  direction  of  N§,yar  jewelry  is  fast  progress- 
ing as  in  the  case  of  IST^yars  in  imitation  of  east-coast  Brahmins.  But  the 
Mllkkutti  and  the  G^nattu  are  not  yet  warn.  Thef  zhava  and  the  N^yar  women 
may  further  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  tie  of  the  hair-lock ;  the  Izhava 
women  usually  bring  it  to  the  centre  of  the  forehead  while  the  Nayar  s  bring  it  on 
either  side.  This  distinction  is  also  going  out.  Tattooing  as  among  the  N^yars 
is  very  common  in. the  south.  In  North  Travancore,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  rare. 

Inheritance. — The  1  z  h  a  v  a  s,  like  the  rest  of  the  practically  indigenous  population 
of  Malabar,  inherit  in  the  female  line.  In  certain  parts  of  Travancore,  however,  a 
portion  of  ithe  paternal  propei*ty,  never  exceeding  one-half,  is  given  to  the  children. 
This  custom  is  absent  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State  where  the  form  of  inherit- 
ance is  as  strictly  Marumakkathayam  as  that  of  the  Nayars. 

Occupation. — The  cultivation  of  the  cocoanut  and  rarely  of  the  palmyra  palm 
is  their  chief  occupation.  They  make  toddy  and  distil  arrack.  Some  of  them  are 
boatmen  and  weavers.  Among  this  community,  women  are  as  much  the  earning 
members  of  the  family  as  men.  In  this  community  are  also  found  teachers,  astro- 
logers and  doctors  and  Vaidyan  is  an  honorific  suffix  in  the  case  of  some. 
Sanskrit  is  freely  studied  and  a  goodly  number  of  Sanskritists  adorn  the  caste. 

Beligious  worship. — Thefzhavas  constitute  one  of  the  orthodox  Hindu  com- 
munities in  Travancore.  They  furnish  few  converts  to  alien  religions  as  compared 
-with  the  S  h  a n  a  r  s .  In  many  places  they  have  got  their  own  temples  with  a  member 
of  their  own  community  as  priest.  The  deity  usually  worshipped  is  Bhadrak&Zi. 
Propitiatory  offerings  are  also  made  to  Sasta,  AMrabhadran  and  Ma;; an. 
The  usual  festivals  in  honor  ofBhadrak^/i,  namely,  T  fi  k  k  a  m,  K  u  1 1  i  v  e  if  ^  a  m 
and  the  Bh  a  r  an  i  are  observed  by  the  f  z  h  a  v  a  s  .  As  the  cult  ofBhadrakaZi 
is  taken  to  require  animal  sacrifice,  the  image  of  B  h  a  d r  a k  a  (i  in  many  Central 
and  South  Travancore  temples  has  been,  at  the  instance  of  one  N  &  n  u  A  s  a  n,  a  good 
Sanskrit  scholar  and  pious  religious  reformer  of  that  community,  replaced  by  that 
of  S  u  bra  h  m  a  n  y  a.  The  worship  of  Anch  u  /&  m  p  u  r  a  kk  a  ?  or  the  five  masters, 
nowidentifiedwith  thePanchapancZavas  of  the  Mahabharata,  common-" 
ly  met  with  among   P  u  I  a  y  a  s,  was  once   prevalent  among  the  1  z  h  a  v  a  s  .   At 
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PARA.  308. 


CHAP.xz.    Maiyanaifu  in  Quilon  there  isstill  antzhava  temple  dedicated  to  these  Anchu- 
tampuT-akkaZ. 

Ceremonies. — Among  the  tzhavas  there  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  N'ayars,the 
formal  tali-tying  when  the  girl  is  yet  young.  This  does  not  entitle  the  person  who 
tied  the  T41i  to  husband  the  girl.  The  cloth-giving  ceremony  or  the  actual  wed- 
ding usually  takes  place  after  the  girl  attains  puberty.  As  a  rule  the  person 
who  ties  the  T41i  is  paid  a  small  sum,  generally  25  Travancore  fanams  (3 J  Rupees), 
together  with  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  connection  with  the  ceremony. 
Cases  where  the  tali-tier  becomes  the  real  husband  occur  but  rarely.  In  those 
cases  no  money-gift  is  paid  to  the  bride  and  the  cloth-presentation  ceremony  is  dis^ 
pensed  with. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  higher  castes,  shaving  was  originally  not  a  mere  per- 
sonal toilette  but  a  sacrament  and  the  priestly  function  was  not  inaptly  combined 
with  that  of  the  barber.  The  fzhav^ttis  who  are  the  barbers  of  the  f  zhavas 
are,  therefore,  their  recognized  priests.  It  is  a  barber  woman  that  ties  the  pra- 
tisaram  or  the  Diksh^-string  around  the  bride's  wrist  and  formally  hands  over 
to  the  bridegroom  the  Tili  to  be  tied,  in  regard  to  this  relation  between  the  bar- 
ber and  the  priest,  it  has,  of  course,  to  be  noted  that  the  theory  is  now  entirely  re- 
pudiated, though  the  practice  survives  as  its  relic  and  record.  For  a  week,  the  mar- 
ried couple  remain  at  the  house  of  the  bride.  On  the  seventh  day  the  marriage  is 
over.  On  the  occasion  of  the  cloth-presentation  ceremony,  a  money-present  is  made 
to  the  bride's  party,  the  amount  depending  on  the  wealth  and  the  social  position  of 
the  parties  concerned  and  varying  between  Rs.  10  and  Rs.  100.  Divorce  is  free  as 
with  the  N&yars.  Both  burying  and  burning  of  corpses  are  resorted  to.  Pol- 
lution lasts  for  16  days. 

The  total  number  of  Izhavas  in  Travancore  is  491,774.  They  form  17 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  Of  these,  343,265  are  found  in  the 
Western  and  148,509,  in  the  Eastern  Division.  The  largest  number  of  Izhavas 
(59,711)  is  returned  from  Shertallay.  At  the  1891  Census,  414,217  persons  were 
recorded  under  this  heading. 

208.     The  Konkanis,  or  the  natives  of  the  Konkan  coast  as  the  term  indi- 

_  ,  cates,  include  the  Brahmin,  Kshatriya  and  Vaisya 

Konkanl.  . 

castes  of  the  Sarasvata  section  of  the  Cauda  Brah- 
mins, The  Brahmins  of  this  community  differ,  however,  from  the  Konkanastba 
Maharashtra  Brahmins  belonging  to  the  DrSvic?a  group.  TheKonka?2i  /Sdd- 
ras  who  have  settled  on  this  coast  are  known  by  a  different  name,  Kurfumikkar. 
The  Vaisyas  who  are  all  Saivites  are  found  only  in  Cochin. 

Origin  and  history. — The  Konkani's  original  habitation  is  the  bank  of  th6 
Sarasvati,  a  river  well-known  in  early  Sanskrit  works  but  Said  to  have  subse- 
quently lost  itself  in  the  sands  of  the  deserts,  north  of  Rajputana.  According  to 
the  SahyS,drik4nrfa,  a  branch  of  these  S^rasvatas  lived  in  Tirhut  in  Bengal 
whence  ten  families  were  brought  over  by  Parasurama  to  G6mantaka,  the  mo- 
dern Coa,  Panchakrosi  and  Kusasthali.  Attracted  by  the  richness  an d  beauty 
of  the  new  country,  others  followed  and  the  whole  population  settled  themselves 
in  60  villages  and  96  hamlets  in  and  around  Goa,  the  settlers  in  the  former  being 
called  ShashMis  (.Sanskrit  for  60)  and  those  in  the  latter  being  called  Shannavis 
or  Shenavis  (Sanskritfor  96).  The  history  of  these  Sarasvatas  was  one  of  unin- 
terrupted general  and  commercial  prosperity  until  about  20  years  after  the  advent 
of  the  Portuguese.  When  King  Emanuel  died  and  King  John  succeeded  him, 
the  policy  of  the  Goanese  Government  is  believed  to  have  changed  in  favour  of 
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religious  persecution.  A  large  efflux  to  the  Canarese  and  Tulu  countries  was  the 
result.  Thence  the  Konkanis  appear  to  have  migrated  to  Travancore  and 
Cochin  and  found  a  safe  haven  under  the  rule  of  their  Hindu  Sovereigns.  In  their 
last  homes,  the  Konkanis  extended  and  developed  their  commerce,  built  tem- 
ples and  endowed  them  so  magnificently,  that  the  religious  linstitutions  of  that 
community  especially  at  Cochin  and  Alleppey  continue  to  this  day  almost  the 
richest  in  all  Malabar. 

The  Konkana  Brahmins  are  generally  fair-skinned,  and  tall.  The  males,  it 
is  said,  wear  moustaches  in  South  Canara  but  do  not  do  so  in  Malabar  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants.  They  are  a  small-lipped  and  hairy  people 
with  pi'ominent  nose  and  broad  chest. 

The  Konkanis  when  they  go  out  in  public  adopt  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
people  of  Malabar,  but  on  religious  and  festive  occasions,  the  Somanand  Uttariya 
are  resorted  to  just  like  the  Parad^sa  Brahmins.  White  cloths  with  a  silken 
edge  are  freely  worn  by  women,  but  bodices  are  eschewed.  Their  clothes  are 
generally  meagre  of  breadth  and  in  few  cases  do  they  extend  below  the  knees.  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  ornaments  of  the  males.  The  wedding  ornament  is 
a  pendant  of  an  oblong  form  and  made  of  pure  gold.  A  silken  cord  with  black 
beads  strung  together  on  either  side  of  the  pendant  is  their  neck-ornament. 
Figures  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  or  rather  of  the  half -moon  are  engraved  upon 
these  pendants.  The  ornaments*  of  the  Konkanis  are,  generally  speaking,  mas 
sive  and  interestingly  antique  in  appearance. 

As  the  majority  of  the  Konkanis  are  Vaishnavites,  the  Vaishnavite 
sect-mark  finds  singular  predominance.  The  Go  pi  is  the  mark  that  has  to  be 
worn  on  the  forehead.  But  till  Upanayana,  a  boy  is  not  to  wear  this  mark 
but  merely  an  impress  of  Vishnu's  Sudarsana    (disc)  on  the  chest. 

The  Konkana  Vaisyas  being  Saivites  put  on  only  Vibhiiti  (holy  ashes). 

Occupation. — The  occupation  of  the  Konkanis  has  been  commerce  ever 
since  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese  into  India.  Some  of  them  make  Parpa/amsf 
which  is  a  condiment  of  almost  universal  consumption  in  Malabar  and  gives  manv 
a  Konkani  his  livelihood.  Till  recently,  the  Konkanis  in  Travancore  knew 
nothing  else  than  trade.  But  now,  following  the  example  of  their  kinsmen  in 
Bombay  and  South  Canara,  they  are  gradually  taking  themselves  to  other  profes- 
sions. TheShenavi  Brahmins  have  always  been  a  very  intelligent  class  and 
some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  such  as  the  late  Dr. 
Bhau  Daji,  the  late  Kasinath  Triambak  Telang,  the  late  Sankar  Pandurang  Pandit 
and  Professor  Hamkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar,  whose  names  will  always  stand 
honoured  in  the  literary  history  of  India,  are  Shenavis  by  caste.  If  the  Mala- 
bar Konkanis  never  attained  the  intellectual  position  of  their  Shenavi  bre- 
thren, it  is  because  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  that  characterised  their  career. 
A  change  has  set  in  and  the  writer  of  this  Report  is  able  to  record  that  a  Kon- 
kani  graduate  in  Arts  and  Law  is  now  practising  in  the  local  High   Court. 

*  Regarding  the  appearance,  costume  and  jewelry  of  the  Konkanis,  Vissoher  writes  "  They  are  imuch  fairer  than  the- 
natives  of  Malabar.  The  women  are  good  looking  and  wear  a  quantity  of  ornaments  such  as  gold  chains,  ear-rings  and  nose- 
rings set  with  precious  stones  or  pearls  and  bracelets;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  thick  silver  ring  on  one  foot  hanging  over 
the  ankle.  Their  hair  is  twisted  in  a  roll  on  one  side  and  sometimes  adorned  with  flowers  ;  and  they  wear  a  veil  of  white 
linen  or  silk  thrown  over  their  shoulder  and  fastened  in  front  to  the  dress  which  is  of  the  same  material.  The  men  are  in 
general  well-made.  They  wear  white  linen  tunics  which  may  either  hang  loose  or  are  girded  up  ;  and  like  women  they  wear 
rings  on  their  hands  and  in  their  ears.  The  head  is  shaven  with  the  exception  of  a  long  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  iwhich  they 
twist  together  and  cover  with  a  Roomalorband."  Letters  from  Malabar.  The  dress  and  ornaments  have  changed  since  his  days. 
■(■  Parpatams  are  "  fine  cakes  made  of  gram  flour  aad  a  fine  species  of  alkali  which  gives  them  an  agreeable  salt  taste 
and  serve  the  purpose  of  making  thera  rise  and  become  very  crisp  when  fried." 
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Peculiarities  in  religious  worship. — ■Having  settled  themselves  in  the  Oanarefic 
Districts,  most  of  the  Konkanis  came  under  the  influence  of  Madhv4charya, 
unlike  the  She n avis  Avho,  living  in  their  original  homes,  still  continue  to 
be  Smartas.  The  worship  of  Venka^aramana,  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
T  i  r  u  p  p  a  t  i  shrine,  is  held  in  great  importance.  In  Travancore,  there  are  nine 
chief  temples  belonging  to  the  Konkariis,  viz.,  the  Anantanar^yajiapuram 
temple  at  AUeppey,  the  old  Tirumala  temple  at  the  same  place  and  seven  others 
at  Purakad,  Kayankulam,  Quilon,  Shertallay,  Turaviir,  Kottayam  and  Parur, 
Of  these,  the  richest  are  the  Anantanarayanapuram  temple  and  the  temple 
of  Turavjlr.  Besides  these  chief  temples,  there  are  two  minor  ones,  at  Mu^fam  and 
Attikulangara.  Every  Konkani  temple  is  called  Tirumala  D^vasyam  as 
the  divinity  that  resides  on  the  sacred  hill  (Tirumala)  is  represented  in  each. 
The  actual  image  worshipped  is  in  several  places  that  of  Narasimha,  the  fifth 
Avatara  of  Vishnu,  invariably  called  Lakshminarasimha. 

The  Utsa  va  in  Konkani  temples  is  generally  an  eight-day  festival.  The  money 
spent  on  pyrotechnics  is  enormous.  The  existence  of  several  Konkani  shrines  dedi- 
cated to  Narasimha  in  Malabar  connects  them  with  the  Vi^ayanagara  Kings, 
who  were  great  devotees  of  Narasimha,  and  to  whom  they  were  subject  before  their 
final  departure  from  Goa.  The  new  year  begins,  as  with  all  Hindus,  on  the  let 
Chitray,  when  every  Konkani  takes  an  oil-liath  and  wears  fresh  clothes  as  on  the 
Dipavali  day.  The  New-Moon  in  the  month  of  Visakha  is  also  observed  as  a 
holiday,  being  the  day  of  Narasimha's  incarnation.  The  TuravAr  Utsava  is 
celebrated  in  the  first  month  of  their  year.  Ana7itavrata  is  with  the  Konka- 
nis  a  day  of  paramount  importance.  So  is  the  Varalakshmi  vrata  curiously 
enough.  In  the  month  of  K  artika,  fasts  are  observed  for  the  special  propitiation  of 
D^modara.  The  Utthana  Ek&dasi  day  closes  the  fast-days  of  K^rtika.  On  that 
day,  V  i  s  h  n  u  is  worshipped  by  the  side  of  the  Tu/asi  ^\?iia.\(Ocyr)ium  sanctum) 
and  Brahmins  are  entertained.  A  spsoial  festival  in  the  month  of  Kumbha  is  the 
Holi  which  lasts  for  15  days.*  Serpent  worship  is  held  in  as  much  importance  as 
among  other  Brahmins.  N4gas  are  consecrated  and  worshipped  in  Tirumala  tem- 
ples and  in  the  serpent  groves  of  private  individuals.  PAga.s  are  also  performed 
on  the  K&gapanchami  dij.  The  pollution  and  desecration  of  serpent  groves  and 
the  molestation  or  killing  of  serpents  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Hindus,  looked 
upon  as  sinful  and  leading  to  leprosy  and  childlessness.  The  Konkana  Vaisyas 
and  (Sddras  are  also  snake-worshippers,  the  P&ga  being  performed  for  them  by 
Konkani  Brahmans. 

Marriage — The  Konkanis  are  divided  into  several  endogamous  divisions  or 
g6tras  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Kaunrfinya,  Kausika,  Bh&radva_(;a 
and  Gargi.  Families  belonging  to  the  Vis  vamitra,  Kasyapa,  6^amadagni  and 
Vatsa  Gotras  are  rare.  C ustom  enjoins  that  as  far  as  possible  a  Konkani  ought  to 
marry  his  maternal  uncle's  or  paternal  aunt's  (father's  sister's)  daughter  and  only  in 
cases  their  horoscopes  should  absolutely  disagree  may  any  other  girl  be  gone  in  for. 
The  marriage  ceremonial  of  the  Konkanis  presents  but  few  differences  from  that  of 
the  Brahmins  in  general.  The  tying  of  the  Mangalya  is  considered  the  binding  part 
of  the  ceremonial  on  the  completion  of  which  the  relative  status  of  husband  and  wife 

**  "  In  February  is  tlie  feast  of  Chigma  or  fortune.  For  ten  days  befort  it  begins,  drums  are  beaten  every  evening,  and  the 
people  adorn  themselves  with  flowers  till  the  period  of  the  fuU-mcoii,  when  the  festival  commences,  and  is  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity  and  many  extravagances.  Poats  full  of  water  coloured  with  turmeric  are  placed  in  the  bazaars 
and  the  people  plunge  into  them  or  sprinkle  themselves  with  the  contents  and  run  about  in  troops  with  drummers 
and  trumpeters;  in  the  evening  they  have  exhibitions  of  giants  and  giantesses  which  are  made  to  dance  by  persons 
placed  inside  them  or  of  ships,  elephants  and  other  works  of  art.  In  the  meantime,  the  dancing  girls  exhibit  their  skill 
the  Canarese  joining  in  the  dance;  whilst  others  carry  about  long  areca  trees  on  their  shoulders,  running  as  if  they 
were  mad,  the  old  and  the  idle  hurrying  about  with  them,  and  exhausting  their  small  strength.  These  areca  trees  are 
wound  round  with  Olas  and  finally  burnt  in  memory  of  the  terrible  giant  Kammetga  Scrassel  who  was  burnt  by  Ihelr 
deity"  Visscher.  page  138.     The  giant  is,  of  course,  the  Indian  Cupid  (Kapiadeva). 
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bacomss  fully  established.  The  imrriage  celebration  extends  over  five  days  during  chap.  xi. 
the  whole  of  which  period  the  married  couple  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  apartment,  para.  ao8. 
On  the  fourth  day,  after  bathing  and  wearing  new  clothes,  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  bride  make  a  formal  declaration  of  the  Kanyak^dAna  or  the   giving  away  of 
the   bride   which,    among   the    Brahmins    generally,   comes   off  on  the  first  day 
of  the  mirriage.     Oa  the  night  of  the  fifth  day  takes  place  the  final  bathing,  A  v  a- 
bhritasn^nam.    For  three  months  after  the  marriage,  the  bridegroom  stays  at 
the  house  of  the  bride  and  performs  the  Sthalipaka  sacrifice.      On  an  auspicious 
day  in  the  third  month,  the  Diksha,  the  term  of  religious  regimen  attached  to  each 
important  event — U  pa  nay  an  a,  marriage,  pregnancy  of  wife  or  death  of  parents — 
comes  to  a  close.     There  is  no  divorcs.     If   the  woman  proves  barren  or  suffers 
from  any  incurable  disease,  another  girl  miy  be  married  with  her  consent. 

Ceremonies  before  marriage: — The  (r^takarma  ceremony  is  the  same  as  among 
other  Hindu  communities.  A  Kshurapti^fa  or  the  consecration  of  the  razor  pre- 
cedes its  employment  for  cutting  the  umbilical  cord.  On  the  fifth  day  after  birth 
and  on  the  sixth  in  the  case  of  girls,  a  golden  necklace  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the 
child  after  a  small  ceremony.  On  the  12th  day  is  the  Namakarana  (naming).  The 
eldest  male  child  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  paternal  grand-father  and  the  first 
daughter  by  that  of  the  paternal  grand-mother  as  among  the  Tamil  Brahmins. 
Annapr&sana  and  ChauZa  present  no  special  feature.  The  investiture  with  th"e 
sacred  thread  or  the  Upanayana  occurs  between  the  seventh  and  the  tenth  year. 
The  boy  after  a  few  preliminary  ceremonies  makes  a  formal  request  to  the  parents 
to  raise  him  from  the  status  of  a  6'Adra  to  that  of  a  Brahmin.  They  then  hand  over 
the  child  to  the  Pur6hita  or  priest  who  duly  invests  him  with  the  sacred  thread 
and  other  equipments  of  a  Brahmachari  and  then  teaches  him  the  Gayatri  hymn. 

Ceremonies  after  marriage: — When  a  girl  attains  puberty,  the  father  intimates 
it  to  the  husband's  relations  who  are  to  arrange  for  the  nuptials  being  performed 
at  their  house,  if  possible,  within  fifteen  days.  Until  this  ceremony  is  actually  per- 
formed, the  girl  is  strictly  prohibited  from  going  out  of  doors.  In  the  third  month 
after  conception  is  the  Pumsavana,  and  in  the  seventh,  S i m a n t a .  Pollution  after 
death  lasts  for  ten  days.     Only  one  Brahman  is  fed  on  occasions  of  iSraddhas. 

Caste-government: — The  Konkanis  have  been  said  to  belong  partly  to  the 
Yaishnavite  and  partly  to  the  *Saivite  sect  of  Hinduism.     There  are  eight 
g r  fi,  m a  s  or  villages  for  the  K  o  n k  a n  a  Brahmins  of  Travancore.    They  are  known  as 
A  shtagramasand  consist  of  one  at  Alleppey,  another  at  Porakad-,  a  third  at  Kayan- 
kulam,  a  fourth  at  Quilon,  a  fifth  at  Shertallay,  a  sixth  at  Turavur,  a  seventh  at 
Kottayam,  and  the  eighth  at  Parur.  It  is  only  those  who  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these 
eight  villages  that  iare  said  to  be  strictly   entitled  to  the  name  of  Konkani.     In 
Trivandrum  there  are  many  Konkanis.     They  are  not  allowed  to  mix  with  their 
fellow-casteman  who  dwell  in  the  north,  for  purposes  of  commensality.     Among 
that  community,  living  permanently  to  the  south  of  Warkalai  is  tabooed.    Differen- 
ce of  faith,  however,  between  the  jSaivites  and  the  Vaishnavites  is  no  bar  to 
inter 'dining  and  inter-marriage.  The  AS'm&rtas  owe  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  ancient 
KaivalyamaM  situated  in  the  Goanese  territory  and  founded  by  a  disciple  of 
G6vinda  Yati,  the  Gu?*u  of  Sri/Samkara.  The  Vaish?iavas  have  twoMa^/js, 
offshoots  of  the  P  ha  lima  r  ma  if  A  of  Udipi  founded  by  M^dhvachirya.      They 
are  known  as  the  KasiandGokarnamaM  from  the  principal  seats  of  the  res- 
pective Svfi.miyars  being  located  at  Benares  and  Goa  respectively.     The  present 
Svfi,miyiratBenarfesis  called  Srimat  Viaraderidratirtha  Svamikal.    About 
the  head  of  this  MaM,  Visscher  wrote  in  1 7  42,  more  than  a  century  and  half  ago  :— 
"  They  have  a  Bishop  who  resides  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  who  takes  a 
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CHAP.  XX.  journey  once  in  11  or  12  years  to  visit  his  flock  in  distant  countries."  The 
PARA,.  a09.  Svamiy^r  is  the  highest  authority  in  all  social  and  religious  matters.  There  are 
several  temples  and  village  priests  under  his  control.  The  ordinary  and  emergent 
aifairs  of  every  village  are  heard  and  decided  by  the  managing  Committee  of  the 
temple  attached  to  that  village.  A  portion  of  the  temple  is  specially  set  apart  as 
a  sort  of  court-house  and  is  called  Ydgasklkor  the  Council  Hall.  This  Y6ga 
(Council)  is  bound  to  see  that  the  priests  perform  their  duties  with  care  and  atten- 
tion. Every  important  decision  has  to  be  communicated  to  the  Sv^miy^r  and 
all  facts  have  to  be  laid  before  him. 

The  property  of  all  people  who  die  without  heirs  goes  to  the  Devasvam. 
To  the  memory  of  such  persons  and  in  the  interests  of  their  souls,  an  annual 
ceremony  is  performed  in  the  temple. 

Language  and  pronunciation: — The  Shenavis  speak  iMarathi  and  the 
Konkanis,  Konkani.  There  are  several  Portuguese  words  in  the  Konkani 
dialect.  To  all  others  than  their  castemen,  the  Konkanis  both  males  and  females 
speak  Malayalam.  Tamil  is  almost  unknown.  There  is  a  peculiar  intonation  which 
is  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  caste  when  the  Konkani  speaks  Malayalam — ^an 
intonation  which  he  has  probably  derived  from  his  native  tongue. 

The  names  given  to  males  are  those  of  Vishnu,  Subrahmanyaand  Gana- 
pati,  Vamana  and  GAna  being  rather  peculiar  names.  Women  are  called  by  the 
names  of  Ganga,  Yamuna,  Sarasvati,  Gauri,  Yas6da,  Sumitra,  N4gai,  and 
Gunai. 

General  Remarks. — From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Kon- 
kanis are  an  important  sect  of  people  in  Travancore  noted  for  their  commercial  acti- 
vity and  enterprise.  Visscher  writes  "  The  Canarese  who  are  permanently  set- 
tled in  Malabar  are  the  race  best  known  to  the  Europeans  ;  not  only  because  the 
East  India  Company  trade  with  them  and  appoint  one  of  their  members  to  be  their 
merchant,  giving  him  the  attendance  of  two  Dutch  soldiers:  but  also  because  from 
the  shops  of  these  people  in  town  we  obtain  all  our  household  necessaries  except 
animal  food.  Some  sell  rice,  others  fruits,  others  various  kinds  of  linen,  and  some 
again  are  money-changers,  so  that  there  is  hardly  one  who  is  not  engaged  in  trade. 
For  this  purpose  their  dwellings  are  scattered  all  along  the  coast."  Ward  and 
Conner  say  regarding  the  Konkanis  "their  superior  perseverence  and  industry 
render  them  productive  subjects".  The  Konkanis  are  generally  called  Paffars 
in  Malabar.  They  hold  various  titles,  such  as  Prabhu,  Senki,  Kammatti  and 
recently  E  o  w.     But  the  last  promises  to  supplant  all  others  at  no  distant  future. 

Theitotal  number  of  Konkanis  in  Travancore  is  8,362,  of  whom  6987  are  found 
in  the  Western  and  1,375  in  the  Eastern  division.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  Kon- 
kanis (2,294)  have  been  returned  from  Shertallay.  Ambalapuzha  returns  1,366 
and  Kartikapalli,  997.  At  the  1891  Census,  7,070  persons  have  been  recorded 
under  the  head  of  Konkanis. 

209.     They  are  a   class  of  Tamil   Brahmins   who,  at   a   very   early   age  in 
Kotippattan.  Malabar  history,  were  declared  by  society  to  have  lost 

the  original  Brahminical  status.  The  offence  was,  it 
is  said,  their  having  taken  to  the  cultivation  of  betel-vine  as  their  chief  occupa- 
tion. The  ordinances  of  caste  had  prescribed  other  duties  for  the  Brahmins  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  /S'amkar&ch^rya  to  whose  curse  the  present  position  of 
the  Ko^ippa^^an  is  traced  disapproved  of  the  change.  In  general  appearance  as  re- 
gards thread,  position  of  tuft,  and  dress  of  men  as  well  as  women  and  in  cere- 
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TnoBiala,  tlie  Ko#ippa/#q.ns  cannot  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  Brahmin  class.    CHA^-  3K- 


Sad  instances  have  occurred  erf  Brahmin  girls  having  been  decoyed  into  matrix 
monial  alliances  "with  Ko^ippa^^ans.  They  form  a  small  community,  and  the  state 
of  social  isolation  into  which  they  have  been  thrown  has  greatly  checlced  their  in- 
crease as  in  the  case  of  many  other  Malabar  castes.  Their  priests  are  at  present 
Tamil  Brahmins.  They  do  not  study  the  VMas  and  the  Gayatri  hymn  is  recited 
without  the  first   syllable  known  as  the  Pranavam, 

In  the  matter  of  funeral  ceremonies,  a  Kodppaf^an  is  treated  as  a  person  ex- 
communicated. The  cremation  is  a  mere  mechanical  process  unaccompanied  by 
any  mantras  or  by  any  rites,  Anantarasamsk&ra  (deferred  funeral  rites) 
being  done  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days.  They  have  their  annual  iSrS-ddhas,  but 
no  offerings  of  water  (Tar  pa  nam)  on  the  New  Moon  day.  Their  household  deity 
is  A^^sta.  Their  inheritance  is  from  father  to  son.  The  jewelry  of  their  women, 
once  the  same  a>s.that  of  Tamil  Brahmins,  has,  unlike  theirs,  undergone  no  change 
for  many  years.  Their  household  language  is  Malayalam.  Their  chief  seat  is 
V&manapuram,  a  quiet  hill-side,  20  miles  from  Trivandrum. 

The  total  number  of  Kodppaffans  at  this  Census  is  85  as  against  423  in  1891. 
There  are  very  few  Kortppa^fans  in  Travancore  and  even  the  above  number  pro- 
bably includes  the  Ka^upa^^ans  of  North  Travancore  who  are  but  a  section  of  the 
Malayala  A^iidras.  A  large  inclusion  of  the  latter  class  perhaps  explains  the  very 
high  figure  at  the  last  Census. 

210.     They  are  the  Konkana  ^udras  whose  settlement  in  Travancore  is 

coeval  with  that  of  the  other  immigrants  from  the 
Konk^na  Districts.  They  are  called  Kuc^umis  or 
Ku(iumikkar  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  attached  to  the  Kurfumbas  or 
families  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Konkani  population.  They  are  Sm4rtas  by 
persuasion,  the  proselytism  of  M^dhvacharya  having  stopped  with  the  Brahmins. 
Like  the  Ampalavtlsis  of  Malabar  temples,  they  engage  themselves  in  accessory 
duties  at  the  shrines  of  the  high-caste  Konkanis.  They  are  divided  into  two 
broad  divisions,  M  tap  pans  and  I^iyans.  The  manufacture  of  fire-works  for  whose 
display  the  Turavtir  Konkani  temple  is  so  famous,  is  the  occupation  of  the 
former  class  and  the  preparation  of  Aval  or  beaten  rice  that  of  the  latter.  These 
two  classes  do  not  inter-marry.  The  Miippans  who  are  believed  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Konkani  chieftains  consider  themselves  higher  than  all  the  other 
Kurfumis.  Two  other  subdivisions,  viz.,  Karfiyans  and  Kurfumis  (proper),  are 
sometimes  mentioned,  but  are  not  recognized  in  practice.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  families  among  the  lifiyans,  the  Kuc?umis  generally  are  a  Makkathai/am  com- 
munity. Animal  food  and  intoxicant  drinks  are  not  tabooed.  Their  dress  and 
ornaments  are  very  peculiar.  Garlands  of  coral  and  red  beads  called  Pa/unku  are 
almost  a  speciality.  Bodices  are  not  worn.  They  marry  their  girls  young.  Except 
in  the  case  of  persons  below  16  years  of  age,  the  dead  are  always  cremated.  Pollution 
after  death  lasts  for  15  days  and  ceases  on  the  16th  by  the  sprinkling  of  conse- 
crated water  from  the  well  of  a  Konkani  temple.  They  have  their  own  priests 
for  ceremonial  purposes,  but  have  no  separate  temples.  Bhaga  vati  is  their  tutelary 
divinity  and  the  day.  on  which  the  Bharani  asterism  falls  is  one  of  great  festivity. 
Their  favourite  amusement  is  what  is  called  the-K61a^i.  Ten  or  twelve  people 
stand  in  a  circle  with  a  stick  in  hand,  a  cubit  long,  and  sing  in< praise  of  Krishna 
and  Bhaga  vati,  striking  the  several  sticks  against  one  another  so  as  to  keep  time 
with  their  joyous  music;  As  a  class,  the  KucZumis,  men  and  women,  are  neither 
very  clean  nor  are  they  particularly  literate. 
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e»AP.  XI.  The  total  number  of   Ku<fiimis  returned  is  7,276.    Four  persons  have  been 

recorded  under  the  head  of  Kadiyans.  Of  these,  as  many  as  6,525  belong  to 
the  Western  Natural  division,  one  Taluk  alone,  Parur,  returning  the  number  3,324. 
The  figure  for-  Shertallay  is  1,281  and  that  for  Ambalapuzha,  900. 

211,  The  Kuravas  form  a  pretty  large  community  in  Travancore  and  are 

chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  labour.     It  has  been 
supposed  that  they  are  one  with  the  Kurumbas  of 

the  Tamil-speaking  Districts  and  are  closely  allied  to  the  V^^as.  Names  of  tractB 
such  as  Kurumpran&f  in  British  Malabar  furnish  evidence  of  their  having  once 
held  territorial  sway  on  this  coast.  About  three  centuries  ago,  Nanjinad  in  Tra- 
vancore was  governed  by  a  line  of  Kurava  Kings  known  as  Ninchi  Kuravas. 
They  are  divided  into  several  classes,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  K unfa  Kuravas, 
the  Ki,kka  Kuravas  and  thePareJi  Kuravas.  Ofthese,  the  Kakka  Kura- 
vas are  but  a  variety  of  K^kkalans  and  the  PancJi  Kuravas  merely  immi- 
grants, from  the  Tamil  Districts^  The  Kun^a  Kuravas  constitute  the  most 
important  division,  and  like  the  NSyars  are  divided  into  1 11am,  Svardpam,  &c. 
They  follow  the  Marumakkathayam  system  of  inheritance  and  both  the:  Tali- 
kettu  and  Sambandham  ceremonies  are  gone  through.  Polygara.y  is  prevalent 
among  the  Kun^a  Kuravas.  Divorce  is  permitted,  but  requires  the  previous 
consent  of  the  hereditary  elders  or  tJrkl'i^.  They  practise  jugglery  and  snake- 
charming  and  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  sorcerers.  Their  priest  is  known  as 
Kaikkaran.     They  bui'y  their  dead  and  observe  pollution  for  16  days.. 

There  are,  ons  the  whole,.  53,584  Kuravas  returned,  11,428  being  Kun /a 
Kuravas  ;  24,488,  PancTi  or  Nanchi  Kuravas  ;  and  2,259,.  Kakka  Kuravas.. 
They  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  Kunnattur  (12,484),  Chirayinkil 
(9,915)  and  Kottarakara  (9,059).  At  the  1891  Census,  60,377  appear  to  have' 
been  returned.  But  this  number  included  the  Malankuravans  who  have  now 
been  separated  and  brought  under  the  generic  class — Hill  tribes. 

212.  (1)  KoiLTAMPUBANs: — The  Koiltampurans  form  a  small  community 

made  up  of  the  descendants  of  the  immigrant  Kshatriya 

*  *^  fanalies  from  certain  parts  of  Malkbar  lying  to  the 

^orth  of  Travancore  and  Cochin.  They  are  also  known'  as  K6ilppan^ala8.  In 
early  records,  the  term  K6viIadhikS,rikaZ  appears  to  have  been:  used^ 

Hisforyx — Immemoriail  tradition  connects  the  K6iltampurS.ns  with  the 
GhSraman  PerumS,? and  goes  to  say  that  their  original  settlement  was  Beypore.. 
About;  300  M.  E.  a  few  male  members  were  invited  to  settle  in  Travancore  and  form 
marital  alliances  with  the  ladies  of  the  Travancore  Royal  House,  known  then  as  the 
VSnS;?  Svariipam.  Houses  were  built  for  them  at  Ki/imA,n<ir,  6  miles  from 
Attingal  where  all  the  female  members  of  the  Royal  Family  resided.  In  M.  E.  963, 
8  persons,  3-  males  and  5  females  from  the  family  of  Aliakk6fu,  oppressed  by  the 
invasion  of  Tippu  Sultan,  sought  shelter  in  Travancore.  Maharaja  Rama  Varma 
received  them  kindly  and  gave  them  the  palace  of  the  Tekk  umkAr  Raja  who  had 
been  subjugated  by  Rama  lyen  Dalawah.  This  site  in  Changanachery  is  still  recog- 
nized as  Nirazhikkof^Etram.  In  975  M.  E.  one  of  the  five  ladies  removed  from 
this  early  residence  to  Kirtipur-am  near  Kanfiy<ir  (Mavelikara  Taluk)  and  thence 
to  a  village  called  Gramam  in  the  same  Taluk.  Another  shifted  to  PaZ/am  in  the 
Kottayam  Taluk,  a  third  to  P^HyakkarainTiruvalla,  andafourth  having  no  issue 
continued  to  live  at  Changanachery  with  the  fifth  lady  who  was  the  youngest 
itt  the  £imily.     Raja  Raja  Varma  Koiltampur^n  who  married  Rani  Ltikshni4 
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Bai,  sovereign  of  Travancore  from  985  to  990  M.  E.,  was  the  eldest  son  o£  the  lady  that  ckap.  xs., 
stayed  at  Changanachery.  Their  present  house  at  that  place  known  as  Lakshmi-  para,  212 
puram  Koififar-am  was  named  after  the  Koiltampurln's  Royal  consort.  Raja 
Raja  Varma's  sister  gave  birth  to  3  daughters  and  2  sons.  The  eldest  daughter  and 
sons  removed  to  Kartikapalli  in  1040,  and  thence  in  1046  to  Anantapuram  in  Hari- 
pad.  In  1041  M.  E.,  the  second  daughter  and  issue  removed  to  Chempr61  in 
Tiruvalla,  while  the  third  continued  to  live  at  Changanachery.  Thus  there  came  into 
existence  7  families  of  Koiltampurtins, namely,  those  of  Ki^imanfir,  Changana- 
chery, A  nan  t  a  pur-am,  Pa//am,  Chempr6;,  Gramamand  Pa/iyakkara.  Some 
time  after  1040  M.  E.  (A.  D.  1856)  three  more  families,  viz.,  those  of  Cherukol, 
K4ramma,  and  Vatakkema/Aam  immigrated  from  North  Malabar.  As  already 
stated,  the  Kilimaniir  Koiltampurins  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  Travancore. 
The  circumstances  under  which  a  whole  Proverti  (Revenue  village)  was  granted  to 
them  in  freehold  are  explained  in  the  History  of  Travancore  by  Dewan  Peishkai- 
Shungoony  Menon.  * 

Manners  and  customs  ;— The  K6iltampurans  are  all  regarded  as  blood-re- 
latives and  observe  birth  and  death  pollutions  like  DaySdis  among  Brahmins. 
They  are  an  exogamous  community  and  follow  the  matriarchal  system  of  inherit- 
ance. NampHtiri  Brahmins  marry  their  ladies.  Those  that  do  not  wed  into  the 
families  of  Rajas  take  to  N^yar  wives.  Their  religious  ceremonies  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Nam  p  fit  iris  whom  they  resemble  in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink.  The 
males  dress  like  Namputiris  and  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  females  are  like 
those  of  the  other  non-Brahminical  classes  in  Malabar.  Their  caste-government 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Namplitiri  Yaidikans.     Tattooing  is  unknown. 

Ceremonies: — Their  ceremonies  are  the  usual  Brahminical  Samskdras — Gk- 
takarma,  N^makayawa,  Annaprisana,  &c.  Regarding  the  N^makarana, 
or  naming,  the  only  noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  first-born  male  always  goes  by  the 
name  of  Rija  R^ja  Varma.  The  tFpanayana,  or  the  investiture  with  the  sacred 
thread,  takes  place  in  the  16th  year  of  age.  On  the  morning  of  the  Upanayana, 
Chau^a  or  the  tonsure  ceremony  is  performed.  It  is  formally  done  by  the  Nam- 
pfl-tiri  priest  in  the  capacity  of  Guru,  just  as  the  father  does  to  his  son  among 
Brahmins,  and  afterwards  left  to  be  completed  by  the  Mar3,n.  The  priest  in- 
vests the  boy  with  the  thread,  and,  with  the  sacrificial  fire  as  lord  and  witness, 
initiates  him  into  the  Gayatri  prayer.  The  Koil^ampuraris  are  to  repeat  this 
prayer,  morning,  noon  and  evening,  like  the  Brahmins,  but  are  to  do  so  only  10 
times  on  each  occasion.  On  the  4th  day  he  listens  to  a  few  V  e  d  i  c  hymns  recited 
by  the  priest.  There  is  not  the  prolonged  course  of  severe  discipline  of  the 
Brahminical  Brahmachari  which  the  Nampdtiris  so  religiously  observe.  The 
Samivartana  or  the  pupilage  stage  is  performed  on  the  15th  day.  The  cere- 
mony of  proceeding  to  Benares,  the  pre-eminent  seat  of  learning  in  ancient  days, 
the  natural  after-event  of  the  Vedic  pupilage  he  is  supposed  to  have  led,  is  then 
gone  through.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brahmins,  a  would  be  father-in-law  in- 
tercedes and  requests  the  Snataka  (past  Brahmachari),  to  bless  his  daughter  and 
settle  in  life  asGrz'hastha.  The  Naraptitiri  priestthen  steps  in  to  remind  the  boy 

<»  "  In  903  M.  E.  (1728  A.  D.),  when  the  Prince  was  being  taken  lo  Attingiil  from  Trevandrum,  a  party  of  men,  under 
the  Ettu  Veetil  Pillnmar  met  at  a  place  called  Calakoottem,  headed  by  Ramanammadathil  Pillay  for  the  purpose  of  assassinat- 
ing the  Kanee  and  the   Prince,  but  providentially  both  escaped  unhurt  by  the  vigilant  measures  adopte.1  by  Kilimanoor  KoU 

Thnmpuran,  who  was  escorting  the  party.     Koil  Tbumpuran,  after  sending  away  the  Ranee  and  the  Prince,  under  disguise,  to 
a  neighbouring  village,  got  into  the  Ranee's  palanquin  and  moved  forward,  with  all  the  attendants,  and  thus  drew  the  attention 

of  the  party  towards  the  palanquin.     When  the  turbulent  crowd  neared  the  palanquin,  land  commenced  the  attack,  the  Koil 

Thumpuran  jumped  out  sword  in  hand  and  cut  to  pieces  many  of  the  assaifents.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  Thumpuran 

perished  in  the  conflict. 

In  secognition  of  the  faithful  conduct  of  the  Koil  Tliumpnian,  grants  of  land,  embracing  a  whole  village  called  Kili- 

inanoor,  was  given  to  the  family  of  this  distinguished  hero  and  saviour  of  the  Ranee's  and  Prince's  lives.     The-  grant  is  enjoyed; 

fer  the  family  up  to  the  present  day".  Page — iia 
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csa.p.  XX.    of  his   Dharma  (duty)  as  a  Kshatriya  and  gives  him  a  sword,  aymholie   of 
PARA.  212.  jjjg  pre-ordained  function  in  society. 

The  marriage  of  a  Koiltampuraffi  does  not  present  many  peculiar  features. 
One  item  in  the  programme  called  Dikshavir-ippu  may  be  referred  to.  During 
all  the  four  days  of  the  marriage,  the  bride  is  confined  to  a  special  room  where 
a  white  cloth  with  a  carpet  over  it  is  spread  on  the  floor  and  a  lamp  burns  day  and 
night.  The  ceremonial  bridegroom  is  either  an  Aryappa^^ar  or  a  NampAtiri, 
now  generally  aNamputir-i.  Of  course,  the  marriage  is  a  mere  ceremonial  and  the 
bridegroom  at  the  ceremony  is  not  necessarily  the  spouse  of  actual  life.  His  death 
deprives  her  of  the  right  to  wear  the  Tali,  and  makes  her  an  Amangali  (an  in- 
auspicious person  ) ,  for  aU  socio-religious  purposes.  At  iS  r  a  d  d  h  a  a,  the  T  a  m  p  ur  a  ^ 
^iwith  her  married  husband  alive,  always  faces  the  east  and  one  that  has  lost  him 
has  to  look  in  the  direction  of  Yamal6ka  (south).  When  a  Tampur^^^i  con- 
ceives, the  Pumsavana  and  the  Simanta  are  performed  by  the  family  priest. 

Pollution  is  observed  for  11  days  and  a  year's  course  of  severe  religious  dis- 
cipline is  reverently  gone  through. 

Names: — The  eldest  born  son  is,  as  already  stated,  always  named  Raja  R^ja 
Varma.  But  Ku^ifan,  Kung'unni,  Oochchappan,  Cherunni  and  Ittammar 
are  some  of  the  household  names.  Araba,  AmbS,lika,  and  Ambika,  (the former 
two  names  of  the  wives  of  Vichitra  virya,  the  grand-father  of  the  PflwcJavas  and 
the  Kauravas)  are  the  names  ordinarily  in  use  among  the  Tampur^^^is.  Their 
household  names  are  such  as  Kun^ikku^^i,  Kochukun_9i,  Kun^ikkSvu, 
Ikkavu  and  Amma. 

General  character: — The  K6iltampuyi£ins  as  a  class  are  good,  hospitable 
and  learned.     Almost  every  male  member  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  Sanskrit. 

(2)  Rajas  oe  Tampurans: — They  form  an  endogamous  community  of 
Kshatriyas  and  live  as  seven  families  in  Travancore.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  localities  in  which  they  reside,  viz.  Mavelikara,  Ewnaikka^,  Kartikapalli,  Mariap- 
paZZi,  Tiruvalla,  Priikkara  and  AranmuZa.  They  are  all  related  by  blood,  the 
connection  between  some  of  them  being  very  close.  Like  the  K6iltampur^ns, 
all  the  members  of  their  community  observe  birth  and  death  pollution  with 
reference  to  each  other.  Their  original  home  is  Kolattun^^  in  North  Malabar 
and  their  immigration  into  Travancore  where  the  reigning  family  is  of  the  K6- 
lattun^if  stock,  was  contemporaneous,  in  the  main,  with  the  invasion  of  Malabar 
by  Tippu  Sultan.  The  first  family  that  came  into  the  country  from  Kolattun^^ 
was  the  PutuppaZ/i  K6vilakam  in  the  5th  century  M.  E.  The  Travancore 
Royal  family  then  stood  in  need  of  adoption.  The  then  Rajah  arrranged  through 
a  Koiltampur-an  ofi  Ta^/^rikkdvilakam  to  bring  from  K61attunS.if  two 
Princesses  for  adoption  as  his  negotiations  with  the  then  K  61attiri  were  fruitless. 
The  PutuppaZZi  Kovilakam  members  thus  settled  themselves  at  Kartikapalh, 
the  last  of  whom  died  in  1030  M.  E.  The  next  family  that  migratei  was 
Cheriyakovilakam  between  920  and  930  M.  E.  They  also  came  for  adoption. 
But  their  right  was  disputed  by  another  house,  PaZZikk6vilakam  They  then 
settled  themselves  at  Aranmu/a.  The  third  series  of  migrations  were  during 
the  invasion  of  Malabar  by  Tippu  in  964  M.  E.  All  the  Rajas  living  there  at  the 
time  came  over  to  Travancore  of  whom  many,  however,  returned  home  after  a 
time.  The  annexed  table  will  show  the  various  branches  of  the  Kdlattund?" 
family  in  KeraZa. 

3t 
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KOlasvarupam. 
I 


CHAP.  XZ. 

PA.!tA.  212 


Udayamangalam. 


PaZH. 


Mittila.  Kanffi        .NatuviZa         Cheria 

(extinct  in  (lives  at  Pe-  (the  families 
965  11.  E.)        rin^ili       in  Aranmula 
House  except 

Aranmula).    Perini/ili). 


PaZfi. 


Kottara- 

kara 

(extinct  in 

1027  M.  E.) 


PutuppaZZi 
(was  living 
at  Kartika- 
palli,  extinct 
in  1030  M.  E.) 


Mai'iappaZH 

(now  lives 

at 

MariappaZH 
Kartikar- 
palli  and 

Tiruvalla.) 


Tiruvalla 
(extinct  in 
1068  M.  E.) 


I 


I. 


Chiraikkal.     Chenga.      KannisSn. 


Mavelikai'a.  E«?jaikkai.    Prayikkara. . 


kka 


Tevanam- 

\i6ttVL 
(adoption 

from 

E;raaikka?. 

in  1010  M.E.) 


Patin^iire. 


Habits,  manners  and  customs: — The  Rajas,  like  the  K6iltampu?"&ns,  belong 
to  the  Ya_9urveda  section  of  Dvi^as  but  follow  the  Sutra  laid  down  by  BaudhS,- 
yana.  Their  Gotra  is  that  of  Bh&rgava  i.  e.  Par-asur^ma,  indicating  in  a  man- 
ner that  these  are  the  Kshatriyas  who  were  accepted  by  P  aras  urama,  the  uncom- 
promising Brahmin  o£  the  Hindu  P  u  ?-  ^  n  a  s.  They  have  all  the  Brahminical  S  a  m  s- 
kS,ras ;  only,  the  Brahmin  priest  does  most  of  them  on  their  behalf.  ChauZam  or 
tuft-ceremony  is  performed  along  with  Upanayanam.  The  Samitvartanamor  the 
termination  of  the  pupil  stage  is  celebrated  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  thread  investi- 
ture. Instruction  in  arms  is  then  given  to  the  Kshatriya  boy  and  is  supposed  to  be 
kept  up  until  the  requisite  skill  has  been  obtained.  The  Tali-tying  (Mangalya 
Dh^ranam  or  Pa/Zikkeiffu  of  a  Eaja  lady)  is  done  by  a  Kdiltampur-an  who 
thereafter  lives  with  her  as  her  married  husband.  The  Kanyakadanam  or  the 
giving  away  of  the  bride  is  performed  by  the  priest  who  attends  also  to  the  other 
/Sastraic  rites.  The  males  take  5ddra  consorts.  If  the  first  husband  leaves  by 
death  or  otherwise,  another  Koiltampurfi-n  may  be  accepted.  But  this  is  not 
called  marriage  but  Ku«irikkuka  (living  together), 

At  jSraddhas,  the  Kart^  or  the  performer  of  the  ceremony  throws  a  flower, 
as  a  mark  of  spiritual  homage,  at  the  feet  of  the  Brahmins  who  are  invited  to  re- 
present the  manes,  and  greets  them  in  the  conventional  form  (Famasksira).  The 
priest  does  the  other  ceremonies.  After  the  invited  Brahmins  have  been  duly  en- 
tertained, oblations  of  cooked  rice  are  offered  to  the  ancestors  by  the  ICart^  himself. 

They  are  to  repeat  the  Gayatri  ten  times  at  each  Sandhya  prayer,  together 
with  the  PanchS-kshara  and  the  Ash^akshara  Mantras. 

Their  caste  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Namputiri  Vaidikas, 
Their  family  priests  belong  to  the  class  of  Malayala  Fbttis,  known  as  Tiruveli 
Fottis,  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Malaysia  Fdftis. 

Besides  the  ordinary  names  prevalent  among  K6iltampu?"&ns,  names  such 
as  Martan^^a  Varma,  Aditya  Vai*ma  and  Udaya  Varma  are  also  met  with. 
Pet  names  such  as  Kun^^ru,  Kun^appan,  Kun^6man,  Kun(7unni,  Unni 
and  Ampu  are  common.  In  the  Travancore  Eoyal  House,  the  first  female 
member  always  takes  the  name  ofLakshmi  and  the  second  that  of  P^rvati. 

(3).  Tampans  AND  TiEUMULPATS : — These  are  two  other  classes  who  come 
under  the  category  of  Malabar  Kshatriyas.  The  word  Tampan  is  a  contraction 
of  Tampurln  and  at  one  time  denoted  a  ruling  people.  When  they  were  di- 
vested of  that  authority  by  the  IZayeifattu  Svariipam,  they  are  said  to  have 
fallen  from  the  status  of  Tampur-ans  to  Tampans.  Their  chief  seat  is  the 
Yaikam  Taluk.     The  Tirumulpti^s  do  not  seem  to  haye  ruled  at  all.    The  word 
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Xi.   Tirumulpa^u  indicates   those  that   wait  before  kings.     There  is  an  old   Sanskrit 


verse  which  describes  eight  classes  ofKshatriyas  as  occupying  Kera/a  from  very 
early  times,  namoly  (1)  Bhupala  or  Maha  Raja,  such  as  those  of  Travancore 
and  Cochin,  (2)  i? a 9a k a  or  Rajas  such  as  those  of  Mavelikara  and  Ko^ungallur, 
(3)  Kosi  or  Koiltampur^n,  (4)  Puravan  or  Tampan,  (5)  .Sripurdgama  or 
Tirumulpa/,  (6)  Bhaniiarior  Pan^arattil,  (7)  Audvahika  or  TirumulpS^ 
and  (8)  Chcifa  or  Samanta.  From  this  list  it  may  be  seen  that  two  classes  of 
Tirumulpafs  are  mentioned,  namely,  Sripur^gamas  who  are  the  waiters  at  the 
Raja's  palace  and  the  Audvahikas  who  perform  Udv&ha  or  wedding  ceremony 
for  certain  castes.  Both  these,  however,  are  identical  people  though  varying  in 
their  traditional  avocations.  The  chief  seats  of  the  Tirumulpa^s  are  Shertallay 
and  Tiruvalla. 

Manners  and  customs : — The  Tampans  and  the  Tirumulpd^s  are  for  all 
purposes  of  castes  identical  with  other  Malabar  Kshatriyas.  Every  Tampan  in 
Travancore  is  related  to  every  other  Tampan  and  all  are  included  within  one  circle 
of  death  and  birth  pollution.  Their  manners  and  customs  too  are  exactly  like  those 
of  other  Kshatriyas.  They  are  invested  with  the  sacred  thread  at  the  1 6th  year  of 
age  and  recite  the  Gayatri  10  times  thrice  a  day.  The  Namputiri  is  the  family 
priest  and  pollution  lasts  for  11  days.  The  Keif/ukalyanam  or  the  Tali-tying 
ceremony  may  be  performed  between  the  7th  and  the  14th  year  of  age.  The 
tflli  is  tied  by  the  Aryappa^^ai",  while  the  Nampfitiris  recite  the  Vedic  hymns. 
Their  consorts  are  usually  Nampiltiris  and  sometimes  East  Coast  Brahmins.  Like 
all  the  Malabar  Kshatriyas  they  follow  the  Marumakkathayam  system  of  in- 
heritance. Tampans  and  Tirumulpa^s  are  often  the  personal  attendants  of  the 
Travancore  Maha  Rajas  whom  they  serve  with  characteristic  fidelity  and  devotion.. 
The  Tirumulp^^s  further  perform  the  Tali-tying  ceremony  of  the  Myar  aristo- 
cracy. 

The  names  of  the  Ty-umulpi^s  and  Tamp&nsare  the  same  as  those  of  other 
classes  of  Kshatriyas."  The  title  of  Varma  is  uniformly  added  to  their  names, 
A  few  families  among  these  who  once  had  ruling  authority  have  the  titular  suffix 
of  Bha?2rfarattil,  which  is  corrupted  into  Pan^&rattil.  The  Tampans  call, 
themselves  in  documents  as  KoviladhikarikaZ,  as  they  had  once  authority  in 
Kovils  or  palaces.  The  Namplatiris  never  tie  the  Tali  of  the  Tampan  or  the 
TirumulpS,;!  girl,  but  recite  the  Vedic  hymns  while  the  Aryappaif^ar  does  the 
actual  ceremony. 

The  total  number  of  Malayala  Kshatriyasis  1,575  of  whom  as  many  as  1 , 2 1 4 
are  found  in  the  Western  division.  The  three  chief  Taluks  m.  which  they  reside 
are  Tiruvalla  (326),  Vaikam  (288)  and  Mavelikara  (203), 

The  Samantas: — ^^Yhile  treating  of  communities  having  territorial 
sovereignty  in  Malabar,  a  few  words  about  the  S^mantas  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  Smmantas  are  iwt  a  caste  which  may  be  said  to  be  indigenous  to 
Travancore.  They  are  most  of  them  natives  of  British  Malabar  who  immigrated 
into  this  country  on  the  invasion  of  Tippu  Sultan.  Dr.  Buchanan  in  his  Journexf 
through  Mysore,  Malabar  and  Canara  mentions  numerous  instances  in  whichiK^rat 
Rama  Raja,  as  he  calls  the  then  sovereign  of  Travancore,  afforded  an  asyhim  to 
all  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  the  Moslem,  The  Samantas  though  of  vari- 
ous sub-divisions,  do  not  materially  differ  in  their  manners  and  customs  and  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  together  for  ethnographic  purposes.  The  chief  sub-divisions 
are  (1)  A^iy6fis,  (2)  Uny^tiris,  (3)  Pan^Mas,  (4)  Er^^is,  (5)  VaZZ6^is  and 
(6)  Ne^un.gaifis.  The  castes  that  have  been  the  longest  settled  are  the  Unyatiris 
and  Pa?i^alas,  the  chief  centres  of  the  former  being  Vaikam  and  Ettumanur  and 
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of  the  latter,  Mavelikara.     The  Yallotis  and  l^etnnghiis  are  found  only  in  one  chap.  xt. 
Taluk,  namely,  Alangad.    Of  Era^is  there  are  none  in  Travancore.  pa»a.  212. 

General  remarks:— The  U njkt  iris  look  upon  themselves  as  a  higher  class  than 
the  rest  of  the  Samantas  as  they  have  an  Aryappa^^ar  to  tie  the  tali  of  their 
girls,  the   other   five   castes  employing   only  Kshatriyas  (Tirumulp^ifs)  for  that 
duty.     But  this,  it  may  be  noted,  is  a  mere  question  of  affording.     There  may  be 
Uny  atiri  familiies   who  cannot  pay  for  an  Aryappa^^ar,  a  caste  which,  though 
not  very  high  in  the  scale  of  Malabar  castes,  is  getting  very  rare.     The  word 
A^iyo^i   has  sometimes  been  derived  from  A^iy^n,  a  slave  or  vassal,  the  tradition 
baing  that  the  Ka^ittana^  Raja,  having  once  been  ousted  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
Zamorin  of  Calicut,  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Raja  of  Chiraikkal.     The  latter 
is  believed  to  have  made  the  Ka^attanaif  Raja  his  vassal  as  a  condition  for  his 
territory  being  restored.  The  Unnittiris  are  not  found  in  Travancore,  their  place 
being  taken  by  the  JJnjktiria   who  do  not  materially  differ  from  them  in  any  of 
their  manners  and  customs.     The  word  Unnittiri  means  the  venerable  boy  and  is 
merely  a  title  of  dignity.     Their  women  are  known  as  PiZZayatiri.     The  word 
Panthla   comes   from  BhanoJarattil    meaning  'in  or   belonging  to  the  Royal 
Treasury.'     They  appear  to  have  been  once  the  ruling  chiefs  of  small  territories. 
Their  women  are  known  as  K6vilammam&r,  i.e.  the  ladies  of  Palaces  or  Ranis. 
The  Er&^i,  the  Ya,Ut>ti  and  the  Ne^ungS,<i  are  British  Malabar  castes  and  receive 
their  names  from  the  localities  to  which  they  may  have  been  indigenous— Ernaf, 
YsLllnvan&t  &Ne^ung4na^.  The  Zamorin  of  Calicut  is  an  Era?i  by  caste.  Erna^ 
and  Valluyan^t  were  important  territories  at  the  commencement  of  the  Quilon  era 
as  may  be  seen  from  their  being  found  coupled  with  Y^nat  and  0 n a ^ in  the  Syrian 
Christian  Document.     Some  of  these  Erafis  such  as  the  Rajih  of  Nilamptir  are 
called  Tirumulpafs,  a  title  which  should,  however,  be  distinguished  from  the 
Tirumulp&^s  already  described.    The  only  peculiarity  with  these  Tirumulpa^s 
is  that  they  may  tie  the  tali  of  their  Avomen  and  need  not  call    other  Tirumul- 
pa^s  for  the  purpose,  as  the  rest  of  the  Samantas  have  to  do.  A  title  that  several 
Samantas  often   take  is   Kart&vu  (agent  or  doer),  their  females   being   called 
Koilpa^s  meaning  literally  those  who  live  in  palaces^     The  SS,mantas  of  Man- 
chery  and  Amarampalam    in  Malabar  are  also  called  Tiz-umulpft^s,     The 
Samantas  of  Chun^ampa^^ai  and   CherupuZ^sseri  are  called  Kart&vus. 
Both  Kartas  and  Tirumulpa^fs  are  called  by  the  A^ddra  castes  Tampuran  or 
prince. 

Origin. — The  origin  of  the  S  S,m  an  takacasteds  not  known.  The  (?S.tinirnaya 
which  speaks  of  the  64  castes  in  Malabar  does  not  mention  this  community.  But 
in  the  subsequent  division  thatSamkarS,charyamade  of  the  castes  of  Malabar,  eight 
eastes  were  added  and  one  of  these  was  the  S^mantakas.  Tradition  traces  them 
to  the  prudent  Kshatriyas  who  cast  off  the  holy  thread  to  escape  detection  and 
slaughter  by  Fara.surtma.  They  are  believed  to  have  then  fled  to  uninhabited 
vforests  till  they  forgot  the  Sandhyavandana  prayers  and  became  in  certain 
respects  no  better  than  /S'udras.  Thus  came  they  to  be  called,  it  is  said, 
Amantrakas,  Simantrakas,  Samantas  or  having  no  Mantra  at  all.  Referring 
to  this,  Mr,  Stuart  says  "Neither  philology  nor  anything  else  supports  this  fable". 
From  the  word  S^mantra,  S^manta  can,  no  doubt,  be  conveniently  derived,  but 
if  they  could  not  repeat  Mantras  they  should  have  been  called  A  mantras  and  not 
Samantras.  In  the  K^raZa  Mlihatmya  we  read  that  the  Pez-umaZs  appointed 
SImantas  to  .rule  Over  portions  of  their  kingdom.  Taking  the  Sanskrit  word 
Samanta,  we  may  understand  it  to  mean  a  petty  chief  or  ruler.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  PerumaZs  who  came  to  Malabar  contracted  matrimonial  alliances 
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CHAP.  XX.  Avith  high  class  Nayar  women  and  that  the  issue  of  such  unions  were  given  chief- 
'^*^-  2^2'  ships  over  varying  extents  of  territories.  Changes  in  their  manners  and  customs 
were,  it  is  said,  made  subsequently,  by  way  of  apjwoximation  to  the  Kshatriyas 
proper.  Though  the  sacred  thread  and  the  Gayatri  hymn  were  never  taken  up, 
less  vital  changes,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  wearing  the  ornaments  of  the  Kshatriya 
women  or  of  consorting  only  with  Nampiitiri  husbands  were  adopted.  Those 
who  lived  in  ;&  rna<  formed  themselves  by  connections  and  alliances  into  one  large 
caste  and  called  themselves  ErS,^is.  Those  who  lived  in  VaZZuvanS,^  became 
VaZZ6^is.  The  unification  could  not  assume  a  more  cosmopolitan  character  as  the 
several  families  rose  to  importance  at  different  times  and,  in  all  probability,  from 
different  sections  of  the  Nayars. 

Manners  and  Customs. — The  caste-governm-ent  of  the  Samantas  rests  with 
the  Namplitiri  Yaid  ikas  and  their  priesthood  is  undertaken  by  the  NampAtiris. 
Killing  animals  at  chase,  though  not  px'ohibited,  is  generally  avoided  by  the 
Samantas.  Women  wear  the  three  special  ornaments  of  the  Kshatriyas,  viz.,  the 
CherutS,li,  theEntram,  and  the  Kuzhal.  They  follow  the  Marumakkathayam 
law  of  inheritance.  Tattooing  is  unknown  and  the  sect-mark  is  the  VibhAti.  The 
houses  of  those  SS,mantas  who  are  or  were- till  recently  rulers  of  territories  are 
known  as  Ko^^aj-ams  or  palac3s,.  while  those  of  the  commonality  are  merely  called 
Maihams,  a  name  given  to  the  houses  of  Brahmins  not  indigenous  to  Malabar.  The 
occupations  which  they  pursue  are  chiefly  personal  attendance  on  the  male  and 
female  members  of  Royal  FanrrKes.  Others  are  landlords  and  a  few  have  taken  to 
the  learned  professions.  Such  names  as  iJHrichchan,  K6vunni  and  KeZuw/iiare- 
given  to  males.  Names  such  as  Ikk§,vu,.  I^^unni,.  Nankunnr,  Pa^^unni,  Itti- 
y^chchi,  N^rayani,  Kavu,  Kun^ikkuf^i  and  I^^iZ^chchi  are  given  to  fe- 
males. The  important  pet  names  are^  Ku^faa,  Appu  and  Amnta.  Though  the 
caste-government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Nampfitiris,  several  of  their  social  ordeals 
suchas  the  Smartavichiram  are  not  applied  to-  the  Samantas.  Perpetual: 
widowhood  is  not  one  of  their  institutions.. 

Ceremonies: — When  a  child  is  born,,  it  is  taken  to  the  maternal  uncle  and 
after  be  has  seen  it,  honey  is  given  to  the  child  on  a  golden  ring,.  The  Nama- 
karana  and  Nis  hkramana  (taking  the  child  out)  are  performed  only  along  with 
Annaprasana.  After  the  Nishkramarea,  take  place  the  Ganapati  plj^a  and 
the  Purayaha.  After  this,  the  maternal  uncle  gives  the  name  to  the  child  with 
the  permission  of  the  Brahmins  assembled.  The  tonsure  takes  place  in  the  16th 
year.  Up  to  that  day  the  barber  is  not  to  touch  the  child.  The  Kovilamma- 
mar  may  take  husbands  from  any  castes  of  Brahmins  or  Kshatriyas.  The  exo- 
gamous  sub-divisions  of  the  Saraantaka  class  are  (1)  Pan^S,las,  (2)  AfiyAsfis, 
(3)  Unyatiris  and  (4)  VaZZofis,  Netungads  and  Erads.  On  the  day  pre^ 
vious  to  the  marriage  or  Talike^^u  kalyanam,  the  maternal  uncle,  or  in  his 
absence,  the  elder  brother  ties  the  Pratisara  around  the  wrist  of  the  girl.  During 
the  Muhiirta,.  Brahmanippa#;fu  is  sung.  The  Tirumulp4fs  tie  the  tali. 
Afte  the  Brahmanippaif^u  comes  the  procession  of  the  bridegroom.  The  Brah- 
mins then  perform  the  Puny4ha,  Ganapatipti^a  and  the  sacrifices  to  the  fire. 
The  next  item  is  the  Mnkhadarsana  and  after  that  the  Mangalyadhar'a'Ma. 
For  the  Aupasana  which  the  son-in-law  performs,  there  are  no  hymns  and  di  ring 
all  the  four  days  of  the  marriage  neither  the  bridegroom  nor  the  bride  is  permitted 
to  bathe.  The  age  for  the  Taiikettu  is  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  year.  The 
Y4trakaZi  and  the  TiruvcltirakkaZi  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  a 
S^manta  marriage.  The  Sambandhamor  the  actual  wedding  which  is,  of 
course,  a  mere  ceremony  takes  place  after  puberty.     During  the  6th  month  aftor 
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conception,  the  puHku^i,  a  ceremony  which  is  not  found  among  the  Kshatriyas    chap.  3CZ. 
proper,  but  corresponds  really  to  the  Pumsavana  of  the  higher,  is  observed.  para.  213i 

The  total  number  of  Saraantas,  including  A/iyods,  is  461. 

213.     The  Maran  s  are  the  players  of  musical  instruments  in  Malabar.  Tlieyare 

indispensable  functionaries  at  funerals  among  Na  ra  pii- 
tiris,  Kshatriyas  and  Ampalavasis  and  do  the 
ceremonial  shavings  at  all  the  various  Samskaras.  They  have  also  purificatory 
functions  in  Nttyar  households.  They  are  regarded  by  some  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  Ampalavasis  whom  they  resemble  in  their  dietary  and  personal  habits.  The 
duty  of  the  barber  which  the  Mardn  has  to  do,  at  least  as  a  ceremonial,  is  a  note- 
worthy feature.  But  this  is  not  new  to  Kera/a.  The  Mangali  caste  of  the  Telugu 
Districts  may  be  seen,  immediately  after  using  a  razor,  playing  on  a  musical  instru- 
mejit  inside  a  temple.  Many  barbers  in  Tamil  countries  are  in  the  same  way 
dualists  by  profession.  But  such  a  combination  of  priest  and  barber  sounds 
strange.  Shaving,  for  the  first  time  at  least,  is  a  Samskd?'a  (sacrament)  at 
which  the  father  as  the  natural  Gruru  (priest)  officiates  and  actually  performs  the 
ceremony  of  applying  the  razor  to  the  hair  of  the  child.  And  until  sha^•ing  was 
divorced  from  ritual  and  lowered  to  the  position  of  a  mere  personal  toilette,  no 
social  indignity  was  probably  attached  to  its  votaries  whose  right  of  access  tcj 
sanctuaries  remained  undisputed.  And  wherever  the  divorce  has  not  been  com- 
plete, or  lias  been  but  recent,  the  social  status  of  the  barbers  is  as  high  as  among 
others. 

Sub-divisions: — Various  kinds  of  sub-divisions  are  given  of  Ma  j-a  ns  in  Tra  van- 
core.  One  variety  goes  by  the  different  sections  of  the  Nayars  to  whose  ceremo- 
nials the  Maranshaveto  minister,  for  instance,  Illattu  Marans,  Karuvelattu 
Mayans,  &c.  Another  is  territorial,  such  as  Ka^aikkal  Maj-an,  Karuna^  Mflran 
and  Tekkumkfir  Mkrkn.  Some  call  themselves  Kuruppus  and  others,  Pawik- 
k  a  r  s.  But  the  real  social  divisions  are  ( 1 )  0  r  u  n  u  1,  ( 2 )  I  r  u  n  u  1,  ( 3)  C  h  e  p  p a  /  and 
(4)  and  Knlangi.  Among  the  Oz-undl,  (one  string)  Mflrans,  the  person  that 
ties  the  tali  is  the  rightful  husband  in  whose  default  no  second  Ma?- an  can  be 
accepted.  Living  with  a  Brahmin  or  one  of  a  distinctly  higher  caste  is,  how- 
ever, allowed.  But  in  regard  to  the  Iruniils,  the  tali-tier  is  not  necessarily  the 
husband,  nor  is  a  second  Maran  husband  forbidden  in  default  of  the  first. 
Cheppa^  and  Kulanffi  were  once  mere  local  varieties,  but  have  now  become 
separate  sub-divisions.  In  addition  to  these  four  sub-divisions,  a  fifth,  known  as 
Muttkl,  is  found  only  in  the  Ralkulam  Taluk,  it  is  believed  to  represent  an  un- 
absorbed  elevation  from  a  lower  to  the  higher  class  of  MA  ran  s  rendered  necessary 
by  a  temple  exigency.  There  is  still  another  mode  of  sub-di\  ision  current  in 
reo-ard  to  this  caste,  based  on  occupational  difference.  The  Asupawi  Mar^ns 
are  those  entitled  to  sound  the  musical  instruments,  Asu  and  Pa?!i.  The  A^i- 
mi^^am  Mar^ns  are  those  that  sweep  the  inner  courtyard  of  a  temple.  The 
,5] tik an  and  the  Attikkurichchi  do  not  go  in  for  temple  service.  They  are 
solely  engaged  in  ceremonial  attendance  on  Namputiris.  The  Mangalyam 
Marans  have  to  carry  the  Ash^amangalyam  (or  the  eight  auspicious  things  as 
they  are  called)  at  the  T^Uketta  marriage  of  N^yars.  The  Ochchans  are 
Marans  invested  with  that  designation  by  the  Travancore  sovereign  as  a  mark  of 
royal  favour.  The  Potuvans  (literally,  common)  are  those  Marans  who  attend 
on  all  castes  from  the  AmpalavAsis  to  the  /Sftdras. 

Manners  and  customs: — The  Marans  engaged  in  the  service  of  temples  and 
Namplitiri  homes   avoid   animal  food   and    spirituous  drinks.     They  practise 
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cxA.'p.  XX.  Sorcery  and  witchcraft  and  officiate  as  priests  in  the  temples  of  BhadrakS,Zi.  In 
customs,  manners  and  ceremonials,  they  resemble  the  Nayars  very  closely.  To 
purify  them  after  a  death  pollution,  the  sprinkling  of  consecrated  water  by  a 
Namputiri  (pu?iyaham)  is  necessary.  They  avoid  the  molesting  of  animals  on 
any  account  an  1  religiously  eschew  the  pursuit  of  game — a  feature  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  their  Brahminical  avocations. 

The  total  number  of  Mirans  in  Travancore  is  24,986.  They  are  found  in 
all  the  Taluks  of  the  State,  Mavelikara  returning  as  many  as  2,217  and  Kartika- 
])aUi,  2,049.  At  the  1(S91  Census,  15,228  persons  were  recorded  under  this  head. 
The  difference  may  perhaps  be  due  to  many  MSrans  having  then  returned  them- 
selves  as  N^yars. 

214.     Miittatu   means    elder  and  is   taken  to  indicate    a  community,  the 

highest  among  the  Ampalavasi  caste,  just  as  the 
term  Uayatu,  meaning  younger,  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean  the  lowest  of  the  Malabar  Brahmins.  They  are  generally  referred  to  as 
Ampalavasis  and  were  included  under  that  head  at  the  last  Census.  Considering 
the  nature  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  temples,  such  as  cleaning  the  steps  leading  to 
the  shrine,  the  prohibition  of  commensal  relations  between  them  and  any  recognized 
section  of  the  Brahminical  community,  their  dependence  onNampdtiris  who,  of 
course,  would  not  even  touch  them  without  being  polluted,  for  priestly  service  as 
well  as  for  caste-government,  one  cannot  place  them  under  the  head  of  Brah- 
mins. But  their  manners,  customs  and  ceremonials  are  so  like  those  of  the  Mala- 
yala  Brahmins,  and  the  theory  of  their  origin  as  a  separate  caste  that  places  them  in 
identical  relation?  with  the  Nampiyftns  or  ^ivadvi^as  of  the  East  Coast  is  appa- 
rently so  free  of  all  possible  objections,  that  one  should  hesitate  to  place  them  under 
Ampalavasis,  in  regard  to  whom  the  primeval  sin,  according  to  tradition,  is  of  a 
more  heinous  kind  than  the  priesthood  of  a  iSaiva  temple  or  the  acceptance  of  the 
offering  dedicated  to  that  deity.  Though  in  the  matter  of  handing  Prasada  and 
Tirtha  (flowers  and  consecrated  water),  a  difference  is  made  between  a  Brahmin 
and  a  Miittatu,  the  latter  may  take  his  food  within  the  N&lampalam  or  the  in- 
ner quadrangle  of  a  temple  and  the  leaf-plates  on  which  he  has  taken  his  meal 
may  be  removed  by  the  temple  servants,  a  privilege  and  a  mark  of  equality  with 
the  highest  castes  not  enjoyed  by  any  section  of  the  Ampalavasis  proper.  The 
Miittatu's  house  is  an  Illam  and  his  women  are  called  Manayammamar 
(ladies  of  the  Mana,  a  Brahmin  house). 

The  Muttatus  are  custodians  of  temple  property,  especially  valuables,  and  go 
in  priestly  charge  of  the  Svami  on  all  processions  at  Utsavams,  &c.,  in  many  of 
the  chief  Travancore  temples  north  of  Trivandrum.  At  the  Sthfi,numalaya  temple 
at  ASuchindram,  the  chief  image  alone  is  served  by  a  Namputiri  Brahmin  who,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  give  P  rasada  to  any  body.  The  minor  deities  are  served  by  the 
iluttatus  who  alone  can  give  Prasada  even  at  the  principal  shrines. 

In  respect  of  clothing  and  jewelry,  as  in  most  other  things;  the  Mdttatu  re- 
sembles the  Namputiris.  But  in  place  of  the  Cherutali,  the  Mdttatus  use 
what  is  known  as  the  Kumpa/attilli,  as  the  wedding  ornament  for  the  neck.  Their 
songs  and  recreations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Namputiris  and  the  Kaiko^i- 
kka/i  or  hymnal  prayer  accompanied  by  the  clapping  of  hands  is  held  in  great 
importiince.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  thus  that  Par vati  appeared  to  |he  vision 
of  an  occultist  worshipping  her  Divine  Lord. 

There  are  on  the  whole  585  Muttatus  in  the  State,  the  largest  number,  165, 
being  found  in  Ettumanur.     In  1891  the  strength  of  the  caste  was  516. 
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215.     General. — The  term  "NampAri"  or  "Namputiri"  has  beeij  variously   chap.  xi. 

derived,  some  of  the  derivations  being  very  grotesque  PARA.  215 
indeed.  The  least  objectionable  origin  seems  to  be 
from  'Nampu'  and  'ti?'i'.  While  the  latter  is  an  honorific  suffix  among  Malabar 
Brahmins  and  other  castes  above  the  Nayars  (Akkittiri,  Atitiri,  Bha^^atirj 
Gh5m§,tiri,  Narapiy^tir-i,  Unnittiri,)  the  for nier  Nampu  is  taken  to  mean 
either  sacred  or  trusted  (people).  The  Namputiris  form  the  socio-spiritual  aris- 
tocracy of  Malabar  and  as  the  traditional  landlords  o£  Parasu/'ama's  land,  they 
are  everywhere  held  in  great  reverence. 

History: — Tradition,  as  recorded  in  the  K^raZamah&tmya,  traces  the  Nam- 
pfltiris  to  Ahikshetra   whence  Parasurama  invited  Brahmins   to  settle  in 
his  newly  reclaimed  territory.     In  view  to  prevent  the  invited  settlers  from  relin- 
quishing it,  Paras ur^raa  is  said  to  have  introduced,  on  the  advice  of  sage  N li- 
ra da,  certain  deep  and  distinctive  changes  in  their  personal,  domestic  and  com- 
munal institutions.  Sir  William  Hunter  would,  most  outrageously,  it  is  felt,  call 
tliem  Brahminized  fishermen  and  would  refer  to  their  polygamy,  their  post-nubile 
marriage,  the  prohibition  of  holy  matrimony  among  all   but  the  eldest  son  in 
a  household  and  to  the  ceremonial  fishing  as  part  of  the  marriage-ritual  among  the 
Ya_9ur  vedic  branch  of  the  caste,  as  the  relic  and  record  of  a  pre-Brahminic  stage.* 
But  infant  marriage  has  not  been  the  prescribed  institution  of  the  Vedic  Brah- 
«iins.    Nor  has  the  aim  of  marital  union  been  anything  else  than  the  uninterrupted 
maintenance  of  a  righteous  lineage.     Old  maidens  did  not  always  mean  unsuccess- 
ful would-be  Benedicts,  and  polygamy  was  as  much  the  result,  though  indirect,  of 
the  gradual  decadence  of  the  spirit  of  self-dedication  to  religious  life  among  females, 
as  carnal  or  non-canonical  alliances  of  junior  sons  represented  the  lowering  of  reli- 
gious ideals  among  males.      And  if  anthropometry,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  may  be 
trusted  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject,  the  researches  of  Mr.  Fawcett  go  to  shew 
that  "they  (the  Namputiris)  are  the  truest  Aryans  in  Southern  India."  •(•     The 
banks  of  the  Nerbuda,  the  Krishna,  and  the  Caveri  are  believed  to  have  given 
Brahmins  to  Malabar.     The  writer  has  come  across  Namputiris  who  have  re- 
ferred to  ti-aditions  in  their  families  regarding  villages  on  the  East  Coast  Avhence 
their   ancestors   oi'iginally   came,   and  the    sub-divisions   of   the    Smarta    caste, 
Va^ama,   Br«hatcharanam,  Ash^asahasrara,  Sank^ti,  &c.,  to  which  they 
J>elonged.    Even  to  this  day  an  East  Coast  Brahmin  of  the  Yafadesattu  Va^ama 
caste  has  to  pour  water  into  the  hands  of  a  Nampiitiri  Sany&si  as  part  of  the 
latter's  breakfast-ritual.     Broach,  in  Kathiawar,  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of 
trade  in  the  middle  ages,  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ancient  recruiting  districts-' 
of  the  Nampdtiri  Brahmins.    Broach  was  the  ancient  Bhrigucachchha  where 
Parasurama  made  his   Avabhritasnana,  final  bathing,  after  his  great  tri- 
umph over  Kshatriyas  and  where  to  this  day  a  set  of  people  called  Bh^rgava 
I^rahminS  live.     Their  comparatively  low  social  status  is  ascribed  to  the  original  sin 
of  their  Brahmin  progenitor  or  founder  having  taken  to  the  profession  .of  arms. 
The  date  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Namputiris  is  not  known.     Orthodox 
tradition  would  place  it  in  the  Trdt4yuga,  or  the  second  great  Hindu  Cycle.  The 
reference  to  the  Gr^mams  of  Chovvur  and  PanniyAr  contained  in  the  Mani- 
gramam   Syrian  Christian  grant  of  the  8th  century  and  its  absence  in  the  Jewish, 
have  suggested  to  antiquarians  some  time  between  the   7th  and  8th  centuries  as 
the  probable  period.  Negative  evidence  is  not  of  any  great  value  in  these  enquiries; 
and  if  in  the  records  of  Hiouen  Tsang  the  Namputiri  name  does  not  occur,  it  is 
because   Malabar  was  not  one  of  the  Indian  Provinces  that  the  Buddhist  pilgrim 


•     Sir  William   Hunters  Orissa. 

f    Fawcett's  iittlU.lin  on  the  people  pf  Malabar. 
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CHAP.  XI.  visited.*  The  ivritings  of  Ptolemy  and  Periplus  furnish  evidences  of  Brahmin 
PARA.  215.  settlements  on  the  Malabar  Coast  as  early  as  the  first  century,  and  it  is  probable 
that  immigrant  Brahmin  families  began  to  pour  themselves  with  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Western  Chalukya  kings  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  and  became  gradually 
welded  with  the  pre-existing  IS'amputiris.  All  these  N a m p (i t i ?n s  were  grouped 
under  two  great  sections,  (a)  the  Vaishnavites,  or  the  Panniy  ur  Gramakkar 
(tlr  or  village  of  Panni-Varaha  or  boar)  /.  e.  those  that  came  with  the  patron- 
age of  the  Vaish?zavites  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty  with  the  boar  as  their 
royal  emblem  and  (b)  the  5'aivites  or  Chovvur  Grilmakkar  (villagers  of  Siyh) 
who  readily  accepted  the  ASaivite  teachings  from  the  Chera,  Chola  and  Pandya 
kings  that  followed  the  Chaiukyas.  They  included  in  all  64  Gramanis  which 
in  many  cases  were  only  families.  Of  these  not  more  than  ten  belong  to  modern 
Travancore.  These  Gramams  constituted  a  regular  autocracy  with  four  Ta/is 
or  administrative  bodies  having  their  head-quarters  at  Cranganore.  It  'appears 
that  a  Raja  or  PerumS-Z,  as  he  was  called,  from  the  adjoining  Chera  kingdom, 
including  the  present  Districts  of  Salem  and  Coimbatore,  was,  as  an  improvedr 
arrangement,  invited  to  rule  for  a  duodecennial  period  and  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed, whether  by  the  lapse  of  time  or  by  a  formal  act  of  the  Brahmin  owner:*, 
it  is  not  known.  The  Ch^ra  Viceroys  by  virtue  of  their  isolation  from  their  own 
fatherland  had  then  to  arrange  for  marital  alliances  being  made,  as  best  they  could, 
wqth  the  highest  indigenous  caste,  the  Nampufiris,  the  males  consorting  with 
>Sudra  women.  The  matriarchal  form  of  inheritance  was  thus  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. Certain  tracts  of  Kerala,  however,  continued  under  direct  Brahmin  sover- 
eignty of  which  the  E^appaHi  chief  is  almost  the  only  surviving  representative. 

Sub-divisions: — There  are  five  sub-divisions  among  the  Nampfltifis  which 
may  be  referred  to  in  order. 

1.  The  Tampurahkal: — This  is  the  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  name  Samra^ 
and  has  probable  reference  to  temporal  as  much  as  to  secular  sovereignty.  Of  the 
two  TampurakkaZ  families  in  South  Malabar,  Kalpancheri  and  Azhv^ncher/ 
the  latter  alone  now  remains.  As  spiritual  Samra^s  (sovereigns)  they  are  entitled 
to  (1)  BhadrS,sanam  or  the  highest  position  in  an  assembly,  (2)  Brahma- 
samra(7yam  or  lordship  over  Brahmins  (3)  Brahmavarchasa  or  authority 
in  Vedic  lore  and  consequent  sanctity  and  (4)  Sarvamanyam  or  universal  ac- 
Jcnowledgment  of  reverence. 

Once  in  six  years,  the  Azhv3.ncheri  TampurakkaZ  is  invited  by  the  Tra- 
vancore Maha  Raja  who  accords  him  the  highest  honours  and  pays  him  the  homage 
of  a  Sash^anganamaskar-am  (prostration-obeisance.)  The  spiritual  powers  of 
these  Samra^s  must  have  at  the  time  been  so  respect-compelling,  and  even  now 
they  form  a  very  saintly  class  in  all  Malabar,  Though  considered  higher  than  all 
other  sub-divisions  of  Nampiitiris,  they  form  with  the  Adhyas  an  endogamous 
community. 

2.  Adhyas: — They  form  8  families  f  called  Ash ^a^Z  Ay  as  an!  are  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  be  descended  from  the  eight  sons  of  a  great  Brahmin  sage  who 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna.  But  as  they  belong  to  separate  Go tr as  and 
do  not  constitute  exogamous  sections,  the  tradition  does  not  seem  reliable.  The 
fund  of  accumulated  spirituality  inherited  from  remote  ancestors,  is  considered  to 
be  so  large  that  sacrifices  (Yagas)  as  well  as   V3,naprastha  and  SanyS,sa  (the 

^'  General  CLinningham's  Ancient  Geogtapfiy  of  India. 

t  Known  by  the  mnemonic  formula  Kalamechiikuluchempamuri  ve(  (a.    Their  names  arc  (i)  Kalankanf am, 
(2)Me;3tt6;,  C3)Chattur,  (4)Kulukki;llCir,p(s)Chemmanga(u,  (6)Paliir,  (7)  M  uri  ngiit  t  il  an.1  (8)  V«nangalln  r. 
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two  last  stages  of  the   Brahmin's  life")  are  reckoned  as  being  supererogatory  for  chap,  xi, 
even  the   last  in  descent.     They   are,  however,  very  strict  in  the  observance  of 
religious  ordinances  and  engage  themselves  constantly  in  the  reverent  study  of 
Hindu  scriptures. 

The  Tantris  are  A^^^yas  with  temple-administration  as  their  specialized 
function.  They  are  the  constituted  Gurus  of  the  temple-priests  and  are  the 
final  authorities  in  all  matters  of  temple-ritual. 

(3)  Visishta  Namputiris: — They  are  of  two  classes,  Agnihotris  and  Bha^ 
^atiris.  The  Agnihotris  are  the  ritualists  and  are  of  three  kinds,  (1)  Akki- 
ttiz-is  (those  who  have  performed  the  Agnich&yanayaga), (2)  the  A  dtiris,  (those 
who  have  done  the  ceremony  of  Agny^dhana),  and  (3)  Ch6matiris  (those  who 
have  performed  the  Soma  sacrifice).  The  Bha/fatiris  are  the  philosophers  and 
are,  in  a  spirit  of  judicious  economy  that  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  all  early 
caste-proscriptions,  actually  prohibited  from  trenching  on  the  province  of  the 
Agnih6tris.  They  study  Tarkka  (Logic),  V^d&nta  (Keligious  Philosophy  or 
Theology),  Yyakarana  (Grammar),  Mim^msa  (Ritualism),  Bha^^a,  from  which 
they  receive  their  name,  and  Prabhftkara,  which  are  the  six  sciences  of  the  early 
Namputiris.  They  were  the  great  religious  teachers  of  Malabar  and  had  always 
a  large  number  of  disciples  about  them.  Under  this  head  come  the  VS,dhy&rs 
or  heads  of  V^dic  Schools  of  which  there  are  two,  one  at  Trichur  in  Cochin  and  the 
other  at  Tirun^vai  in  British  Malabar,  the  six  Vaidikas*  or  the  expounders  of 
the  caste-canons  and  the  Smfi.rtasf  who  preside  at  the  Sm^rtavichdrams  or 
the  socio-moral  tribunals  of  Brahminical  Malabar. 

(4)  Samanyas: — They  form  the  Nampiitiri  proletariat  from  whom  the  study 
of  the  V^ da  is  all  that  is  expected.  They  take  up  the  study  of  the  Mantrav^da 
(mystic  enchantment),  PAi^a  (temple-ritual),  reciting  the  sacred  accounts  of  the 
Avatar  as  and  astrology. 

(5)  Jatimatras: — The  eight  leading  physician-familiesof  Malabar  J  or  Ash  ta- 
vaidyas  are,  by  an  inexcusable  misuse  of  language,  called  6^atim&tras  or  nomi- 
nal NampAtiris.  The  class  of  Namptitiris,  called  Yfi,trakaZikk^r  (corrup- 
tion of  A^astrakaZikkar),  also  comes  under  this  head.  They  are  believed  to  be  the 
Brahmins  who  accepted  the  profession  of  arms  from  their  great  founder.  Those 
that  actually  received  the  territory  from  the  hands  of  Parasurama,  called  Gra- 
mani  Namputiris  or  Gramani  A.dhya.s,  are  also  (ratim^tras.  They  were 
the  virtual  sovereigns  of  their  respective  lands.  The  physicians,  the  soldiers  and 
the  landed  kings,  having  other  duties  to  perform,  were  not  able  to  devote  all  their 
timeto  Vedic  recitations.  The  Mutalmura  or  the'first  study  was,  of  course,  gone 
through.  In  course  of  time  this  fact  was  unfortunately  taken  by  the  religious  con- 
science of  the  people  to  lower  the  Brahmins  who  were  deputed  under  the  scheme 
of  ParasurA.ma  for  special  functions  in  the  service  of  the  nation,  in  the  scale  of  the 
NampAtiri  society  and  to  mean  a  formal  prohibition  as  of  men  unworthy  to  be 
engaged  in  Y^dic  study.     The  fatal  ir'ony  involved  in  such  a  result  is  obvious. 

Papagrastas  are  the  Nampdtiris  who  are  supposed  to  have  questioned 
the  divine  nature  of  ParasurS.ma.     The  tfrilparisha  Mussus  who  too  are 

•  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Illams  of  thesixVaidikas:— (i)  Taikkai,  (a)  Kapp2inga/,  (3)  Pantal,  (4)  Petumpateppu, 
(S)  Kaimukku  and  (6)  Cherumukku. 

t  The  Smartas  are  (i)  Pa«aohch6mayar,  (2)  Muttamana  Bhattatiri,  (3)  VeJ/aikkaHu  Bha«atin",  (4)  Natuva«u  Pu(avar 
(S)  Iruvachchi  Putavar  and  (6)  MeppaJIl  Namputiri. 

X  The  names  of  their  Illams  are  (i)  Pulamantol,  {i)  Ku«anch«ri,  (3)Alattur,  (4)Taikka<,  (5)  EJ^fattu  Taikkat,  (6)  V^Jilr. 
C7)   Chtra^aman  (8)  and  Karanto/S. 
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CBAP.  XI.    Brahmins  who  have  received  gifts  of  land  from  Parasur^ma,  the  Nampiiis,  the 
PARA.  215.   Panniyflr  Gr^makkir  andthe  PayyannAr  Gr^makkdr  or  the  Ammuvans 

(uncles)  so  called  from  their  matriarchal  system  of  inheritance,  form  other  sections 

ofNarapAtiris  that  may  be  passingly  referred  to. 

Anthropometry: — Mr.  Fawcett  in  his  Bulletin  on  the  Namp  Atiris  has  recorded 
the  following  anthropometrical  measurements  as  the  average  of  25  observations. 


Centimetres. 

Centimetres. 

Height 

162-3 

Cephalic  width 

. . 

14-6 

Span 

1700 

Cephalic  index 

, . 

76-3 

Cheat 

83-7 

Bigoniac 

.. 

10-6 

Mid-finger 

10-5 

Bizygomatic    . . 

.. 

13-2 

Shoulders 

40-7 

MaxUlo-zygomatic 

index     . . 

80-4 

Hips 

26-2 

Nasal  height     . . 

.. 

4-9 

Left  foot,  length 

24-5 

Nasal  width     . . 

. . 

3-7 

Cephalic  length 

19-2 

Nasal  index     . . 

.. 

7&-& 

General  appearance. — The  Nampdtiris  are  a  fair-skinned  race  with  fine 
features.  They  have  their  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top  of  their  head  more  to  the  front 
than  behind  and  in  the  light  of  other  evidence  to  show  that  the  earliest  Brahmins 
represented  in  Southern  India  by  the  Mukkanias  and  Chozhias  are  front-tufted,* 
the  tradition  ofParasurama  having  changed  the  position  of  the  tuft  of  his  new- 
ly brought  Brahmins  only  means  that  the  top-tufted  Brahmins  were  introduced 
into  a  country  where  back-tuft  was  the  practice  or  possibly  whose  adjoining  terri- 
tories were  filled  with  Brahmins  who  had  altered  their  tuft  from  the  top  to  the 
back  in  deference  to  the  custom  of  the  rest  of  the  population  who  grow  their  hair 
0,8  it  grew.  The  alteration  of  the  tuft  by  the  founder  himself  and  for  a  national 
purpose  was  evidently  a  fiction  intended  to  reconcile  a  top-tufted  with  a  back- 
tufted  people  who  too  were  soon  brought  under  the  dominating  influence  of  the 
Brahminical  example.  The  Nampdtiris  are  passionate  growers  of  finger-nails 
which  are  in  some  cases  more  than  a  foot  long  and  serve  several  useful  purposes. 
In  connection  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  Nampfi^tiri,  it  has  to  be  said 
that  there  is  about  his  good  old  person  and  his  quaint-looking  dress  and  jewelry, 
a  Satvic  (mild  and  guileless)  beautj^  which  the  eye  delights  to  dwell  on. 

Clothing. — As  in  everything  else,  the  Namplitiri  is  orthodox  even  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  Locally  manufactured  cloths  are  alone  purchased  and  Indian 
publicists  who  deplore  the  crashing  of  indigenous  industries  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  may  congratulate  the  K^ra^a  Brahmins  in  their  protectionist  habits, 
and  recognize  them  as  practical  economists  of  a  high  order.  Silk  and  coloured  cloths 
are  not  worn  by  either  sex.  The  mode  of  dressing  is  peculiar.  That  of  the 
males  is  known  as  Ta^^u^ukkuka.  Unlike  the  NS,yar  dress  which  the  Nampii- 
tiris  wear  during  other  than  religious  hours,  the  cloth  worn  has  a  portion  passing 
between  the  thighs  and  tucked  in  at  the  front  and  behind  with  the  front  portion 
arranged  into  a  number  of  characteristic  re-duplications.  Among  the  NampAtiri 
women  there  are  two  styles  of  dressing,  Okkum  KoZuttum  vachchu^ukkuka 
for  the  Adhyans  and  N^orin^rufukkuka  for  the  ordinary  Nampfitiris.  The 
half- jacket  known  as  Ravukka  (bodice)  is  a  recent  introduction  into  the  toilette 
of  South  Indian  women,  and  has,  as  may  be  expected,  not  yet  found  acceptance 
among  theNampiltiris.  The  Nampiitiri  uses  wooden  shoes,  but  never  of  leather. 
Undyed  cloths  form  the  daily  wear  of  the  Namplitiri  women  audit  is  interesting 
to  note  that  all  Brahmin  women  during  a  Yaggnsiva  (sacrifice)  when,  as  on  other 
ceremonials,  all  recent  introductions  are  given  up  in  favour  of  the  old  however 

*  Witness  the  flowing  hair  of  the  Todas  and  other  hill  tribes  who  had  no  Choulasamskaram  and  had  no  tuft. 
According  to  a  book  called  Sivavakkiam  written  about  3  centuries  ago  thcKu^utni,  mantrams,  and  Va/amozhi  (Sanskrit^  wer« 
gifts  frotp  the  Brahmins. 
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eeemingly  crude,  wear  dyeless  cloths.  This  shows  that  white  was  the  colour  o£  c;aAF.  xr. 
the  early  Aryan  woman's  dress  and  adds  its  share  of  support  to  the  suggestion  ^ama..  215 
that  the  Nampdtirisare  the  representatives  of  the  unadulterated  early  Brahmins, 

Ornaments: — Beyond  plain  finger-rings  which  he  puts  on  in  less  than  3  or  4, 
and']fclassu  (golden  amulet  attached  to  the  waist-string),  the  Namputiri  wears 
no  ornaments.  His  ears  are  bored,  but  no  ear-rings  are  worn  unless  he  is  an 
Agnih6tri  when  Kunc?alams  (ear- pendants)  of  an  elongated  pattern  are  used. 
The  ornaments  of  theNamputiri  women  have  several  peculiarities.  Gold-bracelets 
are,  as  it  were,  proscribed  even  for  the  most  wealthy.  Hollow  bangles  of  brass  or 
bell-metal  for  the  ordinary  NampAtir-is  and  of  solid  silver  for  the  Adhya 
Nampdtiris  are  the  ones  in  use.  The  Chuttu,  an  old  and,  modernly  speaking, 
uncouth  piece  of  jewel,  is  their  ear-ornament.  A  peculiar  kind  o£  necklace  called 
Cherutali  is  also  worn  and  beneath  this  the  Adhya  women  wear  three  garlands 
of  Man  is  or  gold  pieces,  along  with  other  jewels  known  as  Kasum^la,  Plitt^li 
and  Kazhuttila.  The  Namp  fit  iris  do  not  bore  their  noses,  nor  wear  any  nose- 
ring and  in  this  respect  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  N^yar  women.  But 
the  Nay  ar  woman  in  her  turn  differs  from  her  East  Coast  sister  in  keeping  at 
least  the  septum  of  the  nose  undrilled.  Unlike  in  the  other  Coast,  no  restriction  is 
placed  on  the  use  of  ornaments  by  Namputiri  widows  beyond  the  removal  of 
the  Tili.  Tattooing  is  taboo  to  the  Namputiri  woman.  The  horizontal  Saivite 
marks  with  Vibhuti  or  holy  ashes  and  the  vertical  Vaishwavite  marks  with 
Gopichandana  are  used.  The  women  put  on  three  horizontal  lines  of  sandal- 
wood-paste  after  bath.  These  marks  take  a  crescentic  shape  (AmpiZikkuri)  in 
the  case  o{  Adhja  women.  The  Kunkumaor  red  powder  used  in  other  countries 
as  a  caste-mark  for  the  fore-head  is  never  employed  by  the  Namputiri  women. 
Turmeric  powder  as  a  cosmetic  wash  for  the  face  is  also  not  in  vogue.  Mr.  Fawcett 
says  that  on  festive  occasions  turmeric  is  used  by  the  Brahmins  of  Malabar.  But 
this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  usage  in  Travancore.  Eyesalves  are  applied  and  could 
be  seen  extending  as  dark  lines  up  to  the  ears  on  either  side.* 

Habitation: — A  Namputiri's  house,  as  is  the  house  of  every  other  native 
of  Malabar,  stands  within  a  large  compound  of  its  own.  Each  house  has 
its  own  name  by  which  the  members  are  known,  and  is  called  by  the  generic 
title  of  '  Illam',  the  term  used  by  Brahmins,  or  '  Mana,'  which  is  the  reveren- 
tial expression  of  the  A^lidras  and  other  classes.  Illam  is  a  Telugu  and  Mana  a 
Canarese  word.  Sometimes,  the  two  words  are  found  combined  in  one  name,  e.  g. 
I^amana  Illam.  In  the  compound  that  surrounds  this  house,  trees,  such  as  the 
tamarind,  the  mango,  the  jack  and  laurel,  grow  in  shady  luxuriance.  The  area  of  the 
compound  is  very  extensive  ;  in  fact,  no  house  in  Malabar  is  surrounded  by  a  more 
picturesque  Or  a  more  spacious  garden  than  that  of  the  Namptitiri  Brahmin. 
Plantains  of  all  varieties  are  cultivated,  ani  yams  of  various  kinds  and  peas,  in 
their  respective  seasons.  A  tank  is  an  inseparable  accompaniment  and,  in  most 
Namputiri  houses,  there  are  three  or  four  of  them,  the  largest  being  used  for 
bathing  and  the  others  for  general  and  kitchen  lavatory  purposes.  "Whenever  there 
is  a  temple  of  any  importance  anywhere  near  at  hand,  the  NampCitiri  may  pre- 
fer to  bathe  in  the  tank  attached  to  it,  but  his  favourite  gh4t  is  always  the  tank  near 
his  home  and  owned  by  him.  Wells  are  never  used  for  bathing  and  hot -water  bath 
is  also  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  as  plunging  in  a  natural  reservoir  would  alone 
confer  the  requisite  ablutional  purity.  Towards  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
house  is  located  the  Sarpakklvu  or  the  snake-abode,  one  of  the  indispensables 

»    "The  Naraburi  women  once  a  week  lannoint  their  body  with  cocoanut  oil  or  the  white  of  an  egg."    Dr.  Day  has 
Written  much  that  is  grotesquely  wrong;  but  this  passes  them  all.i 
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csiAP.  XI.  of  a  Malabar  house.  The  K4vu  is  either  an  artificial  jungle  grown  on  purpose 
PAAA..  215.  in  a  part  of  each  compound  or  a  relic  recording  the  unreclaimed  primeval  jungle 
which  every  part  of  Malabar  once  was.  The  cluster  of  trees  and  bushes  in 
this  Kavu  lends  an  additional  picturesqueness  to  the  entire  home.  Eight  in  the 
centre  of  the  K&vu  is  the  carved  image  in  granite  of  the  cobra  ;  and  se"\4eral 
flesh-and-blood  representatives  of  that  figure  haunt  the  house  as  if  in  recognition 
of  the  memorial  raised.  Within  the  centre  of  this  compound  i&  situated  the  1 11  am 
or  Man  a  and  a  costly  habitat  it  certainly  is  in  most  cases.  All  the  houses 
used  to  be  until  recently  thatched  as  against  the  scorching  heat  of  the  tropical  sun 
which  a  tiled  house  could  only  aggravate.  In  form  it  is  essentially  a  square 
building  and  consists  of  several  court-yards  in  the  centre,  with  rooms  on  all  sides. 
On  the  east  or  west  of  the  court-yard,  a  room  having  the  space  of  two  ordinary 
rooms  is  made  up  and  serves  as  a  drawing  chamber  and  the  dormitory  of  the  un- 
married members  of  the  house.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  zenana  to  the  stranger. 
Eight  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  visitor's  room,  beyond  the  central  court-yard 
is  the  Arappura,  a  massive  wood-work  where  the  valuables  of  the  NampAtiri 
are  preserved.  On  either  side  of  this  are  two  rooms,  one  of  which  serves  as  a 
store-house  of  household  and  other  materials  and  the  other  as  a  bed-room.  The 
kitchen  is  situated  adjoining  the  visitor's  room  and  is  tolerably  spacious.  In  the 
front  which  generally  is  the  east  of  the  house,  is  a  spacious  yard,  square  and  flat 
and  leading  up  to  it  is  a  flight  of  steps  generally  made  of  granite.  These  granite 
steps  lead  to  a  gate-house  where  the  servants  of  the  house  keep  watch  in  the  night 
and  generally  consisting  of  a  single  room  and  some  open  space  adjoining.  The  whole 
house  proper  is  built  of  wood,  particularly  the  Arappura.  The  houses  are  sub- 
stantially constructed  and  though  now  looking  antiquated  have  a  classical  appear- 
ance all  their  own.  To  the  north-east,  is  theGds^ala  or  the  cow-shed  where  large 
numbers  of  oxen  and  cows  are  housed.  The  furniture  of  the  Nampfitiriis  extreme- 
ly scanty.  There  are  several  cots,  some  made  of  coir  and  others  of  planks  of  wood. 
The  Kurmasana  is  his  devotional  seat,  and  consists  of  a  jack-plank  wrought 
after  the  manner  of  a  tortoise.  Other  seats  too,  shaped  round  or  oblong,  are  used 
and  no  Brahmin  addresses  himself  to  his  meal  without  being-  seated  on  one  of 
them.  Every  Brahmin  visitor  is  offered  one  and  is  even  pressed  to  sit  on  it.  When 
the  writer  went  to  a  Brahmin  house  at  KS.la^i,  the  native  village  of  ^Samkar^- 
chirya,  and  wished  the  hosts  not  to  trouble  themselves  about  a  seat  for  him,  he 
was  told  that  the  contact  of  a  Brahmin's  nates  with  the  floor  was  harmful  to  the 
house.  Hanging  cots  attached  to  the  ceiling  by  chains  of  iron  are  quite  common 
things  ina  Namplitiri's  Illam,  especially  in  the  bed-room.  Skins  of  spotted 
deer,  used  to  sit  on  during  prayers,  also  from  part  of  the  NampAtiri's  furnitare. 

Laws  of  inherita7ice: — The  eldest  male  member  inherits  the  property  and 
administers  all  affairs,  and  a  Nampfitiri  household  may  be  taken  to  represent  a 
condition  intermediate  between  the  impartible  matriarchal  form  of  the  N4yars 
and  the  divided  patriarchal  form  of  the  other  coast.  The  eldest  son  alone  marries 
and  enters  into  the  scheme  of  family  perpetuation. .  The  authority  for  this  pro- 
cedure seems  to  be  verse  106  of  Manu  "Immediately  on  the  birth  of  his  first 
born,  a  man  is  the  father  of  a  son  and  is  free  from  the  debt  to  the  manes,  that 
(son)  therefore  is  worthy  (to  receive)  the  whole  estate."  And  "that  son  alone  on 
whom  he  throws  his  debt  and  through  whom  he  obtains  immediately  is  begotten 
for  (the  fulfilment  of)  the  law,  all  the  rest  they  consider  the  offspring  of  desire." 
The  next  verse  sets  forth  the  application  of  this  authority  in  clearer  light.  "As  a 
father  (supports)  his  sons  so  let  the  eldest  support  his  younger  brothers  and  so 
let  them  also  in  accordance  with  the  law  behave,  to  wards  their  eldest  brother  as  sons 

3w 
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(behave)  towards  their  father."     The  accepted  practice  as  well  as  the  recognized 
principle  among  the  Namputiris  seem  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  directions   pa»a.  215 
expounded  by  the  great  Law-giver,     At  the  same  time,  the  explanation  for  quite  a 
different  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  Brahmins  outside  Malabar  is  not  far  to 
seek.     The  conditions  of  living  were  probably  not  everywhere  so  fa,vourable  as 
on  this  coast,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  increasing  population,  the  dissolution 
of  the  joint-family  and  the  consequent  stimulation  of  individual  responsibility 
appeared  to  afford  greater  promise  and  were  not  without  justification  in  the  com- 
prehensive Co4e  of  Manu.     He  again  says: — "Either  let  them  thus  live  togetjier 
or  apart  if  (each)  desires  to  (gain)  spiritual  merit ;  for  by  (their  living)  separate 
(their)  merit  increases,  hence  separation  is  meritorious."    For  reasons  already  sug- 
gested, this  alternative  system  did  not  yends'  itgelf  necessary  to  the  settlers  in  the 
favoured  land  of  Parasur^ma  who  in  their  cis-gh^tian  isolation  were  even  un- 
aware of  them, 

In  certain  respects  the  NampAtiri  system,  where  the  management  of  family 
property  descends  in  the  male  line  in  the  order  of  age,  no  matter  whether  a  person 
is  married  or  not,  is  even  superior  to  the  English  law  of  primogeniture  to  which 
it  is  the  nearest  Indian  approach.  Here  is  avoided  the  devolution  of  family  cares 
and  responsibilities  On  immature  heirs  leading  to  impaired  eflS.ciency,  even  when 
senior  male  members,  who  are  to  be  life-bachelors  and  have  no  less  a  natural  right 
than  the  minor  son  of  a  deceased  brother,  are  available  to  manage  the  household. 
In  default  of  male  issue,  the  last  surviving  girl  is  ma,de  over  in  marriage  with  all 
her  patrimony  by  a  ceremony  called  'Sarvasvad^nam,'  after  which  the  sourin-law 
assumes  the  place  of  the  son  and  takes  and  hands  down  the  name  of  his  wife's 
family. 

Food  and  drink : — The  food  of  the  Namputiz-i  is  extremely  simple.  As 
Camoens  said, 

"  To  crown  their  meal,  no  meanest  life  expires, 
Pulse,  fruit  and  herb  alone  their  food  recjuires/' 

He  has  of  course  his  favourites,  sourness  and  sweetness  being  their  determining 
factors.  Pungency  is  dreaded.  Grhee  is  not  in  great  requisition,  Gingelly  oil  never 
enters  his  kitchen.*  Milk  is  not  taken  except  as  porridge,  which,  as  a  special  prepar- 
ation goes  by  the  name  of  Prathaman  (firgft).  A  bolug-like  preparation  of  boiled 
rice-flour  with  cocoanut  scrapings  called  Kozhakka^^a  is  in  great  favour  and  is 
known  as  Parasur-fi.ma's  palaha/-am  or  the  light  refreshment  originally  prescribed 
by  Parasur9,ma.  The  conji  or  rice  gruel  is  the  Namptitiri's  favourite  luncheon. 
Served  with  the  usual  accessories,  it  is  considered  a  very  agreeable  drink  and,  by  the 
free  diaphoresis  that  it  induces,  gives  a  lightness  and  after-coolness  to  the  system 
which  no  partaker  fails  to  appreciate.  The  NampAtiri  rarely  takes  cold  drinks. 
His  drinking  water,  boiled  and  flavoured  with  coriander,  cummin  seeds,  &c.,  forms 
by  itself  a  nicety.  At  home  the  Namputiri  G-rzhastha  acts  according  to  the 
strictest  canons  of  his  caste  and  sect.  The  wife  serveshim  his  meals  if  he  is  absolute- 
ly alone  and  by  way  of  taking  charge  of  the  leaf  on  which  he  has  eaten  holds  it  by 
the  right  hand,  the  husband  touching  it  by  the  left,  befpre  he  rises  from  his  seat. 

Occupations: — The  traditional  function  of  each  of  the  8  classes  of  Nampu- 
ti  r-  i s  has  been  already  referred  to.  Service  in  temples,  unless  very  remunerative,  does 
not  attract  the  Namptitiri.  Teaching  as  a  means  to  living  is  rank  heterodoxy. 
And  if  anywhere  JManu's  dictum  to  the  Brahmin  '  Never  serve'  is  strictly  observed, 

o    Mr.  Fawcett's  description  of  Uppen  as  a  curry  of  cliopped  vegetables,  fried  in  gliee  cocoanut  or  gingelly  oil  and 
seasoned  with  sesamum  salt  and  jaggery  is  not  accurate. 
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it  is  in  Malabar.     Judging  from  the  records  left  by  travellers,  they  used  to  be  se- 

PARA..  215.  lected  by  kings  as  messengers  during  times  of  war.  Says  Barbosa  speaking  of  the 
Nampiitiris,  " These  are  the  messengers  who  go  on  the  road  from  one  kingdom 
to  another  with  letters  and  money  and  merchandise ;  because  they  pass  in  safety 
without  any  one  molesting  them  even  though  the  king  may  be  at  war.  These  Brah- 
mins are  well  read and  possess  many  books  and  are  learned  and  masters  of 

many  arts  ;  and  so  the  kings  honour  them  as  such."  As  the  pre-historic  heirs  to  the 

entire  land  of  Kerala,  the  Namputiris  live  on  agriculture.     But  inefficiency  in 

adaptation  to  changing  environments  operates  as  a  severe  handicap  in  the  race  for 

progressive  affluence  for  which  the  initial  equipment  was  exceptionally  favourable, 

The  difficulties  incidental  to  an  effete  landlordism  have  contributed  to  making  the 

Namputiris  a  litigious  population  and  the  ruinous  scale  of  expenditure  necessary 

for  the  disposal  of  a  girl,  be  it  of  the  most  plebeian  kind,  has  brought  their  general 

prosperity  to  a  very  low  level.    The  feeling  of  responsible  co-operation  on  the  part 

of  the  unmarried  males  of  a  Namptitiri  household  in  the  interests  of  the  family 

is  fast  decaying  ;  old  maide.ns  are  increasing-  and  the  lot  of  the  average  Narapl^tiri 

man  and  more  especially  woman,  is  yejy  hard  indeed.     As  matters  now  stand,  the 

traditional  hospitality  of  the  Hindu  kings  of  Malabar  which,  fortun^t^ely  for  them, 

has  not  yet  relaxed  is  the  only  sustenance  and  support  of  the  ordinary  Namputiri 

Brahmin. 

Magic,  Sorcery,  i^-c.-^In  the  Chapter  on  Religion  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  position  of  magic  and  sorcery  in  people's  minds  in  Malabar.  According  to 
Kera/olpatti,  the  institution  ofMantraviidaor  sorcery  was,  along  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  two  Unes  of  temples,  one  along  the  Coast  dedicated  to  Bhagavati, 
and  the  other  along  the  mountain-ridges  to  ASasta,  intended  by  the  great  Par-a- 
surama  to  save  his  newly  reclaimed  country  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. 
MantravUdam  is  of  two  kinds,  benign  (Sanmantram)  and  malign  (Durman- 
tram).  12  families  were  initiated  into  this  occult  science  and  were  known  as  the 
Dvadasasampradayins  of  Malabar.  * 

The  powers  these  sorcerers  are  reputed  to  exercise,  are  (1)  Uchchailana 
(exorcism),  (2)  Marana  (destruction),  (3)  Stambhana  (stupefaction),  (4)  Mo- 
ll ana  (enticement,  as  for  love),  (5)  Vasikarana  (subjection  of  another's  will  to  that 
of  one's  own)  and(6)  Vidvesharaa  (estrangement  of  loving  people) .  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  easy  feats  and  are  believed  to  be  very  rarely  practised  even  by  the  skilled 
on  account  of  their  grievous  sinfulness.  The  Mantravadi  cannot  be  overscru- 
pulous in  the  matter  of  performing  his  function,  lest  he  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
"  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard."  The  forms  of  goroery  familiar  to  the  people  of 
Malabar  are  of  three  kinds: — (1)  Kaivi sham  or  poisoning  food  by  incantations, 
(2)  the  employment  of  Ku^dchchattan,  a  mysteriously-working  mischievous  imp, 
and  (3)  setting  up  spirits  to  ht^unt  men  and  their  houses  and  cause  illness  of  all 
kinds. 

The  most  mischievous  imp  of  Malabar  demonology  is  an  annoying  quip- 
loving  little  spirit,  as  black  as  night,  and  about  the  size  and  nature  of  a  well-nour- 
ished twelve-year-old  boy.  Some  people  say  that  they  have  seen  hiwi  vis-a-vis 
having  a  forelock.  The  nature  and  extent  of  its  capacity  for  evil  almost  beggars 
description.  There  are  Namputiris.  in  Malabar  to  whom  these  are  as  so  many 
missiles  which  they  may  throw  at  any  body  they  choose.  They  are,  like  Shakes- 
peare's Ariel,  little  active  things  and  most  willing  slaves  of  the  master  under  whom 
they  happen  to  be  placed.     Their  victim  suffers  from  unbearable  agony.    His  clothes 

»    Chidvilasaj-ati,  the  author  of  Samkaravi^ya,  had  good  reason  to  call  Kerata  "  Mohanastambhanadyanani  Vidyanaman- 
kiirasthalam"  or  the  place  where  Mohana,  Stambhana,  &c.  arose. 
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take  fire,  his  food  turns  into  ordure,  his  beverages  become  urine,  stones  fall  like 

showers  on  all  sides  of  him,  but  curiously  not  one  on  him,  and  his  bed  becomes  a  ^aba.  ai5. 

literal  bed  of  thorns.   He  feels  in  fact  a  lost  man.  In  this  way,  with  grim  delight  to 

itself  and  with  melancholy  interest  to  the  looker-on,  the  spirit  continues  to  torment 

his  victim  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.     But  with  all  this  annoying  mischief,  Ku^^i- 

chchSrttan  or  Boy- Satan,  as  the  word  may  be  translated,  does  no  serious  harm. 

He  oppresses  and  harasses,  but  never  injures.    A  celebrated  Brahmin  of  Changana- 

cheri  is  said  to  own  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  Ch^ttans.  House-hold  articles 

and  jewelry  of  value  may  be  left  in  the  premises  of  the  homes  guarded  by  ChS,ttan 

and  no  thief  dares  to  lay  his  hand  on  them.     The  invisible  sentry  keeps  diligent 

watch  over  his  master's  property  and  has  unchecked  powers  of  movement  in  any 

medium.     As  remuneration  for  all  these  services,  the  Ch4ttan  demands  nothing 

but  food,  but  that  in  a  large  measure.    If  starved,  the  Chat  tans  would  not  hesitate 

to  remind  the  master  of  their  power,  but  if  ordinarily  cared  for,  they  would  be  his 

most  willing  drudges.   By  nature,  Ch&ttanis  more  than  a  malevolent  spirit.  As  a 

safe-guard  against  the  infinite  power  secured  for  the  n^a  ster  by  this  Kiu  ^^ichchattan, 

it  is  laid  down  that  malign  acts  committed  through  his  instrumentality  recoil  on 

the  prompter  who  dies  either  childless  or  after  a  frightful  physical  and  mental  agony. 

Another  method  of  oppressing  humanity  believed  to  be  in  the  power  of  sor- 
cerers is  to  make  men  and  women  possessed  with  spirits;  here  too  women  being  more 
subject  to  their  evil  influence  than  men.  Delayed  puberty,  permanent  sterility  and 
still-births  are  not  uncommon  ills  of  a  devil-possessed  woman.  Sometimes  the 
spirits  sought  to  be  exorcised  refuse  to  leave  the  body  of  the  victim  unless  the 
sorcerer  promises  them  a  habitation  in  his  own  house-compound  and  arranges  for 
daily  offerings  being  given.  This  is  agreed  to'  as  a  matter  of  unavoidable  necessity 
and  money  and  lands  are  conferred  upon  the  MantravadiNamptitiri  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

Manners  and  customs  in  general: — The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Nampu- 
tiris  differ  from  those  of  the  other  communities  in  several  marked  particulars. 
They  go  by  the  specific  name  of  Ker  aZS,chfi.ras  which,  to  the  casual  foreigner,  are  so 
many  Anachi  ?'as  or  mal-observances,  but  to  the  sympathetic  student  are  not  more 
perhaps  than  unique  Ach^ras.  As  the  verse  goes,  (Anyatr§,charanabhavAt 
Anach^raitismrz'tah)  "Theyare  An ^c haras  (mal-observances)  because  they  are 
not  Achar-as  (observances)  elsewhere."  They  are  64  in  number  and  according  to 
KeraZdlpatti  were  instituted  on  purpose  by  /S'amkarfi.charya. 

Of  these  64Acharas,  about  60  will  be  found  peculiar  to  Malabar.  They  may 
be  grouped  into  six  main  classes  and  a  few  words  regarding  each  may  be  interesting. 

(1)  Peesonal  hygiene; — Bathing  is  one  of  the  most  important  religious  duties 
ofall  Hindus  and  of  Brahmins  in  particular.  A  Namputir-i  only  wants  an  excuse  for 
bathing.  Every  Namptiifiri  bathes  twice  a  day  at  least,  sometimes  oftener.  But  it 
is  prohibited  before  sun-rise,  after  which  a  bath  ceases  to  be  a  religious  rite  on  the 
other  Coast.  The  use  of  a  covering  waist-cloth,  during  bath,  private  or  pubHc,  his 
langoti  excepted,  is  also  prohibited.  This  injunction  runs  distinctly  counter  to 
that  of  the  Stitrakiras  who  say  'Na  Yivasanah  S  nay  at' or 'Bathe  not  with- 
out clothing'.  The  fastidious  sense  of  bath-purity  occasionally  takes  the  form  of 
a  regular  mania  and  receives  the  not  inapt  description  of  G^alappisS-chu  or  pos- 
session by  a  water-devil  which  would  perpetually  raise  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
required  degree  of  personal  purity  has  been  secured  by  the  bath  in  question.  And 
never  unless  under  extreme  physical  incapacity  does  aNampiitiri  forbear  to  bathe 
at  least  once  a  day. 
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CHAP.  XX.  2.     Eating; — The  rules  about  food,  either  regarding  the  cooking  or  the  eating 

FAB.A,.  215.  of  it  are  very  religiously  observed.     Absolute  fasting  is  unknown  in  Malabar. 

3.  Worship  of  the  Gods  and  the  Manes  : — The  mode  of  worshiping  the  Gods 
and  prayers  for  the  Souls  of  the  departed  form  the  third  group  of  K^ra/ach&ras. 
The  anniversary  of  a  person's  death  is  regulated  not  by  the  age  of  the  Moon  at  the 
time,  but  by  the  Star,  unlike  on  the  other  coast.  Again  a  birth-pollution  has  the 
priority  to  observances  over  even  funeral  duties.  A  son  who  has  to  perform  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  his  father  is  rendered  unfit  for  that  solemn  function  by 
an  intervening  birth -pollution.  An  adopted  son  in  Malabar  is  not  as  in  other  parts 
of  India  relieved  of  the  ^Sr^ddha  obligations  to  his  natural  parents.  Sectarian 
controversies  in  regard  to  A^iva  and  Vishnu  are  strictly  tabooed.  The  establish- 
ment of  Hinduism  on  a  non-sectarian  basis  was,  it  has  been  seen,  the  sacred  mission 
of  /Samkara's  life, 

A  single  triple  string  (sacred  thread)  is  worn  irrespective  of  civil  condition. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  other  Coast  where  married  Brahmins  wear  two 
or  three  triplets.  Sprinkling  with  water  is  an  essential  purificatory  act  after  the 
use  of  the  broom.  An  isolated  rule  requires  dead  bodies  to  be  burnt  in  private 
compounds  and  not  in  consecrated  communal  sites  as  among  the  East  Coast  people. 

4.  Conduct  in  sociETr. — Chastity  is  jealously  guarded  by  the  imposition  of 
severe  ostracism  on  adulterers.  Formal  salutation  and  even  Namask&ras  and 
Anugrahas  or  prostration  before  and  blessing  by  seniors  are  proscribed.  This  is 
a  striking  point  of  diiference  between  Malabar  andL  the  rest  of  India  and  is  probably 
based  on  the  esoteric  teaching  of  Universal  Oneness. 


o 


5.  AsEAMAS  OR  STAGES  OP  LiFE. — It  is  distinctly  prescribed  that  a  Brahmin 
should  formally  conclude  the  Brahmachary^srama  and  that  presents  or  Dak- 
shinato  the  Gurus  should  be  the  crowning  act.  The  Asura  or  bride-sale  form 
of  marriage  is  prohibited — a  prohibition  which  in  the  case  of  the  Nam  put  iris  is 
absolutely  unnecessary  as  matters  now  stand.  An  injunction  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion against  the  ruinous  tyranny  of  a  bride-penalty  would  be  an  anxiously- sought 
relief  to  the  stragglings  of  many  an  indigent  birde's  father.  The  special  law  of  Mala- 
bar under  which  the  eldest  son  is  alone  entitled  to  be  married  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  incidentally.  The  anchorite  stage  too  comes  in  for  regulation  by  the 
Manu  of  Kera/a.  The  eyes  of  a  Sanystsin  should  never  rest  on  a  woman  even 
a  second.  This  rule,  which,  if  it  errs  at  all,  only  does  so  on  the  side  of  safety,  is  not 
observed  elsewhere  as  the  stage  of  a  Sany^sin  is  expected  to  be  entered  only  after 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  passions.  No  Ar^dhana  (worship)  ^Sraddhas 
are  performed  for  them  as  is  done  in  other  parts.  The  soul  of  the  Sany^si  is  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  Karma  and  the  chance  of  recurring  birth  and  has  only  to  be 
remembered  and  worshipped,  unlike  the  ordinary  (?ivan  or  the  still  enslaved 
soul  whose  salvation-interests  have  to  be  furthered  by  propitiatory  Karma  s  on  the 
part  of  its  earthly  beneficiaries. 

6.  The  Regulation  of  Women's  conduct.— Several  rules  are  enacted  for  the 
conduct  of  women  who  are  not  to  gaze  at  any  face  but  that  of  their  wedded  lord  and 
never  to  go  out  unattended.  They  are  to  wear  only  white  clothes  and  are  never  to 
pierce  their  noses  for  the  wearing  of  jewelry.  Death  on  the  husband's  funeral  pyre 
is  not  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Nampdtiri  widow  who  is  advised  to  seek  in 
the  life  of  a  self-sacrificing  SanySsi  a  sure  means  of  salvation. 

Festivals.— JJnder  this  head,  seven  important  festivals  may  be  referred  to. 

3x 
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1.  Trikketta  or  Gy^shtha.  Star:— In  the  month  of  Chingam  (August-Sep- 
tember). Food  ia  coakai  and  eaten  before  sunrise  by  all  the  married  male  members  as  r£,aA.  ais 
wellas  by  every  female  member.  Though  not  of  the  previous  day,  the  food  goes  by 
the  name  of  Trj'kk^f^a  pazhayatu  or  the  old  food  of  the  Trikketta.  day.  The 
import  of  this  festival,  when  the  specific  ordinances  of  /Samkara  against  food  cooked 
before  sunshine  are  contravened,  as  if  on  purpose,  is  not  known. 

2.  The  Makam  or  Magha  Star: — In  the  month  of  Kanni  (September-October). 
On  this  day  the  cows  in  the  house  are  decorated  with  sandal  paste  and  flowers  and 
given  various  kinds  of  sweetmeats.  The  ladies  oE  the  house  take  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  paddy,  anoint  them  with  oil  and  after  bathing  in  turmeric-water,  consecrate 
the  grains  by  the  recitation  of  certain  hymns  and  deposit  them  in  the  Ara  or  safe- 
room  o£  the  house.  If  there  are  in  the  house  any  female-members  born  under  the 
Makam  Star,  the  duty  ofparforming  the  cereniony  devolves  on  them  in  particular. 
This  is  riiUy  a  hirvest-festival  and  has  the  securing  of  food-grains  in  abundance, 
Dhi\nyasamriddhi,  for  its  temporal  object. 

3.  All  the  days  isr  the  month  of  Tulam: — (October-November).  In 
this  month,  young  unmarried  girls  bathe  before  4  A.  M.  every  day  and  worship 
Ganapati  (VighnSsvara), 

4.  Gauripuja: — In  the  month  of  Vrischikam  (November-December).  This 
is  done  on  any  selected  Monday  in  the  month.  The  ceremony  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Ammiyum  ViZakkum  Tofuka  or  "touching  the  grinding  stone  and 
lamp."  On  this  day  the  married  women  of  the  house  clean  the  grinder  and  the 
grinding  stones  and  place  a  bronze-mirror  by  its  side.  They  then  proceed  to 
worship  Gauri  whose  relation  to  A^iva  represents  to  the  Hindu  the  ideal  sweetness 
of  wedded  life. 

5.  TiRUVATiRA  or  Ar  ira  Star: — In  the  month  of  Dhanu  (December-Janu- 
ary). This  is  a  day  of  universal  festivity  and  rejoicing.  For  seven  days  before  the 
Tiruv&tira  day,  all  the  members  of  the  house  bathe  in  the  early  morning  and 
worship  iSiva.  This  bathing  is  generally  called  Tu^ichchukuZi  or  shivering-bath 
(the  season  being  then  intensely  dewy).  On  the  day  previous  to  Tiyuv§,tira,  they 
take  what  is  locally  known  as  E^^angngS,^i  (8  articles  of  food  purchased  from  the 
bazaar).  Such  a  repast  is  never  indulged  in  on  any  other  day.  The  Tiruvatira 
day  is  spent  in  the  adoration  of  »Siva  and  the  votaries  take  but  a  single  meal 
(Orikkal).  Night  vigils  are  kept  both  by  the  wife  and  the  husband  seated  before 
a  lighted  fire  which  represents  the  Sakshi  (witness)  of  Karmas  and  contracts 
(hence  the  common  term  Agnis&kshi).  They  then  chew  a  bundle  of  betel-leaves 
not  less  than  a  hundred  in  number.  This  is  called  KettuvettUa.  tinnuka.  As 
the  chewing  of  betel  is  taboo  except  in  the  married  state,  this  function  is  believed 
to  attest  and  seal  their  irrefragable  mutual  fidelity. 

6.  The  New-Moon  day  in  the  month  of  Karka^akam  ( July- August) : — On 
the  evening  of  this  day  various  kinds  of  sweet-meats  are  cooked  and  before  the 
family  partakes  of  them  a  portion  from  each  is  placed  on  the  upper  story  as  an 
offering  to  rats  by  which  their  Divine  Master,  Ganapati,  is  believed  to  be  pro- 
pitiated. 

7.  6 nam,  Vishu,  &c.  are  national  rejoicings  in  which,  in  addition  to  these 
above  festivals,  the  Namputiris  take  part  along  with  the   Nayars. 

Marriage-institution: — The  impartibility  of  family-property  is  emphasized  and 
rendered  secure  by  the  injunction  that  only  the  eldest  son  should  marry.     Should, 
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CSAP.  XI.  however,  this  alliance  be  barren  of  male  issue  through  death  or  sterility,  the  next 
PARA.  215.  younger  may  enter  the  matrimonial  state.  Sometimes  if  one  wife  fails,  another  wife 
is  taken  to  bear  him  male  issue.  But  if  even  with  three  wives  he  is  sonless,  he  is 
not  to  marry  again,  but  to  get  his  next  younger  brother  to  marry.  To  the  question 
whether  the  younger  brothers  do  not  enter  hell  for  want  of  male  issue,  the  fol- 
lowing authority  is  cited  in  reply.  "  Manu  has  declared  that  if,  of  several  brothers, 
one  gives  birth  to  a  son,  that  son  is  son  to  them  all."*  In  other  parts  of  India, 
however,  this  text  appears  to  be  no  solace  to  sonless  persons.  Among  the  Nam- 
putiris,  infant  marriage  is  unknown.  In  verse  88  of  Manu,  it  is  said  "To  a  dis- 
tinguished hand  of  some  suitor  of  equal  caste  should  a  father  give  his  daughter  in 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  rule,  though  she  has  not  attained  the  proper  age." 
The  Namplitiris  have  understood  the  words  'proper  age'  to  mean  marriageable 
age  or  age  of  puberty  and  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  89th  verse  of  Manu's  9th 
Chapter  rendered  by  Biihler  in  the  following  words.  "But  the  maiden,  though 
marriageable,  should  rather  stop  in  the  father's  house  until  death  than  he  should  ever 
give  her  to  a  man  destitute  of  good  qualities."!  Hence  the  large  number  of  old 
maids  among  Namptitiris,  a  state  of  affairs  which  under  the  canonical  restriction 
on  male  marriage  cannot  be  helped. 

Description  of  a  Namputiri  marriage: — Before  a  match  is  decided  finally,  the 
agreement  of  the  horoscope  is  tested,  and  the  terms  of  the  marriage  and  the  consent  of 
the  parties  formally  announced  by  the  priest  in  the  bride's  house  before  a  large  assem- 
bly. The  dowry  is  generally  fixed  at  Bs-  2,000,  but  sometimes  a  higher  sum  has  to  be 
found  by  the  bride's  parents,  often  after  an  extended  begging  tour.  Before  the  bride- 
groom starts  for  the  house  of  the  bride,  he,  his  relations  and  guests  are  served  with 
a  sumptuous  feast,  the  expenses  of  which  are  ordinarily  met  by  the  bride's  father. 
The  bridegroom  then  pays  the  customary  obeisance  to  his  elders  and  after  receiving 
from  his  mother  a  few  fried  grains  of  paddy,  a  cake  and  a  garland,  starts  in  pro- 
cession for  the  bride's  house.  A  few  Nay  ar  servants  walk  in  front  brandishing 
their  swords  as  emblematic  of  the  traditional  sovereignty  of  the  Namptitiris  m 
Malabar.  With  a  consecrated  string  tied  with  due  solemnity  round  his  wrists  and 
with  the  tmi  or  the  wedding  necklace,  a  mirror  as  an  omen  of  good  luck,  an  arrow 
for  guarding  the  bride  against  evil  spirits,  two  pairs  of  cloths  and  a  bamboo  stick 
with  sixteen  joints,  the  bridegroom  walks  behind.  At  the  door  of  the  bride's 
house,  the  bridegroom's  party  is  received  by  N4yar  women  who  officiate  for  the 
Namputiri  ladies  who,  of  course,  are  prohibited  from  making  a  public  appearance. 
The  bridegroom  then  enters,  putting  forward  the  right  leg  first,  and  is  requested 
by  the  bride's  father  to  bathe  and  come  for  wedding.  The  manes  are  then  pro- 
pitiated by  the  Nandimukham  ceremony  and  the  house  purified  and  fitted  for 
the  sacred  rite.  Then  with  a  lamp  in  front  of  him,  the  father  of  the  bride  passes 
to  the  central  court-yard  within  the  house  and  sits  facing  the  east.  The  Nayar 
attendant  of  the  house  then  waves  an  earthen  pot  before  him  and  hands  a  garland. 
The  father  of  the  bride  who  is  about  to  make  aKanyakad^nam,  the  most  meri- 
torious of  all  Dan  am  s  or  gifts,  duly  salutes  the  donee,  i.e.,  the  bride-groom,  who 
touches  the  head  of  the  donor  (father-in-law  elect)  as  if  by  way  of  blessing.  The 
bride's  father  then  walks  to  the  Homakunrfa  or  the  sacrificial  altar  in  the 
interior  and  a  few  preliminary  rites  are  gone  through.  At  the  auspicious  hour 
the  girl  gets  duly  bedecked  and  has  the  Tali  brought  by  the  husband  tied  round 
her  neck  by  the  father  and  not  by  the  husband,  as  in  all  other  tali -tying  com- 
munities on  the  East- Coast.  A  N^yar  woman  waves  a  saucer  of  oil  with  several 
burning  wicks,  known  as  thousand  wicks,  before  the  bride,  who  appears  with  her 
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face  Covered.  With  the  Myar  woman  and  her  pan-light  in  front,  the  bride  now  chap.  xi. 
walks  on  to  the  altar.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  gosha-ladies  witness  i*Aa.A.  21S. 
the  ceremonies  from  behind  a  purdah;  but  they  join  the  N^yar  women  at  all 
stages  of  the  ceremony  in  the  peculiar  national  cheering  o£  Malabar  women 
known  as  Vaikkuravaor  Kurava.  The  next  stage  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
is  called  Mukhadarsanam  or  the  actual  seeing  each  other,  face  to  face,  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  when  Vedic  hymns  are  sung.  After  this  ceremony,  the  bride's 
father  pours  through  her  hands  into  those  of  the  bride-groom  some  water  accom- 
panied by  the  words  'Saha  dharmam  char-atah'  meaning  'May  you  both  tread 
the  path  of  duty  together'  repeated  three  times.  This  is  the  Udakapurvam  cere- 
mony. P^nigrahanam  or  the  clasping  of  the  right  hand  of  the  bride  accompanied 
by  the  benediction  of  the  assembled  Brahmins  comes  next,  followed  by  La^ah6ma 
or  the  oblation  of  fried  grains  and  circumambulations  round  the  sacrificial  fire. 
The  Asm^rohanam  (or  mounting  the  bride  on  a  grinding- stone)  is  the  next  cere- 
mony in  which  the  wedded  girl  is  exhorted  to  be  as  fast-fixed  in  iconstancy  as  the 
stone  on  which  the  husband  has  placed  her  legs.  Then  comes  in  order  another 
important  ceremony — the  Saptapadi  or  the  walking  of  seven  paces.  Tn  other 
parts  of  India,  this  is  looked  upon  as  being  technically  the  binding  portion  of  the 
marriage-ceremony,  while  in  Malabar  the  Udakaplirva  and  the  Panigrahana 
are  the  most  important.  It  is  significant  to  observe  that  the  Mangalyasiitra- 
dhdrana  or  the  tying  of  the  Tali  is  nowhere  among  Brahmins  looked  upon  as 
the  cardinal  marriage-rite  though  the  popular  belief  is  otherwise.  After  the  chief 
marriage-rites  are  over,  the  bride  goes  to  the  bridegroom's  house  with  the  sacrificial 
fire,  where  the  next  three  days'  ceremonies  are  performed.  If  the  way  is  by  land, 
she  is  generally  carried  in  a  palanquin.  During  the  marriage-days,  the  use  of  a  cot, 
a  luxury  inconsistent  with  the  normal  austerity  of  Brahminical  life,  is  forbidden. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  should  also  abstain  from  using  salt,  an  ingredient 
not  entering  into  the  S^tvic  dietary  prescribed  for  the  Brahmins.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  they  bathe,  having  previously  anointed  themselves  with 
oil,  and  after  the  Vaisvad^va  ceremony  at  the  sacrificial  altar,  enter  the  nuptial 
room  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  as  on  the  marriage  day,  at  the  bidding  of  a  N^yar 
woman  who  stands  at  the  gate  and  says  "Akattu  ezhunnaZ?anam"  (your  holiness 
may  enter  within),  i.e.,  permits  the  newly  wedded  husband  access  into  the  apartment 
of  her  mistress  over  whom  in  her  maidenhood  she  has  been  so  faithfully  keeping  watch 
and  ward.  A  curious  rite  performed  by  the  Y ayurvedic  Brahmins  consists  in 
catching  a  kind  of  fish  known  as  Manattukanni.  The  Sthftlip&kam  which  is 
another  sacrifice  at  the  domestic  altar  on  the  day  after  the  succeeding  full- moon 
is  the  last  function  inaNampfitiri  marriage.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  form  of 
marriage  just  described,  there  is  another,  peculiar  to  the  Nampiitiris,  called  Sarva- 
svadinam.  This  may  take  place  under  one  of  three  conditions.  WhenaNamplltiri 
dies  leaving  only  a  widow  and  an  unmarried  daughter,  the  widow  calls  in  a  Brahmin 
to  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  deceased.  She  may  then  make  him  a  gift 
of  all  her  belongings  along  with  her  daughter.  If  only  a  daughter  with  distant 
Sapinc^as  be  left,  one  of  those  distant  Sapinrfas  performs  the  funeral  ceremonies 
and  after  taking  from  the  assets  of  the  deceased  what  may  be  considered  due  to 
himself  and  others,  makes  a  Sarvasvad^nam  or  wholesale  gift  to  a  suitable  Brah- 
man. If  there  be  not  even  a  Sapint?a  to  give  away  the  girl,  a  neighbour  assumes 
the  role  of  the  father. 

Other  ceremonies: — The  Nampfttiris  have,  of  course,  all  the  Brahminical 
Samskdras  or  sacraments,  commencing  from  Pumsavanam,«.e.,  the  ceremony  per- 
formed by  a  woman  within  90  days  of  conception  with  a  view  to  her  being  blessed 
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CHA.P.  XX.  with  male  progeny.  The  name  formally  given  at  the  naming  ceremony  is  the 
x>AB^.215.  same  among  all  Nampfitiris.  It  is  Devadattan  (given  by  D6va  the  Lord) 
in  the  case  ofmalesand  *Sr id ^vid 4s i  (the  servant  of  ^Sridfevi'or  Mahalakshmi) 
in  the  casa  of  females.  The  Karnavedhaorthe  boring  of  the  lobes  of  the  ears 
generally  takes  place  in  the  8th  year  of  the  age  and  not  in  the  8th  month  as  it  is 
among  the  Tamil  Brahmins. 

Adoption: — Adoption  among  the  Nampiitiris  is  of  three  kinds. 

1.  Pattu  Kaiyyal  Dattu. 

2.  Ch§,nchamata  Dattu. 

3.  KufivS,zhichcha  Dattu. 

The  first  is  the  orthodox  form.  Patfukai  means  "ten  hands"  and  indicates 
that  five  persons  take  part  in  that  ceremony,  the  two  natural  parents,  the  two 
adopted  parents,  and  the  son  to  be  adopted.  The  G6tra  and  Sdtra  of  the  natural 
family  have  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  adoptive  family  and  the  act  of  adoption 
does  not,  as  already  noticed,  take  away  the  responsibility  of  performing  the  after-rites 
to  one's  natural  pareats.  Another  distinguishing  feature  is  that  the  son  adopted 
may  have  had  his  Upanayanam  already  performed  by  the  natural  parents.  An 
adoption  of  this  kind  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  without  the  permission  of  all  the 
male  members  of  the  family  of  the  Sapinc?as  or  SamS.n6daka8  who  are  distinct 
blood  relations,  though  some  degrees  removed. 

In  the  second  form,  the  adoption  relieves  the  adopted  son  of  all  ceremonial 
duties  towards  the  natural  parents.  Involving,  as  it  does,  a  position  contrary  to 
the  establishei  lordinances  of  Samk&rkchkrja,  this  kind  of  adoption  is  not  in 
favour.  The  third  kind  is  still  less  orthodox.  The  adoption  is  made  by  a  surviv- 
ing widow  and  mainly  serves  to  keep  up  the  lineage, 

Upanayana: — This  may  be  called  the  Brahminizing  ceremony.  As  an  oft-re- 
peated Sanskrit  verse  runs,  a  Brahmin  is  a  Brahmin  by  virtue  of  his  Kar  mas  or  ac- 
tions in  this  life  or  the  ones  preceding  it.  The  derivative  meaning  of  the  term 
Upanayana  is  a  ceremony  that  leads  one  to  God,  i.  e.,  to  a  realization  of  the 
Eternal  self  through  the  aid  of  a  Guru.  This  ceremony  takes  place  in  the  7th, 
8th  or  9th  year  of  a  boy's  age.  Ordinarily  understood,  it  is  a  ceremony  only  for 
males  as  they  alone  have  to  observe  the  four  Asramas.  But  in  ancient  times,  it 
seems  to  have  been  performed  even  by  females.  Sita  is  said  to  have  worn  a 
Ya(7^n6pavitam  (sacred  thread).  Marriage  was  not  compulsory  and  a  girl  might 
take  to  asceticism  at  once.  But  to  return  to  the  Upanayanam  of  males,  it  is  noted 
that  a  Brahmin  is  not  born,  but  is  made  by  his  K  a  r  m  a  s,*  which  [means  that  a  Brah- 
min boy  is,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  only  a  S^di  ra,  and  it  is  only  by  the  performance 
ol  the  necessary  Kar  mas,  not  merely  the  ceremonial  rites  as  Karma  is  some- 
times interpreted  to  indicate,  but  the  disciplinary  and  preparatory  process  in  view 
to  spiritual  development,  that  he  becomes  a  Dvi^a  or  twice-born.  Upanayana  is 
composed  of  the  prefix  Upa  which  means  'near'  and  Nay  ana  which  means 
'leading.'  But  what  he  is  led  to  is  according  to  some,  Brahma^^nana  or  the  rea- 
lization of  the  Eternal  and  Universal  Self  and  according  to  others  only  the  teacher 
or  Gur-u.  A  Namplitiri  Upanayana  begins  with  the  presentation,  to  the 
Ezhuttachchan,  or  the  Nayar  or  Ampalavasi  teacher  who  had  been  teaching 
Vernacular  to  the  Namputiri,  of  a  Dakshina  or  a  consolidated  fee.  The  boy 
stands  on  the  western  side  of  the  sacrificial  fire  facing  the  east  and  the  father  stands 
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beside  Mm,  also  turning  in  the  same  direction.     The  second  (Uttariya)  cloth  is   esA.P. 
thrown  over  the  head  of  the  boy  and  his  right  hand  being  held  up,  the   sacred 
thread  to  which  the  skin  oiKrhhn&mriga  (the  black  antelope)  is  attached,  is 
thrown  round  his  shoulders  and  underneath  his  right  arm,  while  he  stands  rever- 
ently with  closed  eyes.     The  Ya_9^n6pavita  and  the  Krishnagina  are  wrapped 
up  in  the  cloth  and  are  not  to  be  seen  by  the  boy.     He  is  now  taken  to  an  open 
place   where  the  priest  introduces  the  new  BrahmachS,r'i  to  the  sun  and  invokes 
him  to  cover  his  pupil  with  his  rays.     The  boy  then  goes  back  to  the  sacrificial 
altar  and  himself  offers  certain  sacrifices  to  the  fire.  He  then,  saluting  his  pre- 
ceptor and  obtaining  his  blessings,  requests  to  be  initiated  into  the   Sivitri- 
mantram.     After  a  few  preliminary  ceremonies,  the  Guru  utters  into  the  right 
ear  of  his  idisciple  the  sacred  letter    '6m'   which  is  known  as  the  pranavamor 
the  primeval  sound  from  which  the  whole  manifested  creation  is  believed  to  have 
developed,  and  then   the  G^yatri  mantram  which  the   teacher   repeats  nine 
times.    The  Guru  then  instructs  his  pupil  in  certain  maxims  of  conduct  which  he  is 
to  cherish  and  revere  throughout  the  Brahmacharya  stage.     Addressing  the  pupil 
the  Guru  says,  "you  have  become  a  Brahmin;  you  have  become  entitled  to  the 
study  of  the  Vedas  ;  perform  all  the  duties  that  pertain  to   the  Asrama    you 
are  about  to  enter.     Never  sleep  during  the  day  ;  study  the  Veda s  by  resigning 
yourself    to  the  care  of  your  spiritual  instructor."     These  exhortations   though 
made  in  Sanskrit  are  explained  in  Malayalam  as  well,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  under- 
stand— a  feature  unknown  to  Brahmins  on  the  other  coast.     With  these  words  of 
advice  the  preceptor  gives  him  a  Danda  or  stick,  as  if  to  keep  him  in  perpetual 
memory  of  what  would  follow  if  any  of  these  directions  be  disregarded.     The  boy 
then  goes  and  makes  his  obeisance  to  his  parents  and  to  all  his  relations,  after  which 
he  is  given  a  brass  vessel,  the  Bhiksh^pS,tra  (alms-pot),  in  which  he  collects,  by 
a  house-to-house  visit,  food  for  his  daily  sustenance  during  the  Brahmacharya 
stage.    He  proceeds  first  to  the  kitchen  of  his  own  house  with  the  vessel  in  one  hand 
and  the  stick  in  the  other.     The  boy,  making  his  obeisance  in  due  form  to  his 
mother  who  stands  turning  to  the  east,  says  'Bhiiksham  Bhavati  Dad&tu'  (mayst 
thou  be  pleased  to  give  me  alms).     The  mother  places  five    or  seven  handfuls 
of  rice  in  the  vessel  and  after  receiving  similiar    contributions    from  the  other 
elders  there  assembled   he  takes  it  to  the  father  who  is  the   first  Guru  saying 
'Bhaikshamidam'  or 'This  is  my  alms-collection'.     The  father  blesses  it  and  says 
'May  it  be  good'.    After  the  G^yatri^apa,  there  is  the  ceremony  of  SamidadhS,n  a 
which    is  the   Brahma cihari's  daily   worship   of  the   sacred    fire    correspond- 
ing to  the  Aup§,sana  of  the  Grihastha,  and  has  to  be  performed  twice  every 
day.     After  another  Ho  ma  in  the  night,  the  cloth  that  covers  the  Krzshn^^ina 
and  the  sacred  thread  is  removed  and  the  consecration  of  his  food  is  then  done  for 
the  first  time.  In  addition  to  the  strap  of  Krishnkgina  worn  like  his  thread  and 
the  Danda  or  the  stick   of  Ficus  Religiosain    his  right-hand,  the   Nampfttiri 
Brahmachari  Wears  a  M^khala  or  the  string  of  the  Kusa  grass  twisted.     It  is 
no  doubt  about  these  young  Nampiitiri  boys  that  Barbosa  writes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  Century: — "  And  when  these  are  seven  years  old,  they  put  round 
their  necks  a  strap  two  fingers  in  width  of  an  animal  which  they  call  cresna- 
mergan,  and  they  command  him  not  to  eat  betel  for  7  years  and  all  this  time  he 
wears  that  strap  round  the  neck  passing  under  the  arm  ;  and  when  he  reaches  14 
years  of  age  they  make  him  a  Brahmin,  removing  from  him  the  leather  strap  round 
his  neck  and  putting  on  another  three  threads  which  he  wears  all  his  life  as  a  mark 
of  being  a  Brahmin".     The  rules  that  were  observed  in  such  strictness  hundreds 
of  years  ago  are  still  observed  and  every  Namputiri  boy  goes  through  his  period 
of  Brahmacharya  which. lasts  at  least  for  ialljive  years.     During  the  whole  of  thiat 
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CKAF.  xz.    period,  no  sandal  paste,  no  scents,  and  no  flowers  are  to  be  used  by  him.     He  is 
'^■*-*-^"  215.  not  to  take  his  meals  at  other  houses  ©n  festive  occasions.     He  is  not  to  sleep  dur- 
ing the  day.     Nor  must  he  wear  a  covering  loin-cloth  in  the  ordinary  fashion. 
Shoes  and  umbrellas  are  also  prohibited. 

Samdvartana: — This  is  the  completion  of  the  BrahmacharyS,srama,  or  the 
stage  of  a  Brahmin's  pupilage.  After  a  few  religious  ceremonies  in  the  morning^ 
the  Brahmac  h^ri  shaves  for  the  first  time  after  the  Upanayana  ceremony,  casts 
off  the  lvr/shna/7ina  and  M  ekhala  and  bathes.  He  then  wears  marks  with  the  sand- 
al-wood paste,  bedecks  himself  with  jessamine  flowers  and  puts  on  shoes.  He  then 
holds  an  umbrella  and  wears  a  pearl  necklace.  Aften  this  he  puts  on  a  head-dress 
and  a  few  other  ceremonials  conclude  the  Samavartana.  For  three  days  sub- 
sequent to  this,  the  budding  Gr2hastha  is  considered  ceremonially  impure,  a  pollu- 
tion, perhaps,  tased  on  the  death  of  the  old  Asrama,  and  on  the  birth  of  the  new. 

Updkarma: — In  this  ceremony  all  the  hymns  are  to  be  sung  by  the  pre- 
ceptor and  the  pupil  has  merely  to  listen  to  them.  The  next  important  ceremony 
is  called  G6dS,na  when  the  pupil  is  16  years  old  and  lasts  for  one  year.  The  last 
of  the  vows  is  known  as  Chukriyam. 

Funeral  ceremonies: — For  the  Malabar  Brahmin  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no 
ceremonies  from  the  day  of  his  marriage  till  his  death.  As  soon  as  death  becomes 
a  matter  of  mare  minutes,  tha  ground  adjoining  his  bed  is  cleared  and  the  dying 
parson's  body  is  placed  on  it.  While  life  is  actually  departing  the  Karjjamantra 
(ear-hymn)  is  whispered  into  the  right  ear,  and  certain . secred  hymns  that  the  part- 
ing soul  may  hear  with  advantage  are  recited. 

After  death,  the  blood-relations  of  the  NampA  tiri  bathe  and  with  wet  clothes 
on,  place  two  pieces  of  the  stem  of  the  plantain  tree,  one  by  the  head  and  the  other 
by  the  leg  of  the  corpse.  The  hair  of  the  head  and  face  is  shaved  a  little  and  the 
body  is  then  bathed  with  water  wherein  turmeric  and  MaiMnchi,  a  red  colouring 
vegetable  substance,  are  dissolved.  The  VaishnaviteGopi  mark  is  vertically  drawn, 
as  also  the  sandal  paste,  on  various  parts  of  the  body  and  flowers  and  garlands  are 
thi'own  over  it.  The  corpse  is  then  covered  with  an  unbleached  cloth  which  is 
kept  in  position  by  a  rope  of  Kusa  grass.  The  body  is  then  carried  to  the  pyre 
by  other  Nampdtiris  who  ai-e  not  within  the  pollution-circle  of  the  deceased, 
the  eldest  son  supporting  the  head  and  the  younger  ones  the  legs.  In  the  south- 
eastern cornar  of  the  Nampiitiri's  compound  a  cremation-pit  is  dug,  and  a 
mango-tree  felled  for  the  nonce  is  used  as  fuel.  In  all  these  ceremonies  the  eldest 
son  is  the  Kart^  or  the  chief  mourner  and  the  responsible  ritualist,  with  whom 
the  younger  ones  have  to  keep  up  physical  contact  while  the  several  rites  are  being 
gone  through.  When  the  body  is  almost  reduced  to  ashes,  the  principal  performer 
of  the  funeral  ceremonials  and  his  brothers,  if  any,  bathe  once  more  and  taking 
some  earth  from  the  adjoining  stream  or  tank  make  it  a  representation  of  the 
remains  of  the  deceased  by  a  few  Av^hanamantrasas  they  are  called.  Throughout 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  N  amp  a  tiri,  the  Mi  ran  is  an  indispensable  factor. 
The  handing  of  the  Kusa  grass  and  sesamura  seeds  for  the  oblation  has  to  be  made 
by  one  of  that  caste. 

Sanchayanam: — This  is  the  collection  and  disposal  of  the  burnt  bones  of 
the  deceased  and  takes  place  on  the  fourth  day.  On  the  11th  day  the  pollution 
ceases  and  the  daily  »S'raddha  begins.  A  terra  of  Diksha  or  special  observance 
is  kept  up  for  three  fortnights,  but  generally  for  a  whole  year.  On  ithe  12th  day 
is  the  Sapinc?ikar-ana  /Sraddha  or  the  ceremony  of  what  may  be  called  joining 
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the  fathers,  after  which  the   dead  person  passes  from  the  stage  o£  PrSta  to  that  ^. ^ 

of  a  mane  or  spirit.     There  are  then  the  monthly  ceremonies  (Masikas)  and  the  PAaA.ais. 
Ashifasraddhis  (8  ^'rlddhas).   The  Abdika  or  the  first  anniversary,  known 
in  Malabar  by  the  name  of  Masam,  is  a  very  important  ceremony  and  is  one  on 
which  unstinted  expenditure  is  the  rule. 

Caste-government: — The  Nampfttiris  belong  to  diverse  /Sfttras,  Gfitraa 
or  septs  and  follow  different  Vedas.  The  most  important  of  the  SAtras  are 
AsvaUyana,  Bauihayana,  Apastamba  and  Kaushitaka.  The  best  known 
G6tras  among  the  Nampfitiris  are  Kasyapa,  Bhargava,  Bharadv%!i 
VasishMa  and  Kausika.  There  are  a  few  Samav^dins  belonging  to  the 
Kifangngftr  and  Panchal  gramams,  but  most  of  them  are  Kigv^dic 
and  some  belong  to  rha  YtK^urveda.  The  villages  of  Iri/ii^nc/alakkut'a  and 
Perinchellur  are  all  Ya/7urvgdic,  while  almost  all  the  rest  are  followers  of 
liigv^da.  The  Rigv^dic  Brahmins  belong  to  two  separate  Y6gas  or  unions, 
namsly  Trichflr  Y&gi,  ani  Tirun:\vai  Y6ga.  It  appears  that  three  o£ 
the  most  renowned  of  the  disciples  of  Samkaracharya  were  themselves  Nampd- 
tiri  Brahmins  who  received  their  initiition  into  the  Sanyasasrama  at  the  great 
sage's  hands.  They  established  three  ma^As  or  monasteries,  known  as  the  TSkke- 
ma^Aam  (southern),  Na^uvilS  maMam  (middle)  and  Va^akke  ma^Aam 
(northern).  Succession  having  fallen  in  default  in  regard  to  the  last,  the  pro- 
perty that  stood  in  its  name  lapsed  to  the  Eaja  of  Cochin.  Oit  of  the  funds  of  this 
rasiih  a  V^dic  Pa^asaia  (boarding-school)  was  established  at  Trichur.  Acertain 
number  of  villagers  became  in  time  recognized  as  being  entitled  to  instructifjn  at 
this  institution  and  formed  a  Yoga  or  village  union.  Trichur  then  became  the 
centre  of  Brahminical  learning.  Later  on,  when  the  relation  of  the  Zamorin  of 
Calicut  with  th3  Raja  of  Cochin  became  strained,  he  organized  at  Tir-unavai 
another  Y6ga  for  the  Nampiitiris  that  lived  within  his  territory.  Hence  there 
are  two  Yogas  for  Rigvedic  Brahmins.  In  these  schools  religious  instruction 
has  been  imparted  with  sustained  attention  for  several  centuries.  The  heads  of 
these  schools  are  recruited  from  the  houses  of  Chan gn gay 6^  and  Erkara  res- 
pectively. To  these  two  YAgas  are  attached  two  Vadhyars  and  six  Vaidikas. 
There  are  also  six  Smartas  or  judges  attached  to  these  bodies.  The  Vadhyars 
are  purely  religious  instructors  and  have  no  judicial  duties  in  respect  of  society, 
and  the  Vaidikas  and  the  Smartas  are  very  learned  in  the  Smritis  and  it  is 
with  them  that  the  whole  caste-government  of  the  Nampiitiris  absolutely  rests. 
Every  Nampiitiri  has,  undsr  an  admirable  system  of  social  discipline,  to  thread  his 
way  most  carefully  lest  he  should  be  called  to  account  by  his  peers.  A  descrip- 
tion of  a  most  noteworthy  system  of  enquiry  into  sexual  morals  prevalent  among 
the  Nampiitiri  Brahmins  of  Malabar  and  known  as -Smartavichar-am  or  in- 
vestigation according  to  Smrz'ti  wUl  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  unprofitable  reading. 

Smdrtivichdram: — Of  all  sins  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to,  that  of  adultery, 
of  course,  stands  foremost.  The  enquiry  into  these  cases  among  Namptitiris  is 
conducted  by  the  Smarta  and  hence  the  name  by  which  this  caste-trial  is  known. 
Whenever  a  Namputiri  woman's  chastity  is  suspected,,  she  is  at  once  handed 
over  to  society  for  enquiry,  no  considerations  of  personal  affection  or  public  policy 
inter%'^ening.  The  mother  or  the  brother  may  be  the  first  and  the  only  spectator 
of  a  shady  act,  but  feels  no  less  bound  to  invite  and  generally  pay  very  hea- 
vily for  a  public  enquiry  by  society  according  to  its  recognized  rules.  The 
suspect  is  at  once  transferred  to  an  isolation-shed  in  the  same  compound  called 
variously  by- the  name  of  An c ham  pura  or  the  fifth-room,  that  is,  outside,  the 
Naiuke^^u  or  quadrangle,  or  the  Pachchdlappura,  a  new  shed  with  green 
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CKAP.  xt.  thatch-roofing  put  up  for  the  occasion.  She  may  be  seen  here  by  her  husband, 
PASA.  215.  his  father  and  uncles,  her  father,  father's  father,  father's  maternal  grand-father, 
and  their  sons,  but  by  none  else.  Once  a  prohibited  member  sees  her,  the  brand 
of  infamy  indubitably  settles  on  her  and  the  Sm^rtavicharam  is  considered  fore- 
closed. For  beginning  a  Smirtavicharam,  the  sanction  of  the  ruling  Raja  has 
to  be  obtained.  The  matter  is  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  after 
a  preliminary  enquiry  called  "  Dasivich^ram"  has  been  gone  through.  For  this, 
the  woman's  male  relations,  in  conjunction  with  the  Brahmins  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, interrogate  the  iDasi  or  the  NSyar  maid- servant  attached  to  the  suspected 
woman.  Along  with  the  application  for  Royal  sanction  in  Travancore,  a  fee  of 
64  fanams  or  Rs.  9  has  to  be  sent  in  and  is  to  be  credited  to  the  treasury  of 
Sri  Patroan&bha  SvSmi  as  whose  deputy  he  (the  Maharajah)  is  supposed  to 
rulethe  country.  TheMaharajah  then  appoints  a  Smarta(  judge),  two  Mimamsa- 
kas  (persons  versed  in  law),  one  Akakk6yimma  (regulator  of  order  at  the  trial) 
and  qne  Purakk6yimma  fwho  is  the  proxy  of  the  King).  There  were  in  ancient 
days  8  SmS,rtas,  But  now  there  are  only  6.  The  office  is  hereditary,  if  a  family 
becomes  extinct,  the  Y6ga   or  the  village  union,  nominates  another  in  its  place. 

The  Mimamsakas  are  Namputiris  learned  in  the  law,  and  their  office  is 
seldom  hereditary.  They  are  appointed  to  help  the  Smarta  in  his  inquiries.  The 
Akakkoy  i  mma  or  the  person  whose  business  is  to  preserve  order  holds  his  appoint- 
ment by  heredity.  The  Purakk6y  imma  is  the  Sovereign  himself.  In  ancient  days, 
and  even  so  late  as  in  the  times  of  the  great  M.aTtanda  Varma,  the  ruling 
sovereigns  themselves  were  present  during  the  trial  and  preserved  order.  Now  a 
deputy  is  sent  by  the  Maha  Rajah,  generally  the  Magistrate  of  the  Taluk  who,  if 
he  finds  it  inconvenient  to  attend  the  meeting,  delegates  the  function  to  the  chief 
Village  officer.  The  SmS.rta,  when  he  receives  the  Royal  commission  (neet)  for 
holding  the  enquiry,  receives  from  the  girl's  relations  a  small  Dakshijia  (money 
tribute).  The  Mimamsakas,  it  may  be  observed,  are  selected  by  the  Smarta. 
In  Travancore  alone  is  the  Sm^rta's  authority  supreme,  for  no  Yaidika  lives  in 
this  territory  and  none  are  generally  invited.  In  other  parts  of  Malabar  where 
Vaidikas  live  permanently,  one  of  the  recognized  sixVaidikas  has  to  accompany 
the  Smarta  to  the  place  of  the  Vichar-ana  (enquiry)  and  the  Smarta  merely 
conducts  the  enquiry  as  the  proxy  of  and  as  authorized  and  guided  by  the  Vaidi- 
kas.  Generally  this  Panchdyat  assembles  at  some  neighbouring  village-temple. 
Within  the  Anch&mpura  is  placed  the  suspected  Nampdtiri  woman  and  the 
(Stldra  maid-servant  stands  at  the  door.  All  questions  addressed  to  her  as  the 
Gosha  of  the  suspect  have  to  be  honored  in  their  entirety  until  the  pronouncement  of 
the  final  verdict.  The  procedure  begins — mark  the  inoffensive  naturalness  of  ancient 
institutions — not  by  the  framing  and  reading  out  of  a  charge-sheet,  but  by  arranging 
for  the  suspicion  being  brought  to  notice  by  the  accused  person  herself.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Sm§,rta  makes  a  feint  of  entering  this  isolation- shed  as  if  in  ignorance 
of  everything  that  has  transpired.  The  maid-servant  stops  him  and  informs  him 
that  her  mistress  is  within.  The  Smdrta  affects  astonishment  at  hearing  this  and 
asks  her  the  reason  why  her  mistress  should  not  be  in  the  main  building  (Antah- 
jjuram).  With  this  question,  the  enquiry  may  be  said  to  have  actually  begun.  The 
next  morning  by  11  o'  clock,  the  Smarta  and  his  co-adjutors  again  go  and  stand 
beside  this  out-house  and  calling  out  the  maid-servant  commence  the  regular  en- 
quiry. After  about  5 'oclock  in  the  evening,  the  SmS,rta  in  the  presence  of  the 
Akakk6yimma  relates  the  whole  day's  proceedings  to  the  Mimfi,msakas  and 
takes  their  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  questions  for  the  next  day.  This  en- 
quiry lasts  often  for  months  and  sometimes  even  for  years.     It  is  the  most  expen- 
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sive  undertaking  possible,  as  the  whole  judicatory  staff  has  to  be  maintained  by  the    

family,  unless  the  Sftdhanam  (article)  or  subject— for  so  the  suspect  is  to  be  called  !*a»a.  215 
— gives  a  circumstantial  confession  of  her  guilt.  It  is  not  enough  to  plead  guilty;  she 
must  point  out  all  the  persons  who  have  been  partakers  in  her  guilt.  Thus  every 
day,  the  Sm^rta  asks  "Are  there  any  more,?"  and  this  enquiry  is  repeated.  The 
recent  Smartavich&ram  at  Kottayam  lasted  for  9  days,  from  the  26th  Octo- 
ber, 1901  to  the  4th  November  following.  But  this  is  an  unusually  short  period. 
After  the  completion  of  the  enquiry,  the  Panchdyat  re-assembles  at  the  village- 
temple  where  the  first  meeting  is  held.  And  before  the  assembled  Brahmins  the 
guardian  of  the  suspect  presents  himself  and  makes  the  customary  obeisance.  The 
Sra^rta  then  recounts  the  details  of  the  enquiry  and  ultimately  pronounces  his 
verdict.  If  she  is  declared  innocent,  she  is  re-accepted  amidst  universal  rejoicings 
and  the  head  of  the  family  feels  amply  repaid  for  the  cost  he  has  incurred  in  the 
blemishless  reputation  for  chastity  secured  for  a  member  of  his  family  under  such 
severe  ordeal.  If,  unfortunately,  things  do  not  end  so  well,  all  the  Brahmins  then 
comeout  of  the  temple'and  re-assemble,  when  a  Brahmin,  usually  not  a  N  am  putiri, 
as  the  Nampiitiris  themselves  do  not  desire  to  condemn  one  of  their  own  class, 
stands  up  and  in  a  stentorian  voice  repeats  the  substance  of  the  charge  and  the 
judgment  as  stated  by  the  Sm&rta.  The  guardian  of  the  woman  then  goes  away 
after  the  girl  has  been  handed  over  by  the  Sm&rta  to  the  custody  of  the  Purak- 
koyimma,  bathes  and  performs  all  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  his  ward,  who  from 
this  moment  is  considered  dead  for  all  social  and  family  purposes.  The  persons  in 
the  meanwhile,  whose  names  have  been  given  out  by  the  woman  as  having  been 
implicated  in  the  crime  have  to  vindicate  their  character  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation. 

At  an  age  like  the  present  wlien  unrestricted  liberty  is  the  keblaJi  of  national 
aspiration,  the  account  above  given  will  of  course  be  harrowing  in  the  extreme. 
Bat  the  high  standard  of  personal  and  social  virtue  that  it  evidences  deserves  to  be 
noted.  Has  the  protestation  of  the  still  small  voice  been  ever  louder  or  more  effec- 
tive than  in  the  case  of  the  Na'mputiri  parent  shewing  his  real  affection  to  his 
unfortunate  child,  by  seeking  to  avert  divine  Avrath  in  the  life  beyond,  by  getting 
her  to  confess  her  sins  and  accept  the  punishment  that  society  may  now  inflict.? 
Has  a  judge  ever  approached  a  case  with  a  more  open  mind  and  treated  a  woman  with 
truer  chivalry  than  the  Smarta,  who,  prevented  by  a  maid  from  entering,  which 
he  only  makes  a  feint  of  doing,  an  out-house  where  her  mistress  is  said  to  be  then 
lodging,  has  only  to  put  the  natural  question  why  she  should  have  left  the  women's 
apartments,  the  zenana  ?  The  sinfulness  of  reading  out  a  charge  of  adultery,  the 
most  heinous  that  a  woman  could  ever  be  guilty  of,  to  one  who  belongs  to  one  of 
the  purest  communities  in  the  world  and  who  in  this  instance  may  have  been  abso- 
lutely innocent,  is  avoided  by  the  Brahmin  judge  by  a  strategic  arrangement  worthy 
o£  all  praise.  Her  g6sha  Ac  haras  are  religiously  respected,  every  question  is  ad- 
dressed through  the  maid  servant  and  answers  given  through  her,  the  indispensable 
attendant  of  every  Nampfitiri  woman.  No  harsh  word  is  ever  employed  or  shock- 
ing idea  suggested,  and  the  whole  case  worked  out  to  a  termination,  either  acquital 
or  conviction,  by  a  series  of  close  though  gentle  interrogations,  which  addressed 
to  a  woman,  may  be  a  young  girl  to  whom  scrupulous  veracity  even  to  a  fault  is 
a  family  virtue,  rarely  fails  to  bring  out  the  truth.  All  these  proceedings,  except, 
of  course,  those  relating  to  the  questioning  of  the  suspect,  are  gone  through  in  u, 
temple  and  are  believed  by  the  judges,  parties,  witnesses  and  society  to  be  conduct- 
ed under  divine  guidance.  The  attitude  of  the  king  is  also  of  an  edifying  character. 
With  a  society  working  up  to  such  exalted  standards  of  endurance  and  purity,  the 
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CHAP.  XX.   king  does  not  feel  hitmself  bound  to  do  anything  more  than  to  watch  and  observe. 

PAKA.  216.  A.od  to  the  NampiitiT'i  judge  who  conducts  all  these  enquiries,  the  pronouncing  of 
an  adverse  judgment,  however  righteous,  a,nd  based  however  strictly  on  the  con- 
fession of  the  suspect  herself,  is  still  a  grave  sin,  and  the  readiness  with  which  lie 
makes  a  scapegoat  of  an  East  Coast  Brahmin  for  this  purpose,  lends  a  comic  end- 
ing to  an  otherwise  tragic  institution, 

Pronunciation  and  names: — In  the  matter  of  pronunciation,  the  Namputiris 
manifest  several  peculiarities  of  which  ■ellipses  and  elisions  are  the  most  striking. 
A  list  of  Nampfl  tiri  names  not  now  current  among  other  Brahmin  communities  in 
Southern  India  may  be  interesting. 

Vishnu.  Kadamban. 

6^ayantan.  Chitran. 

Devadattan.  G^atavedan, 

KirS-tan.  Bhavadasan. 

Prabhakaran.  ^Srikumaran. 
Dattatreyan' 

The  conspicuous  absence  of  the  names  of  the  third  son  of  SWa.  (^ista),  such  as 
Hariharaputra  and  Bh<itan4thawill  be  noted.  Nor  are  the  names  of  G  ana  pat  i 
much  in  favour  with  them,  ^rid^vi  and  Sa  vitri  are  the  two  most  common  names 
by  which  the  Namputir-i  females  are  known.  There  are  also  certain  other  names 
of  a  Prakrita  or  non-classic  character  used  to  denote  males  ahd  females  which 
sometimes  border  on  the  humorous.     They  are— 

Males.  Fejiales. 

Nampiyattan.  Nangngaya. 

lttiy\ttan  Nangngeli. 

Uzhutran.  Pappi. 

Tuppan.  I^^ichchiri. 

Namp6tta.  Unnima. 

Chi/"uta. 

Some  names  in  this  list  are  identifiable  with  the  names  of  divinities  and  PuT-a- 
nic  personages.  For  example,  Uzhutran  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  ^udran.  In 
the  same  manner,  Tuppan  is  the  Prakrit  for  Subrahmanya  and  Chiruta  for 
Sita.    Unnima  is  another  name  for  Uma  or  Parvati. 

Another  peculiarity  with  the  Namplitiris  is  that  they  do  not  generally  call 
themselves  by  their  proper  names  but  only  by  the  names  of  their  lUams  (houses). 
They  even  grudge  to  grant  the  title  of  Namputiri  to  each  other,  for  instance, 
the  Tkm&r&ss^ri  Namputiri  calls  the  Mullappa/Zi  Nampfitiri  merely  as 
MullappaZZi  (house-name).  But  if  the  addressee  happens  to  bean  ArfAya  of  one 
of  the  8  houses  or  at  least  a  Tantri  ArfAya,  the  title  of  Namputiri  is  added  to 
liis  name.  Then  again,  if  in  a  house  there  are  two  Namputiris,  one  of  them  being 
the  father  and  the  other  the  son,  the  father,  whenever  he  writes,  subscribes  himself  as 
the  AchchhanNamputiri  or  the  father  Namptitiri,  while  the  son  subscribes 
himself  as  the  Makan  or  the  son  Namputiri.  Thus  in  Malabar  there  were  two  poets 
called  Venmani  Achchhan  Nampiitiri  and  Venmarai  Makan  Namputiri, 
Venmani,  of  course,  signifying  the  name  of  the  Illam.  It  is  only  in  documents: 
and  other  serious  papers  that  the  proper  nq-me  or  .Sarman  of  the  Nampfltiri 
would  be  found  mentioned, 
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Songs,  rearmtions  and  p^zsiimes :— During  the  intervals  of  Vedic  or  Pur4«ic 
recitations,  the  NampAtiri  e^gag68  himself  in  Chaturangam  or  Chess.  A  singte   ^aka.  215. 
play  lasts  at  times  for  five,  six  and  even  seven  days,  when  both  parties  are  equally 
matched.  There  is  in  fact  no  comraanity  in  all  India  that  is  so  fond  of  chess  as  th« 
NampAtiris,* 

Another  araixsement  that  the  Namptitiris  take  a  great  interest  in,  is  the 
YAtraka/i.  It  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  ^SastrakaZi,  a  performance  relating 
to  weapons.  TKis  is  a  unique  institution  kept  up  by  a  section  of  theNampAtiris 
who  are  believed  to  represent  the  Brahminical  army  of  Parasu^ama,  When,  at 
a  ceremony  in  tbe  Travancore  Koyal  Household,  a  Yfi,traka/i  is  performed,  the 
party  has  to  be  received  at  the  entrance  by  the  King  in  state,  sword  in  hand.  The 
dress  and  songs  are  peculiar.  In  its  import  it  seems  to  combine  the  propitiation 
of  .Siva  and  P^rvati  in  the  manner  indicated  by  a  tradition  at  Trikkariyur, 
witli  exorcism  and  skill  in  swordsmanship. 

It  is  of  course  generally  believed  that  in  ancient  days  the  Brahmins  them- 
selves raled   Kerala.     When  tiiey  found  lit  necessary  t©  have  a  separate  king, 
one  A^^akk^-^  Namputiri  was  deputed  with  afewotker  Brahmins  to  go  and 
obtain  a  ruler  from  the  adjoining  Ch^ra  territory.     The  only  pass  in  those  days 
that  connected  Malabar  with  Coimbatore  was  what  is  today  known   as  Ne^u- 
mangalam.     When  the  Namputiris  were  returning  through  this  pass  with  the 
ruler  they  had  secured  from  the  Ch^ra  King,  a  strange  light  was  observed  on  the 
adjacent  hills.  Two  young  Brahmins  of  the  Chengngamana^  village,  on  proceed- 
ing towards  the  hill  to  investigate  its  source,  found  to  their  amazement  that  it  was 
none  other  than  ASribhagavati,  the  consort  of  Siva,  who  enjoined  them  to  go 
to  Ko/ungngaMr,  tbe  capital  of  the  Perum^ls  via  Trikkariyur.     Seeing  that 
the  sight  of  Bhagavati  foretold  prosperity,  the  King  called  that  range  of  hills 
N^rumangalam,  or  "  true  bliss  "  and  made  an  endowment  of  all  the  surround- 
ing land  to  the  Brahmin  village  of  Chengngamana^  whose  members  had  the 
good  fortune  of  seeing  the  Goddess  vis-a-vis.     When  they  entered  the  temple  of 
Trikkariytir,  an  nnseen  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim  "  Ch^r§,  PerumiZ"  which 
meant  that,  into  that  town,  w^here  Paras urftma  was  believed  to  be  dwelling,  no 
PerumdZ  (King)  should  ever  enter — ^a  traditional  injunction  still  respected  by  the 
Malabar  Kshatriya-s.f     At  this  place  the  sixth  PerumaZ  who,  according  to  tra- 
dition had  a  pronounced  predilection  for  the  Bouddha  religion   (Islamism  or  Bu- 
dhism,  we  cannot  say),  called  a  meeting  of  the  Brahmins  and  told  them  that  a  re- 
ligious discussion   should  be  held   between  them  and  the  Bouddhas,  in  view  to 
decide  their  relative  superiority.     The  presiding  deity  of  the  local  .Saiva  shrine  was 
then  propitiated  by  the  Brahmins  to  enable  them  to  come  out  victorious  from  that 
trial.    A  G^angama  saint  appeared  before  them  and  taught  them  a  hymn  call- 
ed Naiup^dam  (four  feet  or  parts  of  a  Sl6ka)  which  the   Namputiris  say 
is   extracted  from  the  S^mav^da.     The  saint  further  advised  them  to  take  out 

»  Sir  William  Jones  writing  in  .1792  records  the  following  remarks  regarding  the  nativity  of  the  ohessj — ''If  evidence  be 
required  to  prove  that  chess  was  invented  by  the  Hindvis,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  the  Persians,  who,  though 
as  much  inclined  as  other  nations  to  appreciate  the  ingenious  invention  of  a  foreign  people,  unanimously  agree  that  the  game 
was  imported  from  the  West  of  India,  together  witli  the  charming  fables  of  Vishwu  Sannan  in  the  sixth  Centul-y  of  our  own 
Era.  It  seems  to  have  been  immemorially  known  in  Hindustan  by  the  name  of  Chaturanga,  that  is  the  four  Angas  or  mem- 
bers of  an  army  which  are  said  in  the  Amarakosa  to  be  elephants,  horses,  chariots,  and  foot  soldieis,  and  in  this  sense  the  word 
is  frequently  used  by  epic  poets  in  their  descriptions  of  real  armies.  By  a  natural  corruption  of  the  pure  Sanskrit  word  it  was 
changed  by  the  old  Persians  into  Chathrang,  but  the  Arabs  who  soon  after  took  possession  of  the  country  had  neither  the 
initial  nor  the  final  letter  of  that  word  Ir)  th^ir  alphabet  and  consequently  altered  it  into  shatrang,  which  found  its  way  into  tht 
modern  Persian  and  at  length  into  the  dialects  of  India,  where  the  true  derivation  ot  the  name  is  known  only  to  the  learned. 
Thus  has  a  very  significant  word  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Brahmins  been  transformed  by  successive  changes  into 
axedrez,  scacchi,  echecs,  chess  and  by  a  whimsical  concurrence  of  XJircumstances  given  birth  to  the  English  word,  check,  and 
a  name  to  the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain  ".    £age  1^2,  Vol.  II.  Asiatic  Researches. 

t  At  this  place  9  large  number  of  pious  and  learned  Brahmins  are  said  to  have  once  lived  uuder  the  protection  of  the 
Great  Parasutiaiiia, 
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CHAP.  XI.  a  lamp  *  from  within  the  temple  which  tradition  ascribes  to  have  existed  from  the 
FA,B,A.  215.  time  of  Mandhata,  a  distant  progenitor  of  Srirsima,  to  a  room  built  on  the  west- 
ern ghkt  of  the  temple  tank  and  pray  to  ^Siva  in  terms  of  the  hymn.  While 
this  was  continued  for  41  days,  six  Brahmins,  with  Mayiira  Bha^^a  at  their  head^ 
arrived  from  the  East  Coast  to  the  succour  of  the  Namputiris.  With  the  help  of 
these  Brahmins  the  Namputiris  kept  up  a  protracted  discussion  with  the  Boud- 
dhas.  Wishing  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  the  PerumaZ  thought  of  applying  a  practi- 
cal test.  He  enclosed  a  snake  within  a  pot  and  asked  the  disputaiits  to  declare  its 
contents.  The  Bouddhas  came  out  first  with  the  correct  statement,  while  the 
Brahmins  followed  by  saying  that  it  was  a  lotus-flower.  The  Perumi^  was,  of 
course,  pleased  with  the  Bouddhas,  but  when  the  pot  was  opened,  it  turned  out  to 
be  different  from  what  was  put  in.  It  was  a  lotus-flower.  The  Bouddhas  then 
felt  defeated  and  ever  afterwards  the  sacred  hymn  called  Nalupadam  has  been 
sung  by  the  Namputiris  in  view  to  secure  a  variety  of  objects,  every  one  of  which 
they  expect  to  attain  by  this  means.  It  is  also  said  that,  when  the  Brahmins  were 
propitiating  ySiva  at  Trikkariyiir  as  already  stated,  diverse  spirits  and  angels 
were  found  amusing  P&rvati  with  their  quips  and  cranks.  A  voice  from  heaven 
was  then  heard  to  say  that  such  frolics  must  form  thereafter  part  of  the  worship 
of  iSiva. 

Engaged  in  these  socio-religious  performances  are  eighteen  Sanghas  or 
associations,  of  whom  the  following  are  a  few,  viz.,  Kan^aran,  P&rkku^attan, 
PaZZikku/achchS-ttira,  Nemdr,  Chovvaram,  Tattamangalam,  Vezhap- 
parampan,  Kizhaviniy^r  and  Pa^ut6/.  The  chief  office-bearers  are  the 
Vakyavrz'tti  who  is  the  chief  person  in  the  Sangha  and  who  must  necessari- 
ly be  an  Ottu  Namputiriora  Nampiitiri  with  full  V^dic  knowledge,  the 
Parishakkaran  who  comes  next  in  order  and  holds  charge  of  the  Yatrakali 
paraphernalia  including  swords,  &c.,  and  the  Guru  or  the  instructor.  The 
chief  household  divinities  of  these  soldier  Namputiris  are  BhadrakaZi,  Santk 
and  Subrahmanya.  On  the  evening  of  the  YatrakaZi  day,  these  Brahmins 
assemble  round  the  lamp  and  recite  the  Nalupada  and  then  a  few  hymns  in 
praise  of  their  house-hold  divinities  and  especially  of  <Siva,  the  saviour  that  mani- 
fested himself  at  Trikkariyur.  On  the  night  of  the  performance  they  are  enter- 
tained at  supper  when  they  sing  certain  songs  called  the  Karisloka.  They  then 
move  in  slow  procession  to  the  Ka^am  or  the  hall,  singing  specially  songs  in  the 
YallaTp^kttu.  metre,  with  the  sacred-thread  hanging  vertically  round  the  neck 
(Apaviti)  and  not  diagonally  as  is  the  orthodox  fashion.  In  the  hall,  in  the  mean- 
while, are  placed  a  burning  lamp  at  the  centre,  a  Para  (Malabar  measure)  filled 
with  paddy,  a  number  of  cocoanut  bunches  and  plantain  fruits  and  various  kinds  of 
flowers.  The  Brahmins  sit  in  a  circle  around  the  lamp  and  after  preliminary  invo- 
cations to  Ganapati,  sing  several  songs  in  praise  of  iSiva,  the  Lord  of  Trikka  ri- 
y  6  r.  After  this  follow  diverse  kinds  of  dumb  shows.  Then  is  the  time  for  exhibiting 
skill  in  swordsmanship.  The  exorcising,  by  the  waving  of  a  lighteditorch,  before  the 
face  of  the  host,  of  any  evil  spirits  that  may  have  attached  themselves  is  then  gone 
through  and  the  whole  performance  ends  with  a  prayer  to  Bhagavati  to  shower 
on  him  every  prosperity.  Following  close  upon  this,  a  variety  entertainment  is 
sometimes  given  by  the  YdtrakaZi  Nampfitiris.  This  old  institution  is  still  in 
great  favour  in  Malabar  and  having  a  religious  aspect  intertwined  with  it,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  swept  away  by  the  unsparing  broom  of  the  so-called  Parish  kanaka  lam 
or  the  reforming  age  of  modern  India. 

<"-    A  divine  service  is  held  over  tliis  lamp  even  today.    And  at  the  site  of  the  room  wherein  it  Is  now  placed  and  wor- 
shipped, Parasurjma  is  said  to  have  made  his  last  appearance  in  this  visible  world. 

4a 


7  ^  n 


Characters  in  a  Kathakali  (Dramatic  performance). 

(1)  Narada  Maharshi,  a  King  and  his  Queen. 

(2)  Mohini,  a  female  character  with  ideal  beauty  and  charm  introduced  into  Pur^nic  Scenes. 

(3)  A  Jester, 

(4)  A  representation  of  Siirpanakha  with  her  bleeding  nose  and  breast. 
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The  KathakaZi  or  the  national  drama  of  Malabar  is  held  in  great  esteem  and , 

favour  by  the  Namptltir-is.  Most  of  them  are  conversant  with  the  songs  and  para.  215 
shows  that  relate  to  it  and  fastidiously  criticise  the  slightest  fault  or  failure.  The 
KathakaZi  in  Malabar  is  more  than  300  years  old.  It  was  first  brought  into  exis- 
tence by  a  member  of  the  ancient  ruling  house  of  Kottarakara.  As  the  earliest 
theme  theatrically  represented  *was  the  R§imkjsinsi,  the  KathakaZi  is  also  known 
as  Bkmankttam.  A  single  play  lasts  for  eight  and  even  ten  hours  in  the  night. 
Kshatriyas,  Asuras,  ^ftkshasas,  monkeys,  birds,  Kshatriya  women,  i?ak- 
shasa  women,  and  Kir^tas  (Hunting  tribes),  have  each  their  own  dress  and  ap- 
pearance, which  easily  distinguishes  them  from  one  another.  The  play  is  merely 
a  dumb  show,  no  character  being  permitted  to  speak  anything  on  the  stage.  The 
songs  are  sung  by  the  Bhagavatar  or  songster  and  the  actors  literally  act  and 
do  nothing  more.  The  Nampiltiris  love  this  antiquated  mode  of  theatric  repre- 
sentation more  than  anything  else  and  support  and  patronise  it  to  a  remarkable 
extent. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  other  recreations,  but  of  an  entirely  non-religious 
character,  the  chief  of  which  ai'e  three.  One  is  called  '  seven  dogs  and  the  leopard,' 
the  second  '  fifteen  dogs  and  the  leopard '  and  the  third  '  twenty-eight  dogs  and  the 
leopard'.  Success  in  these  games  consists  in  so  arranging  the  '  dog '  as  to  form  a 
thick  phalanx,  two  abreast,  round  the  leopards.  Stones  of  two  sizes  are  employed 
to  represent  the  leopards  and  the  dogs  and  the  field  is  drawn  on  the  ground. 
Two  other  kinds  of  recreations  are  the  Kampittayam  and  the  Paka^a. 

ThelEzh^mattukaZi  or  the  "seventh  amusement"  is  said  to  have  been  so  called 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  introduction  by  the  seventh  Namptitirigramam 
(village)  of  KeraZa.  It  is  a  miniature  form  of  Y^trakaZi  but  without  its  quasi- 
religious  character  and  is  intended  to  serve  merely  as  a  social  pastime.  The 
players  need  not  be  all  Brahmins,  nor  is  fasting  or  any  religious  discipline  part  of 
its  preliminary  programme.  Sitting  round  the  lamp  as  in  the  Y3,trakaZi  and 
reciting  songs  in  praise  of  xSiva,  the  players  proceed  to  the  characteristic  portion 
of  the  recreation  which  is  a  kind  of  competition  in  quick-wittedness  and  memory  held 
between  two  Y6gas  or  parties.  One  among  them  calls  himself  the  Kallur  Nayar 
and  is  the  presiding  judge  on  the  occasion.  There  is  interrogation  and  answering 
by  two  persons  and  a  third  proclaims  the  mistakes  in  the  answer.  There  are  two 
others  who  serve  as  bailiffs  to  execute  the  judge's  orders.  Humourous  scenes  are 
then  introduced  as  in  the  YatrakaZi  such  as  I^dkkan^appanNSyar,  PrakkaZ, 
Mutti  or  old  woman,  Fattav  or  Paradesa  Brahmin,  NampCitiri,  Pan^^ram, 
KalluZi  and  other  characters  who  appear  on  the  stage  and  interest  the  assembly. 

Songs  are,  of  course,  the  leisure-hour  amusements  of  the  womenkind.  The 
chief  of  them  are  the  Tiruv&tirak.kaZi,  a  sort  of  pretty  dance  which  will  be  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  The  Tiruvfttir-app^^^u  and  Kaiko^dppa^^u  are  some  of  the 
amusements  in  which  the  Namptitiri  women  take  interest.  But  they  are  more 
particularly  the  recreations  of  their  Nfiyar  maid-servants  and  will  be  found  appro- 
priately referred  to  in  the  description  of  that  caste. 

Concluding  remarks: — The  characteristic  features  of  the  NampAtiri  are  his 
faith  ia  God  and  resignation  to  His  will,  hospitality  to  strangers,  scrupulous  vera- 
city, punctiliousness  as  regards  the  ordinances  prescribed,  and  extreme  gentility 
in  manners.  The  sustaining  power  of  his  belief  in  Divine  Providence  is  so  great 
that  calamities  of  whatsoever  kind  do  not  exasperate  him  unduly,  and  the  story  is 
told  with  great  admiration  ofaNamputiri  who,  with  his  large  ancestral  house  on 
fire  and  his  only  son  just  tumbled  into  a  deep  disused  well  while  his  wife  was  just 
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CSAP.  XI.  expiring  undelivered,  quietly  called  out  to  his  servant  Kesavan  for  his  betel-box, 
PARA..  216.  ^[^}^  a  coolness  and  courage  possible  perhaps  only  in  fiction.  In  regard  to  his 
anxious  fidelity  to  truth,  M.  Elsie  Reclus  so  correctly  observes  "  Whatever  be  their 
faults,  the  Namputir-is  have  at  least  one  virtue — that  of  perfect  veracity.  They 
answer  questions  put  to  them  with  great  deliberation,  always  scrupulous  to  tell 
the  exact  truth  in  all  respects."*  Evening  baths  and'daily  prayers,  at  sunrise,  noon 
and  sunset,  are  strictly  observed  and  a  tradition  is  often  told  illustrative  of  the 
miracles  spiritual  power  can  work,  of  the  islet  in  the  V^mpana^  lake  as  Pfitira- 
ma?zal  or  "midnight  sand"  having  been  conjured  into  existence  by  the  Tarana- 
nallllr  ISTamptitij-ippaf,  when,  on  a  journey  to  Trivandrum,  it  was  past  even- 
ing and  the  prayers  to  Sandhya  had  then  to  be  made  after  the  usual  ablutions. 
With  the  NampAtij-i,  the  Divine  presence  is  a  living  reality.  To  the  lower  animals 
his  attitude  is  one  of  child-like  innocence.  In  his  relation  to  man,  his  guilelessness 
is  a  remarkable  feature.  Harshness  of  language  is  unknown  to  the  Namputiris 
and  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  severest  expression  of  his  resentment  at  an  insult 
offered  is  generally  a  laconic  remark  that  he  (Namputiri)  expects  the  adversary 
to  take  back  the  insult  a  hundred  times  over.  Of  course  the  modern  Namputiri 
is  not  the  unadulterated  specimen  of  goodness,  purity  and  piety  that  he  once  was. 
But,  on  the  whole,  they  form  an  interesting  community  whose  existence  is,  indeed, 
a  treasure  untold  to  all  lovers  of  antiquity. 

Their  present  economic  condition,  however,  is  far  from  re-assuring.  They  are 
no  doubt  thetraditional  owners  of  K^raZa  and  hold  in  their  hands  the  janmom 
or  proprietory  interest  in  a  large  portion  of  Malabar.  But  their  woful  want  of 
accommodativeness  to  the  altered  condition  of  present-day  life  threatens  to  be  the 
ruin  of  that  class.  Their  simplicity  and  absence  of  business-like  habits  have  made 
them  a  prey  to  intrigue,  fraudulence  and  grievous  neglect  and  an  unencumbered 
and  well-ordered  estate  is  a  rarity  among  Malabar  Brahmins  at  least  in  Travan- 
core. 

The  total  number  of  Namputiris  in  Travancore  is  5,326.  The  chief  Taluks 
in  which  they  are  found  are  Muvattupuzha  (860),  Alangad  (718),  Ettumanur  (709) 
and  Kunnatnad  (683).  In  Taluks  to  the  south  of  Quilon,  they  are  found  only  in 
very  small  numbers.  In  1891,  the  strength  of  the  caste  was  3,750.  The  difference 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  that  Census,  as  many  as  3,451  persons,  among  whom  an 
uncertain  number  of  Namptitiris  was  probably  included,  returned  themselves 
merely  as  Malayala  Brahmins  and  were  evidently  recorded  as  such. 

216.     The  ISrayars  form  the  bulk  of  the  .S'udra  population  of  Malabar  and 

hold  a  position  in  respect  of  caste  next  only  to  the 
Brahmins,  Kshatriyas  and  the  higher  classes  of 
the  Ampalavasis.  As  compared  with  the  Nayars,  the  Ampalav^sis  claim  a 
position  of  superiority  on  the  basis  of  theiy  strict  vegetarianism.  But  this  is  some- 
times questioned.  The  term  NSyar,  according  to  some,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanskrit  'Nayaka'  with  the  vernacular  ending  'an'  and  is  cognate  with  Naick, 
Nayudu  and  N^yanftr.  As,  according  to  this  derivation,  a  whole  race  has  to  be 
taken  as  originally  composed  of  leaders  and  their  descendants,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  more  correct  to  derive  N^yars  from  N^gars  (snakes  or  the  ser- 
pent-worshipping N  a  gas  or  Scythians)  from  the  adoration  to  snakes  which  has  been 
the  characteristic  cult  of  that  community.  The  term  Malayali  is  sometimes  used, 
especially  by  P^ndi  or  East  Coast  A^udras  in  contradistinction  to  themselves.  But 
being  territorial  in  connotation,  it  cannot  rightly  apply  to  any  particular  caste. 

■ .  2 . . 

*     Vol.  IV.     Universal  Geography. 
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,  Titular  suffi,xes : — (a)  The  titles  of  N  a  y  a  r  s  in  Travancore  include  several  varieties. 
The  most  general  is  PiZ/ai  and  was  once  a  distinction  granted  as  a  mark  of  Royal  i'ABA.  216. 
favour.  The  ceremony  of  investiture  was  known  a«  Tirumukham  Piifikkuka  and 
the  honour  it  conferred  on  the  person  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  even  a  Brahmin 
Dewan  A^Suku  AnnS,vi  had  it  bestowed  on  him  and  his  &mily.  It  is  enjoyed  to 
this  day  by  his  descendants  now  living  at  V^mpanniir  in  the  Eraniel  Taluk.  An 
individual  so  honoured  is,  however,  not  styled  in  formal  communications  with  the  suffix 
Pi/Zai,  but  with  the  title  'Ka/zakku'  prefixed  to  the  name,  e.g.  Kanakku 
/faman  Kr/shnan. 

(h)  A  higher  title  tbanK ana kku  (PiZ/ai)  isChempaikartman,  This  cor- 
responds to  the  knighthood  of  the  medieval  ages  and  was  first  instituted  by  Maha- 
rajah M.kvtknda.  Varma.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  it  are  fully  described 
by  j\Ir.  Shungunny  Menon  in  his  History  of  Travancore.*  The  person  whom  it 
was  the  king's  delight  to  honour  was  taken  in  procession  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant  through  the  four  main  streets  within  the  fort  and  then  received  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  accorded  a  seat  by  his  side  and  presented  paii  supari.  Rare  as 
this  investiture  is  in  modern  days,  there  are  many  ancient  houses  in  Travancore 
to  which  this  honorific  appellation  is  attached  in  perpetuity.  The  title  Ka?iakku 
is  of  ten  enjoyed  along  with  it,  e.g..,  Ka?zakku  Chempakaraman  Krz'shnan. 

(c)  Tampi  (literally  younger  brother)  is  another  title  found  in  various  parts 
of  Travancore.  It  is  the  distinctive  suffix  attached  to  the  names  of  Nayar  sons 
of  Travancore  sovereigns.  But  in  ancient  times  the  title  used  to  be  conferred 
upon  others  too,  as  a  recognition  of  rare  merit  and  devotion.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  Tamp  is  alone  among  /S'fi.dras  proceed  in  palanquins  and 
appear  beforei  the  king  without  a  head-dress.  The  Maharajah's  consorts  are 
usually  selected  from  these ,  families.  If  a  lady  from  outside  has  to  be  taken,  she 
js  generally  adopted  into  one  of  these  families  before,  or  soon  after,  the  alliance. 

(d)  ICarti  is  another  title  found  attached  to  the  names  of  many  families  in 
North  Travancore.  The  Avord  Kart^  means  'a  doer'  and  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  an  honorific  suffix  by  some  of  the  Madura  kings.  The  Tekkumkur  and 
Va^akkumkiir  Rajas  in  Malabar  are  said  to  have  first  conferred  this  title  on 
certain  influential  Nayar  families  and  constituted  them  petty  chieftains  subject  to 
his  paramountcy.  All  the  Karta  s  belong  to  the  lUam  sub-division  of  the  Nayar 
caste. 

(e)  The  title  Kuruppu,  though  sometimes  assumed  by  castes  other  than 
Nayars  denotes  really  an  ancient  section  of  the  N^yar  people  charged  with 
functions  of  varied  interest.  Some  are,  for  instance,  the  instructors  in  arms  of  the 
Travancore  Royal  family,  while  others  are  Superintendents  of  maid-servants  in 
the  Royal  Household.  When  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore  enters  into  matri- 
monial alliance,  it  is  a  Kuruppu  that  Ime  to  call  out  the  full  title  of  the  Royal  con- 
sort "PanappiZZai — Amma"  as  soon  as  the  presentation  of  silk  and  cloth,  which 
constitutes  the  wedding-rite,  is  over, 

(f)  The  word  P  a  n  i  k  k  a  r  comes  from  the  Vernacular  word  P  a  ra  i  meaning  work. 
It  was  the  Panikkars  who  formerly  kept  KaZaris  (gymnastic  and  military 
schools)  in  North  Travancore.  In  modern  days  when  KaZaris  have  mostly  be- 
come things  of  the  past,  the  Panikkars  have  taken  themselves  to  the  teaching  of 
letters  instead  of  arms.     We  often  hear  of  these  Panikkars  as  experts  in  sword 


*     Page  1 80,  History  0/ Travancore, 
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exercises.  They  are  referred  to  by  early  Portuguese  writers  as  the  strength  of  the 
country.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  kinds  of  Pa?iikkars  who  are  entirely 
devoted  to  temple  service.  The  title  of  Panikkar  does  not  indicate  any  particular 
section  of  Nay  a  rs,  for  in  olden  times  it  was  obtained  more  by  bravery  than  by  birth. 

(g)  The  Kai  mm  a  Zs  (derived  from  'kai'  hand,  signifying  power)  are  according 
to  tradition  the  fighting  masters  of  Malabar.  The  KaimmaZ  of  Vaikkattillam 
house  was  once  a  petty  ruler.  KaimmaZs  generally  held  charge  af  the  Royal 
treasury  which,  by  a  respected  custom,  could  not  even  be  seen  by  the  kings  except 
with  the  KaimmaZs  in  attendance.  "Neither  could  they  (the  kings)"  observes 
Barbosa,  "take  anything  out  of  the  treasury  without  a  great  necessity  and  by  th« 
council  of  this  person  (KaimmaZ)  and  certain  others." 

(h,  and  i)  U n n i 1 1 a n  and  Valiyat&n  are  two  other  titles.  T a n  in  Malayalani 
is  a  title  of  dignity,  Unni  meaning  small  and  Valiya  great.  It  is  supposed  that 
as  the  Nay  ar  sons  of  the  ruling  kings  of  Malabar  were  called  T am  pis,  the  sons 
of  those  Kshatriyas  who  had  no  territorial  sovereignty  v/ere  called  Unnittftns, 
and  Valiyatlns. 

(j)  Em^n,  an  obvious  corruption  of  Y  a  (/am  fin  an  or  lord,  is  another  title 
found  affixed  to  the  names  of  certain  persons  in  central  Travancore.  Certain  families 
of  Illakkar  in  each  Kara  were  in  former  times  so  wealthy  and  powerful  that  the 
commonalty,  tacitly  recc^nizing  their  overlordship,  called  them  Ya^amanans  or 
masters.  They  were  to  a  certain  extent  self-constituted  justices  of  the  peace  and, 
like  the  ancient  feudal  barons  of  Normandy,  settled  all  ordinary  disputes. 

(k)  M^navan,  contracted  into  Menon.  The  word  Menavan  means  a 
superior  person  ('M^l'  above  and  'avaix'  he).  This  was  conferred  upon  several 
Nayar  families  by  the  Eajas  of  Cochin  and  corresponds  to  PiZZais,  down  south. 
As  soon  as  a  person  was  made  a  Menon,  he  was  presented  with  an  Ola  (palmj-ra 
leaf  as  writing  sheet)  and  an  iron  style,  as  symbolical  of  the  office  he  was  expected  to 
fill,  i.  e.  of  an  accountant.  Even  now  in  British  Malabar,  each  Amsam  or  revenue- 
villao'e  has  a  writer  or  accountant  who  is  called  M  e  n  6  n. 

(I)     The  title  Menokki,  literally  one  who  looks  over  or  superintends  is  found 
only  in  British  Malabar,  as  it  was  exclusively  a  creation  of  the  Zamorin. 

History  of  the  Caste: — To  the  question  who  are  the  Nayars,  various  answers 
ha^'e  been  suggested,  some  of  a  traditional  and  others  of  a  quasi -historical  character. 
The  KeraZamahatmya  would  make  the  NSyars  the  offspring  of  the  union 
of  the  junior  members  of  a  Namputiri  family  where  the  eldest  son  isalone  perniit- 
ted  by  custom  to  marry  in  his  own  caste,  with  Deva,  Gandharva  and  iitlkshasa 
women  brought  in  from  extra-terrene  regions  byParasurfima  himself.  The  K  e  r  a- 
Zolpatti  regarded  them  as  the  *Sudras  who  accompanied  the  original  Brahmin 
immigrants  from  outside  K^raZa.  Some  believe  that  the  Nfiyars  were  the  snake- 
worshipping  Scythians  who  had  settled  in  Malabar  before  the  Brahmins  arrived. 
Authorities  like  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Col.  Kirkpatrick  argued  that  the  similarity  in 
the  marriage  customs  and  architectural  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Nft,yars  of 
Malabar  and  the  Newars  of  Nepal  suggest  a  racial  identity  between  them.* 

There  is  the  theory  that  the  NS,yars  are  the  Dra vidians  of  Southern  India  on 

o     Ferguson's  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture. 
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whom  the  influence  of  the  Brahmins  has  been  so  powerful  as  to  impress  on  them    ckaf.  xi. 

characteristic  differences  between  them  and  the  members  of  the  parent-stock  in  the   ^AtLA..  216. 

old  country.     The  latest  speculation  is  by  Mr.  Fawcett  who,  in  his  recent  work  on 

the  Nay  ars  of  Malabar  says  "  The  resemblance  between  the  Uriyas  of  Gumsur  and 

thereabouts,  a  fine  fighting  stock  and  the  N&yar  s  of  Malabar  is  very  striking."  That 

the  N^yar  s  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  P  a  11a  vas  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Logan 

in  his  Manual  of  Malabar,  Ealakka^  (Palghat)  being  the  Fort  or  the  centre  of  the 

Pallavas  and  Vanuvana^  in  British  Malabar  being  really  the  na^  or  the  country 

of  VaZ/uA'as,  (a  corruption  of  Pallavas).  The  Kiriyam  Niyars  who  belong  to 

British  Malabar  are,  according  to  a  current  tradition,  connected  with  the  sixty-four 

families  of  Yell&las  whom  Dr.  Oppert  has  tried  to  identify  with  the  Pallavas. 

The  Indian  orthodox  view  that  the  N&yars  as  »S'udras  constitute  one  of  the 
four  Aryan  divisions  forming  the  ancient  spirituo-economic  scheme  of  caste  has 
also  its  votaries.  Their  matriarchal  system  of  inheritance  and  their  peculiar  marital 
relations  are  considered  mere  modifications  of  a  common  patriarchal  system,  rendered 
necessary  by  various  social  and  political  dispositions.  And  although  in  consonance 
with  the  theory  of  their  non- Aryan  origin,  their  Aryan  colour  has  been  put  down 
to  the  climate  and  to  the  abundant  shadiness  of  their  homes,  and  the  similarity  of 
their  &cial  contour  to  the  close  blood-connection  that  has  existed  for  centuries 
between  the  Brahmins  and  the  N4yars,  vitiating  perhaps  the  results  of  anthro- 
pometry to  some  extent,  sufficient  evidence  does  not  appear  to  have  been  gathered 
to  entirely  negative  the  possibility  of  their  Aryan  origin.  As  the  Brahmin  immigra- 
tion into  Malabar  is  to  be  taken  as  a  proved  fact  in  history,  it  is  quite  conceivable, 
as  the  K^raZolpatti  says,  that  the  /Sddras  as  their  accessory  adjuncts  came  with 
J;he  Brahmins  from  where-so-ever  that  might  be. 

Sub-divisions : — To  say  that  the  N^yars  are  a  caste  is  not  quite  correct.  It 
would  be  better  tocallthema  tribe  as  Bha^tachSrya*  hasdone  ;  so  numerous  and 
varied  are  the  divisions  comprised  under  the  general  head,  Nayar.  And  as  if  these 
divisions  were  not  themselves  enough,  all  the  titles  of  distinction  that  have  been 
created  from  time  to  time  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  sub-divisions. 
In  the  schedules  over  a  hundred  and  thirty  such  classes  have  been  returned  which 
by  a  process  of  resolution  may  be  compressed  into  44.  They  are  (1)  Kiriyam, 
(2)  Illam,  (3)  Naluvi^an,  (4)  Svariipam,  (5)  Padamangalam,  (6)  Tamil 
Padam,  (7)  Vatti,  (8)  Daivampa^i,  (9)  Payyamp^d,  i(10)  lifattara, 
(11)  Cherukara,  (12)  Puttur,  (13)  Nalldr,  (14)  Naifamukki,  (15)  I^ach- 
cheri,  (16)  An^aZavain,  (17)  Ponnara,  (18)  Karuvelam,  (19)  Kuravan  or 
Ar-ikuravan  (20)  Ettnvitan,  (21)  Pattuviifan,  (22)  Pantranifu  Vi/an, 
(23)  PaZ/ichchan,  (24)  Yaradkkar-an,  (25)  Kuzhappara,  (26)  Ku^d?ia, 
(27)  PuZikka  also  called  PuZiyam,  and  VeZiyam,  also  called  Kallur  and  Mala- 
yan, f28)  O^am  or  Kala,  (29j  Man^aZayi,  (30)  Karichcha,  (31)  Aravan, 
(32)'K6yippuram  (33)  MangngHlakkal  (34)  IlakuYiyan  (35)  Oppamtara 
(36)  Adkunnam  (37)  IZampi  (38)  Kokkara  (39)  Manav^Zan  (40)  Y&tt&k- 
ka^anandChakkaian  (42)  An^i  (43)  Manigr^mam  (44)  Adichchan.  The 
main  divisions  are  only  five,  namely,  Kiriyam,  Illam,  Svariipam,  Padaman- 
galam and  Tamil  P adam.  These  are  mostly  endogamous  sub-divisions.  The  caste 
that  considers  itself  higher  may  take  a  girl  from  the  lower,  but  never  gives  one  to  it. 

1.  The  KiriyamNayars  belong  more  to  Cochin  and  British  Malabar  than 
to  Travancore  and  are  supposed  to  represent  the  highest  class. 

«  Page  151,  Bindu  Casks  and  Sects. 
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2.  The  lUakk^r  are  found  in  very  large  numbers  in  Travancore  and  may  be 
taken  as  the  highest  class  of  Travancore  Nayars.  The  word  Illam  indicates  a 
Nampfitiri  Brahmin's  house  and  tradition  considers  every  111  am  family  as  having 
once  served  an  Illam.  The  Illakk^rare  not  to  use  fish,  flesh  or  liquor — a  caste- 
injunction  which  like  many  others  is  not  now  universally  respected.  In  several 
parts  of  Malabar  they  have  by  close  daily  contact  with  the  Brahmins  moulded 
many  of  their  personal  habits  in  the  truly  Brahminical  style.  In  the  schedules 
some  of  the  Illakkar  have  returned  themselves  as  belonging  to  particular  Brah- 
min Illam  s,  such  as  Azhvancheri,  Patt&.zh.v,  SriTp^dam,  KumaranalKir, 
Kollur,  Ne^uvazhiand  TennAr.  Of  these  the  Pattazhi  Illakkar  consider 
themselves  as  ranking  higher  than  all  the  rest,  by  the  special  favour  of  the  local 
Goddess — (Mannati  Bhagavati  of  Paif^Azhi  D^sam  in  Pattanapuram  Taluk). 
The  Srip^dam  Illakkar  are  those  on  whom  that  rank  was  conferred  by  Rani 
PflrvatiBhai.  iS'ripadam  Cor  the  foot  ofLakshmi)  is  the  name  of  the  Travan- 
core Rani's  palace  and  has  within  its  walls  one  of  the  sacred  waters  of  the  classic 
Anantasayanam.  Priestly  service  atthe hands  of  the  IZayatu  and  purificatory 
rites  by  the  Mkran  are  taken  to  distinguish  the  Illam  Nifiyars  from  the 
other  sections  of  that  caste.  Like  many  others,  these  difEerences  are  now  mostly 
obsolete. 

3.  TheN^luvi^ans,  (literally  those  belonging  to  the  four  houses)  enjoy  a 
status  equal  to  that  of  the  Ririyam  N^yar  s.  They  are  a  differentiated  section  of 
the  Illakkar. 

4.  The  Svar-upakkar  are  the  attendants  of  the  Kshatriya  families  of  Tra- 
vancore, as  the  Illakkar,  of  the  Brahmins.  Of  these  the  ParAr  Svar-fipam  (Pa- 
lace) have  their  purificatory  rites  served  by  the  Mfir&n.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
once  the  Illakkar  servants  of  one  Karatte^attu  NarapAtiri  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  feudal  lord  of  Parur  (near  Quilon)  and  afterwards  became  attached  to  the 
Royal  household  that  succeeded  to  that  estate,  thus  becoming  Parur  Sva?-tipakk&r. 
The  Svartipakkar  are  only  next  in  rank  to  the  Illakkar  and  consist  of  various 
local  denominations  such  as  Kaippizha,  Fattkzhi  and  Vempana^.  The  castes  in 
British  Malabar  corresponding  to  the  Svarupam  are  the  Akattu  ch^rna  and 
Purattu  ch^rna. 

5  &  6.  Pabamangalam  and  Tamil  Padam. — There  is  a  supposition  that 
PSdamangalam  and  Tamil  P&dam  iSlidras  were  not  originally  Nayars  but  late 
immigrants  from  the  Tamil  country.  Being  confined  to  a  few  localities  in  Tra- 
vancore, they  are  not  known  to  the  Ntlyars  of  Cochin  and  British  Malabar,  and 
untU  recently  there  was  a  distinctive  difference  in  regard  to  ornaments  and  dress 
between  them  and  the  ordinary  N&,yars.  The  occupation  of  the  Padamangalak- 
kar  is  temple  service  such  as  SM^eeping,  cleaning,  carrying  lamps  during  proces- 
sions, &c. 

7,  8  &  9.  The  Vatti,  the  Daivampa^i  and  the  Payyampa^i  are  all  very 
closely  connected,  but  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Gatinirnaja.  The  VS.tti8 
are  called  variously  Vattikkruppu,  P^ttukuruppu,  and  iSTantunikkuruppu. 
The  word  VAtti  is  a  corruption  of  Vizhtti  meaning  "  blessing  "  and  refers  to  the 
occupation  they  have  followed  from  time  immemorial.  Nantuniis  a  kind  of  musical 
instrument  peculiar  to  Malabar  which  the  castemen  use.  The  Daivampa/i  and 
the  Payyampa^i  are,  as  their  names  imply,  singers  of  sacred  songs  and  bear  the 
title  of  Kuruppus  like  the  Vattis.  Some  of  them  living  in  the  Taluk  of  Vila- 
vankod  follow  the  Makkattayam  system  of  inheritance. 
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10  &  11.     lifattara  and  Cher-uk^r-a  are  not  important  as  caste  sub-divisions,    chap.  xi. 
They  are  so  called  merely  on  account  of  their  having  once  s'erved  under  well  known    para.  216 
Brahmin  or  Kshatriya  families  bearing  those  names.     Thus  I^attara  N^yars 
are  those  who  served  the  I^attara  P6if/i,  a  south  Travancore  Brahmin  chieftain 
of  considerable  prowess  during  the  9th  Century  of  the  Malabar  Era. 

14.  Natamukki  Nayar: — Their  traditional  occupation  is  to  spread  washed 
cloths  for  the  Namplitiris  to  walk  from  the  bathing  ghat  to  the  lUam  on  the 
labt  day  of  death  pollution. 

15.  Ifachcheris  are  otherwise  called  Panifaris  in  South  Travancore.  They 
are  herdsmen  and  engage  themselves  in  selling  butter  milk  and  curds. 

16.  Antalavan. — These  are  the  personal  attendants  of  N^yar  chieftains. 

17.  The  Ponnara  sub-division  is  allied  to  the  preceding  one  and  enjoys 
certain  special  privileges  in  the  .S'arkara  temple  in  the  Chirayinkil  Taluk.  They 
hold  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  Svarupakk^r. 

18.  The  Kaeuvelattu  Nayae: — They  seem  to  be  a  specialized  class  of 
Svarfipakk^r  and  cherish  ths  proud  duty  of  guarding  the  crown  Treasury  known 
as  Karuvelam. 

19.  Aeikuravan: — (Literally  those  that  reduced  the  rice)  are  those  Nayars 
who,  having  reduced  the  quantity  of  rice  out  of  the  paddy  given  to  them  for 
husking  at  the  Mahadeva  temple  at  Kazhkku^^am,  were  so  accosted  by  the  local 
chieftain. 

20.  21  &  22.  Ettuvitan,  Pattuvitan  and  Pantrantuvitan: — Literally 
the  eight,  the  ten  and  the  twelve  houses  are  so  called  because  so  many  N^yar 
houses  have  been  entrusted  with  functions  at  certain  important  temples  in  Tra- 
vancore. E^^uvi^ans  are  the  members  of  the  eight  houses  whose  duty  it  is  to 
clean  the  inner  courtyard  and  attend  to  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  at  the  Sri  Pat- 
man&bh as vSmi's  temple  at  Trivandrum.  The  Pattuvi^ans  or  people  of  the 
ten  houses  are  employed  to  carry  flags,  umbrellas,  and  other  paraphernalia  on  festive 
occasions  at  that  temple.  The  Pantran^uvi'/ans  or  the  12  house-people  are 
employed  to  perform  similar  functions  at  the  temple  of  Ac^ik^savasv&mi  at  Tiru- 
va^/ar  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  miniature  Sri  Patman^bhasvami  temple. 

23.  Pallichchan: — They  are  the  bearers  of  palanquins  of  Brahmins  and 
Malabar  Chieftains.  They  were  also  employed  as  their  attendants  to  carry  the 
swofd  and  shield  before  them  as  their  insignia  of  lordship.  They  are  said  to  be 
lapses  from  the  Illakk^r. 

24.  Vantikkaran  (literally  cartmen): — It  is  said  that  these  Nlyars  were 
once  lUakk^r.  But  as  they  began  to  work  as  cartmen  for  taking  fuel,  they  lost 
equality  in  status  with  the  rest  of  the  Illakkfir. 

26.  Kuttina  Nayar: — The  Kiiitina  Nilyars  are  found  only  in  the  Mina- 
chil  Taluk.  The  peculiarity  about  them  is  that  even  to  this  day  their  girls  are 
married  in  a  cow-shed. 

27.  Pulikkappanikkan: — In  some  parts  they  are  known  as  Puliyattu 
Nflyar  and  in  other  places  as  the  Veliyattu  N^yar.  Their  other  names  are 
KalKirNayar  and  Mafavar.  The  Puliyattu  N^yars  are  believed  to  have  been 
good  marksmen  in  ancient  days.  They  help  the  A/ikaZ  (a  class  of  the  Ampala- 
raBieJ  by  drawing  the  image  of  Bhadrak^H  and  are  useful  to  the  Chakkiyi^r  iji 
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carrying  his  dress  and. accoutrements.  The  late  P&chu  M  Attatu  a  renowned  Hindu 
PARA.  216.  Physician  at  His  Highness'  Court  says  in  his  Vernacular  work  on  Malabar  Castes 
that  "no  other  section  of  the  N&yars  bears  so  many  names  and  follows  such 
diverse  occupations  as  the  Maifavars." 

28.  Otattu  Natar: — They  are  also  called  Kusa  Nay  a  r.  Their  occupation 
is  to  tile  temples  and  Nampiitiri  houses.  Connected! with  the  O^attu  Nay  ars  is 
another  class  called  Chempuko^^is  whose  traditional  function  is  to  lay  copper- 
sheets  for  the  roofs  of  Hindu  temples. 

29.  Mantalayi: — They  may  be  looked  upon  more  as  a  class  of  N^nchina^ 
VeZZaZas  than  Nayars.  They  are  found  exclusively  in  the  Ponm ana  Proverti 
of  the  Kalkulam  Taluk  where  a  tract  of  land  called  Man^a^^chchi  K6nam  has 
been  granted  to  them  by  the  Sircar  from  very  early  times.  They  are  the  paid 
mourners  of  the  State  and  have  to  attend  at  the  Trivandrum  Palace  when  death 
occurs  in  the  Royal  family. 

30.  Kakichcha  Nayae: — In  their  occupation  they  are  similar  to  the  Yanti- 
kkarans. 

31.  Akavans  (literally  those  who  belong  to  a  paddy  granaryj: — They  are 
the  descendants  of  persons  once  employed  at  the  granaries  of  certain  temples  in 
Travancore. 

33.  Mangngali: — They  have  to  carry  the  Ashifamangalya  plate  in  front  of 
the  Nayar  bride  at  the  T^like^^u  ceremony. 

34.  Ilakutitans: — Their  occupation  was  to  cultivate  and  supply  vegetable 
substances,  such  as  plantains  and  betel  leaves. 

35.  Oppamtara: — This  is  not  a  caste-name,  but  a  title  bestowed  by  the 
Cochin  Raja  upon  certain  families  in  North  Travancore  when  that  territory  was 
under  his  sway, 

36.  37  &  38.  Atikunnam,  Ilampi,  Kokkara  : — These  are  the  names  applied 
to  those  ySlldras,  whose  position,  as  Mar&.ns  or  Nayars,  cannot  be  definitely 
stated,  and  who  use  the  instrument  called  Klokkara.  "  This  is  formed  of  a  plate 
of  iron  turned  into  a  tube,  the  edges  strongly  serrated  and  not  closely  united.  It  is 
about  9  inches  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  diameter.  From  it  hangs  a  chain 
and  an  iron  pin  or  spike,  which  is  rubbed  along  the  dentate  edges  of  the  iron 
cylinder,  making  a  grating  noise."* 

43.  Manigramam: — They  are  believed  to  represent  Hindu  recoveries  from 
early  proselytism  to  the  Christian  church. 

44.  Adichghan: — They  are  the  attendants  on  the  A^ikaZs  who  officiate  at 
the  temples  dedicated  to  Bhadrak^Zi. 

Appearances  a?id  physical  features: — The  appearance  of  the  well-nourished 
N^yaris  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  in  all  India.  The  climate  and  the  nature  of 
their  occupation,  added  to  the  situation  of  their  houses  which  nestle  as  it  were  under 
a  canopy  of  trees,  are  such  as  ought  to  ordinarily  promote  complexion  and  general 
appearance.  Scrupulous  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  Nayars  of  both  sexes.  And  barring  the  tendency  that  is  becoming  almost 
universal  to  imitate  western  customs,  however  unconventional,  needless  and  expen- 
sive, the  fibre  of  the  Inch  a  bark,  which  on  an  evening  many  a  tank-going  N&yar 

<"■  Page  49,  Mateer's  Native. Life  in  Travancore. 
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girl  may  be  seen  separating  and  arranging  as  she  walks  along,  is  still  the  national     chap.  xi. 

soap  of  Malabar  and  a  very  efficacious  one  too.     The  growth  of  the  hair  is  very    PAHA..  216 

profuse,  especially  on  the  head  and  both  sexes  take    great  pains  to  preserve  its 

fineness   and  length.     To  the  baldness  of  care  and   age  and  the   hairlessness  of 

certain  temperaments,  the  NS,yar  is  of  course  no  exception.     But  in  regard  to 

strength  and  endurance,  the  average  N^yar  of  tq-ciay  stands  inferior  to  his  analogue 

on  the  opposite  coast. 

Clothing  and  ornaments: — The  general  feature  of  N^yar  clothing  is  its  moderate- 
ness, sometimes  bordering  on  scantiness.  The  washerman  is  always  in  requisi- 
tion and  no  dirty  clothes  are  ever  worn  if  at  all  possible.  The  oldest  ornament  of 
the  N&yar  lady  is  the  N^gapaifam  (snake's  hood)  from  the  shape  of  its  gold 
pendant.  Unlike  her  sister  of  the  opposite  coast,  she  wears  no  jewelry  on  the  head. 
The  only  ear-ornament  is  the  Takka  or  its  modern  representative,  the  T6^a  which 
is  a  two-lipped  bi-convex  disc  holding  the  inside  of  the  ear-lobes  in  its  circum- 
ferential groove.  On  the  front  surface  of  the  T6/a,  precious  stones,  such  as  rubies, 
emeralds  and  diamonds  may  be  set.  The  nose-pendants  of  the  Nayar  woman  are 
the  Mukkutti  and  Grnattu.  No  jewel  adorns  the  right  nasal  cartilage.  For  the 
neck  the  inseparable  ornament  of  modern  days  is  the  KddijsA.  The  other  orna- 
ments are  the  Nalupanti,  Ka?i#Aasaram  and  the  Arumpumani.  But  these 
are  being  gradually  displaced.  Gold  or  silver  zones  around  the  waist  are  in  great 
favour.  Golden  belts  called  Kachchappurams  are  now  yielding  to  the  Odd- 
y^nam  of  the  East  coast.  No  anklets  are  generally  used  by  adult  women,  but  the 
younger  folks  are  taking  to  the  Kolusu  and  the  Padasaram.  The  Nayar  woman 
is  generally  averse  to  profusion  in  clothing  and  ornaments,  though  Yisacher  wrote 
"There  is  not  one  of  any  fortune  who  does  not  own  as  many  as  20  or  30  chests  full 
of  robes  made  of  silver  and  other  valuable  materials."  What  would  have  Visscher 
said  if,  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  ghats,  he  had  beheld  the  nautch  girls  of 
the  Coromandel  coast  who  are,  to  use  the  words  of  a  Sanskrit  poet,  "walking  flesh- 
trees  bearing  golden  fruits." 

Tattooing: — To  Malabar  tattooing  was  little  known  in  olden  times.  Even  to- 
day it  does  not  find  any  favour  with  North  Travancore  N4yars.  It  is  only  in  the 
case  of  N&yar  women  living  to  the  south  of  Quilon  that  the  custom  seems  to  prevail. 
Some  accounts  trace  it  to  the  influence  of  a  Moghul  Sirdar  who  invaded  Travan- 
core in  1680  A.  D. 

Habitation: — The  houses  of  the  N^yars  standing  in  the  midst  of  separate 
compounds  have  been  by  many  writers  supposed  to  be  designed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  defence.  The  saying  common  in  England  that  every 
man's  house  is  his  own  castle  is  well  verified  here.  An  ancient  Nayar  house 
generally  faces  the  east  and  commands  a  beautiful  panorama  of  cheering  verdure. 
At  the  entrance  is  an  out-house  with  sometimes  an  upper  story  which  in  medieval 
times  must  have  served  as  a  guard-room.  In  poorer  houses,  its  place  is  taken  by 
a  roofed  door-way  provided  in  most  cases  with  a  stile  to  keep  out  cattle.  A  Nay  a  j^ 
'  house  is  usually  divided  into  four  parts,  the  Arappura  or  the  main  building,  the 
Paifippura  or  the  gate-house,  the  Tekketu  or  the  southern  portion,  and  the 
Va^akketu  or  the  northern  which  is  the  kitchen.  Inside  the  house-garden,  one 
meets  with  various  kinds  of  useful  plants  and  trees  such  as  "  the  shady  jack,  the 
graceful  areca,  the  stately  cocoanut  palm,  the  luxuriant  plantain,  the  solid  tama- 
rind, the  mighty  mango,  and  the  useful  talipot."  On  the  South-western  corner  is 
the  Tisual  serpent  K^vu  and  by  its  side  a  tank.  Among  Nayar  houses,  storied 
buildings  were  in  ancient  days  extremely  uncommon  and  tiled  roofing  was  un- 
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CHAP.  XI.  known  till  a  hundred  years  ago.  "  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  Malabar  " 
PA.RA.  ai6.  writes  Bartolomeo,  "  are  built  of  teak  wood  which  is  much  harder  and  heavier  than 
oak  and  with  which  it  stands  corruption  for  a  very  great  length  of  time.  I  have 
seen  several  houses  more  than  400  years  old  which  during  that  period  had  suffered 
little  or  no  decay.  The  palm  leaves  with  which  they  are  covered  and  the  above 
wood  have  the  property  of  attracting  moisture  and  of  suffering  it  again  to  escape  as 
a  breath  of  air  begins  to  blow  or  the  sun  to  shine.  Hence  it  happens  that  these 
houses  are  much  healthier  than  those  of  stone  and  lime  ;  which,  if  not  allowed  to 
dry  properly,,  evaporate  for  a  long  time  after  they  have  built  a  great  many  cal- 
careous and  highly  pernicious  particles." 

Fbod  and  drink: — The  N^yars  are  not  strict  vegetarians.  Fish  in  many 
houses  is  an  article  of  daily  consumption  and  even  though  the  upper  classes  general- 
ly shun  it,  the  partiality  in  its  favour  is  so  strong  with  some  that  it  is  very  often 
smuggled  in.  It  is  believed  that  the-  aj^etizing  properties  of  fish  are  of  no  mean 
order.  The  kanjior  rice  gruel  is  a  favourite  food,  of  the  Malabar  Hindus,  and  of 
the  N^yar  s  of  the  working  classes  in  particular.  According  to  a  well-known  writer 
at  the  commencement  of  the  16th-  Century,  drinking  was  unknown  in  Travancore.- 
But  as  days  advanced,  that  virtue  seems  to  have  unfortunately  declined  so  that  in 
1787  A.  D.  the  then  Maharajah  had  to  formally  prohibit  the  use  of  Takara  or  palm- 
brandy  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  property. 

Occupation:' — Th-e  K'fiyars  with  the  other  indigenous  castes  of  Travancore 
formed  a  huge  militia,  but  engaged  in  agricultural  and  other  occupations  dur- 
ing times  of  peace.  A  large,  standing  arnvy  containing  many  l^Siyars  was  also 
main  tained.  So  late  as  the  end  of  the  18th  Century,  there  were  with  Maharajah. 
Kama  Varma,  "a  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  IsT^yars  and  Ch^gos,  armed  with 
bows,  spears,  swords  and  battlie  axes."  In  the  TelakaZi,  a  kind  of  mock-fight, 
which  is  one  of  the  items  of  the  Utsavam  programme  in  every  important  temple, 
in  Malabar,,  the  dress  worn  by  the  Nayars  is  supposed  to  be  their  ancient  mili- 
tary costume.  Even  now  among  the  N&yars  who  form  the  Maharaja's  own 
Brigade,  agriculture,  to  which  they  are  by  a  most  judiciously  conceived  arrange- 
ment enaJbled  to  attend  during  all  their  off-duty  days,  goes;  largely  to  supple- 
ment their  salaries.  Various  other  occupations,  all  eq-uaJly  necessary  for  society, 
have  been,,  according  to  K^raZ&vakisakrama,  assigned  to  the  N^yars  and 
would  seem  to  have  determined  their  original  sub-divisions.  They  are  the  (1)  II- 
lakk^r,  or  servants  at  the  Iltams  ^houses)  of  Brahmins,,  (2)  SvarApakkar  or 
the  servants  of  the  SvaT-iipams  or  kingly  houses,,  (3)  P^damangalakk^r, 
temple  servants,  (4)  Tamil  P^dakk^r,  miscellaneous  employes,  (5)Ifachchgri 
Nayars  or  dealers  in  dairy  produce,  {6)  Marans  or  the,  temple  musicians  and 
priests,  (7)  Chempuko^is  or  copper-smiths  w1k> prepare  and  lay  copper-sheet 
roofing,  (8)  Oifattu  Ifayars  or  tile-makers,  (9)  Kalamko«is  or  Potters  (10) 
Vaif^akkaifans  or  dealers  in  oU  (11)  PaZ/ichchans  or  bearers  of  palanquins, 
(12)  Asthikkurichchia  ox  undertakers,  (13)  Che.jf  if  is  or  traders  in  vegetables 
and  other  domestic  necessaries,  (14)  CMMjans;  or  weavers  (15)  YeZutte^ans 
or  washermen,  and  (16)  ViZakkittalavans  or  barbers.  Otheu- books  give  other 
names  of  caste  sub-divisions,  but  all  of  them  agree  in  their  functional  basis.  But 
these  traditional  occupations  are  fast  ceasing,  to  be  foILawed  by  their  respective 
sub-divisions  under  the  ferment  of  the  new  civilization  which,  whijie  it  brings 
relief  to  a  few  castes,  spells  death  to  many.  The  bane  of  Indian  society  is  not, 
as  already  referred  to,  the  system  of  caste  as  conceived  and  worked  out  by  the 
ancients  of  the  land ;  it  is  the  sinful  view  that  one  caste  takes  of  another"  which 
it  pleases  in  its  vanity  to  call  lowey-,,  leading  to  discouragement  of  all  honest  work 


Velakali. — A  representation  of  the  Kaurava  force  at  the  Mahabharatha  War.  A  band  of 
specially  trained  Nayars  enact  the  performance  in  front  of  Sri  Patmanabha  Svami's  Pagoda, 
Trivandrum,  at  the  annual  Panguni  (March-April)  Utsavam. 


'^'■'■^"^  Tnllnl.  »  pinmns-  -Berformance  of  an  Indian  Pur&na,  peculiar  to  Malabar. 
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and  the  enthronement  of  idleness.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  tendency, 
the  ASudras  whose  duty  was  to  attend  to  the  various  industries  necessary  for  so- 
cial life,  have  renounced  and  are  renouncing  all  the  great  professions  except  fight- 
ing, agriculture  and  service.  Every  other  pursuit  has  been  considered  low  and  debas- 
ing and  has  become  an  epithet  o£  scorn.. 

Religious  festival  and  worship :- -The  chief  festival  of  the  N&yars-  in  whieh 
all  the  naturalized  Malayalis  including  the  East-coast  Brahmins  join  is  the  6nam, 
a  contraction  of  Ti/-uv6nam-,  the  asterism  of  the  second  day  of  the  festival.     It 
occurs  in  the  last  week  of  August  or  in  the  first  week  of  September.   It  is  a  season 
of  joy  and  merriment.     "  About  the  10th  of  September  the  rain  ceases  in  Mala- 
bar.    All  nature  seems  then  as  if  renovated  ;  the  flowers  again  shoot  up  and  the 
trees  bloom  ;  in.  a.  word  this  is  the  same  season  as  that  which  the  Europeans  call 
spring."  According  to  some,  this  is,  the  an-nual  celebration  of  the-  Malabar  new  year 
which  first  began  with  Cheraman  Pe^umaTs  supposed  departure  for  Mecca  ;.  but 
according  to  the  orthodox  majority,  it  is  the  day  of  the  great  Mahabali  Chakra- 
varti's  annual  visit  ta  his.  dear  country.     There  is   also   a   belief  that   it   is 
Mah^vishnu  that  pays  a  visit  on  the  6 nam  day  to  this  mundane  universe  for 
whose   Sthiti  or-  just  and  proper  maintenaiace  he  among  the-  Hindu  Ti-iad  is 
specially  responsible.     In  certain  North  Malabar  title-deeds  and  horoscopes,  as  Mr. 
Logan  notices,  the  year  is  taken  as  ending  with  the  day  previous  to  the  Onam. 
The  presentation  of  cloths  to  relktions  and  dependents  is  special  to  the  Onam  day. 
On  this  occasion  even  the  poorest  man  tries  to  dine  like  a  prince.  As  a  Malabar  pro- 
verb goes,  the  Onam  must  be  enjoyed  even  by  selling  one's  Kknam  (estate). 
Various  field-sports  of  the  indigenous  type,  of  which  foot-ball  is  the; chief,. are- liustify 
gone  in  for,  by  the   Onam.  enjoyers.     In  more  martial  times,  the  recreatioa  was 
of   a  more  dangerous  description.     To    quote    Fr.   Bartolomeo,  once  more,  who 
lived  and.  wrote-  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  "The  men,,  particularly  those 
who  are  young,  form  themselves  intp  two  parties^  and',  shoot  at  each  other  with 
arrows.     These  arrows  are  blunted  but  exceedingly  strong  and  are  discharged  with 
such  force  that  a  considerable  number  are  generally  wounded  on  both  sides.   These 
games  have  a  great  likeness  to  the   Ceralia  and  Juvenalia.  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans."     So  says  Forbes  also  in  his   Omental  Memoirs.     "Even  today  in 
British  Malabar,"  says  Mr.  Fawcett  "  each,  player  is  armed  with.  a.  little  bow  made 
of  bamboo  about  18  inches  in  length,  and  arrows- or  what  answer  for  arrows,  being 
no  more  than-  pieces  of  the  midrib  of  the  cocoanut  palm-leaf  roughly  broken  off, 
leaving  a  little  leaf  at  one  end  to  take  the  place  of  the  feather:     In  the  centre  of 
the  spot,  but  on  the  ground,,  is  placed  thatarget^ — a  piece  of  the  heart  of  the  plantain 
tree  about  3  inches  in  diameter  pointed  at  the  top  in  which  is    stocked  a  small 
cheppu   as  the  mark,   which  is  the.  immediate  obj,ect  in  view  of  the  players  so 
called.     They  shoot  indiscriminately  at  the  mark  and  he  who  lifts  it  (the  little 
arrows  shoot  straight  and  stick  in  readily)  carries  off  all  the  arrows  lying  on  the 
ground.."  In  theearlier  centuries  the  amusement  must  have  been  much  more  serious.. 
Even  to-day  the  bow  is  an  instrument  of  reverence  on  the  Onam  days. 

M.ajrriage-customs'  and!  system  of  inheritance :.' — Marriage  among  this  caste 
may  mean  either  the  formal  ceremony  of  tyiiig  a  taZi  around  the  neck  of  a  girl 
accompained  by  festive  celebrations  for  four  days,  known,  as  Talike^^uor  Ke^ru 
kalyS,najn,  or  the  ceremony  of  actual  alliance  as  husband  and  wife^  extending  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  night,  conducted  quietly  in  the  midst  of  a  comparatively  small, 
gathering  and  with  instrumental  music  religiGusly  eschewed.  *  known,  as   Sam- 

*  A  change  in  the  direction  of  giving  it  a  greater  importance  than  here;to»fore  is  becoming  manifest.'     But  still  it  is. 
a  comparatively  quiet  function,  and  considered  much  less  important  from:  the.  family  standpoint  than,  the  Keiiukalya/iam.. 
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c»AP.  XX.    bandham  or  Mun^uko^kkuka  (cloth-giving).  The  former  is  a  public  family 

PARA.  216.  ceremony  lyhile  the  latter  is  more  a  private  and  personal  transaction,  but  solemn  if 

unostentatious.     In  the  generality  of  cases,  the  IT^yar  vrife  does  not  live  in  her 

husband's  house  bi^t  ii;  the  house  of  hep  bipth,  w^hich  alone  she  Ipoks  upon  as  hers, 

at  all  stages  of  hep  life. 

The  Kettukalydnam  ceremony  : — "  As  a  religious  ceremony"  said  the  late  Sir 
T.  Muttuswami  Aiyar,  "  the  Ke^^ukalyanamis  taken  to  give  the  girl  a  marriage- 
able status."  "  But  in  relation  to  marriage,"  says  that  great  jurist,  "  it  has  no 
significance  save  that  no  girl  is  at  liberty  to  contract  it  before  she  goes  through  the 

Talike^i^u  ceremony In  some  parts  of  south  Malabar,  however,  there  is  a 

belief  that  it  is  a  marriage  ;  but  even  there  the  custom  is  to  tear  up  a  cloth,  called 
the  Kachcha  cloth,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  ceremony,  as  a  symbol  that  the 
marriage  has  been  dissolved.  A  ceremony  which  creates  the  tie  of  marriage  only  to 
be  dissolved  at  its  close  suggests  an  intention  rather  to  give  the  girl  the  merits  of  a 
S  am  ska  r  a  or  a  religious  ceremony  than  to  generate  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife.."  If  as  a  marriage  rite  the  Ke^^ukaly&raani  of  the  Nayar  has  no  signi- 
ficance, it  is  not  less  so  than  the  ceremony  of  Sam&vartana  or  the  formal  termina- 
tion of  the  Brahmachary  Asrama  among  Brahmins  ;  and  if  the  retention  of  the 
Sam&.vartana  as  a  ceremony  to  be  gone  through  immediately  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Vidy^rthi  or  pupil  stage  (corresponding  to  the  date  of  the 
thread-investiture)  or  a  few  years  after,  irrespective  of  the  progress  made  or  of  the 
expected  sequel,  is  taken  to  indicate  a  passed  time  when,  after  the  full  course 
of  instruction  had  been  run  out,  a  person  exchanged  that  Asrama  for  that  of  the 
gr I hastha  (married  man)  or  of  a  Snataka  which  is,  in  other  words,  an  endless 
post-graduate  course  of  study  and  pious  service,  the  Ke^^ukaly&nam  with 
many  of  its  ceremonial  details  similar  to  those  of  the  Namptitir-i,  refers  to  a 
period  when  that  rite  was  with  the  N&yars  as  much  a  sacrament  as  with  the 
NampAtiris  themselves.  If,  on  account  of  certain  circumstances  the  full  Brah- 
macharya  course  hadHo  be  cut  short,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  other 
circumstances  of  an  equally  if  not  more  justifiable  character  which  required  that 
the  relationship  created  by  a  Ke^#ukalyfi,nam  ceremony  should  be  cancelled  soon 
after.  The  absence  of  the  P^nigraha?^am  and  the  Saptapadi  or  the  walking 
of  the  seven  steps  and  116  ma  or  sacrifices  to  fire  in  the  Ke^^ukaly^nam  rite 
is  taken  to  shew  that  the  whole  ceremony  was  an  interpolation.  But  it  may  b^ 
safely  assumed  that  these  being  the  solemnly  binding  items  of  the  programme  were 
honestly  omitted.  In  place  of  the  Vedic  chants  of  the  Brahmins  the  Vernacular 
hymns  and  invocations  of  the  Br&hmanis  (a  section  of  the  Ampalav^sis)  are 
sung  in  probable  iinitation  of  the  Y^dasvarana.  (Vedic  chaunt). 

Description  of  a  Ketluhalydnam  : — The  details  of  this  ceremony  vary  widely 
in  different  parts  of  Malabar.  But  the  essential  parts  of  the  ceremony  appear  tc  be 
the  same  throughout. 

After  the  age  of  eleven  a  Nayar  girl  becomes  ineligible  for  this  ceremony. 
As  in  all  castes  and  communities  of  the  Hindu  persuasion,  so  among  the  Malabar 
people,  the  ages  represented  by  the  odd  numbers,  seven,  nine  and  eleven  are  con- 
sidered auspicious.  A  number  of  girls  may  be  married  at  a  time  and  the  marriage 
being  now  a  mere  ceremonial,  it  may  include  even  infants,  an  arrangement 
prompted  by  obvious  considerations  of  economy.  The  masters  of  the  ceremony 
at  a  N^yar  T^like^iJu  in  Travancore  are  the  Machchampikkar.  They  are 
the  members  of   the  ancient  Nayar  families  appointed  for  this  purpose   by  the 
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Maharajahs  of  Travancore.    Each  Kara  has  three  or  four  such  families  who  divide  ckaf.  xi. 
among  themselves  the  customary  services  in  that  Kara. 

I?iangngansor  relations  may  also  act  the  part  of  bridegrooms.  "When  an 
Ar-yappa^^ar  or  Tirumulp^^  is  invited  to  tie  the  T^li  in  aristocratic  households, 
there  maybe  but  one  t&li-tier.even  for  a  number  of  girls.  Generally  there  are 
as  many  bridegrooms  as  there  are  brides.  This  has  led  some  European  writers  to 
posit  the  existence  in  Malabar  of  what  is  known  to  sociological  science  as  group- 
marriages.  This  is  evidently  wrong.  At  the  construction  of  the  marriage-pandal, 
the  villagers  take  a  responsible  interest  and  render  substantial  aid.  The  actual 
wedding  takes  place  in  a  mandaTp  which  being  decorated  with  Katiru,  or  ears  of 
corn,  is  called  Katiru  Manc?apam.  The  first  item  in  the  marriage-celebration 
is  a  sumptuous  banquet  called  the  Ayaniyliwu,  given  by  the  bride's  people  to  the 
bridegroom.  The  girl  goes  to  the  bathing  ghfi.t  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  the  marriage  ceremony.  She  does  so  in  a  regular  procession.  One  of  the 
Machchampi  females,  well-dressed  and  wearing  ornaments  of  price,  walks  in  front 
of  the  girl  with  a  vessel  containing  the  girl's  wearing  apparel  to  be  used  after  bath, 
a  mirror  and  other  toilette  articles  in  the  left  hand  and  with  a  Changngalava^ 
#ak a  or  a  metal  hand-lamp  peculiar  to  Malabar,  in  the  right.  Often  the  tender 
feet  of  the  girl  are  protected  from  touching  the  ground  below  by  broad  cloths 
spread  on  the  way.  Silk-umbrellas  are  also,  according  to  the  social  station  of 
the  femily,  held  over  the  head  of  the  girl.  On  reaching  the  house  she  is  placed 
in  a  separate  room  and  all  the  assembled  guests  are  served  with  a  rich  feast.  With- 
in theKatirumanc^apam  the  Brahmanis  are  accommodated.  One  of  them  then 
ties  a  string  round  the  left  hand  of  the  girl  (K&ppuke^^uka  in  vernacular  or 
Pratisarabandham  in  Sanskrit),  as  symbolical  of  a  solemn  resolve  to  do  a  parti- 
cular act.  A  song  called  SubhadraveZi  which  is  the  account  of  the  famous  mar- 
riage of  Subhadraby  Ar^una  is  then  sung  by  the  Brahmanis.  Invited  by 
the  bride's  mother  who  proceeds  to  his  house  and  places  a  garland  round  his  neck, 
the  Manav&Zan  (bridegroom)  starts  at  the  auspicious  time  (Muhurtam)  in  pro- 
cession, riding  on  an  elephant  or  walking  on  foot  according  to  the  wealth  and  status 
of  the  party  concerned.  The  brother  of  the  bride  waits  at  the  door  to  receive  the 
bridegroom  and  his  party.  The  bridegroom  arriving  takes  his  seat  in  front  of  the 
bride  and  on  the  right  side  but  facing  the  same  direction  as  the  bride  i.  e.,  the  east. 
The  bride-groom  then  receives  the  Minn u,  the  wedding  jewel  with  the  string  or 
Tali  at  the  hands  of  the  As  ^n  or  the  village  school-master  and  places  it  around  the 
neck  of  the  bride  or  brides  who,  when  there  are  more  than  one,  are  seated  in  a  row 
holding  in  their  hands  an  arrow  and  a  looking-glass.  This  practice,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing,  is  not  universally  followed.  A  song  known  as  Amm^ch- 
chan  Fsiitn  or  the  song  of  the  maternal  uncle,  is  then  sung  which  is  presumably 
the  invocation,  by  the  uncle,  of  prosperity  to  the  married  couple.  On  the  second 
day  the  P  rati  sa  ram  (string  tied  round  the  left  wrist  of  the  bride)  is  removed,  the 
function  determined  on  having  been  duly  fulfilled.  On  the  third  day  is  the  Aval 
titti  when  confected  beaten  rice  is  served  to  the  bride-groom  and  party.  This  too 
forms  the  occasion  for  a  festive  procession.  With  a  few  other  ceremonies  of  com- 
paratively minor  importance  and  a  finishing  bath  or  Nir^^^u  known  to  all  Brah- 
piinical  ceremonies  as  Avabhrita  snana,  the  programme  is  fully  acted  out. 

In  cases  where  atkli-kettn  is  beyond  the  means  of  a  tarwad — a  contigency 
rarely,  if  at  all,  accepted  in  practice— the  ceremony  may  be  gone  through  along  with 
a  similar  ceremony  at  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  relation  or  friend,  in  front  of  a 
ySaiva  temple,  generally  that  of  Tirunakkara  at  Kottayam  or  at  the  Panif^ra- 
jnaMam  i,  e.,  in  the  house  of  the  village  chieftain. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Sambandham: — Sambandham  constitutes  the  real  marriage,  de  facto  as  well 
PA.RA.216.  asdejure.  The  word  sambandham  means  alliance  or  connection.  In  different  parts 
of  KeraZa,  it  is  differently  known  as  Gunad6sham  meaning  (a  union  for)  good 
and  evil  and  Vastrada  nam  or  P  u  i^avako  ^a,  meaning  the  giving  of  cloth.  The  most 
common  words  in  Travancore  are  Pu^avako^a  in  the  south  and  Sambandham 
in  the  north.  It  may  be  performed  without  any  formal  ceremony,  and  in  several 
ancient  families,  including  the  most  aristocratic,  as  a  private  transaction  confiden- 
tially gone  through.  In  some  cases  the  bride-groom  and  a  few  of  his  select  friends 
assemble  in  the  house  of  the  bride,  the  bride-groom  presents  into  her  hands  a  few 
unbleached  cloths.  Presents  are  made  to  Vaidikas  and  to  the  relations  and  ser- 
vants of  the  bride.  After  supper  and  pan  supari  the  party  disperses.  Just  before 
the  acceptance  of  the  cloth,  the  girl  makes  due  obeisance  to  uncles,  mother,  aunts 
and  other  elders,  as  if  by  way  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  formal  assent  for  the 
transaction  she  is  going  to  enter  into.  Another  day  is  generally  fixed  for  the 
actual  consummation  ceremony.  On  that  day  too  the  bride-groom  goes  with  betel  and 
nuts  to  the  bride's  house  accompanied  by  a  few  friends  who  are  entertained  at  supper. 

Perpetual  widowhood  is  not  an  institution  among  N^yars.  Divorce  is  theoreti- 
cally unrestricted  but  practically  not  very  frequent. 

General: — "While  among  the  Nayars  the  ceremonial  declaring  of  a  man  and 
woman  as  husband  and  wife  even  at  a  Putavako^a  is  not  usually  regarded 
as  having  any  ritualistic  religious  sanction,  i.  e.  beyond  that  of  ordinary  pro-- 
priety  and  general  social  morality  or  as  giving  rise  ipso  facto  to  rights  of  the 
kinds  recognized  by  the  other  communities,  it  has  to  be  noted  in  the  words  of  Logan 
that  "the  very  looseness  of  the  law  makes  the  individual  observance  closer  ;  for 
people  have  more  watchful  care  over  the  things  they  are  most  liable  to  lose." 
That  fraternal  polyandry  once  prevailed  in  Malabar  on  a  noticeable  scale  and  still 
prevails  to  a  very  small  extent  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  is  not  improbable.  But 
to  trace  the  custom  to  primitive  bestiality  is  not  only  unkind  in  the  extreme,,  but 
unscientific  in  the  highest  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  this  form  of  marriage  says 
Westermarck,  seems  to  require  a  certain  degree  of  civilization.  It  was  probably 
in  most  cases  an  expression  of  fraternal  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  eldest  bro- 
ther— a  benevolence  and  an  absence  of  jealousy  which,  viewed  from  the  modera 
stand-point  can  perhaps  only  evoke  a  good-natured  smile.  And  whatever  be  the 
relation  iin  time  or  sequence  between  inheritance  and  the  character  of  the  marital 
tie,  the  recognition  of  a  sister  as  much  if  not  a  more,  natural  kinswoman  than  a 
girl  of  another  family  wedded  and  introduced  into  one's  own,  will  not  on  calm  re- 
flection, seem  so  contrary  to  the  run  of  even  the  ■  highest  human  nature,'  as  may 
at  first  appear.  But  various  uncharitable  interpretations  have  unfortunately  been 
put  on  the  family  life  of  a  good  and  loving  people  and  several  arguments  have 
been  urged  by  way  of  vindication.  Like  every  other  caste  for  which  ordinances 
are  prescribed  in  the  Hindu  Svariti?,  the  Nayars  too  must  have  been  once  gov- 
erned by  the  il/aMa^Aay  am  system.  The  political  conditions  of  a  people  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  their  marriage  customs  and  forms  of  inheritance  and  all  possible 
present-day  abuses.  What  Montesquieu*  says  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  N^yar  women  began  to  be  polyandrous  or  at  least  ceased  to  conform 
to  the  conventional  rules  of  marital  life,  deserves  to  be  noted  and  will  account  even 
more  directly  for  the  prevailing  system  of  property  inheritance. 


"  '•  In  this  tribe  the  men  can  have  only  one  wife  while  a  woman  on  the  contrary  is  allowed  many  hus- 
bands. The  origin  of  this  custom  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  Nayars  are  the  tribe  of  peoples  who  are  the 
soldiers  of  the  nation.  In  Europe  soldiers  are  not  encouraged  to  marry.  In  Malabar  where  the  climate 
requires  greater  indulgence  they  are  satisfied  with  rendering  marriage  as  little  burdensome  as  possible,  they 
give  one  wife  amongst  many  men,  which  conseqnentlydiminishes  the  attachment  of  a  family  and  the  care  sof 
housekeeping;  and  leaves  them  in  the  free  possession  of  a  military  spirit." 
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But  all  this  is  now  fast  changing.  Polyandry  is  not  heard  of  except  perhaps  ckaf.  xi. 
in  certain  remote  country-parts  and  in  these  peaceful  times  and  altered  conditions  ^ara.  216. 
of  society,  the  continuation  of  such  strange  customs  is  rightly  regarded  as  devoid 
of  all  justification.  The  practice  at  least  among  all  decent  sections  of  the  Nay ar 
people  is  one  of  strict  monogamy  with  all  the  constancy  of  a  Makkaihayam  union 
and  the  right  to  divorce  at  will  is  sparingly  exercised.  Even  the  re-marriage  of 
widows  except  at  tender  ages  is  considered  not  quite  the  proper  thing,  if  it  could 
at  all  be  helped.'  The  Ke^^ukaly^nam  or  the  TS,li-tying  which  at  present  is 
a  mere  ceremony  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  relic  and  i-ecord  of  a  different 
past  and  the  trend  of  public  opinion  is  in  the  direction  of  restoring  it  to  its  original 
binding  value.  The  responsibility  for  the  due  care  and  proper  maintenance  of 
one's  children  is  not  only  felt  by  the  parents  in  a  greater  measure  than  formerly 
(i.  e.  in  medieval  times)  but  is  beginning  to  be  enforced  by  society  and  to  some 
extent  by  thd  State.  The  need  for  legislation  in  view  to  sanction,  render  stable 
and  even  stimulate,  this  gradual  tendency  towards  reform,  has  been  felt ;  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  when  the  actual  change  in  conviction  and  in  sentiment 
spreads  wider  and  sinks  deeper,  legislation  will  stand  clear  of  all  charges  of  meddle- 
someness or  of  being  revolutionary  and  merely  be  a  formal  declaration  of  a  well- 
established  public  opinion  intended  only  to  serve  as  a  recorded  authority  for  judi- 
cial tribunals. 

Ceremonies  before  and  after  marriage: — The  first  ante-natal  ceremony  of  im- 
portance which  the  en  ciente  woman  performs  at  the  7th  month,  sometimes  at  the 
9th,  is  the  pu/iku^i  towards  whose  expenses  the  husband  has  to  contribute.  The 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony  consists  in  the  brother  of  the  woman  or  in  his  ab- 
sence a  M^ran  dropping  tamarind  juice  three  times  over  a  knife  into  her  mouth, 
she  standing  on  a  plank  with  her  face  towards  the  sun.  The  Annaprasana,  the 
Namakar-ana  and  the  Karnavedha  have  all  to  be  performed  but  in  the  aman- 
tric  way  i.  e.  without  the  recitation  of  Mantras.  It  is  the  barber  woman  that 
officiates  as  mid-wife.  Pollution  is  observed  for  15  days  after  child-birth.  The 
Puny  a  ha  or  purification  is  then  performed  by  the  M^ran.  The  Namakarana 
takes  place  on  the  27th  day.  At  the  6th  month  the  rice-giving  ceremony  takes 
place.  The  ear  is  bored  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  When  a  girl  attains  maturity 
there  is  regular  festivity  for  full  four  days.  The  Shash^/iipurti  /.  e.  when  a 
person  arrives  at  the  60th  year,  is  the  only  important  latter-day  ceremony. 

Death  and  succeeding  ceremonies: — The  dead  bodies  of  persons  above  16 
years  of  age  are  burnt,  while  of  those  below  that  age  are  buried.  The  cremation 
ground  is  one's  own  compound.  The  ceremonial  is  simple.  The  pollution  period 
is  15  days  or  900  nazhikas.  The  Sanchayana  or  the  collection  of  the  cremated 
remains  takes  place  generally  on  the  4th  day.  The.  mourning  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a  religious  convention  called  Diksha  is  generally  observed  especially  in 
the  Northern  parts  of  Travancore  and  lasts  till  the  42nd  day  or  for  6  months  or  even 
a  full  year.  In  cases  of  death  in  fields  of  battle  or  under  inauspicious  circumstan- 
ces an  image  of  the  deceased  is  used  to  be  placed  in  the  Tekketu  (Southern  out- 
house) and  worshipped. 

Names  and  nick-names:— T\\q  names  of  the  N^yars  are  of  diverse  kinds. 
The  most  popular  are  jB  a  ma,  Kr/shna,  Kesava,  Ndrayana,  Govinda,  Vela- 
yudha,  Ayyappa,  *Samkara  and  Gopkla.  The  names  of  female  deities  too 
such  as  KaZi,  are  sometimes  to  be  found.  Such  names,  however,  as  KaZi, 
Ummini,  Kochchappi,  Adichchan,  and  a  host  of  others  are  gradually  losing 
favour,  and  comparatively  new  names  such  as  Chandrasekhara,  Achyuta, 
and  Vasud^va  are  coming  to  be  recognized.     Contractions  and  abbreviations  are 
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CKAP.  XI.  most  freely  indulged  in.  The  names  of  women  also,  of  late,  have  undergone  con- 
pAra..  ai6.  siderable  alterations.  In  olden  times,  as  if  by  an  unwritten  law,  all  Niyar  women 
had  purely  Vernacular  names.  Thus  names  in  ordinary  use  were,  Nangngeli, 
Cochchupennu,  Chiruta,  Nfi?ii,  a  corruption  of  N" a r^y an i,  Pdru  a  corrup- 
tion for  Parvati  and  Ichchar-i  a  corrupted  form  of  f  svari.  Names  like  those  of 
tf  anaki,  Gouri,  Lakshmi  and  Kalyani  were  of  a  later  growth  and  latest  of  all 
names  hitherto  rare  such  as  BhavS-ni,  Bhargavi,  itudrSni,  Sarasvati,  Devaki 
and  Bha^'ati  have  also  come  into  vogue. 


■'b'- 


Amusement  and  recreation: — The  Nayars  participate  in  all  the  amusements 
of  the  NamplitiT-is.  The  K a t h a k a Zi  was  much  in  favour  with  them  tiU  recently, 
but  this  has  now  given  place  to  the  NA^akam  or  the  drama  proper.  Kari^lokam 
or  songs  describing  cooking  and  serving  are  passionately  studied  and  recited. 
Hunting  is  a  rather  common  source  of  recreation  for  the  NAyars.  The  Kaiko^ 
t'n^Tp'Xttn  and  Tiruvaltirapp^^^u  are  songs  recited  by  Nayar  women  in  groups. 
The  Tiruvatiya  day  comes  in  the  month  of  Dhanu  (December-January).  The 
festival  has  a  quasi-religious  aspect  about  it,  for  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  annually 
celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  K^madfiva,  the  Indian  Cupid,  at  the 
hands  of  Siva.  Every  Nayar  woman  gets  out  of  her  bed  at  about  4  a.  m.  that  day 
and  goes  to  bathe  in  the  nearest  tank.  A  number  of  ladies,  both  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged, assemble,  and  plunging  into  the  water  take  part  in  the  song  that  is  about 
to  be  recited.  In  that  season,  they  also  enjoy  the  JJzhingkl  or  swinging  to  and 
fro,  for  which  special  gongs  are  studied  and  recited. 

General  Education: — In  the  matter  of  education  the  N4yars 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  scale  of  castes.  Almost  every  Nayar  girl  is 
sent  to  the  village  school  to  learn  the  three  R's  quite  as  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
as  the  schooling  of  boys.  This  constitutes  a  feature  of  Malabar  life  that  makes  it 
the  most  literate  country  in  all  India,  especia,lly  in  respect  of  the  female  sex.  In 
regard  to  Sanskrit  study,  the  East  Coast  Brahmins  who,  at  no  period  of  their 
history,  w^ere  so  uncompromisingly  orthodox  as  their  West  Coast  brethren  are 
believed  to  have  given  the  earliest  aid.  After  i?fi.m&nu^ an  Ezhuttachchhan 
developed  and  enriched  the  Malayalam  language,  numerous  Asans  or  village  teach- 
ers came  into  existence  in  different  parts  of  Malabar.  After  a  preliminary  study 
of  Malayalam  such  of  them  as  desired  higher  i.  e,  Sanskrit  education,  got  discipled 
to  an  AmpalavS,si  or  a  jSastri.  Even  to-day  the  very  estimable  desire  to  study 
Sanskrit  is  seen  in  several  Nayar  youths  who  have  readily  availed  themselves  of 
the  benefit  of  the  local  Sanskrit  College.  In  respect  of  English  education  the 
Nayar s  occupy  an  important  position.  The  facility  offered  by  His  Highness' 
(lovernment  for  the  study  of  English  is  being  largely  availed  of  by  Nayars  and 
it  is  a  matter  deserving  to  be  prominently  recorded  that  between  the  years  1900  & 
1901  three  Nayar  girls  have  passed  the  Marticulation  Examination  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Madras. 

Character: — The  records  of  Nayar  character  left  by  European  writers  such 
as  Day  in  Cochin  and  Mateer  in  Travancore,  are  as  unsympathetic  as  they  are  un- 
merited. The  social  and  political  conditions  of  a  people  have  to  be  studied  before 
a  just  estimate  of  their  national  character  can  be  formed.  The  traditional  features 
of  the  ancient  Nfiyars  have  undoubtedly  been  sweet  frankness,  reverence  to 
authority,  uncalculating  hospitality,  patient  industriousness  and  manly  affection ; 
and  though  with  the  altered  conditions  of  external  life  these  features  possibly  have 
undergone  some  modifications,  none  with  any  pretensions  to  familiarity  with  Mala* 
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bar  and  its  people  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  love  and  regard  for  this  good  and  chap.  xi. 
interesting  community,  para.  216. 

Economic  condition: — The  present  economic  condition  of  the  Nayar  is  not 
free  from  anxiety.  Agriculture  which  is  the  only  stand-by  left  for  »S<idras  gener- 
ally is  his  chief  means  of  subsistence.  Though  the  N'ative  Christians,  especially 
of  the  Syrian  denomination,  have  from  very  early  times  joined  the  role  of  farmers 
in  certain  parts,  the  bulk  of  the  country's  agriculture  is  in  their  hands.  But  the 
conditions  of  agriculture  have  altered  greatly.  The  disorganization  of  indigenous 
industries  has  thrown  on  land  a  large  portion  of  its  population,  who  not  having  the 
enterprise  and  the  capital  necessary  to  exploit  fresh  areas,  the  pernicious  policy  of 
subdivision  of  the  existing  agricultural  holdings  ending  in  poor  cultivation,  low 
yield,  gradual  de-pauperisation  and  loss  of  land  if  not  unnoticed  extinction  has  been 
the  result.  The  precariousness  of  the  seasons  and  the  steadily  diminishing  rain- 
fall have  added  to  the  anxiety  of  the  cultivator.  The  Pulayas  and  depressed 
castes  have  long  declined  in  strength  and  number  and  the  few  left  are  under  yslvi- 
ous  influences  giving  up  their  traditional  partiality  for  agricultural  labour.  The 
wages  have  hence  risen  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  land  and  with  the  steady 
advance  of  occupation,  though  not  of  cultivation  of  jungle  and  other  waste  lands, 
the  pasturage  has  considerably  shrunk  in  area  and  live-stock  have  begun  to 
deteriorate,  though  figures  which  in  regard  to  such  matters  are  of  the  utmost  value 
cannot  be  given.  Along  with  the  loss  of  animal  manure,  leaf-manure  has  become 
scanty.  And  added  to  all  this  is  the  false  idea,  referred  to  at  the  outset  of  this 
chapter,  of  indignity  of  particular  kinds  of  labour.  As  if  by  a  cruel  irony,  unpro- 
ductive labour  such  as  official  and  professional  has  been  elevated  to  the  supersession  of 
the  agricultural  and  industrial.  All  these,  it  will  be  seen,  are  circumstances  that 
do  not  make  for  the  prosperity  of  a  dependent  country.  With  the  large  number  of 
cultured  and  still  monied  men,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  an  early  diagnosis 
will  not  be  made  and  prompt  remedy  adopted.  Under  present  conditions  agriculture 
must  be  largely  supplemented  by  industries  of  all  sorts,  so  organized  as  to  leave  in 
tact  the  independent  self-reliant  habit  of  the  earlier  people  who  would  not  object 
to  do  any  kind  of  work  if  at  their  ancestral  acre.  Material  want  is  the  chief  enemy 
of  religion,  morality  and  general  character,  and  all  efEorts  at  improvement  should  go 
forth  in  that  direction  under  the  ennobling  stimulus  of  internal  harmony  and 
universal  love. 

The  total  number  of  ¥&yars  in  Travancore,  including  the  Adichchans  and 
Chakkalas,  is  536,186.  The  Adichchans  (72)  are  found  only  in  one  taluk, 
viz.  Tiruvalla,  where  they  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Panayann^rktvu 
temple.  Of  the  15,173  Chakkalas,  as  many  as  11,388  are  found  in  the  Western 
Division.  They  are  found  in  the  largest  numbers  in  four  taluks  of  the  State,  namely, 
-Xarunagapalli  (2,078),  Neyyatinkara  (1886),  Vilavankod  (1555)  and  Quilon 
( 1  495).  In  many  North  Travancore  taluks  such  as  Ettumanur,  Minachil,  Shertallay, 
Muvattupuzha,  Kunnatnad,  Alangad  and  Parur  very  few  of  them  are  found.  All  the 
remaining  divisions  of  the  N^yars  together  number  520,941  souls.  TheNayars 
are  scarce  only  in  the  three  Tamil- speaking  taluks  of  Shencottah,  Tovala  and  Agastis- 
varam.  Five  taluks,  Trevandrum  (37,854),  Neyyatinkara  (35,457),  Mavelikara 
(32  344),  Tiruvalla  (31,378)  and  Quilon  (31,335)  contain  more  than  30,000  of 
them  each.  The  Illam,  (326,208),  the  Svarupam,  (104,639),  the  Kiriyam 
(25,164)  and  the  I^achchlri  (22,944),  are  the  most  numerically  important  sub- 
divisions. The  Padamangalam  (6,175)  the  Tamil  Padam  (258),  &c.  appear  to. 
hold  only  very  few  adherents.    In  1891,  the  strength  of  the  Nayars  was  483,725. 
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CHAP.  XI.  While  on  the  subject  of  N^yars,  the  manners   and  customs  of  two  other 

PAB.A.  216,   ^u(Ji.a  castes,  practically  indigenous  to  Kerala  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 

The  Keishnanvakakkar  : — The  Krfsh/ianvakakk^r  are  a  class  of  xSiidras 
confined  to  South  Travancore, 

Name  and  title: — The  name  Krj'sh nan vaka  means  literally  belonging  to 
Krishna  and  is  believed  by  the  castemen  to  have  been  first  applied  by  a  Travan- 
core Sovereign  at  the  commencement  of  the  Malabar  Era.  The  titular  suffixes  of 
the  names  of  the  Krzshnanvakakk^r  were  originally  Ay  an  meaning  one  of  a 
pastoral  class  and  Achchi  (feminine).  This  is  the  one  found  in  the  early  Ayacut 
(settlement)  records.  By  classes  such  astheShSnars,  theKr  jshnanvakakkir 
are  called  Ruruppus,  a  title  which  the  castemen  themselves  make  use  of  at  times. 

History: — Two  views  regarding  the  early  history  of  Kr  2sh«anvakakkS,r 
are  current,  one  the  ethnological  and  another,  the  historical  or  traditional.  According 
to  the  former  the  Krishnanvakakk^r  form  part  of  the  great  pastoral  caste  of  South 
India  which  after  a  time  became  mainly  agricultural.  The  other  account  is  per- 
haps less  prosaic.  In  ancient  times  a  large  section  of  these  people  immigrated 
from  Amp^d,  the  place  of  Svi  Krishna's  nativity  and  early  boyhood  to  Konji- 
veram,  in  whose  neighbourhood  there  is  still  a  village  known  as  Ayarpad. 
From  here  seventy-two  families  of  Ayars  proceeded  to  KeraZa  and  presented  to 
His  Highness  Udaya  Martanofa  Varma,  the  then  Maharajah  of  Travancore,  an 
image  of  Sri  Krishna  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Northern  India. 
The  Maharajah  who  was  then  known  as  PaZZi  Vana  Perum^Z  (the  PerumiZ 
on  the  throne)  observing  the  interesting  manners  and  customs  of  these  immi- 
grants and  most  of  all,  their  devotion  to  Sxi  Krishna  called  them  Krishnan- 
vakakkar  and  employed  them  to  serve  in  the  temple  of  Krishna  (Tiruv^mp&^i 
within  the  pagoda  of  *Sri  Patman&bha  at  Trivandrum).  Their  leader  was  given 
the  title  of  Ananta  Patmanabha  Ksh^tra  Pallava  R&yan.  This  immi- 
gration is  said  to  have  occured  in  the  first  year  of  the  Malabar  Era.  A  Neet  or 
royal  grant  dated  the  fifth  Chingam  of  that  year  engraved  in  a  copper  plate  was 
granted  to  them  by  Avhich  they  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  temple. 
They  were  asked  to  reside  at  Vanchiylir  in  Trivandrum.  In  the  pollution  con- 
sequent upon  a  birth  or  death  in  any  one  of  these  72  families,  the  image  of  Krishna 
that  they  brought  was  believed  to  share  at  least  for  three  days  and  the  Pu^a  or  the 
daily  ceremonies  used  to  be  constantly  interrupted.  They  were  then  asked  to  re- 
move to  a  place  separated  from  Trivandrum  by  at  least  three  rivers.  Eraniel  and 
Kalkulam  were  then  selected  as  the  settlement's  for  these  Krishnanvakakk^r. 
They  were  ordered  to  supply  peas  to  the  Tiruvimpa^i  temple  regularly  and  it  is 
supposed  that  this  must  have  been  a  tax  in  kind  levied  upon  them  for  such  land  as 
they  cultivated.  During  the  reign  of  the  great  M^rt&ntZa  Yarma,  successive 
neete  were  issued  to  them  entrusting  them  with  diverse  duties  at  the  Tiruvam- 
pa^i  temple.  Each  of  the  original  families  that  came  from  Konjiveram  to  this 
country  bears  a  distinct  name.  A  list  of  such  names  as  far  as  they  have  been  ascer- 
tained is  given  below. 


X. 

Tenpara 

10. 

KuZattanar. 

19. 

I^ay^mpara 

2. 

Nyjlkatom 

11. 

Chinngampara 

20. 

Tannikkal 

3. 

Chantirappara 

12. 

VAnkkai 

21. 

Panayam 

4. 

PaZflohchal 

13. 

Alattara 

22. 

VAIara 

5. 

Polinel 

14. 

N.iraappara 

23. 

Tattakkktu 

6. 

Pu/iyara 

15. 

CheruvaWi 

24. 

K6«ampara 

7. 

Chennappara 

16. 

Chi«iiam 

25. 

Munikkara 

8. 

Iluppara 

17. 

liampara 

26. 

Kaiavara 

&. 

P(\«ara 

18. 

Tiruttara 

27. 

Ittari), 
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28.  Ponnara 

29.  Ka?'avi<a 

30.  Kaiampara 

31.  Vayakkal 

32.  Kaitara 

33.  Manwtir 

34.  Chempakappara 

35.  ChS,v1ir 

36.  Kamukara 

37.  KalpaWi 


38.  Partr 

39.  ChScflr 

40.  TennAr 

41.  KaruvAy 

42.  Chattampara 

43.  Kuwfiiaikkaruv&y 

44.  Ka«nanka?-a 

45.  Mutiyflr 

46.  Awayara 

47.  Kuzhittara 


48.  KanimpMi 

49.  Chirayampara 
60.  V^kara 

51.  Kellftr 

52.  KuZattara 

53.  MAmpaMi 
64.  Chittitam 

55.  Kaj-inohanam 

66.  Mithunappa^Ji 

67.  K&rkva,Ui 


CHAP.  XX. 
PAXIA.  216. 


This  is  briefly  the  traditional  origin  of  the  caste  in  Travancore.  In  British 
Malabar  and  Cochin  no  Krishraanvakakkar  are  to  be  found.  The  early  set- 
tlement of  Krtshnanvakakkar  at  Konjiveram  where  the  Pallavas  lived  and 
ruled  over  an  extensive  empire  is  highly  probable.  It  is  equally  probable  that 
with  the  wane  of  the  Pallava  supremacy,  the  Krz'shnanvakakk&r  began  to 
emigrate.  But  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Foulkes,  the  historian  of  the  Pallavas, 
their  decline  dates  only  from  900  A.  D.  or  73  M.  E.  Perhaps  the  year  1  in  their 
document  only  means  the  first  year  of  their  emi^ation  into  Travancore,  and  does 
not  relate  to  the  Malabar  Era  itself.  The  title  Pallavar^yan  (King  or  Chief  of 
the  Pallavas)  conferred  on  their  leader  clearly  indicates  their  nationality  and  the 
kingdom  from  which  they  came.  An  enquiry  into  the  history  of  this  caste  pro  ■ 
mises  to  be  brimful  of  interest ;  but  for  lack  of  sufficient  material  it  is  not  possible 
to  pursue  it  any  further  with  safety.  In  regard  to  their  subsequent  history,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  course  of  time,  some  of  the  KrtshnanYakakki,r  branched 
off  as  a  division  by  themselves  and  adopted  the  Malabar  law  of  inheritance  and 
with  it  a  few  of  the  local  customs  and  manners. 

Manners,  customs,  ^c. : — In  respect  of  clothing  and  ornaments  the  Mahkathayam 
Krj'shnanvakakkir  imitate  the  Ve?/&Zars  and  the  Maruinakkathayam  division, 
the  Nayars.  The  only  peculiarity  about  the  former  is  the  wearing  oftheMukkutti, 
the  characteristic  nose  ornament  of  the  Nayar  women,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
ornaments  of  the  Che  if^  is  and  other  Tamil  xSAdr  as.  The  T^li  remains  inseparable 
from  her  person  so  long  as,  not  necessarily  her  husband,  but  any  one  of  his  brothers 
lives.  Tattooing  was  in  olden  days  very  common  among  the  women.  Agriculture  is 
the  almost  universal  occujDation  of  the  Krishnanvakakk^r  at  present.  Some 
engage  themselves  in  trade.  In  respect  of  modern  education,  they  do  not  yet  seem 
to  evince  any  great  zeal. 

A  peculiar  feature  about  their  land-holding  is  what  is  called  tT  fukuru,  a 
tenure  which  obtains  to  a  smaller  extent  among  the  Shanars  of  Eraniel  and  the 
adjacent  Taluks.  In  the  old  Settlement  Register  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
a  garden  registered  in  the  names  of  several  persons  not  connected  with  each  other 
by  any  ties  of  relationship.  In  some  instances  the  ground  is  registered  in  the 
name  of  one  and  the  trees  on  it  in  the  name  of  another.  This  U^ukuru  mode  of 
enjoyment  naturally  leads  to  much  confusion  and  endless  litigation. 

Marriage  customs  : — Intermarriage  between  the  members  of  the  same  original 
family  as  per  list  is  absolutely  prohibited  as  between  the  members  of  the  several 
Brahminical  G6tr  as.  Among  the  Marumakkathayam  sub-division,  the  tkl'i^ettxx 
and  Sambandham  are  separate  ceremonies  and  bear  different  significance.  The 
marriage  of  the  Makkathayam  section  may  be  shortly  described.  After  the  usual 
horoscope  consultation,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  betrothal.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage 
the  bridegroom  goes  in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  bride  sword  in  hand,  super- 
bly and  martially  clad,  and  probably  in  reverent  imitation  of  Krishna  in  his 
marriage  expedition  to  the  court  of  king  Bhishma,     ^^"  '-"■'^  '"  "•"^"~ 


The  bridegroom's  sister 
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carries  a  plate  containing  a  cloth  and  the  tali  and  enters  the  apartment  where  the 
bride  is  seated  in  marriage  attire.  The  bridegroom  is  conducted  to  the  pandal  called 
Va^ifakkSmanam,  where  the  relatives  and  villagers  are  all  assembled.  In  the 
room  where  the  bride  is  seated,  the  bride-groom's  sister  ties  the  t^li  round  her 
neck  amidst  the  Kurava  and  other  sounds  of  joyous  music.  The  maternal  uncle 
conducts  the  bride  to  the  marriage  manc?apam  and  seats  her  by  the  side  of  the 
bridegroom.  A  plantain  leaf  is  spread  before  the  couple  and  paddy,  raw  rice,  two 
cocoanuts  and  two  Kappu  strings  are  placed  on  it.  Grod  Ganesa  is  then  solemnly 
invoked  and  the  Kfi.ppu  strings  are  tied  one  round  the  right  wrist  of  the  bridegroom 
and  the  other  round  the  left  wrist  of  the  bride.  The  maternal  uncle  then  recants 
the  names  of  all  the  ancestors  of  both  the  parties  and  loudly  declares  that  the 
daughter  of  such  and  such  a  man  in  such  a  family  is  wedded  in  holy  matrimony  to 
a  member  of  such  and  such  a  family.  He  winds  up  the  ceremony  by  pouring  water 
into  a  cadjan  leaf  held  by  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  the  water  flowing  from 
the  hands  of  the  bride  towards  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom.  The  bridal  pair  there- 
after retire  from  the  gathering.  The  feasting  and  rejoicing  usual  on  such  occasions 
over,  the  bridegroom  returns  with  the  bride  in  procession  to  his  own  house  where 
the  rest  of  the  festivities  which  last  for  seven  more  days  are  gone  through.  On  the 
third  day  the  bride's  party  go  as  if  in  search  of  the  girl  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom with  the  appearance  of  burning  indignation  and  every  effort  is  enacted  to 
appease  them,  but  without  avail.  The  bride's  party  return  abruptly  without  even 
partaking  of  the  proiFered  hospitality.  On  the  7th  day  the  married  couple  repair 
to  the  bride's  house.  The  marriage  so  celebrated  is  alone  legal  and  binding.  The 
husband  immediately  obtains  the  status  of  legal  guardian  and  is  entitled  to  keep 
her  at  home  however  young  she  may  be,  consummation  being  of  course  deferred 
till  after  puberty. 

The  tying  of  the  tali  is  curiously  considered  to  be  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  ceremony  which  as  ^we  have  seen  is  done  by  the  bridegroom's  sister  even 
before  he  has  seen  the  bride.  On  the  bride  attaining  puberty,  the  Asan  sprinkles 
raw  rice  on  the  head  of  the  girl  seated  in  a  room  with  a  light  in  front  of  her  and 
presents  the  purificatory  oil  with  which  she  anoints  herself.  This  takes  place 
on  the  10th  day  after  menstruation.  Pollution  lasts  for  full  ten  days.  There  is  no 
special  ceremony  on  the  nuptial  day. 

A  widow  may  be  taken  as  wife  by  a  brother  of  the  deceased  even  though 
younger  in  age  than  herself.  The  issue  thus  procreated  is  considered  as  the  legiti- 
mate issue  of  the  deceased  and  acquires  full  rights  of  inheritance  to  his  property  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  natural  father,  provided  the  latter  has  no  offspring  by  his  duly 
married  wife.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  practice  of  a  widow  marrying  the 
brother  of  her  deceased  husband  exists  in  several  parts  of  India  and  is  especially 
found  among  the  lifayas  of  Southern  and  the  Jat  families  of  Northern  India. 

Funeral  ceremonies  : — The  dead  body  is  cremated,  but  no  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed on  the  first  two  days.  From  the  third  day  the  oflfering  of  oblations  begins. 
On  the  tenth  day  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead  are  taken  to  the  foot  of  a  milky 
tree  and  there-after  thrown  into  the  sea.  It  is  only  on  the  last  day,  viz.  the  i6th 
that  the  As^n  is  invited  to  perform  the  purification  ceremony. 

C aste- Government : — The  Kr?shnanvakakkar  live  in  large  communities. 
Each  group  has  a  Karyasthan  assisted  by  an  accountant  and  a  treasurer.  The 
ofiices  are  elective  and  honorary.  The  priest  is  called  Karnattan  or  ^skn.  There 
exists  now  only  one  family  of  the  Kama t tins.  They  reside  at  M^pra  in  Eraniel. 

4r 
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The  female  members  o£  this  priestly  family  are  known  as  Mangalyams  and  observe  chaf.  xi. 
a  certain  amount  of  exclusiveness  in  regard  to  marriage  and  messing.  para.  216. 

The  total  number  of  Krishnanvakakk^r  in  Travancore  is  8,999.  They  are 
practically  confined  to  two  Taluks  of  South  Travancore,  Eraniel  (5,722)  and  Kal- 
kulam  (1,864).  The  remaining  1,413  are  distributed  among  14  Taluks.  In  1891 
their  strength  was  6,953. 

Nanchinat   Yellalas. — General    remarks: — The    Nfi.nchind^    VeZZ&Zas 
were  originally  ordinary  Ykndi  Y ell k  las.    With  the  transfer  ofN4nchinS,^  from 
the  P^nrfyan  to  the  Travancore  I'ule,  they  became  isolated  frdm  their  kinsmen 
beyond  the  gh^ts  and  began  to  change  their  social  and  domestic  constitution.  Their 
inheritance  became  modified,  their  matrimonial  ideas  altered  and  their  caste-struc- 
ture became  in  course  of  time  an  interesting  medley  of  Tamil  and  Makyalam  social 
characteristics.     Hence  they  form  today  a  kind  of  ethno-chemical  compound  dif- 
ferent in  several  essentials  from  the  F&ndi  Yellklas.  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the 
Malabar  N&yars  on  the  other.     The  chief  centres  of  the  Nanchin^^  VeZZaZas 
are  Tovala  and  Agastisvaram,  the  two  Taluks  which  constitute  the  tract  of  country 
known  as  N'&nchina^,     At  Vaikam  there  is  a  small  detached  colony  of  N&nchi- 
nkt  YeZZaZas  w^hose  household  tongue  is  Malayalam,   but  who  in  other  respects 
are  as  good  N^nchin&f  YeZZaZas  as  any  others.     The  males  wear  their  tuft  of 
hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  towards  the  front,  like  the  Nlyars.     The  women 
resemble  Nayar  females  in  wearing  white  cloths  even  when  their  husbands  are 
alive,  the  PanrfiYeZZaZas,  unless  widowed,  religiously  eschewing  undyed  cloths. 
The  mode  of  dressing,  however,  is  like  that  of  the  Tamilians.     Unlike  the  Malabar 
females  the  upper  garment  is  not  a  separate  piece  from  the  lower.     In  the  matter 
of  ornaments  the  only  important  change  is  the  wearing  of  the  To^a  for  the  ears  in- 
stead of  the  Pampa^am.     These  differentiated  features  of  dress  and  jewelry  are 
not  universal.     There  are  today  women  of  that  community  who  in  these  respects 
are  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  the  Tamil  YeZZalas.    TheNanchin&iliyans 
are  not  strict  vegetarians.     The  occupation  of  the  N^nchinfi,^  YeZZalas  is  pre- 
eminently agriculture.     Ammanko^a  is  the  most  important  mode  of  divine  propi- 
tiation and  the  Yilla^ichchanpa^m*  is  their  favourite  form  of  musical  recreation. 
Their  caste-government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trj".ukar  or  villagers  whose  meeting 
place  is  generally  their  village  temple  of  Bhadrak^Zi.     They  have  their  own 
office  bearers,  the  KSryasthan,   the  Mutalpi^i  or  ^treasurer,  and  the  PiZZai 
or  the  accountant.     A  marriage  donation  of  twenty-five  fanams  and  a  KadaZi 
bath  t  donation  of  twelve  fanams  have  to  be  paid  into  the  village  fund,  on  penalty  of 
a  fine  in  case  of  default.     The  anniversary  of  departed  ancestors  is  observed  and 
the  P  a  ^  u  k  k  a  i  ceremony  of  the  P  a  n  cZ  i  Y  e  Z  Z  a  Z  a  s  is  performed  every  year.     Their 
high-priest  belongs  to  the  Umay or ubh^gam  MaM  in  Kumbhak6nam.     The 
North  Travancore  Nan china^iyans  recognize  the  Vsiiiantitta.  KurukkaZ  as 
their  spiritual  adviser.     East  Coast  Brahmins  often  serve  them  as  priests. 

Ceremonies. — The  two  important  ceremonies  are  the  marriage  and  the  Sam - 
bandhara.  Girls  are  married  "usually  after  puberty.  In  a  few  exceptional  ca^s 
early  marriage  is  practised.  The  first  preliminary  ceremonial  connected  with  a  mar- 
riage is  the  purchase  of  turmeric.  The  tali  is  of  a  peculiar  shape.  Presents  to 
the  bridegroom  consist  of  a  Mun^u  and  a  N^riyatu,  the  usual  Malabar  dress, 

g    Thk  is  an  old  son<>  sun<>  in  the  temple  of  gAsta  and  BhadrakMi  in  South  Travancore.    The  songsters 

»  ^'»>^'^|,'^,°'5„„'i=  j^^h^^^  senerallvto  the  Vawiya,  Che«i  or  TaiiSn  caste.  The  vdlu  or  bow  is 
are  known  as  Polavans  X,,f  10  ?Lt  lon^and  8  inches  broa^.  This  and  the  Viyyol,  another  small  piece  of 
merely  a  P?;lwy'^Pi^'^^,^^°^"i*^|U^^^  play  to  the  aocompaiiiment  of  the  song.  The 

Ttory^Ttli  ™rekte^^^^^^^^  known  as  v/llUkan  at  the  hands  of  Vish«u  in  the  fom 

ofMOhini. 

t    The  bath  on  the  wedding  eve. 
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CHAP.  XI.  and  what  is  still  more  curious,  an  iron  writing  style  and  a  knife.  This  is  probably 
PARA.  217.  to  indicate  that  the  Ve Ha  Zas  were  the  accountant  caste  of  Travancore.  Several 
families  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  invited  in  ancient  times  from  Tinnevelli  and 
Madura  to  settle  themselves  in  N^nchin^^  as  accountants.  Divorce  is  permitted, 
but  a  formal  release,  or  Vi^ukuri  has  to  be  executed.  After  this,  she  may  receive 
cloths  and  enter  into  Sambandham  alliance  with  a  Nfi.nchin^^  or  P&reJi  Ve^ 
Ikla.  This  connection  is  recognized  by  society.  The  right  of  performing  the 
funeral  rites  vests  in  the  son  and,  in  his  default,  the  nephew.  The  Sanchayana 
or  the  collection  of  the  cremated  remains  takes  place  on  the  second  day.  Pollution 
lasts  for  16  days.  On  the  16th  day  the  Kart^  makes  offerings  of  water  with 
sesamum  seeds  and  serves  an  oblation  of  cooked  food.  The  Punyaha  or  the 
purification  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  Brahmins  and  a  feast  to  the  villagers 
concludes  the  ceremony.  It  is  a  curious  custom  that  for  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  N^nchin^f  and  other  Yellklas,  the  head  of  the  Karta  is  shaved  clean  while 
in  the  case  of  the  other  castes  his  hair  ia  kept  sacred  from  the  barber's  hand  for 
a  variable  period.  The  Kart^  wears  the  Brahminical  thread  during  all  the  sij^teen 
days  that  the  pollution  lasts. 

Inheritance -.—The  inheritance  of  the  N4nchin^^  VeZZaZas,  is  a  combination 
of  the  patriarchal  and  matriarchal  systems.  The  sons  are  entitled  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  property,  not  exceeding  a  fourth  of  a  person's  self -acquired  property  and  of 
that  portion  of  the  ancestral  property  which  would  have  descended  to  him  if  his 
family  had  been  Makkathayam.  This  is  called  Ukantu^ama  (inheritance  or  right 
by  love)  so  named,  because  it  is  property  given  out  of  love  as  opposed  to  right. 
It  is  a  further  rule  that  in  the  case  of  a  divorce,  the  wife  and  children  should  be 
given  this  Ukantu^ama  at  the  time  of  separation.  If  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
estate  has  to  be  given  away  in  that  manner,  the  permission  of  all  the  heirs  has  to  be 
necessarily  obtained.  If  there  are  no  sons  and  if  the  husband  dies  leaving  a  widow 
too  old  to  enter  into  a  fresh  alliance  or  unwilling  to  so  enter,  she  is  entitled  to 
maintenance  out  of  her  husband's  property.  A  divorced  woman,  if  issueless,  is 
similarly  entitled  to  maintenance  during  the  life-time  of  the  former  husband.  The 
property  which  she  thus  inherits  is  called  the  Nanku^ama,  meaning  the  property 
of  the  Nanka  or  woman.  The  Nanku^ama  is  not  claimable  by  the  widow  if  at 
the  time  of  the  husband's  death  she  does  not  live  with  him  and  make  herself  use- 
ful to  him  in  his  last  days.  When  a  widow  remarries  or  accepts  the  Sam  bandham 
alliance,  the  second  husband  has  to  execute  a  deed  called  Etuppu  agreeing  to  pay 
her  either  on  his  death  or  at  divorce  a  specified  sum  of  money.  The  Ukantu^ama, 
from  the  family  of  the  first  husband,will  not  go  to  the  issue  of  a  woman  to  whom 
an  Etuppu  has  thus  been  given. 

Thrift,  industriousness  and  mathematical  acumen  are  some  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  VeZ/aZa  character. 

The  total  number  of  Nanchin&if  Ve/ZaZas  is  18,203,  of  whom  11,709  have 
been  returned  from  the  Western  division  and  6,494  in  the  Eastern. 

217.     Pa^^attiyars  or  Pa^^attillattu  Brahmins   is  the  name  given  to  the 

members  of  a  family  residing  in  the  Todupuzha  Taluk. 
Pattattiyan.  m  ^  ^     ,^     \.t  a    •    ■     . 

Iney  resemble  the  JNamputir-is  m  every  respect  ex- 
cept that  their  women  are  not  married  byNampfitij-is  but  by  East  Coast  Brah- 
mins. The  Pa^^attiyar  females  never  go  to  live  in  their  husband's  houses  nor 
are  their  children  entitled  to  any  patrimony.  The  males  marry  Namputiri 
wives.     But  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  fall  in  social  rank  by  this  union.     Interesting 
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with  Brahmins  is  allowed  but  not,  of  course,  between  females.     The  Fattattiylv 

males  add  the  suffix  Aiyan  and  the  females  Kungngi  to  their  respective  names.        pa,b.a.  218 

History : — About  200  years  ago,  when  the  signs  of  Western  civilization  began 
to  get  pronounced,  when  road  communications  were  established  and  shops  were  set 
up  here  and  there  and  when  in  fact  the  old  conditions  of  sanctuarial  exclusiveness 
were  threatened  with  speedy  disruption,  the  Nampiitiri  Brahmins  thought  it  best 
to  give  up  .their  ancient  seats  in  favour  of  more  congenial  houses.  The  inmates  of 
one  particular  family  were  all  women  and  were  consequently  not  able  to  leave  along 
with  the  rest.  The  caste-fastidiousness  of  the  Nam ptt iris  not  permitting  them 
to  accept  these  kte-comers  on  a  footing  of  social  equality,  the  latter  sought  protec- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Vaifakkumklir  Raja  and  settled  themselves  in  the  Todu- 
puzha  Taluk  which  was  then  part  of  his  dominions.  With  all  the  Raja's  influence, 
no  Namputiri  could  be  got  to  marry  them.  The  offer  was  then  made  to  the 
Aryappaififars  and  accepted.  Being  thus  the  issue  of  Fattars,  the  Nampiitiris 
of  that  house  are  known  as  Pa^ifattiyars.  The  Va^akkumkAr  Raja  settled  a 
pension  on  the  family  which  is  continued  by  the  Travancore  Government  which 
annexed  the  Va^akkumkilr  state. 

29  persons,  16  males  and  13  females,  have  returned  themselves  as  V  attattiyav 
in  column  8  and  Poif^i  in  column  7,  all  from  the  Todupuzha  Taluk.  They  have 
been  separately  treated  here,  as  they  combine  in  Ihem  the  characteristics  of  the 
Malayalam  as  well  as  of  the  Paradesa  Brahmins. 

218.     P  6  ^^i  is  a  Tamil  word  signifying  "  worshipful"  and  applied  in  Malabar  to 

all  Kerala  Brahmins  who  do  not  come  under  the 
specific  designation  of  Fa  mp  At  iris.     They  are  of 
three  kinds  and  correspond  to  the  three  periods  from  which  their  respective  settle- 
ments may  be  taken  to  commence. 

The  first  division  comprises  that  section  of  the  first  Brahmin  settlers  who 
occupied  the  P6^^ikhanrfam  which  is  the  southern-most  of  the  five  Khanrfams 
or  portions  into  which  Kerala  was  divided,  the  other  four  beingNampikhanrfam, 
Nampi^ikhanc?am,  NampA^irikhanrfam,  Nampiyatirikha^t^am.  Thev 
are  the  greatest  landholders  in  Travancore  and  correspond  to  the  great  Nampiitiri 
Jenmis  of  British  Malabar. 

The  seven  families  of  St hanattil  P6^^isandthe  Pattillattu  P6^^is  would 
come  under  this  division.  The  Sth^nattil  P6/f^is  are  among  the  traditional 
trustees  oi  Svi  Patman4bha  Svami's  temple  at  Trivandrum.*    Their  names  are 

Ktipakkara  P6^^i  Neyseri  Po^i'i 

Vanchiyflr  Attiyara  Vbtti  Karuva  P6if^i 

Kollur  Attiyara  Po^^i  ^Srikftriyattu  P6«i 
'M.\xtta\\l&  Vbtti 

Having  held  quasi-sovereign  powers  over  their  respective  lands,  they  have 
evidently  omitted  to  keep  up  their  religious  life  and  study  with  the  same  rigour  as 
their  brethren,  the  Nampiitiri s  in  the  North.  Of  these  Po^^is,  a  few  called 
Pattillattu  P6/^imir  being  the  Purohits  of  the  Royal  family,  kept  up  VSdic 
study.  They  are  called  Tiruveli  P6/ds  (-Po^ifis  that  attend  at  the  religious 
rites  of  the  king),  and  enjoy  the  same  rank  for  purposes  of  State  pri^'ilege  as  the 
NampAtiris. 

®  The  Maharajah,  the  Nampiltin  Svamiyrlr  attached  io  the  temple  and  a  N^ar  nobleman  named  Ka»a- 
jitattakkui'uppu  are  the  other  members  that  constitute  the  Y6gam  or  Council  of  eight  and  a  half  members. 
Practically,  however,  the  responsibility  for  the  effectual  management  has  been  undertaken  by  the  sovereign 
himself  as  Svi  Patmanlbha  Dasa  in  whom  vesta  at  present  the  entire  control  of  the  temple. 
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CHAP.  XI.  The  second  diviaion  comprises  the  successive  immigrants  that  came  into  Tra- 

^'*'*'*"  ^^8-  vancore  from  the  Canarese  country  and  became  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  force  of 
association  assimilated  with  the  general  body  of  Nam piitij-i s  in  habits,  manners 
and  customs.  They  are  the  Tiruvalla  Desis.  The  first  batch  is  said  to  have  come 
in  at  the  invitation  of  Udaya  V ar ma  Kaja  at  about  336  A.  D. and  to  have  belonged 
to  the  villages  o{  Yilaknngi,  ViZakkuram  and  Gunavati.  They  were  called 
Tiruvalla  D^sis  as  their  first  settlement  was  in  and  near  Tiruvalla.  From  the 
fact  that  this  section  of  the  Brahmins  belongs  exclusively  to  one  St.tr a,  that  of 
Baudh3.yana,  some  have  derived  the  name  from  Tiri  villa  (without  sub-division) 
Desi,  corrupted  into  Tiriivalla  Desi.  The  Grilmams  of  Chengannur  and  Ven- 
mani  are  the  two  important  groups  of  Tiruvalla  D S s i s  with  the  MampaZH  Pan- 
fkr am  as  the  head  of  the  latter. 

The  third  class  to  which  the  term  ¥  dtti  applies  is  that  of  the  Tulu  Brahmins  of 
the  Taluks  of  Uppinanga^i  and  Kasark6f  in  South  Canara  who  are  merely 
temporary  settlers  in  Malabar  for  purposes  of  temple  service  and  do  not  constitute 
the  indigenous  population  of  this  country. 

Manners,  Customs,  ^-c. ; — At  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Malayala  Fdtfis 
an  Ottu  Namplitiri  or  a  Namptitiri  learned  in  the  V^das,  officiates  as  chief 
priest,  the  preliminary  ceremony,  Puny&ha  or  purification,  being  permitted  to  be 
performed  by  themselves.  In  this  respeet  they  resemble  the  YatrakaZi  Nam- 
ptitiris.  The  Samavartanam  ceremony  among  this  class  takes  place  three 
years  after  the  date  of  Upanayanam  and  a  Fotii  becomes  a  Snatakaatthe 
latest  by  his  12th  year  unlike  in  the  case  of  NampAtiris.  Another  difference 
Consists  in  that  the  females  of  all  the  Namptitii^i  classes  except  the  Adhjas 
wear  brass  bangle^,  while  the  P6^/i  women  generally  put  on  silver  bangles.  Their 
rules  of  caste-government  are  the  same  as  those  of  Namplitir-is  and  the  machin- 
ery identical.  The  Nampltiri  Vaidika  and  Sm^rta  have  the  same  social 
and  religious  control  over  them  as  over  the  Namptitiris  themselves.  These 
Po^^is  though,  as  we  have  seen,  in  full  possession  of  local  status  as  Brahmins,  do 
not  exercise  all  the  functions  of  that  class.  They  perform  no  Ya^as,  they  never 
become  Sanyasis,  they  never  master  the  Veda s,  only  going  in  for  a  formal  first 
recitation.  Hence  it  is  that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Pattillattil  P6if^is 
whose  favourable  position  in  respect  of  this  test  is  the  result  of  historical  accidents, 
no  Malayala  Tott'iia,  expected  to  join  the  V<idic  chants  during  the  Mura^apaifl 
ceremony. 

Consummation  takes  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  marriage  or  if  that  is  in- 
auspicious, on  the  fifth.  The  Chengannur  Gr^raakk^r  are  endogamous  in  the 
extreme  and  never  marry  out  of  their  village.  The  other  Malayala  P  6  if  if  i  s  do  not 
observe  such  a  restriction.  The  chief  oceupatioh  of  the  P6ififi  is  priesthood  at 
tehiples,  but  several  of  them  are  landlords.  In  the  matter  of  education  on  Western 
lines,  they  occupy  almost  the  same  position  as  the  Nampfltiris  and  the  writer 
has  to  note  with  deep  regret  that  the  only  graduate  ever  found  among  Makyala 
Brahmins  belonged  to  Chengannur  and  died  a  year  after  the  last  Census. 

Their  laws  of  inheritance,  their  habitations,  their  social  ordinances  and  appel- 
lations, their  songs  and  recreations  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Nampiitiris. 
In  their  religious  worship  too  they  resemble  the  Nampiitiris,  being  neither 
Vaishjiavites  nor  ^Saivites. 

The  total  number  of  Malayala  P6^/is,  excluding  the  Paif^attivilns  is  4,120. 
They  are  largely  found  in  Tiruvalla  (584),  Eartikapalli  (407)  and  Chengannur 
(388). 
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219.     Pulaya  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Pula,  a  word  meaning  pollution, 

Pulayan.  because,  of  all  the  indigenous  castes  and  tribes  o£  Mala-  ;  para.  219 

bar,  they  cause  the  greatest  impurity  from  the  stand- 
point of  medieval  conventionalism.  They  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  Hoi  eyas 
of  the  Canarese  Districts  whose  name  too  has  perhaps  a  similar  origin,  but  which 
Mr.  Lewis  Rice  of  Mysore  derives  from  'Hola'  a  field.  In  British  Malabar,  they 
are  more  generally  known  as  Cherumar  or  CherumakkaZ,  meaning  a  short-sized 
people.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the  word  CherumakkaZ  is  a  corruption  of  Chera- 
makkaZ  and  this  name  they  have  come  to  oAvn,  it  is  said,  on  the  idea  that  they 
are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land.  From  tradition  current  among  the  caste-men, 
it  Tvould  appear  that  once  upon  a  time  they  had  dominion  over  several  parts  of  the 
country.  A  person  called  Aikkara  Ya.^'amanan  whose  ancestors  were  Pulaya 
kings  is  still  held  in  considerable  respect  by  the  Pulaya s  of  North  Travancore  and 
duly  acknowledged  as  their  chieftain  and  lord,  while  their  N  a  if  or  country  (Aikkara- 
n-^tin  the  Kunnatnad  Taluk)  still  remains  to^uggest  an  ancient  tale.  In  Trivan- 
drum,  on  the  banks  of  the  V6/i  lake  is  a  hill  called  Pulayanar  Kotta  where  it  is 
believed  a  Pulaya  king  once  ruled.  Similarly  at  Uzhamalaikkal  in  Neduman- 
gad  and  Cha^ayamangalam  in  Kottarakara,  Pulaya  kings  are  said  to  have  held 
sway. 

Sub-divisions: — The  Pulayas  are  divided  into  a  number  of  sub-divisions.  The 
chiefofthemare(l)KanappuJayas,(2)Ye^^upulayas,(3)  Kanakkappulayas 
and  (4)  Inappulayas.  Of  these,  the  Kanakkappulayas  form  the  highest  class. 
There  are  two  other  divisions,  the  Kizhakkan  Pulayas  and  the  Fatinff?iffa,ran 
Pulayas.  The  former  usually  live  in  the  eastern-most  Taluks  and  the  latter 
in  the  western.  Of  these,  the  Western  rank  above  the  Eastern,  as  the  latter  are 
beef-eaters  which  the  former  are  not.  Hence,  they  are  often  known  as  Pasu  (cow) 
Pulayas.  The  difference  is  so  pronounced  that  the  Kizhakkan  Pulayas  have 
to  stand  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Fatingngkran  Pulayas.  Other 
divisions  of  note  are  the  Pichcha^an,  the  Kuruppan  and  the  Va/Zuvan.  The 
VaZZuvan  performs  the  priestly  function  of  the  Pulayas  and  believes  that  he 
forms  a  different  caste  altogether  from  his  Pulaya  congregation. 

Clothing  and  ornaments: — The  peculiarity  about  the  clothing  of  Pulayas  is 
that  among  the  Ve^^upulayas  who  live  in  the  Shertallay  Taluk  the  women  wear 
but  a  leafy  garment.     The  following  tradition  is  related  in  regard  to  it : — "  The 
men  of  these  Tandn  Pulayans  (who  wear  the  Tandu  grass)  wear  the  ordinary 
lower  cloth  of  the  kind  worn  in  this  country,  but  the  distinctive  name  of  the 
tribe  comes  from  the  women's  dress  which  is  a  very  primitive  article  indeed. 
The  leaves  of  a  certain  water  plant  (Isolepis  articulata,  NeesJ  are  cut  into  lengths 
of  a  foot  long,  and  tied  round  the  waist  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  strings  unwoven 
hang  in  a  bushy  tail  behind,  and  present  the  sajne  appearance  in  front,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knees.     This  dress  is  accounted  for  by  a  tradition  that  in  former  days 
a  certain  high-caste  man  of  that  region  had  been  sowing  grains  and  planting  vege- 
tables in  the,  fields,  but  found  that  his  daily  work  was  in  some  unknown  way  frus- 
trated ;  for,,  whatever  he  planted  or  sowed  in  the  day  was  carefully  picked  up  and 
taken,  "when  men  slept."     So  he  set  a  Avatch  and  one  night  he  saw  coming  out 
of  a  hole  hitherto  unknown  to  him  certain  beings  like  men,  but  quite  naked,  who 
set  to  work  destroying  his  hopes  of  a  crop.     Pursuing  them,  he  succeeded  in 
eatching  a  man  and  a  woman ;  and  he  was  impressed  with  shame  at  their  condition 
that  he  gave  the  man  his  own  upper-cloth,  which  was  hanging  on  his  shoulder," 
and  made  him  put  it  on,  but  not  having  one  to  spare  for  the  woman,  she  made 
herself  an  apron  of  grass  as  above  described.     These  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
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CHAP.  XI.  numerous  slaves  who  are  found  there  at  this  day.  They  are  so  called  Kuzhi  or  pit 
ARA.  219.  Pulayans,  from  having  originated  as  above  said."*  Having  regard  to  the  various 
stages  through  which  a  people  has  been  known  to  pass,  before  it  becomes  extin- 
guished in  the  competition  of  inter-racial  life,  one  does  not  at  all  feel  prepared  to  accept 
these  traditions,  which  can  only  have  the  effect  of  throwing  off  the  track  the  unsus- 
pecting student  of  national  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  which  some  hold 
is  not  wholly  unjustifiable  that  the  Pulayas  and  all  their  congeners  are  merely 
depressed  specimens  of  Indian  humanity  and  that  their  present  position  ought  to 
serve  as  a  warning  for  their  now  more  fortunate  brethren.  The  Pulaya  woman 
wears  a  number  of  bead-strings  around  the  neck  and  some  shells.  No  other  orna- 
ments are  known,  except,  in  some  instances,  the  itasi  and  a  few  brass  bangles. 

Food  and  drink: — The  Pulayas  live  on  rice,  only  for  a  few  months  in  the 
year.  During  the  remaining  months  when  harvest  is  distant,  they  have  to  live 
upon  fruits  and  roots.  Toddy  is  a  favourite  drink.  It  is  considered  a  sacred  offer- 
ing to  their  tribal  divinities. 

Occupation: — The  occupation  of  the  Pulayas  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  field-labour  for  which  they  are  paid  in  kind.  They  are  in  many  cases  hereditary 
attaches  to  agricultural  holdings  and  though  at  the  hands  of  some  short-sighred 
land-owners  they  have  suffered  unpleasant  treatment  at  times,  their  lot  on  the  whole 
has  not  generally  been  one  of  helpless  isolation  as  is  often  believed. 

Religious  worship: — The  Pulayas  worship  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors 
called  Chavars.  The  Ma^an  and  the  Panchavar  or  Anchu  TampurakkaZ 
believed  to  be  the  five  Pantiavas  are  specially  adored.  The  Pulayas  have  no 
temples  but  raised  squares  in  the  midst  of  groves  Avhere  public  worship  is  offered. 
The  spirits  of  persons  who  have  died  before  16  years  of  age  and  of  virgins  receive 
special  attention.  The  sun  is  the  highest  of  all  their  deities.  Many  Hindu  divini- 
ties are  also  held  in  great  reverence.  In  the  Mahadeva  temple  at  P&rachalay 
the  Pulayas  are  given  certain  special  concessions  on  some  festive  days.  Instances, 
of  a  similar  kind,  at  the  temples  of  Ochchira  and  Kumaranalliir  are  also 
observed,  f  At  ASastamko^^a  in  the  Kunnattur  Taluk,  a  special  Saturday  in  a  year 
is  reserved  for  the  Pulayas  and  is  known  as  PulassaniyS,zhcha.  Prof. 
Oppert,  in  his  Ori'jinal  Inhabitants  of  India  mentions  many  shrines  in  South  India 
where  similar  provision  is  made  to  corresponding  classes  on  the  East  Coast.  Exor- 
cism is  in  great  favour  with  Pulayas  and  represents  to  them  the  sovereign  remedy 
for  all  diseases.  The  Kokkara  (iron-rattle)  is  the  instrument  employed  by  the 
Pulaya  exorcist. 

Marriage: — The  marriage  of  a  Pulaya  boy  usually  takes  place  before  he  is 
20  years  of  age.  Girls  may  be  wedded  either  before  or  after  puberty.  Among 
the  K a «a  Pulayas,  however,  it  would  appear  more  meritorious  to  marry  girls 
before  puberty.  In  certain  places,  when  an  unmarried  girl  of  this  Pulaya  divi- 
sion attains  maturity,  the  father  and  the  maternal  uncle  give  up  their  charge 
and  she  becomes  the  property  of  the  Va/Zuvan  who  may  either  sell  her  and 
receiA^e  the  price  or  send  her  beyond  Cochin,  which  means  that  she  is  banished  the 

"     The  Kevd.  Mr.  W.  J.  Richards  in  the  Indian  A7itiquary. 

t  "At  the  Nedumangad  temple"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mateer  "where  two  or  three  thousand  people, 
mostly  Snt'ras  and  Izharas,  attend  for  the  annual  festival  in  March,  one-third  of  the  whole  are  Parayar, 
Kuravar,  Ve?ar,  Kawikkk-  and  Pulayar  who  come  from  all  parts  around.  They  bring  with  them  wooden  models 
of  cows  neatly  hung  over  and  covered,  in  imitation  of  shaggy  hair,  with  ears  of  rice.  Many  of  these  ima:ges 
are  brought,  each  with  a  separate  procession  from  its  own  place.  The  head-men  are  finally  dressed  with  cloths 
stained  purple  at  the  edge.  The  image  is  borne  on  a  bambu  frame,  accompanied  by  a  drum,  and  men  and 
women  in  procession,  the  latter  wearing  quantities  of  beads,  such  as  several  strings  of  red,  then  several  of 
white,  or  strings  of  beads  and  then  a  row  of  brass  ornaments  like  rupees^and  all  uttering  the  Kuram  cry. 
These  images  are  carried  round  the  temple,  and  all  amuse  themselves  for  the  day," 
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country.  But  immediately  on  any  one  marrying  he^,  her  lost  status  is  regained  chap.  xi. 
and  she  is  once  more  an  honoured  member  of  the  Community.  AbcJut  three  or  four  ^aRA.  219 
years  before  the  actual  marriage,  the  guardians  of  the  boy  go  to  the  bride's  house 
and  make  proposals  to  her  guardians.  A  small  sum  has  to  be  given  as  earnest 
money  to  the  latter.  The  bridegroom  then  goes  to  the  house  of  the  bride-elect 
and  stays  there  for  a  few  days.  After  once  returning,  he  again  repairs  with  his 
relations  to  the  house  of  the  bride  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  an  auspicious 
day  for  the  wedding.  The  Kan  iy  ^n  is  asked  to  fix  the  date  of  marriage.  If  he  finds 
that  the  union  between  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  is  not  auspicious,  he  directs  a 
brother  of  the  boy  to  marry  the  girl  and  thus  gets  over  the  difiiculty.  The  bride- 
groom's friend,  guardian  and  about  a  dozen  others  of  the  Kara  assemble  in  the  bride- 
groom's house  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage.  Certain  purificatory  ceremonies 
are  then  gone  through  and  the  bridegroom  made  ready  for  entering  the  stage  of 
wedlock.  In  the  early  morning  the  bridegroom  and  party  proceed  to  the  house 
of  the  bride  accompanied  by  music  and  the  beating  of  drums.  Before  he  en- 
ters the  marriage  pandal,  the  bride  has  to  go  seven  times  around  it,  seven 
Pulaya  women  goir^g  with  lighted  lamps  in  front  of  her.  After  several  prelimi- 
nary ceremonies,  the  sister  of  the  bridegroom  ties  the  t&li  around  the  neck  of  the 
bride.  The  husband  pays  22  fanams  to  the  bride's  relations  as  a  present.  The 
mother  of  the  bride  by  a  curious  custom  is  not  permitted  to  approach  the  bride- 
groom at  any  time  on  the  wedding  day  or  after,  lest  it  should  cause  ceremonial 
pollution.  In  the  night  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  eat  out  of  the  same 
vessel  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  of  the  kara.  In  the  early  morning  she  is 
taken  to  the  bridegroom's  house.  The  blessing  of  the  Sun-god  is  invoked  at 
the  time  of  departure. 

Divorce  takes  place  at  will.  The  husband  has  only  to  take  the  girl  to  her 
parents'  house  and  leave  her  in  their  care.  If  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  bride 
that  desires  the  divorce,  the  bride-price  paid  by  the  husband  has  to  be  returned  to 
him.  Polyandry  is  unknown  among  tTie  Pulayas,  even  of  the  fraternal  kind. 
Polygamy  is  on  the  other  hand  common,  a  single  Pulaya  taking  as  many  as 
four  or  five  girls  as  wives.  Each  Pulaya  woman  is  an  earning  member  and  no 
great  burden  is  felt  by  the  husband  in  maintaining  them.  If  the  husband  dies,  his 
brother  may  be  accepted  as  husband  by  the  widow,  xldultery  is, severely  punished 
by  the  castemen.  The  offence  itself  is  very  rare  as  it  is  believed  that  the  Kannis 
(the  spirits  of  the  deceased  virgins)  will  wreak  fell  vengeance  upon  wrong-doing 
women. 

Ceremonies  after  marriage  .-^Vaya^u  Ponkala  is  celebrated  in  the  7th 
month  of  pregnancy.  An  oblation  of  rice  is  made  to  the  rising  sun  on  that 
occasion  and  a  small  feast  given  for  the  assembled  Pulayas.  The  V^latt^n 
or  the  Pulaya  exorciser  performs  various  incantations  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
child.  A  few  drops  of  tamarind  juice  are  also  poured  into  the  mouth  of  the 
pregnant  woman.  At  the  time  of  delivery  the  woman  is  accommodated  within  a 
shed  erected  for  the  nonce,  the  approach  of  which  is  pdllutiomto  the  other  Pulayas 
for  seven  days.  After  her  purification  the  shed  is  set  fire  to.  Annaprft- 
sanam  (first  feeding)  ceremony  is,  observed  in  a  small  way,  six  months  after 
delivery.  TheKarnav^dhaandtheChauZa  ceremonies  are  al so  practised  by  the 
P  ulayas,  of  course,  in  their  own  humble  way.  When  a  girl  attains  puberty  she 
is  sent  out  of  the  main  hut  to  a  temporary  shed  where  she  has  to  stay  for  seven 
days  and  nights.  In  fact  none  may  be  said  to  observe  ceremonial  pollution  with 
greater  rigour  and  strictness  than  this  caste  which  by  common  consent  is  about 
the  most  depressed  of  the  Hindu  castes  on  this  Coast. 
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cxtAP.  XX.  Death  and  succeeding  ceremonies  : — When  a  P  ulay  a  dies,  a  piece  of  unbleached 

PA.XIA.  219.  cloth  is  thrown  over  the  corpse  by  the  relatives.  The  Kdmarattin  or  the 
exorciser  and  the  YaZZu  van  or  the  priest  are  invited.  4  or  6  persons  carry  the 
dead  body  to  the  grave-yard  which  is  a  retired  part  of  the  compound  wherein  the 
family  lives.  After  the  corpse  is  kid  on  the  ground  a  penitent  prayer  has  to  be 
offered  to  the  Sun-Grod,  or  the  U^ayatampur^n  by  those  who  bore  it  thither. 
The  son  or  in  his  absence  the  nephew  is  the  chief  mourner.  Pollution  lasts  for 
seven  days. 

Caste  Government: — The  Aikkafa  Ya^am^nan,  as  has  been  before  observ- 
ed, is  the  highest  and  the  most  honoured  member  ofthePulaya  community.  C  h  S  r  a- 
mfi,nPerum£iZ  is  believed  to  have  presented  an  old  ancestor  of  this  family  with 
a  lace  cap  which  is  remembered  with  great  pride.  Though  all  the  P  ulay  as  look 
upon  this  Ya(/am&nan  as  their  communal  head,  practically  the  authority  which 
he  exercises  is  but  little.  It  is  wholly  centered  in  the  VaZZuvan  of  each  Kara. 
Under  the  former  are  two  chieftains  known  as  Tatt^ri  Achchan  and  Mlnn§,ttu 
K&yilVaZZon.  There  are  also  Head  VaZZuvans  who  have  a  general  supervising 
authority  over  the  tract  of  territorry  that  falls  under  their  jurisdiction.  It  was 
these  Head  VaZZuvans  who  were  given  power  over  the  P  ulay  as  in  ancient  days 
and  who  were  responsible  for  providing  the  necessary  labour.  The  VaZZuvanis 
the  headman  and  priest  of  the  caste.  The  word  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Valiya 
or  great.  The  YaZZuvan  prides  himself  on  five  privileges,  (1)  the  long  umbrella, 
i.  e.  an  umbrella  with  a  long  handle  (2)  the  five-coloured  umbrella  (3)  bracelets  (4) 
long  ear-rings  made  of  gold  and  (5)  a  box  for  keeping  betel-leaves.  His  staff  con- 
sists of  (1)  the  Kuruppan,  or  the  accountant,  who  assists  the  VaZZuvan  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  (2)  the  Kdmarattan  or  the  devil- exorciser,  (3)  the  Kaik- 
kS,ran  or  the  representative  of  the  people  and  (4)  the  Va^ikkaran  or  the  con- 
stable. "Summing  up"  says  a  careful  observer  in  the  Madras  Review  for  1896, 
"we  see  the  Kara  constitution,  a  tolerably  complete  village  organization,  but  with 
a  territorial  basis.     No  such  organization  exists  among  the  higher  castes." 

Names: — The  most  common  names  for  males  are  Aiyyan  (father)  Chfi,ttan 
(jSEista)  Cha^ayan  (hairy),  KiZiyan  (parrotj,  Arangan  (one  on  the  stage),  etc. 
Females  are  called  £  A  iyyi  (mother)  VeZutta  (white)  Karutta  (black)  Chakki 
(5akti  or  female  power)  aijd  so  on. 

General: — The  following  description  of  the  P  ulay  as  given  by  Mr.  Featherman 
in  his  Social  History  of  Mankind  may  be  read  with  interest.  ' '  Though  the  P  o  o  1  e  a  h  s 
belong"  he  says  "to  the  Cherumur  or  slave  class,  yet  they  nevertheless  form  a  regu- 
larly organized  tribe.  Public  affairs  are  controlled  by  an  assembly  of  elders  who 
punish  delinquents  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine.  They  eat  animal  food  whenever 
they  can  procure  it,  but  they  reject  carrion  and  drink  spirituous  liquors.  A  married 
man  may  sell  his  wife  with  her  consent ;  which  he  does  sometimes  to  recover  the 
money  expended  in  contracting  marriage.  They  worship  a  goddess  called  Para- 
devata  who  is  represented  by  a  stone  resting  on  a  mound  of  earth.  Their  Pu^^ris 
or  priests  who  belong  to  their  own  tribe  offer  at  a  new  year's  festival  a  sacrifice  of 
fowls,  fruits  and  spirituous  liquors  and  it  is  supposed  that  if  this  offering  were 
omitted  the  goddess  would  revenge  herself  by  afflicting  the  people  with  sickness, 
They  believe  in  the  ghostly  survival  of  the  dead."  There  are,  he  continues,  "  both 
good  and  evil  spirits  and  sacrificial  offerings  are  presented  to  both  to  propitiate 
their  favour;  but  more  especially  to  the  good  ghosts  whicli  are  considered  to  be 
most  powerful."  They  are  an  industrious,  obedient  and  honest  community.  As 
observed  by  Mateer  "  they  are  simple-hearted,  grateful  for  kindness,  deeply  attached 
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to  those  who  show  themselves  their  friends  and   improving  with  marked  rapidity  chap.  xi. 
under  instruction."  para.  220. 

The  total  number  of  Pulayas  in  Travancore  is  206,503.  They  are  found  in 
the  largest  numbers  in  Kunnatnad  (17,537),  Muvattupuzha  (17,311),  Tiruvalla 
(15,247)  and  Neyyattinkara  (13,901).  Five  other  Taluks,  Ettumanur,  Vaikam, 
Trivandrum,  Chengannur  and  Mavelikara  contain  more  than  10,000  of  them  each. 
The  strength  of  the  K^nappulayas  is  89,685,  of  the  Vettupulayas  21,386, 
the  Kanakkappulayas  1,750  and  the  Inappulayas  is  2,881.  The  Kizhakkan 
Pulayas  number  6,554  and  the  Fafinffng^rans  11,276.  As  many  as  4,605 
have  been  returned  as  Pasuppulayas,  in  1891  the  total  number  of  Pulayas 
was  202,616. 

220.     There  are  several  tribes  of  Hill  men  in  the  Eastern  Taluks  of  Travan- 
.  core  who  observe  many  antique  and  curious  customs. 

The  chief  Hill-tribes  are: — 

1.  TheKanzkkar.  5.  The  Mann &ns. 

2.  The  Malayarayans.  6.  The  Mutuvans. 

3.  The  Mala-Ura/is.  7.  The  VUafans. 

4.  The  Hill  Paniftrams.  8.  The  Nayaifis. 

They  are  all  a  set  of  quiet,  simple  and  inoffensive  folks  who  carry  on  migra- 
tory cultivation  and  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  live  mainly  upon  hunting  and 
natural  forest  produce.  To  the  question  what  relation  they  bear  in  order  of  evolu- 
tion to  the  modern  denizens  of  the  plains,  various  answers  have  been  given.  Westerii 
sociological  science  sees  in  the  crude  habits  and  manners  of  the  hill -tribes  unmis- 
takeable  indication  of  an  early  unevolved  condition  of  society.  There  is  another 
view  that  sets  them  down  as  depressed  specimens  of  a  once  highly  organized 
humanity.  The  traditional  accounts  current  in  regard  to  many  of  them  seem  to 
support  the  latter.  To  the  further  question  whether  these  hill-tribes  represent 
a  subjugated  pre-existing  race  or  an  exiled  section  of  one  and  the  same  race,  the 
answer  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty.  The  latter  is  at  least  as  probable  as  the 
former. 

Designation: — The  Kanis  are  a  class  of  hill-tribes  living  in  the  mountains  of 
South  Travancore,  being  chiefly  found  in  the  Taluks  of  Nedumangad  and  Neyyat- 
tinkara.  The  word  K^nikkaran  means  a  hereditary  proprietor  of  land.  The  tra- 
dition that  may  be  taken  as  having  probably  had  some  historical  basis  is  the  one 
that  says  that  there  were  once  two  hiU-kings,  Sri  i^angan  and  Virappan  and  that 
their  descendants  emigrated  from  the  P^nt^yan  territories  beyond  Agastyaku^am 
under  pressure  from  superior  force,  and  never  returned  to  the  low  country.  Having 
retired  from  the  haunts  of  men  prior  to  the  development  of  the  pernicious  idea  of 
caste"  inferiority,  referred  to  more  than  once  in  this  Chapter,  they  are  not  considered 
so  low  as  the  Pulayas  and  other  kindred  classes  of  Hindu  society.  Castes  as  high 
as  the  artizans  freely  accept  food  from  the  K&nikk^r. 

Appearance: — The  K&nis  are  a  dark  but  strong  race  of  medium  stature  and 
active  habits.  They  grow  their  hair,  both  men  and  women  alike  and  have  it 
tied  round  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In  modern  days,  many  have  adopted 
the  front  tuft  of  the  indigenous  Hindus  of  the  low-land. 

Clothing  and  ornaments: — The  Kanis  wear  but  scanty  clothing.  Numerous, 
strings  of  beads  and  shells  are  worn  by  the  women.  Iron  and  brass  bracelets  are 
worn  in  the  wrist  and  leaden  rings  in  the  ear.  They  bathe  pretty  regularly ;  but 
as  they  change  their  clothes  but  seldom,  they  are  not  cleanly  in  appearance.     The 
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CHAP.  XI.  men  generally  carry  a  wicker  basket  on  their  back,  in  which  are  stored  their  food 
for  the  day.  They  also  carry  a  cloth  bag  containing  their  chewing-materials.  The 
Kinis  take  with  them  a  long  staff,  a  heavy  knife  or  chopper  and  sometimes  bows 
and  arrows.  Many,  however,  have  now  almost  forgotten  the  art  of  shooting  and 
do  not  even  possess  these  implements. 

Food  and  drink: — The  K^nis  eat  most  kinds  of  flesh.  In  former  times  they 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  liquor;  but  this  deplorable  habit  has  now  been 
borrowed  from  their  neighbours  in  the  plains.     Cow-life  is  scrupulously  honoured. 

Houses: — The  Kanis  have  no  fixed  abodes.  Their  lowly  huts  which  are 
built  of  reed  are  abandoned  when  they  are  approached  by  wild  animals,  or  when 
the  neighbouring  fields  are  not  sufiiciently  productive.  Steep  hill-slopes  away 
from  elephant  tracks  are  generally  the  sites  of  ILkni  villages.  Through  their  in- 
dustry, the  neighbouring  hill-side  is  terraced  and  useful  trees  are  planted  there- 
abouts. But  every  second  or  third  year  they  invariably  migrate,  seeking  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new. 

Caste  Government: — The  Kanis  live  together  in  small  clans  under  a  Mtitta 
Kani  or  head  man  who  wields  considerable  influence  over  them  and  enjoys  various 
perquisites.  The  Mtitta  Kani  is  generally  the  oldest  member  of  the  village 
councils.  He  can  only  be  removed  by  constitutional  methods.  At  the  Panchdyat 
all  social  questions  namely  those  relating  to  marriage,  divorce,  &c.,  are  discussed 
and  settled.  Five  members  constitute  the  quorum.  In  ancient  times  adultery 
was  punished  with  instantaneous  death,  but  has  now  been  softened  down  to  an  of- 
fence demanding  but  a  money  penalty. 

Inheritance: — The  system  of  inheritance  among  those  who  live  in  the  interior 
of  hills  is  Makkathayam.  But  a  moiety  of  the  personal  property  goes  to  the 
nephews.  With  the  Kanis,  however,  who  live  in  the  plains,  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  their  self -acquired  property  is  made  between  the  sons  and  nephews.  If 
there  are  no  sons,  the  nephews  inherit  the  property,  the  widow  being  entitled  only 
to  maintenance. 

Language: — The  language  of  the  K^rais  is  a  dialectic  variety  of  Malay alam 
with  a  large  admixture  of  Tamil.  They  call  their  language  Malamp^shai  or  the 
language  of  the  Hills.  A  Kani  might  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  accent  with 
which  his  words  are  pronounced.  There  are  many  oddities  in  his  conversation 
Avhich  only  those  who  are  familiar  can  rightly  understand. 

Occupation: — The  Kanis  first  clear  a  patch  of  forest  and  then  set  fire  to 
it.  The  ground  is  then  sown  with  hardly  any  previous  tillage.  When  after  two 
or  three  years,  the  field  diminishes  in  productiveness,  they  go  to  another  forest- 
patch  and  follow  the  same  rough  and  ready  methods  of  cultivation.  In  other 
cases,  as  soon  as  the  first  patch  of  ground  becomes  over-grown  with  shrubs,  it  is 
once  more  cleared  and  cultivated.  Thus  one  patch  of  forest  ground  after  another 
is  employed  for  agricultural  purposes  till  the  whole  forest  becomes  cleared.  But 
the  K^nis  now  have  almost  dropped  this  kind  of  migratory  agriculture,  because 
according  to  the  new  forest  rules,  forests  cannot  be  set  fire  to  nor  the  trees  felled  at 
the  unrestricted  pleasure  of  individuals.  As  the  Kanis  say  "malaikku  ti  Utn- 
"ktiilil  ennum  maram  murichchu  ktitk  ennum  kalpana  vannirikkunna- 
"tinalepaifriku^iyfinifu  tanne  parkkanam  ennu  nichchayichchij'ukku" 
Avhich  translated  into  English  means  "as  the  Sovereign]  has  commanded  that  no 
jungle  should  be  burnt  nor  any  trees  felled,  we  have  had  to  resolve  on  giving  up 
the  migratory  cultivation."   Along  Avith  their  old  migratory  habits  their  ca,stQ 
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rule  imperatively  prohibits  them  from  travelling  more  than  a  hundred  miles  out 
of  their  forests.  They  grow  such  cereals  as  chennellu,  veZ^avalam,  pinappuk-  ^ara.  220 
ksitu  and  other  kinds  of  hill  paddy,  raggi,  millet  and  pulses.  Generally  a  Friday  has 
to  be  selected  in  the  months  of  V/-25chikani,  Dhanu  and  Makaram,  (November 
December,  and  January)  for  clearing  the  wood.  Before  burning  the  forests,  a  full 
month  is  allowed'  for  the  felled  wood  to  dry.  In  the  months  of  Mi  nam,  ii^tam 
and  I ^av am,  (April,  May  and  June)  the  seeds  are  sown  which  is  done  almost  invari- 
ably on  a  Friday  or  Monday.  Chingngam  and  Kanni  (August  and  September,) 
are  the  months  when  the  harvest  is  reaped.  Besides  cereals,  the  Kknis  grow 
tapioca,  sweet  potatoes,  plantains,  and  ganja  and  tobacco  in  small  quantities. 
They  appreciate  the  value  of  tapioca  even  better  than  the  low4anders  and  their 
tapioca  tuber  is  generally  the  best  in  all  Travancore.  The  Bananas  cultivatr 
ed  by  che  K&nis  are  rich  and  large-sized.  Each  Kfi,ni  village  has  its  assigned 
forest-block  for  cultivation  with  which  other  villagers  are  not  to  interfere.  They 
do  not  pay  anything  to  Government  by  way  of  tax.  Once  in  a  y'ear  or  two  they 
go  in  a  group  to  visit  His  Highness  the  Maha  Rajah  at  the  capital.  "  The  Maha 
Rajas  always  receive  them  kindly,  accepting  the  Nuzzur  they  ofEer  in  the  shape 
of  (1)  the  bamboo-plantain  with  large  though  few  fruits  (2)  a  parcel  of  Muttu- 
cherri  hill  paddy  seed,  (3)  bamboo  joints  holding  honey  of  different  varieties 
and  (4)  Virukacha^^am  or  a  parcel  of  civet.  The  customary  modes  of  Court 
address  and  the  prescribed  court  etiquette  are  alike  unknown  to  and  unused  by 
these  unsophisticated  Hill  tribes,  and  the  Maha  Rajahs  pleased  with  their  simplicity 
and  unaffected  homage,  reward  them  with  presents  of  cloth,  money,  salt,  and  to- 
bacco with  which  they  return  satisfied  to  their  jungle  homes."*  Some  of  them  are 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  bows  and  arrows  in  which  they  are  experts.  They 
are  employed  by  Government  to  collect  honey,  cardamoms,  wax,  ginger,  dammer 
or  Kuntij"ikkam  and  elephant-tusks,  in  return  for  a  small  remuneration  known 
asKu/iv&ram.  The  other  occupations  of  the  Rlnis  are  the  capture  of  wild 
animals  such  as  the  elephant,  the  tiger  and  the  wild  boar  and  the  making  of 
wicker-work  of  bamboo,  ratan  and  reed.  In  this  connection,  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Honiss  on  the  present  state  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  K^nikktlr  will 
be  read  with  interest.  He  says  "  The  fate  of  the  hill-kings  is  rather  sad.  For 
ages  past  they  have  boasted  of  being  the  undisputed  lords  of  the  primeval  forests. 
The  elephant  and  tiger  were  their  only  foes ;  but  with  snares  and  traps  they  could 
hold  their  own  against  their  enemies.  But  they  could  not  resist  the  onward 
march  of  a  superior  race.  The  planter  approaches  them  in  a  peaceable  way,  offer- 
ing wages  for  their  hire,  but  demanding  as  his  right  the  land  he  has  purchased. 
The  proud  men  of  the  woods  decline  to  herd  with  coolies  and  work  like  com- 
mon people.  As  soon  as  the  planter's  axe  is  heard,  the  hill-kings  pack  their 
traps  and  desert  their  homes  to  establish  themselves  in  another  valley.  In  this 
way  they  have  been  driven  from  hill  to  hill  and  valley  to  valley,  until  some  have 
found  now  a  safe  resting  place  in  the  dense  jungles  of  the  lowlands  of  Travancore. 
If  the  planter  wishes  to  penetrate  some  unexplored  jungle  or  cut  a  path  in  some 
of  the  out-of-the-way  place,  the  hillmen  are  ready  to  assist,  and  it  is  the  uni- 
versal testimony  that  they  are  more  faithful  to  their  engagement  than  their  more 
civilized  brethren  from  the  plains.  " 

Sorcery  and  witch-craft  are  well-known  to  K&nikk&r.  TheK&nis  have  no 
faith  in  medicine.  It  istheir  ChSf^u  and  Pa ^^u,  (hymns  and  songs)  that  cure  them 
and  not  medicine.     To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  modern  development  of 
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CKAP.  XI.    faith-cure  in  Europe  and  America  this  is  no  great  wonder  and  serves  as  only  one 
PAR  A.  aao.  more  instance  of  the  old  adage  "extremes  meet". 

Sub-divisions : — The  sub-divisions  among  the  Kinis  are  known  as  1 1 1  a m s  (ten 
in  number)  of  which  five  are  endogamous  and  five  are  exogamous.  The  exoga- 
mous  illams  are  called  A7^?^antampi  or  brother  111  am  s  and  the  endogamous 
known  as  Machchampi  or  brother-in-law  Illams.  The  names  of  the  former 
are  (1)  Kai,  (2)  Palamala,  (3)  Talamala,  (4)  Kurumilla,  (5)  Perim.  The 
names  of  the  latter  are  (l)  Mang^f,  (2)  MAt,  (3)  Peringalatti,  (4)  Vel  and 
(5)  Ve^Zana^. 

Marriage: — Girls  are  married  above  12  years  of  age  and  boys  above  16. 
Women  are  generally  not  wedded  to  men  incapacitated  for  work  by  old  age  or 
deformity.  The  K^nis  who  live  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kotayar  river  do  not 
take  wives  from  those  who  live  on  the  western  side  of  it.  Sexual  hcense  before 
marriage  is  not  'tolerated.  But  any  lapses  found  are  legalized  into  formal  alliances  by 
the  irrefragable  mandate  of  K^ni  society.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  husband 
should  be  older  than  the  wife  and  instances  are  not  rare  of  a  woman  of  35  marrying 
a  boy  of  20.  When  a  youth  has  to  be  married,  his  guardian  asks  the  parents  of  the 
girl,  who  consult'their  relations  and  give  an  answer.  The  matter  is  then  placed  before 
the  village  council  and  after  it  is  settled  there,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  wedding.  Guests' 
are  invited  by  both  parties,  but  none  attend  if  no  betel  accompanies  the  invita-: 
tion.  When  the  bridegroom  arrives  at  the  bride's  house  the  headman  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people  assembled  declares  that  they  are  to  be  married.  The 
bridegroom  then  gives  betel  and  nut  to  the  bride.  Presents  are  given  by  those  who 
are  assembled  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  bridegroom  then  ties  the  tali 
round  the  neck  of  the  bride.  The  dowry  consists  of  bill-hooks,  brass- vessels,  chop- 
pers, grains,  pulses  and  so  on.  Widow  marriage  is  permited.  In  this  case  the 
bridegroom  presents  cloths  to  the  bride  with  the  sanction  of  the  guardians.  Adultery 
is  punished  by  society,  in  some  places  with  four  lashes  on  the  back.  If  a  Kani 
embraces  the  Christian  or  the  Mahommedan  religion,  he  is  not  re-admitted  into 
the  village.  Divorce  is  permitted,  but  takes  place  very  rarely.  Cases  of  divorce 
fall  within  the  purview  of  the  local  village  council.  Usually  the  husband  gives 
back  the  wife's  dowry  on  separation. 

Other  Ceremonies : — The  day  when  rice  is  first  given  to  a  child  is  of  some  im- 
portance among  the  K^rais.  Four  villagers  are  invited  and  fed.  Incases  of  death 
the  top-knot  of  the  dying  man  is  severed  by  the  priest  or  exerciser  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  hymn  known  as  Ku^umi  ve^^u  mantram.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
ChauZasamskara  (tonsure),  though  delayed  is  not  entirely  omitted.  The 
Kanis  bury  their  children  and  cremate  the  older  members  of  the  family.  The 
place  of  burial  may  be  anywhere  ;  but  cremation  generally  takes  place  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream  or  river.  All  the  neighbouring  villagers  both  male  and  female 
have  to  pour  water  over  the  corpse  with  both  hands.  The  pollution  lasts  for  seven 
days.  The  body  is  placed  from  soiith  to  north.  Some  of  the  cooking  utensils  of 
the  house-hold  of  the  deceased  person  are  broken  as  typifying  the  end  of  his  con- 
nection with  earthly  things.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  many  of  these  form  part 
of  the  Brahminic  funeral  ceremonial. 

General  character: — The  Ka?2is  are  characterized  by  a  high  standard  of  domes- 
tic honour  and  social  helpfulness.  In  their  unsophisticated  purity,  they  are  straight- 
forward, honest  and  truthful  to  a  fault.  Though  the  ^kni  may  attack  a  savage 
tiger  or  a  ferocious  cheetah  with  coolness  and  courage,  he  hastens  to  show  his  obei- 
sance to  a  brother  superior  in  intelligence.     Small-pox  carries  off  a  great  many 
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K&nis  who  stoutly  refuse  to  get  themselves  vaccinated.     Till  recently  they  were   chap.  xx. 
in  the  habit  of  sending  all  their  women  to  the  interior  of  forests  on  the  arrival  of  a   ^'^^.A.  221. 
stranger  at  the  village.     But  this  is  now  seldom  done.     In  clearing  forest-paths 
they  have  hardly  any  equals  and  their  constant  help  and  guidance  are  sought  by 
and  willingly  given  to  any  person  that  may  have  to  travel  through  the  wood- lands 
of  Travancore. 

The  total  number  of  Kdnis  in  Travancore  is  4,139.  They  abound  in  two 
Taluks,  Neyyattinkara  (1,658)  and  Kalculam  (l,017j.  From  Vilavankod  801 
K a n i s  have  been  returned  and  from  Kedumangad  545.  The  Malav^lans  who  are 
only  those  K^nis  who  live  near  the  low-lands  number  679  of  whom  251  reside  in 
Vilavankod  and  204  in  Neyyattinkara,  At  the  1891  Census  17,143  persons  were 
recorded  as  V^lans,  but  how  many  of  these  were  Malav^lans  proper  is  not  known. 

221.     The  Mannans  are  another  of  the  Hill-tribes  who  were  orginally  the 

dependents  of  the  kings  of  Madura.     They  too  accom- 
mannan.  panied  them  to  Neriyamangalam  like  the   Mutu-. 

vans  and  Uralis.    Later  on  they  settled  in  a  portion  of  the  Cardamom  tracts  called 
the  Makara-aZum  hills.     One  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Poonyat  nominated  three 
of  these  Mara  nans  as  his  agents  at  three  different  centres  in  his  dominions,  one  to 
live  at  To^Zairamalai  with  a  silver  sword  as  badge  and  with  the  titleof  Vai-ayil- 
kizh  Mann&n,  a  second  to  live  at  MannS,nkan^am  with  a  bracelet  &  with  the  title 
of  G6pura  Marawan  and. a  third  at  Uifumpanchola  with  a  silver  cane  &  with  the 
title  ofTalamalaMann&n.     For  these  headmen  the  other  M  a  n  ?z  ^  n  s  are  expect- 
ed to  do  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  services.     It  is  only  with  the  consent  of  the  head- 
men that  marriages  may  be  contracted.     Persons  of  both  sexes  dress  themselves 
like  Maravans.     Silver  and  brass  ear-rings  are  worn  by  the  men.     Wreaths  of 
white  and  red-coloured  beads  are  used  for  the  neck  and  brass-bracelets  for  the  wrist. 
Mannans  put  up  the  best  huts  among  the  hill-men.     Menstrual  and  puerperal 
impurity  is  not  so  repelling  as  in  the  case  of  the  tTr  aZis.     About  a  year  after  the 
child  is  born,  the  eldest  member  of  the  family  ties  a  wreath  of  beads  round  its  neck 
and  gives  it  a  name.     The   Mannans  bury  their  dead.     The  cofl&n  is  made  of 
bamboo  and  reeds  and  the  corpse  is  taken  to  the  grave  with  music  and  beating 
of  drums.    The  personal  ornaments,  if  any,  are  not  removed.     Before  covering  the 
grave  a  quantity  of  rice  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  deceased.     A  shed  is  erected 
over  the  site  of  burial.     After  a  year  passes,  an  ofEering  of  food  and  drink  is 
made  to  the  dead.     Their  language  is   Tamil.     They  have  neither  washermen  nor 
barbers,  but  shave  and  wash  clothes  for  one  another.   This  in  fact  is  the  case  with  all 
classes  of  hill  men.     The  Manndns  stand  ahead  of  the  other  hill-men  from  their 
knowledge  of  medicine,  though  they  too  resort  more  to  Ch^^u  than  to  herbs. 
Drinking  is  a  very  common  vice,     Marumakkathayam  is  the  prevailing  form  of 
inheritance  ;  but  it  is  customary  to  give  a  portion  to  the   sons  too.     Marriage 
takes  the  form  of  t&li-tying.     It  is  remox-ed  at  the  death  of  the  husband.     Females 
generally  wait  for  two  years  to  marry  a  second  husband  after  the  death  of  the  first. 
A  Mann^n  claims  the  hand  of  his  maternal  uncle's  daughter.     The  ^S^sta  of 
^abarimala  and  Periy^r  is  devoutly  worshipped.     The  Mannans  are  experts 
in  collecting  honey.     The  Mannans  eat  the  flesh  of  the  monkey  but  not  that  o£ 
the  fox,  crocodile,  snake,  buffalo,  or  cow.     Tattooing  is  rare  not  only  among  the 
Mannans  but  among  the  Hill-tribes  generally.^    The  Mannans  are  fast  decreas- 
ing in  numbers  like  the  other  denizens  of  the  hills. 

Mann,&ns  number  1,172  persons,  615  being  males  and  557  females.     All  the 
Manndns  have  been  returned  from  the  Cardamom  Hills  tract. 
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CHAP.  XX. 
PARA.  223. 


222.  The  Mutuvans  according  to  tradition  are  immigrants  from  the  king- 
dom of  Madura.    The  general  belief  is  that  they  were 

driven  to  the  hills  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury by  the  Mahommedan  invaders.  When  they  left  Madura  they  carried  with 
them  (on  their  back  or  Mutuku)  the  Goddess  Min&kshi  and  brought  the  image 
to  Neriyamangalam.  Hence  they  say  they  were  called  Mutuv&ns,  i.  e.  those 
who  carried  something  on  their  back.  The  language  that  they  speak  has  no  con- 
nection with  Malayalam  but  is  a  corruption  of  Tamil  having  a  pecuHar  intonation. 
They  are  held  in  great  respect  by  all  other  classes  of  hill-men  which  is  indicative 
of  a  noble  ancestry  though  remote.  Their  huts  resemble  those  of  the  Xlrhlis,  The 
Mutuv&ns  pay  no  tax  to  government  for  the  lands  they  cultivate,  but  serve  the 
Sirkar  when  required  at  favourable  rates  of  wages,  as  in  gathering  cardamoms,  &c. 
The  Mutuvans  are  now  found  in  Mann&nkan^am,  AnakkuZam,  Trikkar- 
malai,  and  other  hilly  tracts  of  the  Todupuzha  Taluk.  Males  dress  themselves 
like  the  Maravans  of  the  low  country.  A  huge  turban  is  almost  an  invariable 
portion  of  his  toilette.  The  chief  of  the  Mutuv&ns  is  known  as  Vakka  without 
whose  consent  the  head  dress  -is  not  to  be  worn.  Females  dress  themselves  with 
10  or  12  cubits  of  white  or  coloured  cloth.  Ear  and  nose  ornaments  are  worn, 
mostly  of  brass.  Wreaths  of  coloured  beads  not  less  than  three  in  number  for  the 
neck,  10  or  12  brass  or  iron  bracelets  for  the  wrist  and  one  called  Mu^akku  for 
the  upper  arms  are  also  worn.  The  occupation  of  the  Mutuvans  is  migratory 
hill-cultivation.  The  observance  of  pollution  is  of  the  same  strictness  with  them  as 
Avith  the  tlr&lis  (Para  223).  A  peculiar  practice  with  the  Mutuvans  is  that  after 
the  marriage  is  settled  the  bridegroom  forcibly  takes  away  the  maiden  from  her 
mother's  house  when  she  goes  out  for  water  or  firewood  and  lives  with  her  sepa- 
rately for  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  some  secluded  part  of  the  forest.  They  then  re- 
turn, unless  "in  the  meanwhile  they  are  searched  for  and  brought  back  by  their 
relations.  No  Tali  is  tied  around  the  bride's  neck.  But  new  cloths  are  brought 
by  the  bridegroom  and  presented  to  the  bride.  Marumakkathayam  is  the  prevail- 
ing form  of  inheritance ;  but  a  portion  is  given  to  the  sons  too.  They  do  not 
possess  any  landed  property.  The  principal  deities  that  the  Mutuvans  worship 
are  Chantia^^u  Bhagavati  and  Neriyamangalam  *Sasta. 

Mutuvans  number  808  souls  on  the  whole  of  whom  413  are  found  in  the 
Cardamom  Hills,  212  in  Muvattupuzha  and  183  in  Todupuzha,  In  1891  the  figure 
representing  this  tribe  was  1077. 

223.  The  tjrklis  are  a  class  of  Hill-tribes  resident  in  the  Cardamom  Hills. 

They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  tracts  known  as  Kunn  a- 
n^^,  VeZampam,  Kurakkan^if,  MannukA,^,  Kala- 
na^  and  Periyar.  The  head-man  of  the  tfrA-Zis  in  each  of  these  areas  is  called  a 
Kanikkaran.  Tradition  tells  us  that  they  were  the  dependents  of  the  kings  of 
Madura  and  that  their  duty  was  to  hold  umbrellas  in  times  of  state  processions. 
In  ancient  times  many  of  the  parts  now  included  in  the  Todupuzha  Taluk  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Madura.  Once  when  the  king  came  to  Neriyamangalam,  the 
ancestors  of  these  Ura/is  are  said  to  have  accompanied  him  and  were  probably 
left  there  to  rule  (AZi)  that  locality  (t^r).  The  males  dress  like  the  low  country 
people  with  cloths  about  4  cubits  long  extending  from  the  hip  to  the  knee.  An- 
other cloth  about  one  or  two  cubits  in  length  is  put  over  their  back,  one  end  of 
which  passes  under  their  right  arm  and  another  over  the  shoulder,  both  meeting 
in  front,  over  the  chest,  where  they  are  tied  together  in  a  peculiar  knot  by  fold- 
ing the  extremities  thus  forming  a  bag  wherein  to  contain  their  wayside  necessaries. 
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CHAP.  XZ. 


Females  wear  two  pieces  of  clotli,  nine  and  two  and  a  half  cubits  in  length  respec- 
tively and  folded  in  the  middle.     The  larger  is  the  lower  garment  and  the  smaller  I'ARA.  223 
or  the  upper  garment  is  worn  with  two  ends  tied  around  the  neck.     Males  wear  brass 
finger  and  toe  rings,  sometimes  of  silver.     Some  adorn  their  neck  with  wreaths  of 
beads  from  15  to  30  in  number.     Females  wear  ear-ornaments  known  as  K&tu- 
mani  which  are  rings  of  metallic  wire,  four  or  five  in  number.     Males  generally 
allow  their  hair  to  grow,  the  face  alone  being  now  and  then  shaven.     The  tTr&Zis 
eat  rice  for  6  months  of  the  year  and  subsist  on  roots,  fruits  and  other  forest  pro- 
duce during  the  remaining  half .     A  large  portion  of  the  paddy  that  the  tfraZis 
gather  by  cultivation  goes  to  the  low  country  in  exchange  for  clothing  and  salt. 
The  flesh  of  most  animals  is  eaten.     But  the  elephant  and  buffalo  are  held  in  such 
great  respect  that  no  Ur^Zis  ever  venture  to  hurt  them.     Even  the  approach  of 
the  bufEalo  is  religiously  avoided.     They  begin  to  fell  forest  trees  in  Dhanu  (De- 
cember— January)  and  seeds  are  sown  by  the  end  of  Me^am  (April — May).  They 
have  only  a  Katti  which  is  a  kind  of  chopping  knife,  for  purposes  of  ploughing. 
After  cultivation  they  change  their  abodes.    They  put  up  huts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cultivated  areas  and  use  bamboo  and  reeds  as  materials.     After  leaving  the  old  and 
before  putting  up  the  new  hut,  they  live  for  several  days  in  caves  and  under  trees. 
They  are  very  good  watchmen  and  take  great  care  in  putting  up  fences,  weeding 
and  protecting  cultivation  from  wild  animals.     They  make  excellent  mats  of  reed. 
They  are  clever  huntsmen  and  are  passionately  attached  to  their  hunting  dogs. 
They  hoard  their  grains  in  wicker  baskets  called  Viri  vallams.  They  possess  cop- 
per and  brass  vessels,  mortar,  chopping  knives,  axes,  sickles,  spades,  flint  and  steel. 
Their  huts  are  known  as  Pantals.     A  man  after  marriage  lives  with  his  wife, 
apart  from  his  parents.     Pollution  of  a  very  aggravated  kind  is  observed  during 
the  menstrual  and  puerperal  periods.     On  these  two  occasions  a  separate  mktam, 
(hut)   called  the  p^^^upantal,  is  put  up  at  a  distance  from  the  hut.     Here  the 
Avoman  stays  for  three  days.    After  bathing  on  the  fourth  day  she  shifts  to  another 
ma^am  still  nearer  and  stays  there  for  one  or  two  days.     On  the  seventh  day  she 
rejoins  the  family.     In  cases  of  confinement  12  days  are  spent   in  the  remotest 
hut  and  five  days  in  the  nearer  one.     But  for  a  period  of  another  20  days  she  is 
not  permitted  to  touch  any  one  in  the  house  or  even  the  roofing  of  the  hut.     Dur- 
ing these  days  food  is  prepared  by  others  and  given  to  her.     The  water  in  which 
those  who  are  confined  and  those  who  are  in  their  menses  bathe  is  considered  to  be 
defiled  beyond  remedy.     Hence  for  bathing  purposes  some  secluded  and  out-of-the- 
way  pool  called  Pa^uveZZam  is  selected.  tTraZis  coming  to  the  low  country 
hesitate  to  drink  water  on  the  score  that  it  might  be  thus  polluted.     When  the 
woman  delivers  herself  of  her  first  child,  her  husband  observes  three  days'  pollution, 
but  none  for  subsequent  confinements.    But  on  all  such  occasions  the  maternal 
relations  of  the  woman  have  to  observe  five  days'  pollution.     On  the  18th  day 
after  birth  the  eldest  member  of  the  family  names  the  child  and  bores  the  ear.   The 
head  of  the  child  is  shaved  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to   walk  and  a  tuft  of  hair  is  left  in 
front.     The  corpses  of  the  tlralis  are  not  burnt  but  buried  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  house.     A  new  cloth  is  put  in  to  the  grave  by  each  relative.     After 
covering  the  grave  they  erect  a  shed  over  it  within  which  the  chopping  knife  of  the 
deceased,  a  quantity  of  boiled  rice  and  some  chewing  materials   (betel  and  nuts) 
are  placed.     After  the  lapse  of  seven  years  an  offering  of  food  and  drink  is  made 
to  the  departed  soul.  Pollution  lasts  for  16  days.  They  address  their  father  A  ppan 
and  maternal  uncle  asAchchhan.  Marumakkathayam  is  the  prevailing  form  of  in- 
heritance.    Marriage  is  settled  by  the  parents.     There  is  no  tali  symbol  to  indi- 
cate the  wedded  state.     After  the  marriage  is  settled,  the  girl  is  merely  sent  on  to 
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CHAP.  XI.  the pandal  or  hut  of  the  husband.  The  Xlrklis  inter-marry  with  the  Vllhtann 
and  in  rare  cases  with  Mutuvftns.  Remarriage  is  permitted.  An  Ur&Zi  wish- 
ing to  get  married  in  a  particular  family  has  to  wed  into  the  family  a  girl  be- 
longing to  his  own.  They  have  a  fine  ear  for  music  and  sing  many  songs  in  the 
night  before  going  to  bed.  Like  the  Kanis,  the  UraZis  resort  to  enchantments 
called  Cheppuka  and  Ch^^^uka  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  Their  would-be 
sorcerers  have  to  leave  the  community  and  wander  alone  in  the  forest  for  a  num- 
ber of  months.  They  are  said  to  then  get  into  a  trance  when  their  forefathers 
appear  before  them  as  maidens  and  teach  them  the  mystic  arts.  They  bear  their 
loads  only  on  the  back  and  never  on  the  head.  They  never  go  to  distant  places 
without  their  chopping  knife.  The  Ural  is  are  good  forest-guides  and  are  as  a 
people  innocent  and  respectful  to  parental  authority.  The  Malappulayans  ac- 
cording to  some  are  only  a  class  of  Vrklis,  the  difference  between  them  being 
that  while  the  latter  speak  a  kind  of  corrupt  Malayalam,  the  former  speak  impure 
Tamil, 

Only  220  Mala  JJrklis  have  been  returned  for  the  State  at  this  Census  ot 
whom  all  except  one  reside  in  Todupuzha.  In  Minachil  it  is  known  there  are  many 
huts  oi^rklis.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  merely  returned  as  tlrklis 
and  were  hence  included  under  the  Hindu  Caste  of  that  denomination, 

224.     Chief  among  the  other  hill-tribes  stand  the  Malayarayans,  the  JJ Ilk- 
tans,  the  HiU  Pan^arams,  the  K&^ans  and  the  N&- 
Other  Kill  Tribes.  ^  , .  ' 

ja,tis. 

Malayaeayan  : — The  Malayarayans  are  a  class  of  hill-tribes  who  are  a 
little  more  civilized  than  the  Mannl,ns  and  other  tribes  and  have  fixed  abodes  on 
the  slopes  of  high  mountain-ranges.  Their  villages  are  fine-looking  with  trees 
and  palms  all  round.  They  are  superior  in  appearance  to  most  other  hill-tribes 
but  are  generally  short  in  stature.  Some  of  the  Arayans  are  rich  and  own  large 
plots  of  cultivable  grounds.  They  seldom  work  for  hire  or  carry  loads.  A  curious 
custom  with  them  is  that  every  man  in  the  family  has  his  own  room  separate  from 
the  rest  which  only  he  and  his  wife  are  permitted  to  enter.  They  are  good 
hunters  and  have  a  partiality  for  monkey  flesh.  As  wizards  their  fame  stands  very 
high  and  all  the  low  country  people  cherish  a  peculiar  dread  for  them.  Makka- 
thayam  is  the  prevailing  form  of  inheritance,  but  among  a  few  families  Marumakka^ 
thayam  obtains  as  an  exception.  Their  language  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Malayalam. 
Their  marriage  ceremony  is  simple.  The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  sit  and  eat 
on  the  same  plantain  leaf  after  which  the  tali  is  tied.  The  bride  then  seizes 
any  ornament  or  cooking  vessel  in  the  house,  sajdng  that  it  is  her  father's.  The 
bridegroom  snatches  it  from  her  and  the  marriage  rite  is  concluded.  Birth-pollu- 
tion among  Arayans  is  of  considerable  importance.  It  lasts  for  a  whole  month 
for  the  father  and  for  seven  days  for  the  mother.  The  Arayans  bury  their  dead, 
Drinking  is  a  very  common  failing. 

The  UZ/a/ans  and  the  Nayads  are  foundiin  the  low  country  as  well  as  on 
the  hills.  At  a  remote  period,  certain  T^llkta,  families  from  the  plains  settled  them- 
selves at  Talpurakko^ifa  near  ^Sabarimala  and  even  to-day  pilgrims  to  Sa.- 
barimala  consider  this  place  as  sacred.  In  the  low  country  the  offerings  to  the 
same  deities  as  the  UZZa^ans  worship  are  offered  by  the  Yalans,  Hence  the 
JJllktanB  were  called  by  them  KochchuvS,lans,  The  place  near  A^abarimala 
where  they  once  dwelt  is  known  asKochuvUlakku^iorthe  cottage  of  the  Koch- 
chuvfi,lan.  Most  of  these  UZZa/ans  have  left  this  place  for  fear  of  wild  beasts  and 

4j 
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are  now  strayiftg  in  tte  Woods  with  no  fixed  ataode.  It  is  said  that  they  ate  the  des-  CHAP.  xi. 
cendants  from  a  Namputiri  woman  who  on  being  proclaimed  an  out-caste  said  ^^^^-  225 
'  XSlhtknsi^  meaning  'that  (the  offence  for  which  she  was  ostracised)  is  true'.  They 
are  good  hunters  and  experts  in  the  collection  of  wax  and  other  forest  produce. 
A  curious  marriage  custom  prevalent  among  them  is  thus  related  by  l)r.  Day. 
"  A  large  round  building  is  made  of  leaves  and  inside  this  the  bride  is  ensconced. 
All  the  eligible  young  men  of  the  village  then  assemble  and  form  a  ring  around 
this  hut.  At  a  short  distance  sits  the  girl's  father  or  the  nearest  male  relative, 
with  a  tom-tom  in  his  hands,  and  a  few  more  musical  instruments  complete  the 
scene.  Presently  the  music  begins.  The  young  men  each  armed  with  a  bam- 
boo, commence  dancing  round  the  hut  into  which  each  of  them  thrusts  his  stick. 
This  continues  about  an  hour,  when  the  owner  of  whichever  bamboo  she  seizes, 
becomes  the  fortunate  husband  of  the  concealed  bride.  A  feast  then  follows.  The 
ceremony  is  now  complete,  whilst  there  is  no  divorce".  They  chiefly  cultivate  the 
ragi  and  do  not  live  in  fixed  abodes.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  fruits,  wild  yam  and 
other  forest  products  and  eke  out  a  wretched  existence.  When  armed  with  guns 
they  make  excellent  sportsmen.  They,  at  least  the  better  class  of  them,  build  neat 
temporary  huts  of  reed  and  bamboo.  Infants  are  named  on  the  28th  day.  The 
Jjnkta,ns  observe  death  pollution  for  seven  days.  When  a  girl  is  sent  to  the 
house  of  the  husband,  a  sum  of  25  i?asis,  two  brass  vessels,  and  a  casket  or 
chellam  are  given  as  dowry.  The  TJll^ta.ns  are  Marumakkathayis.  The  Hill- 
Pan  ^a  rams  lead  the  most  wretched  life  of  all  the  Hill-tribes  of  Travancore.  They 
live  in  rocks,  caves,  and  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  have  no  clothing  but  the  bark 
of  trees,  speak  a  kind  of  corrupt  Tamil,  avoid  the  face  of  civilized  men  and  lead 
the  most  precarious  life  imaginable.  The  Ka^ans  belong  more  to  Cochin  than  to 
Travancore.  They  speak  a  kind  of  corrupt  Tamil.  Their  customs  differ  very 
much  from  the  other  hill  tribes.  The  N&y&^is  are  the  lowest  of  the  hillmen. 
They  are  considered  so  impure  that  even  a  Paraya  will  not  touch  them.  They 
are  averse  to  all  kinds  of  labour  but  are  occasionally  engaged  to  watch  the  crops, 
and  to  accompany  hunters  to  rouse  up  animals  from  their  lairs.  They  are  gifted 
with  a  stentorian  voice.  Their  habits  are  filthy.  They  kill  and  eat  the  crocodile 
whose  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy  by  them.  They  carry  a  basket  with  them  and 
whatever  is  thrown  out  in  charity  is  secured  within  it.  They  walk  almost  naked 
and  marriage  ceremonies  are  hardly  known.  Infidelity  is  however  exceptional. 

The  total  number  of  Malayarayans  is  2,048.  Kottarakara  returns  1,115, 
Changanachery  485,  and  Pattanapuram  279.  The  word  Malayarayan  is  not. 
definite  in  its  denotation,  and  often  applies  to  the  Kanis  as  well.  There  are  only 
161  Mala-U/Z&^ans,  of  whom  as  many  as  88  belong  to  Minachil,  The  HiU- 
Fantkr&ms  number  51,  Ka^ans  28  and  Nayatis,  18, 

225.     Musalmans,  as  already  stated,  constitute  but  6"5  per  cent,  of  the  total 

population  of  the  State  and  have  returned  themselves, 
nxaliozuinedans.  \  .     r^  !,„,,... 

at  this  Census,  under  47  subdivisions. 

Racial  Distribution: — The  Mahommedans  of  Travancore  may  be  roughly 
classified  under  three  heads  (1)  the  descendants  of  the  early  Arabian  and  Egyptian 
merchants,  together  with  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  converted  by  them 
(2)  Indian  Mahommedans  who  have  immigrated  from  the  Coromandel  Coast  and 
settled  down  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  purposes  of  commerce  and  (3) 
recent  settlers  from  Arabia,  Gujerat,  Sindh,  Each,  Bombay,  &c.  for  trade. 

Indigenous  Mahommedans: — The  first  of  the  above  classes  may  be  called  in- 
dio'enous  Mahommedans,  for  they  invariably  speak  Malayalam  and'  are  chiefly  made 
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CHAP.  XI.   up  of  converts  from  the  native  population  of  Malabar.     In  their  dress  and  general 
FaKA.  225.  domestic  life  they  do  not  differ  much  from  the  other  natives  of  Malabar,  the  few 

changes  that  may  be  noticed  in  their  observances  being  those  laid  down  in  the 

Koran  and  the  unwritten  laws  of  Islamism. 

Jonakan: — Those  whose  ancestors  have  been  converted  by  the  Mysore  Musal- 
man  kings  to  the  faith  of  Islam  are  known  in  Travancore  sometimes  as  Map- 
piZas  (Moplas),  but  more  commonly  as  (^onakas  (a  corruption  of  Yavana  or  a 
non-Indian  according  to  early  Sanskrit  Texts) .  Though  belonging  to  the  first  divi- 
sion above  mentioned,  they  are  constitutionally  different  from  them  being  more  of  an 
active  and  enterprising  disposition  than  the  other  section  of  native  Mahommedans 
called  Mettans.  The  (S^onakas  number  in  all  48,026[and  are  most  numerous  in 
Kunnatnad (13,084,)  Alangad  (11,308),  Muvattupuzha  (7,049)  and  Parur  (3,345). 
These  are  the  Taluks,  it  will  be  noted,  where  Tippu  Sultan's  proselytising  influence 
operated.  The  only  two  other  Taluks  in  which  {?6nakas  are  largely  found  are 
Ambalapuzha  (6,249)  where  a  large  number  of  Musalman  merchants  from  Can- 
nanore,  Tellicherry  and  Calicut  have  resided  for  the  past  hundred  years  and  over, 
and  Vaikam  (2,065)  connected  by  commerce  with  Kunnatnad  and  Muvattupuzha. 
In  the  Southern  Taluks,  very  few  Musalmans  have  been  returned  as  6^6nakas. 
In  1891,  the  number  of  6^6nakas  recorded  was"51,791  as  against  48,026  at  this 
Census.  Under  the  head  of  M^ppiZas  3,964  persons  have  been  recorded  of 
whom  as  many  as  3,654  belong  to  Shertallay.  There  is  however  hardly  any 
difference  between  the  two  names. 

Mettan: — Mettans  are  the  descendants  of  old  Musalman  merchants  and  of 
their  converts.  Th^  Taluks  in  which  they  are  most  numerous  are  Karunagapalli 
(14,244),  Quilon  (11,741),  Kartikapalli  (6,851)  and  Chirayinkil  (5,597).  All  these 
are  sea-board  Taluks  and  were  centres  of  maritime  trade  in  the  medieval  times.  Their 
total  strength  at  this  Census  is  55,214  as  against  54,086  in  1891.  69  persons  have 
been  entered  under  the  head  of  Islam.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  all  recent  converts. 

Tulukkan: — The  word  Tulukkan  is  a  corruption  of  Turushka  (Sanskrit 
for  Turk).  They  belong  to  the  second  of  the  three  divisions.  Their  ances- 
tors were  Tamilians  and  even  today  the  difference  between  the  Tulukkan  and 
Mfittan  will  be  evident,  not  only  in  speech  and  dress,  but  in  the  very  manners  ani 
observances.  But  the  two  names  are  often  indifferently  used.  Hence  the  fact 
that  the  total  number  of  Tulukkan s  at  the  present  Census  is  52,206  as  against 
29,770  in  1891.  They  have  been  returned  largely  from  Trivandrum  ('6,892),  Ne- 
dumangad  (4,767),  Pattanapuram  (4,179),  Neyyattinkara  (3,576),  Eraniel  (3,349), 
Changanachery  (3,149)  and  Agastisvaram  (3,138).  All  these  Taluks,  it  will  be 
noted,  are  largely  inhabited  by  Tamil-speaking  Mahommedans  who  carry  on  Trans- 
ghatian  trade  in  Malabar  goods.  Out  of  a  total  Musalman  population  of  2,820  in 
Shencottah  as  many  as  2,006  have  been  returned  as  Tulukkans.  The  i^ivuttans 
numbering  1,200  form  a  division  of  the  Tulukkans  and  are  chiefly  found  in 
Changanachery  (777).  Pannayar  (13)  and  Mutali  (24)  are  two  of  the  spe- 
cialised sections  of  Tulukkans, 

Foreign  Musalmans :~ThQ  Sayyids  are  the  highest  Musalmans  in  point  of 
social  precedence.  8,392  persons  have  been  returned  under  this  heading.  But  a 
number  of  persons  who  have  no  claim  to  that  title  have  probably  been  entered 
as  such.  Chengannur  returns  2,145  Sayyids,  Mavelikara  721,  Parur  645,  and 
Quilon  591.  Next  in  rank  to  the  Sayyids  stand  the  Sheiks  whose  total  number 
is  3,156.  Their  chief  centre  is  Vaikam  (1,373).  Trivandrum  has  466.  The  Pa- 
thans  on  the  whole  number  3,456.    Trivandrum  contains  the  largest  number  of 
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them  (880),  Ambalapuzha  taking  the  second  place  in  the  scale  (587).     The  Mu-    ckaf.  xi. 

ghala  number  only  441  souls.    9  Borahs  and  312  Memmans  have  also  been  returned    ^^^■^-  ^26. 

and  are  said  to  have  come  for  trading  purposes  from  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Nearly 

all  of  them  live  in  Ambalapuzha.     There  are  again  9  Ismails,  1  Afghan,  80  Arabs, 

285  Kach-men,  and  110  Sindhis.     190  persons  have  been  returned  with  the  titular 

suffix  Khan.     The  other  names  denoting  the  divisions  of  foreign  Musalmans  in  the 

list  do  not  call  for  any  special  remarks. 

Religious  dignitaries  : — There  are  20  TangngaZs  or  high  priests  of  Islamism, 
14  of  whom  have  been  returned  from  the  Western' and  6  from  the  Eastern  N^atural 
division.  Labbai  originally  meant  an  office-holder  in  the  mosque,  but  in  modern 
days  the  title  is  owned  by  almost  any  Musalmanin  Travancore.  As  many  as  7,57-3 
persons  have  been  put  down  as  Labbais  in  one  Taluk  viz.,  Chirayinkil.  Tovala  and 
Quilon  come  a  long  way  behind  with  986  and  937  respectively.  The  total  number  of 
Labbais  is,  according  to  this  Census,  12,090,  10,032  being  in  the  Western  and 
2,058  in  the  Eastern  division.  Of  Fakirs  or  religious  mendicants,  there  are  only 
43  returned. 

Osta : — These  form  the  barber  caste  for  the  Musalmans  of  whom  890  per- 
sons have  been  returned  at  this  Census,  as  against  66  in  1891.  The  difference 
in  the  figures  is  probably  traceable  to  ignorance  of  tribal  divisions  and  social  dis- 
tinctions. 

226.     Table  XIII  Part  (C)  divides  the  Christian  population  of  the  State  into 

three  classes  (1)  Native  Christians,  (2)  Eurasians  and 

curiatiana.  ^^^  European  and  allied  races.     Table  XVIII  gives 

details  by  age  and  sex  of  Europeans,  Armenians  and  Eurasians.     In  Table  XVII 

the  same  three-fold  racial  distribution  of  the  Christian  population  has  been  adopted. 

Native  Christians: — Of  the  total  Christian  population  of  697,387^  as  many  as 
695,364  have  been  returned  as  Native  Christians,  which  gives  a  percentage  of  997 
on  the  whole.  Syrian  Christians,  representing  the  earliest  Christian  settlers  of 
Malabar  believe  that  they  form  the  highest  Christian  caste  in  Travancore,  if  such  a 
terra  may  be  allowed.  In  inter-marriage  and  similar  social  relations,  the  orthodox 
Syrian  Christian  holds  himself  aloof  from  the  recent  convert  to  Christianity,  and 
in  South  India  at  least,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there  are  as  many  caste  sub- 
divisions among  Native  Christians  as  there  are  Hindu  prototypes  from  which  con- 
verts have  been  drawn.  *  Viewing  the  subject  on  a  broad  linguistic  basis,  we  note 
that  the  Native  Christians  of  Travancore  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  the  Mala- 
yalam-speaking  Native  Christians  in  the  North,  who  belong  mostly  to  the  Syrian 
and  Roman  Churches,  and  the  Tamil-speaking  Christians  in  the  South  who,  with 
the  exception  of  some  in  the  Beach  villages,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  London 
Mission  Protestant  Church.  Of  course,  the  strength  of  the  former  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  latter.  All  these  are  Natives  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
their  manners  and  customs,  so  far  as  they  are  not  directly  affected  by  religion,  still 
remaining  in  every  respect  purely  Hindu.  In  1891,  the  total  number  of  Native 
Christians  was  526,019.  In  ten  years,  therefore,  this  community  has  shown  a 
remarkable  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent.  The  reasons  for  this  apparent  growth 
of  the  Native  Christian  population  have  been  dealt  with  in  Chapter  III.  (Rehgion), 

Talukwar  Distribution  of  Native  Christians:— The  largest  number  of  Indian 
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CHAP.  XZ. 
PARA.  226. 


Christians  are  found  in  Tiruvalla  (55,866),  and  Muvattupuzha  (55,311).  Kuimatnad 
and  Ettumanur  contain  more  than  40,000  each  and  six  other  Taluks,  Eraniel, 
Chengannur,  Shertallay,  Changanachery,  Kottayam  and  Minachil  over  30,000. 

Eurasians: — The  total  number  of  Eurasians  returned  at  the  present  Census  is 
1,489,  775  being  males  and  714  females.  The  Eurasians  of  Travancore,  though 
mostly  Portuguese,  are  also  of  Dutch,  English,  Danish  and  even  French  extraction. 
East  Indian  was  the  name  by  which  until  recently  all  who  were  of  mixed  European 
descent  were  known.  Still  earlier,  their  appellation  was  Tuppayis  or  Topasses:. 
This  word  is  supposed  by  Bartolomeo  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sanskrit  Dvibhfishi, 
an  interpreter,  because  "  besides  their  mother-tongue,  they  speak  some  one  of  the 
European  Languages,  either  English,  French,  Dutch  or  Portuguese  ".  It  is  also 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  two  Portuguese  words  Tu  Pai  (thou  boy)  "  because 
the  Portuguese  in  early  times,  having  taught  their  language  made  use  of  them  as 
interpreters  in  dealing  with  the  natives  and  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  "  Tu  Pai  falla 
acquel"  or  "  You  boy,  say  so  and  so."  An  interesting  account  of  their  religious 
ceremonies,  priests  and  customs  in  the  18th  century  is  given  by  J.  C.  Yisscher  in 
his  Letters  from  Malabar.  It  has  only  to  be  observed  with  Major  Drury  that 
"  The  East  Indian  community  Avhich  is  here  alluded  to  has  undoubtedly  undergone 
a  great  change  since  the  days  of  our  Author,  consisting  of  numerous  families  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  most  of  whom  are  of  high  respectability  and  usefulness." 
Roughly  the  terms,  Topass,  East  Indian,  and  Eurasian  may  be  ascribed  respect- 
ively to  the  periods  of  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  British  supremacy  on  the  Malabar 
Coast, 

Talukwar  Distribution: — Of  the  1,489  Eurasians,  as  many  as  1,183  live  in 
the  sea-board  Taluks  where  alone  the  earliest  European  settlers  exercised  the  great- 
est influence.  The  four  Taluks  in  that  division,  wherein  they  are  found  in  appre- 
ciable numbers  are  Trivandrum  (604),  Ambalapuzha  (230),  Quilon  (189)  and 
Parur  (93).  While  Trivandrum  is  the  capital  and  Ambalapuzha  (of  which  Alleppey 
forms  a  part)  a  great  trading  centre,  Quilon  and  Parur  were  seats  of  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  supremacy.  Hence  Eurasians  are  found  there  in  pretty  large  numbers- 
The  two  Taluks  in  the  Eastern  division  of  Eurasian  predominance  are  Alangad 
(70)  and  the  Cardamom  Hills  (67). 

Distribution  hy  sex  and  age: — Between  the  ages  15  and  50  there  are  784 
Eurasians,  417  of  whom  are  males  and  367  females.  The  number  of  male  children 
under  12  years  of  age  is  204,  and  of  female,  216.  There  are,  above  the  age  of 
50,  74  men  and  as  many  women  in  the  community. 

Comparison  with  the  previous  Census: — The  number  of  Eurasians,  returned 
as  such  in  1891,  was  only  532.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  Eurasian  community 
of  Travancore  has  more  than  doubled  and  nearly  trebled  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
last  10  years.  But  at  the  last  Census,  as  many  as  2,072  persons  were  recorded 
as  East  Indians  and  if  these  be  taken  in,  the  total  would  amount  to  2,604  which 
would  give  a  decrease  of  1,115  ac  this  Census.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
some  Native  Christians  were  not  also  included  under  East  Indians  in  1891.  In 
the  Chapter  on  Caste,  the  Eurasians  are  treaied  of  as  a  group  comprising  East 
Indians  as  well.  But  in  the  figures  given  for  the  racial  distribution  of  Christians, 
only  532  persons  are  shown  as  Eurasians,  the  rest  being  included  under  Native 
Christians.  * 

European  and  allied  Races: — Europeans  number  534  as  against  360  in  1891. 
The  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  advance  of  planting  industry  in  the  Cardamom 
•    Vide  pages  376  and  644,  Census  Report  for  1891. 
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Hills  and  the  consequent  settlement  of  Europeaiis   in  that  quarter.     As  is  to  be  chap.  xi. 
expected,  males  are  more  numerous  than  females,  the  totals  being  respecti^'ely  335  paha.  226 
and  199.     Of  the  total  number  of  this  class  504  are  Britisli  suhjects,  one  an  Ar- 
menian and  29  others. 

Taluhivar  distrihntion  : — Of  the  European  British  subjects  150  dwell  in  the 
Cardamom  Hills,  104  in  Trivandrum,  61  in  Ambalapuzha,  and  42  in  Quilon.  Of 
these  only  in  Trivandrum  do  the  females  exceed  males,  the  totals  being  62  and  42 
respectively.  In  the  Cardamom  Hills  and  Quilon  the  proportion  of  females  to 
100  males  is  50.     In  Ambalapuzha,  the  ratio  is  even  smaller. 

Distribution  by  age  : — The  total  number  of  British  subjects  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  50  is  353.  There  are  only  85  children  under  12  in  both  the  sexes 
together,  44  of  Avhom  are  males  and  41  females.  In  this  and  the  next  age  period, 
the  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  nearly  equal.  After  the  age  of  50,  there  are 
36  males  and  19  females. 


In  concluding  this  Chapter,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  the  gentlemen — official 
and  non-official — who  have  kindly  responded  to  my  request  for  information  on 
the  castes  dealt  with. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Ethnographic  Note  A^vith  Questions 

dra^wn  up  and  circulated  by  Government. 

(Vi<le  Para  198). 


I.  Among  the  considerations  wliicli  arise  in  deciding  the  order  in  which  the 
different  castes  may  be  placed,  are  the  folloAving: — 

1.  The  wearimj  of  the  sacred  thread.  Some  castes  wear  it,  and  on  that  score 
regard  themselves  as  higher  placed  in  the  social  scale  than  others,  e.  g.  some 
divisions  of  the  Ampalavdsis. 

2.  Acceptance  of  water  and  food  from  other  castes.  Thus  Brahmins  will  not 
take  water  from  any  other  castes,    but  other   castes  will   accept  it  from  them. 

3.  Use  of  wells.  Some  of  the  lowest  castes  would  altogether  pollute  a  well  by- 
using  it.  The  jSfidra  castes  can  use  the  same  well  along  Avith  the  Brahmins 
who  may  not  however  accept  water  drawn  by  them. 

4.  Food.  Castes  are  differentiated  into  grades  according  as  they  do  or  do  not 
eat  fish  or  certain  kinds  of  flesh  or  A^egetables. 

5.  Eating  together.  Castes  arrange  themselves  in  groups,  according  as  mem- 
bers of  them  Avill  or  will  not  eat  together.  Among  castes  who  can  be  said  to  eat 
together,  some  are  permitted  to  sit  for  meals  in  the  same  row  while  others  have  to 
sit  at  a  little  distance  or  in  a  separate  row  from  them,  though  within  sight.  Again, 
the  Avomen  of  tAYO  castes,  one  high  and  the  other  low,  may  not  freely  inter-dine, 
though  custom  has  not  prohibited  it  in  the  case  of  males. 

6.  Services  of  the  village  barber  and  washerman.  The  barber  and  the  washer- 
man Avlio  serve  the  higher  castes  usually  decline  to  do  the  same  service  for  other 
castes  reputed  to  be  lf)wer  in  the  social  scale. 

7.  Dress.  Tlie  method  in  which  the  cloth  is  tied,  the  wearing  of  the  moustache 
and  the  situation  of  the  tuft  are  sometimes  considered  to  constitute  reasons  for 
placing  one  caste  or  sub-division  above  or  beloAV  another. 

8.  Period  of  pollution.  The  length  of  the  period  of  pollution  after  the 
occurrence  of  a  birth  or  death  differs  in  different  castes.  The  general  rule  is,  the 
shorter  the  pollution  period,  the  higher  the  caste. 

9.  Pollution  distances.  There  is  a  graduated  scale  of  distances  within  which 
A'arious  castes  are  considered  to  cause  pollution.  Some  castes  are  subject  to  special 
taboos,  e.  </.  they  must  not  use  the  village  well,  or  may  draw  water  only  with  their 
own  Aessels  ;  they  must  live  outside  the  village  or  in  a  separate  quarter  ;  they  must 
Iea\e  the  road  on  the  approach  of  a  high  caste  man,  or  must  call  out  to  give  warn- 
ing of  their  approach. 

10.  Indigenous  origin.  Some  castes  that  have  so  far  back  come  and  settled 
loAvn  in  the  country  as  to  claim  an  indigenous  origin  for  them,  consider  them- 
seh  es  liigher  than  their  brethren  that  have  but  recently  immigrated.  In  some 
c;ises  the  reverse  has  happened. 

11.  Occupation.  Occasionally,  sub-divisions  of  the  same  main  caste  are 
held  in  different  degrees  of  esteem  according  to  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  e.  g. 
the  idol-makers,  goldsmiths  and  blacksmiths. 
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12.  Ceremonies  performed.     Some  castes  perform  <5rMdha,  others  do  not.    chap.  xi. 
In  the  same  manner  some  castes  have  the  ceremony  of  tonsure,  others  have  not  ; 

the  general  rule  appearmg  to  be,  the  more  numerous  the  ceremonies,  the  nobler 
the  caste. 

13.  Priests  employed  at  ceremonies.  Brahmms  officiate  at  the  ceremonies  of 
some  castes,  but  not  at  those  of  others.  Again,  they  would  perform  ^raddha  or 
marriage  ceremonies  for  some  castes  for  whom  they  would  not  do  the  usual  daily 
P%ah. 

14.  Gay  at  r  I  Mantram.  The  number  of  times  the  Gayatri  Mantram  may 
be  repeated  and  the  number  of  times  this  6'apam  may  be  gone  through  every  day 
-are  well  recognised  and  understood  to  be  important  factors  in  the  assigning  of  rank 

in  the  scale  of  castes  especially  among  those  communities  intermediate  between  the 
Brahmin  and  the  ^Sudra. 

15.  Entrance  into  temples.  While  certain  castes  have  the  unrestricted  right 
of  access  to  every  part  of  the  temple,  certain  others  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
outer  courts  only,  still  lower  castes  being  denied  even  this  privilege. 

16.  Loss  of  position  by  particidar  castes.  Certain  castes  have  lost  their 
■original  position  in  the  scale  from  various  reasons.  In  regard  to  the  Ifeyatus, 
iheir  priestly  offices  for  the  »Sudra  castes  have  been  the  cause  of  their  inferior  posi- 
tion. Again  certain  castes  are  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  adulterous  inter- 
course. Certain  other  castes  are  held  in  less  esteem  because  they  are  the  result  of 
mixed  unions,  the  father  being  of  one  caste  and  the  mother  belonging  to  another. 

17.  Infant  marriage  and  perpetual  loidowhood.  In  some  castes  girls  are 
married  before  puberty  and  widows  are  never  allowed  to  re-marry.  Such  castes 
-consider  themselves  higher  placed  in  the  social  scale  than  those  that  do  not  prac- 
tise these  customs.  In  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  tendency  which  certain 
-communities  exhibit  towards  adopting  the  custom  of  infant  marriage  and  perpetual 
wido?''hood,  presumably  with  a  view  to  raise  their  position  in  the  scale  of  castes. 

II.  The  points  above  indicated  do  not  exhaust  the  deterinining  factors  in  the 
grading  of  one  caste  above  or  below  another.  Local  customs  may  bring  into  pi-o- 
minence  other  considerations  bearing  on  social  precedence.  Due  weight  has  to  be 
^iven  to  them  as  well. 

Ethnographic  Questions. 

1.  State  the  A'"ernacular  name  of  the  caste  with  synonyms,  if  any;  note  if  any 
of  these  synonyms  are  used  only  by  particular  classes,  and  give  the  name  which 
the  caste  people  themselves  use  ? 

2.  What  is  the  mother-tongue  or  house-language  of  the  caste  ?  If  it  is  a 
dialect  of  a  well-known  language,  describe  briefly  how  it  varies  from  the  parent 
lano-uage.  When  did  the  dialect  come  into  existence,  and  what  is  the  root  mean- 
in"- of  the  word  that  denotes  the  language  or  the  dialect?  If  the  dialect  has  an 
alphabet  and  possess  a  literature  of  its  own,  name  the  most  important  books  written 

in  it  ? 

3.  State  the  popular  tradition,  should  any  exist,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  caste, 
namino-  the  common  ancestor,  if  any,  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  the  caste 
is  supposed  to  have  come  and  the  approximate  time  of  its  emigration  as  marked  by 
the  reign  of  any  particular  king  or  the  occurrence  of  any  historical  event,  together 
with  the  number  of  generations  supposed  to  have  intervened.  Is  any  authentic 
record  extant  to  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  any  of  these  statements  and  if  so,  what, 
and  where  available  ? 
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CSA.V.  XI.  4.     Is  the  habit  of  the  caste  a  settled  or  wandering  one  ?     Have  they  any 

recognized  head  quarters  in  this  country  ?  I£  wandering,  over  what  tract  of 
countr}-  do  they  wander  and  with  what  purpose,  if  any?  Are  their  migrations 
periodical  or  irregular,  and  what  are  the  usual  shape  and  materials  of  their 
dwellings  ? 

5.  Do  they  admit  outsiders  into  the  caste?  If  so,  from  what  classes,  by  what 
form,  and  under  what  conditions  ? 

6.  Describe  the  internal  organisation  of  the  castes,  stating  (a)  the  local  names 
of  the  different  kinds  o£  headmen  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  remunerated,  (b) 
the  various  kinds  of  Panchaj-ats,  cto^cldo  or  village  councils,  and  the  matters  that 
can  be  dealt  with  and  the  social  or  other  penalties  that  can  be  inflicted  by  each  and 
(c)  the  manner  in  which  the  expenses  of  enquiries  are  defrayed.  Show  whether  the 
offices  are  hereditary  or  elective  and  in  the  latter  case  for  what  period  the  respec- 
tive offices  may  be  lield. 

7.  "Write  clearly,  in  A'ernacular,  the  names  of  the  exogamous  sub-divisions 
of  the  caste,  if  such  svib-divisions  exist. 

[X.  B.  By  the  term  "exogamous  sub-division"  is  meant  a  group  from  within 
which  its  male  members  cannot  take  their  wives.  For  instance,  the  Go  tram  of  a 
Brahmin,  intermarriage  between  members  of  the  same  Grotram  being  prohibited.] 

8.  State  the  endogamous  divisions  of  the  caste,  if  such  divisions  exist.  If  an- 
endogamous  division  consists  of  a  number  of  exogamous  sub-divisions  state  them 
clearly.  If  these  sub-divisions  are  distinguished  by  separate  names,  write  the 
names  and  explain  their  derivation  aud  historical  origin. 

[iV.  B.  By  the  term  "endogamous  division"  is  meant  a  group  from  outside 
of  which  its  members  cannot  marry.] 

9.  State  the  limits  within  or  beyond  which  marriage  is  prohibited,  e.  g.  a  man 
must  marry  within  the  caste;  but  must  not  marry  into  his  own  or  certain  other 
sub-divisions  or  within  certain  degrees  of  relationship  or  may  not  marry  two  sis- 
ters. Can  a  man  claim,  on  the  ground  of  long-established  custom,  any  particular 
relative  as  a  wife  for  his  son  or  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter  ? 

10.  Name  any  prohibitions  on  intermarriage  based  upon  (a)  social  status,  {h) 
geographical  or  local  position,  (c)  difference  of  religious  belief  or  practice,  {d) 
difference  or  change  of  occupation. 

11.  Is  marriage  infant  or  adult  ?  If  the  latter,  is  sexual  license  before  marri- 
age recognized  or  tolerated?  If  the  former,  what  are  the  maximum  and  the 
minimum  ages  for  marriage  in  the  case  of  each  sex  ? 

12.  Are  there  any  recognized  religious  ceremonies  before  marriage  ?  What 
are  they?  Give  a  brief  description  of  them.  What  are  the  most  important  cere- 
monies after  marriage  ?  Has  any  ceremony  gone  out  of  use  or  any  new  ceremony 
been  introduced  within  the  memory  of  the  caste  ?  State  particulars  with  approxi- 
mate dates. 

13.  Is  («)  i^olygamy,  {h)  polyandry  permitted  ?  If  so,  under  what  conditions 
and  ^vithin  A\hat  limits  ?  In  the  case  of  polyandry,  is  it  the  in^^ariable  rule  that  all 
the  husbands  should  be  brothers  ? 

14.  What  form  of  marriage  ceremony  is  in  ordinarj'  use  ?  Describe  it  men- 
tioning, in  order,  its  various  parts.  State  also  the  essential  and  binding  portion  of 
the  ceremony. 

15.  Is  the  marriage  of  wido^vs  permitted  ?  If  so,  is  the  widow  obliged  or 
expected  to  marr}-  the  husband's  elder  or  younger  brother  ?  If  she  does  not  marry 
a  brother,  within  ^vhat  limits,  if  any,  may  she  marry  ?     What  form  of  marriage 
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ceremony  is  used  in  the  case  of  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  and  what  is  the  essential  chap.  xi. 
and  binding  portion  of  it  ? 

16.  Under  what  circumstances  is  divorce  permitted,  and  by  what  form  is  it 
effected  ?  May  wives,  who  have  been  divorced,  marry  again  ?  Is  either  party 
obliged  to  wait  for  any  particular  period  of  time  after  the  divorce  before  they  can 
re-marry  ? 

17.  Explain  fully  the  custom  as  regards  inheritance.  Is  any  distinction  made 
for  this  purpose  between  land  and  other  property  ?  State  who  succeeds  to  the 
property  of  a  man  leaving  a  widow,  but  no  children. 

18.  To  what  religion  and  to  what  sect,  if  any,  within  that  religion,  does  the 
caste  in  question  belong  ?  If  there  are  more  sects  than  one  to  which  the  caste 
belongs,  name  all  of  them.  Do  they,  by  special  preference,  worship  any  one  of 
the  regular  Hindu  deities  in  particular  and  what  are  the  special  reasons  for  this 
preference  ? 

19.  Name  any  minor  gods  or  patron  saints  specially  worshipped  by  the  caste. 
State  what  offerings  are  made,  on  what  days  of  the  week,  month,  or  year  and  what 
class  of  people  receives  them.  Is  the  worship  of  any  of  these  gods  or  saints  con- 
fined to  women  and  children  ?     If  so,  what  are  the  reasons  ? 

20.  Is  the  caste  indigenous  or  foreign  to  Travancore  or  to  your  Taluk  or 
part  of  the  country  ?  If  foreign,  has  the  caste  been  influenced  in  any  of  its 
manners  and  customs  by  local  propinquity  with  any  indigenous  caste  or  even  any 
other  foreign  caste  ?  If  indigenous,  has  the  caste  been  similarly  influenced  by  any 
of  its  immigrant  neighbours  ? 

21.  Do  the  caste  wear  the  sacred  thread  ?  If  so,  is  it  worn  ahvays  or  only 
occasionally  ?  In  the  latter  case,  on  what  occasions  and  with  what  ceremonial  rites, 
if  any  ? 

22.  Do  they  employ  Brahmin  priests  for  religious  and  ceremonial  purposes  ? 
If  so,  are  these  Brahmins  received  on  terms  of  equality  by  other  Brahmins  ?  If 
they  do  not  employ  Brahmins,  what  castes  serve  them  as  priests  ? 

23.  Do  the  caste  burn  or  bury  their  dead  ?  If  buried,  in  what  posture  of  body 
and  in  what  position  with  reference  to  the  cardinal  points  ?  Where  are  the  bodies 
or  ashes  finally  disposed  of  ?  Describe  the  funeral  ceremonies  and  mention  the 
period  of  pollution.  Is  the  body  generally  disposed  of  in  their  own  premises  or  in 
cremation  grounds  common  to  that  caste  ? 

24.  Are  any  ceremonies  performed  for  the  propitiation  of  (a)  ancestors  in  ge- 
neral (b)  childless  ancestors,  and  (c)  persons  who  have  died  a  violent  death  ;  and 
if  so  'of  what  nature  and  at  what  seasons?  Is  the  ceremony  of  ^Sraddha  performed 
or  not  ?  Are  female  ancestors  worshipped  ?  If  so,    in  what  manner  and  how  often  ? 

25  Is  the  caste  or  any  of  its  sub-divisions  named  after  any  animal,  plant, 
weapon  or  implement  ?  Do  they  show  their  reverence  for  any  snch  object,  either 
by  special  worship  or  by  abstaining  from  killing,  cutting,  eating,  burning,  using 
or  maiming  it  ?  Make  a  list  of  the  animals,  plants  and  weapons  that  are  worshipped 
by  the  caste  even  though  they  may  not  have  given  rise  to  the  caste-name,  and 
show  why  they  came  to  be  so  worshipped,  explaining  fully  in  what  manner  the 
worship  is  conducted. 

26.  What  do  the  caste  believe  to  have  been  their  original  occupation  or 
group  of  occupations  ?  To  what  extent,  if  any,  have  they  or  any  sections  of  them 
departed  from  it  ?  Has  any  change  of  status,  in  consequence,  come  to  be  attached 
to  them  ?  Describe  their  present  occupation.  Has  the  change  raised  them  or  lowered 
them? 
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•CS&P.  SI.  27.     If  thev  ara  agriculturists,  siats  what  position  they  usaally  occapy  ia  tlic 

agricultural  sysreni,  i.  c.  are  they 

(1)  Jfciimif, 

(i)  Tenure-holder?,  specifying  the  kind  of  tenure  they  hold, 

(3^ Occupancy  or  n()n-;)ccupancy   ryots,  stating  whether  they  have  or 

claim  any  privileges  in  respect  of  rent, 
(4 )  Ntnnadic  culriv  itors,  specifying  the  mods  of  cultivation  they  fc^.o^y,  cr 
(5) Landless  day-labourers  ? 

State  also  whether  the  payment  is  madj  in  money  or  in  kind  and  also  the 
actual  rate  of  payment. 

28.  If  their  occupation  is  that  of 

(a)  Artisans,  what  is  their  industry  and  in   what  special  material  do  they 

work  or  alsTain  from  working  ? 
{b)  Hunters,  do  they  go  in  for  big  game  or  only  vermin,  such  as  squirrels, 

rats,  worms,  &c.  ? 
(r)   Fishermen,   do  they   catch  fish   in  tanks   only,   or  rivers   only,   or  the 

sea  only,  or  in  more  than  any  one  of  these  ? 
{d)   Sweepers,  do  they  remove  night-soil  or  not  ? 

(e)  Washermen,   do  they  wash  the  clothes  of  all  castes  irrespectively,  or 

only  of  a  few  ?  if  latter,  their  names, 

(f)  Barbers,  what  caste  people  do  they  shave  ? 

29.  Name  any  implement  or  mode  of  working  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
caste  and  alsj  note  whether  there  is  any  form  or  detail  of  their  main  occupation  by 
abstaining  from  which  they  believe  themselves  to  be  raised  above  others  of  the 
same  craft. 

30.  In  the  case  of  cultivating  tribes,  whether  there  is  any  joint  ownership  of 
all  land  in  the  village,  or  whether  each  individual  has  complete  and  separate 
ownership  of  his  hokang.  If  there  is  joint  ownership,  what  is  the  method  of  al- 
lotment to  each  householder,  e.  g.  are  the  fields  periodically  distributed  f  If  there 
is  now  no  joint  ownership,  are  there  any  traces  of  its  having  once  existed  ? 

31.  Which  of  the  following  articles  of  food  do  the  caste  use  or  abstain  from 
using— (1)  Liquor,  (2)  Flesh,  (3)  Monkeys,  (4)  Beef,  (5)  Pork,  (6)  the  flesh 
of  cloven  footed  or  vmcloven  footed  animals,  (7)  Fowls,  (8)  Scaly  or  Scaleless 
Fish,  (9 1  Crocodiles,  (10)  Snakes,  (11)  Lizards,  (12)  Jackals,  (13j  Rats,  (14) 
other  vermin,  (15)  the  leavings  of  other  people  ? 

Is  there  any  special  article  of  food,  their  abstaining  from  which  tends  in  their 
opinion,  to  raise  them  above  some  other  caste  which  does  not  so  abstain  ? 

32.  Name  the  lowest  well-known  caste  with  which  the  caste  that  is  beinsf 
described  w'.ll  («/eat,  and  (b)  drink. 

Name  the  highest  Avcll-known  caste  which  wall  eat  or  drink  with  the  caste 
under  notice. 

33.  Name  the  lowest  well-known  caste,  (a)  in  whose  house  the  caste  will 
cook,  (b)  from  which  the  caste  will  take  water,  butter-milk  or  pickle. 

Name  also  the  highest  Avell-known  caste  {i)  which  will  cook  food  in  the  house 
of  the  caste  under  notice  and  (b)^\\uch.  will  take  from  it  water,  butter-milk  or 
pickle. 

34.  Is  a  member  of  the  caste  ohliged  to  stand  at  any  distance  away  from  a 
inem';)ir  of  any  higher  caste  ?  If  so,  from  what  all  castes  and  how  many  feet  apart 
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in  eacli  case  ?  In  casa  tlie  low  caste   member  c  )mes  nearer  than  is   permitted  by    Cii.a.P.  s 
rule  or  custom,  how  is  the  high  castj  memter  purified  thereafter  ? 

35.  Describe:  any  pasali.xrities  in  the  dreifs  or  ornaments  worn  by  the  caste. 
Trace  the  origin  o£  any  of  such  peauliarities,  if  possible. 

36.  Is  the  practice  of  tattooing  common  among  the  female  members  of  the 
caste  ?  What  is  its  origin  ?  Is  the  practice  gradually  losing  favour  ?  Is  it  pre\'alent 
among  the  male  members  also  ? 

37.  Name  the  titles,  if  any,  of  the  caste,  such  as  'Aiyar,'  'Ar2?iavi,'  '/Sastri' 
*Ach4ri,'  among  Brahmins,  'Shenai'  and  'Poi'  among  Konkanis,  'PiWai'  and 
*MSn6n'  in  the  case  of  Nayars,  'Pa??ikkan'  among  Izhavas,  &c.  What  is  the 
orio-in  of  these  names  in  each  case  ?  Are  any  of  these  titles  even  now  bestowed 
and  if  so,  by  whom  and  on  what  oecasions  ? 
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SuBSiDiAET  Table  I. — Distribution  of  Castes  numbering  10,000  and  above. 


1(H)    Ampattan. 

(H)    AsAUi.                   1 

Js  VTUit^L  DlVlNlOXS    A.ND  TaLTJKS 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Western  Division, 

1.  Agastisvaram    ... 

532 

263 

269 

1,203 

578 

625 

2.  Eraniel 

225 

108 

117 

614 

260 

264 

3.  Vilavankod 

476 

260 

226 

867 

461 

406 

4.  Neyyattinkara   ... 

],206 

624 

582 

2,409 

1,226 

1,183 

5.  Trivandrum 

1,324 

649 

675 

3,360 

1,752 

1,608 

6.  Chirayinkil 

791 

378 

413 

3,742 

1,868 

1,874 

7.  Quilon 

641 

291 

350 

3,028 

1,457 

1,671 

8.  Karunagapalli   ... 

473 

244 

229 

2,168 

1,065 

1,108 

9.  Kartikapalli 

409 

209 

200 

1,451 

690 

761 

10.  Ambalapuzha     ... 

650 

286 

264 

1,776 

890 

886 

11.  Shertallay 

394 

210 

184 

1,323 

■     661 

662 

12.  Parur 

183 

90 

93 

1,122 

664 

668 

13.  Vaikam 

273 

146 

128 

867 

462 

415 

14  Tiru valla 

964 

481 

483 

1,860 

973 

887 

15.  Mavelikara 

Total 

Eastern  Division. 

678 

369 

319 

2,016 

1,062 

964 

9,119 

4,687 

4,532 

27,706 

13,949 

18,756 

1.  Tovala 

315 

152 

163 

69 

29 

30 

2.  Kalkulam 

441 

201 

240 

1,634 

820 

814 

3.  Nedumangad     ...                 ..,' 

i 

839 

403 

436 

3,039 

1,430 

1,609 

4.  Kottarakara       ...                ..} 

i 

610 

319 

291 

1,913 

949 

064 

6.  Pattanapuram   ... 

326 

160 

166 

1,245 

626 

620 

6.  Shenoottah 

581 

265 

276 

802 

428 

874 

7.  Kunnattur          ...                ..,] 

479 

227 

262 

1,926 

941 

085 

8.  Chengannur       ...                 .,,] 

699 

375 

324 

1,612 

747 

765 

9.  Ohaiiganachery...                  ..,.! 

720 

391 

329 

996 

469 

687 

10.  Kottayam 

804 

488 

366 

1,918 

964 

064 

11.  Ettamanur 

702 

381 

321 

1,664 

819 

736 

12.  Minachil 

414 

216 

198 

676 

389 

336 

13.  Todupuzha 

105 

62 

53 

230 

121 

109 

14.  MuTattupuzlia  ... 

662 

288 

274 

1,368 

703 

666 

15.  Kumiatnai 

489 

248 

241 

3,364 

1,712 

1,642 

16.  Alangad 

233 

119 

114 

2,889 

1,426 

1,464 

17.  Cardamom  HilLs 

Total  

Total,  State 

64 

31 

33 

116 

67 

49 

8,333 

4,250 

4,077 

25,230 

12,678 

12,652 

17,452 

8,843 

8,609 

62,935 

26,627 

26,408 

4st 
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SuBSiDiAEY  Table    I. — Distrihidiun  of  Castes  numhering   10,000  and  alove. 


(H 

)  Brahmij 

f. 

(H) 

CHAKKALA. 

(H) 

Chasnan. 

rt" 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males.   1 

emalef   - 

13 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

3,731 

1,81 1. 

1,917 

9 

5 

■1 

23,718 

11704 

12,014 

1 

503 

259 

244 

890 

449 

447 

43,944 

22,076 

21,868 

2 

702 

398 

304 

1,5.55 

773 

782 

29,692 

15,201 

14,491' 

3 

918 

481 

437 

1,886 

970 

916 

22,261 

■  11,601 

10,660 

ft 

8,900 

4,833 

4,067 

708 

343 

365 

2,338 

1,236  ' 

1,102 

5 

1,615 

833 

782 

994 

495  . 

499 

880 

447 

433 

6 

767 

434 

333 

1,495 

702 

793 

187 

88 

99 

7 

838 

441 

427 

2,078 

1,031 

1,047 

66 

21 

45 

8 

1,596 

837 

759 

095 

Wo:* 

362 

1 

1 

... 

g 

2,178 

1,180 

998 

90 

■14 

46 

... 

...   10 

729 

419 

280 

54 

33 

21 

... 

...  .11 

787 

460 

331 

14 

3 

11 

2 

1,774 

974 

800 

02 

37 

55 

... 

... 

...   1 

3 

1,487 

862 

625 

347 

170 

171 

... 

... 

...  1 

.4 

827 

442 

.385 

475 

2r.i 

224 

... 

5 

27,382 

14,r.93 

12,689 

11,388 

5,645 

5,743 

123,087 

62,375 

60,712 

1,002 

610 

492 

19 

10 

!) 

3,263 

1,606 

1,657 

1 

1,830 

926 

934 

641 

327 

314 

23,501 

11,738 

11,823 

2\ 

596 

sn 

286 

477 

249 

228 

1,999 

985 

1,014 

3 

776 

403 

373 

942 

487 

455 

206 

100 

106 

i  1 

528 

328 

200 

465 

244 

221 

685 

377 

308 

6  : 

3,019 

1,418 

1,571 

2 

2 

2,137 

1,067 

1,070 

«  i 

469 

261 

208 

558 

276 

282 

2 

2 

7 

664 

3Jl 

3l;{ 

177 

86 

91 

... 

8 

718 

388 

330 

208 

113 

95 

... 

«  1 

1,638 

847 

691 

104 

.)'.* 

51 

7 

7 

10  i 

( 

11  i 

1,465 

825 

640 

7 

i 

494 

278 

216 

18 

10 

H 

... 

12 

290 

152 

138 

97 

■10 

■  u 

5 

2 

3 

13 

1,626 

83C 

760 

29 

11. 

i:. 

1 

1      1 

... 

14 

15  \ 

1,821 

063 

856 

4 

3 

\ 

1,030 

.5.36 

494 

31 

12 

1!» 

16  ■ 

6 

911 

473 

488 

17  ■■ 

25 

20 

5 

6 



_ 

17,894 

9,418 

8,476 

3,785 

1,929 

1,856 

32,777 

16,368 

16,419 

45,276 

24,111 

21,165 

15,173 

7,574 

7,599 

155,864 

78,733 

77,131 

0==7i. 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. — Distribution  of  Castes  numherivg  10,000  and  ohove  -{Contd.) 


H)     Cjietti. 

fH)    IziiAVAr. 

( 

Persons. 

.Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

;                             1 

17 

18 

19 

1 

20 

21 

22 

:          Wcaiern  Division. 

1.  Agastisvaram     ... 

631 

277 

3.54 

781 

376 

406 

3.  Eraniel 

2,2S4 

1,041 

1,213 

654 

32l 

333 

-J.  Vilavankod 

717 

356 

S61 

2,831 

1,274 

1,067 

4.  Neyyatt^nkai-a  ... 

686 

337 

348 

13,604 

7,001 

6,603 

•5.  Trivandrum 

1,085 

5!  4 

671 

17,354 

8,693 

8,661 

6.  Cliira3')nkil 

582 

291 

291 

33,595 

16,393 

17,202 

7.  Quilou 

1 

2,009 

5,000 

1,009 

29,936 

14,846 

16,091 

8.  Karundgapalli   ... 

2S4 

125 

1.59 

36,701 

17,680 

19,021 

9.  Kavtikapalli 

114 

54 

60 

36,480 

17,009 

18,471 

Kj.  Ambal^puzha     ... 

143 

76 

67 

2-5,830 

12,578 

12,762 

l(.  Shertallay 
1     li  P.-irur 

18 

11 

7 

69,711 

29,137 

30,674 

139 

{  0 

03 

18,609 

9,425 

9,184 

13.  Vaikam 

105 

:i3 

52 

29,290 

14,785 

14,-^06 

II.  Tiriivala 
15.  Mavelikara 

Total    ... 
h\is^r,i  Division. 

661 

335 

.'i.'9 

It,  799 

7,514 

7,285 

340 

169 

171 

2,5,090 

12,200 

12,890 

0.770 

4,715 

5,055 

343,265 

169,231 

174,0  '4 

1.  Tovala! 

69 

31 

38 

?98 

440 

468 

?.  Kalkulam 

083 

301 

.3'^"^ 

933 

482 

461 

:(.  Nodumangad     ... 

328 

16.5 

163 

11,587 

3,371 

3,216 

4.  Kottarakara 

659 

371 

288 

9,713 

4,862 

4,861 

•'>.   Pattanapuram   ... 

808 

P97 

411 

6,149 

2,7.32 

2,417 

1).  Shencottah 

.331 

151 

180 

735 

357 

378 

7.  Kumiattur 

76>S 

393 

.'J75 

10,689 

5,367 

5,322 

8.  Chengannuv 

613 

.'ilO 

297 

16,243 

8,163 

8,090 

9,  Cliangaiiacliery ... 

K.t.-J 

27 

76 

12,10.1 

6,077 

6,023 

10.  Kottayara 

4|.() 

2-11 

199 

16,814 

8,610 

8,198 

11.  Ettumanur 

no 

84 

1)5 

11.114 

7,296 

7,148 

1-2.  Minachil 

906 

465 

111 

8,7(19 

J. 574 

4,136 

].3.  Todupuzlii 

19 

10 

9 

5,090 

2,541 

2.549 

14.  Muvattupiizha  ... 

121 

iW 

]  •\2.-»8 

7.6S2 

7,616 

1-j.   Knnnatuad 

]:; 

8 

5 

1.5,97^! 

7,992 

7,980 

Itj.  Alangad 

y.'to 

1.382 

4,333 

17.  Cardamom  Hill.s 
Total     ... 
Toi.vL,  State     ... 

541 

320 

221 

414 

3  :)5 

109 

6,551 

3,406 
8,121 

.3.1 15 

]  IH..5'-9 
491,774 

75,229 

73,280 

16,3:a 

8,200 

214,460 

247,314 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. — Distribution  of  Castes  numbering  10,000  and  above. -[Contd.) 


1 

1 

— 

(M)   JONAKAN. 

(H) 

Kammalan. 

,H)  Kaniax. 

1 

121 
i 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 
28 

Pereons 

Males. 

Females. 
31 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

29 

30 

2,388 

1,175 

1,223 

1 

... 

1,689 

806 

884 

27 

ll 

10 

2 

1,052 

513 

539 

91 

47 

44 

A 

.., 

... 

1,867 

973 

894 

297 

149 

148 

2,212 

1,146 

1,067 

300 

162 

138 

5 

1,014 

549 

465 

336 

166 

170 

202 

102 

100 

6i 

90 

45 

45 

43 

22 

21 

382 

192 

190 

•?'■ 

703 

353 

350 

79 

42 

37 

4«l 

235 

246 

8' 

194 

101 

93 

433 

225 

208 

450 

221 

229 

9^ 

6,249 

2,926 

.3,323 

28 

17 

11 

391 

201 

187 

10  i 

265 

147 

118 

59 

-44 

15 

316 

152 

164 

111 

3,345 

1,767 

1,578 

... 

257 

218 

39 

12 

2,065 

fl59 

1,106 

25 

12 

13 

299 

164 

136 

14 

120 

67 

53 

60 

28 

32 

1    666 

339 

317 

822 

421 

401 

136 

hi5 

51 

1    609 

1 

316 

293 

15 

14,867 

7,335 

7,632 

10,417 

6,262 

5,165 

4,758 

2,618 

2,240 

i 

1,212 

.566 

646 

'■     10 

9 

1 

1 

I-. 

... 

420 

209 

211 

138 

66 

72 

2  '■ 

7 

6 

1 

f)62 

599 

363 

i    273 

133 

140 

3 

... 

... 

31 

15 

16 

i    S81 

194 

187 

4  . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

;>2 

21 

11 

i    291 

155 

136 

5 

... 

.... 

330 

160 

170 

6 

93 

.52 

11 

17 

12 

5 

i    464 

241 

223 

7 

6 

)> 

3 

101 

54. 

47 

551 

275 

279 

8 

4^4 

220 

184 

22 

9 

13 

394 

208 

186 

9 

213 

124 

89 

7 

6 

2 

443 

226 

217 

10 

104 

65 

39 

c; 

4 

2 

401 

208 

193 

11 

'J 

•) 

... 

... 

219 

124 

125 

12 

876 

467 

409 

... 

1    2.10 

ni 

89 

13 

7,049 

3,571 

3,478 

52 

29 

23 

892 

442 

450 

14 

13,084 

6,829 

6,255 

... 

681 

346 

336 

15 

11,308 

5,851 

6,457 

36 

16 

20 

211 

94 

117 

16 

10 

10 

160 

87 

73 

17 

3.3,159 

17,203 

15,966 

3,388 

1.786 

1,602 

5,582 

2,832 

2,750 

■  48,026 

24,538' 

23,488 

13,805 

7,038 

6,767 

10,340 

5,360 

4,990 
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SuBsiMAKY  Table  I. — Distribution  of  Castes  numbering  10,000  avd  above.-{Coutd.] 


"i 

(H)       KOLLAN. 

(H)      KUIIAVAN.                       1 

Natiteal  Divisions  and  Taluks. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

1                 Western  Division. 

1.  Agastisvaram    ... 

174 

83 

91 

72 

29 

43 

2,  Eraiiiel 

163 

80 

83 

96 

49 

47 

3.  Vilavankod 

231 

112 

119 

18 

11 

7 

4.  K"eyyattinktra   ... 

845 

415 

430 

95 

56 

40 

&.  Trivajidrnm 

250 

96 

154 

236 

132 

104 

6.  Chirayinkil 

2B5 

140 

115 

9,915 

4,648 

5,267 

7.  Quilon 

990 

522 

468 

3,379 

1,645 

1,734 

8.  Karuiiagapalli  ... 

904 

484 

470 

2,235 

1,066 

1,169 

0.  Kartikapalli  ... 

613 

316 

297 

319 

176 

143 

10.  Ambalapuzha    ... 

516 

247 

269 

24 

11 

13 

11.  Shertallay 

668 

315 

353 

129 

70 

59 

12.  Parur 

421 

198 

223 

30 

15 

15 

13.  Vaikam 

490 

243 

247 

55 

30 

25 

14.  Tiruralla 

1,128 

601 

524 

401 

205 

196 

l-"'.  Mavolikara 

793 

372 

421 

5,101 

2,483 

2,618 

Total 

Eastern  Division. 

8,441 

4,177 

4,264 

22,105 

10,625 

11,480 

1.  Tovala 

36 

17 

19 

20 

9 

11 

2.  Kalkulam           ... 

108 

56 

52 

40 

18 

22 

3.  Nediimaiigad... 

244 

115 

129 

2,460 

1,241 

1,219 

4.  Kottarakara 

973 

490 

483 

9,059 

4,438 

4,621 

5.  Pattanapnram    ... 

736 

379 

357 

2,647 

1,415 

1,232 

0.  ShencottaJi 

453 

211 

212 

75 

33 

42 

7.  Kimnattur 

775 

387 

388 

12,484 

5,963 

6,521 

8.  Chengannur 

974 

519 

455 

4,295 

2,078 

2,217 

9.  Changanacliery 

933 

489 

444 

33 

20 

13 

10.  Kottayam          ,., 

1,235 

664 

671 

22 

9 

13 

11.  Ettumannr 

1,209 

624 

585 

40 

20 

20 

12.  Miiwchil             ,.. 

943 

475 

468 

... 

13.  Todupuziia 

643 

326 

317 

14.  Miivattupuzlia...                  ..; 

2,492 

1,274 

1,218 

Ill 

55 

66 

15.  Kuimatnad        ,., 

1,609 

779 

830 

140 

73 

67 

16.  Alangad             ... 

616 

250 

266 

43 

24 

19 

17.  Cfirdaniom  Hill-: 

Total 

Toi'AL,  State 

22 

15     , 

10 

4 

6 

13,901 

7,100 

6,801 

31,479 

15,400 

16,079 

22,342 

11,277 

11,065 

53,584 

26,025 

27,559 

4  X 
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StTBsiDiART  Table  I. -Distribution  of  Castes  numbering  10,000  and  above.-{Contd.) 


(M)     Labbai 

(A) 

Malankubavan.          1 

(H) 

Mabakkan 

Srt 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females, 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males.     Females. 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

97 

53 

44 

1 

30 

16 

14 

... 

... 

8 

6 

2 

2 

20 

20 

... 

5 

3 

2 

: 

... 

3 

287 

148 

139 

9 

4 

5 

... 

4 

714 

378 

336 

185 

91 

94 

8 

8 

... 

5 

7,573 

3,769 

3,804 

179 

95 

84 

35 

21 

14 

6 

937 

467 

470 

1,532 

736 

i       796 

2 

2 

... 

7 

33 

16 

17 

345 

162 

183 

4.675 

3,254 

2,421 

8 

45 

26 

19 

40 

21 

19 

2,182 

1,108 

1,074 

9 

176 

88 

88 

.t  > 

... 

3,369 

1,680 

1,689 

10 

15 

8 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1,153 

579 

674 

11 

62 

30 

32 

... 

... 

12 

24 

14 

10 

■  *• 

... 

.,, 

12 

5 

t 

13 

13 

5 

8 

355 

182 

173 

167 

95 

72 

14 

6 

2 

4 

1,471 

667 

804 

32 

21 

11 

15 

10,032 

.5,040 

4,992 

4,125 

1,963 

2,162 

11,643 

5,779 

5,864 

1 

986 

468 

518 

.>• 

... 

44 

25 

19 

... 

... 

... 

3 

2 

1 

2 

589 

306 

283 

1,593 

798 

795 

... 

3 

■28 

22 

6 

... 

... 

4 

7 

5 

2 

4,974 

2,491 

2,483 

... 

b 

25 

16 

9 

17 
62 

17 
30 

32 

... 

6 

7 

8 

4 

4 

658 

324 

334 

8 

92 

48 

44 

... 

7 

3 

4 

9 
10 

... 

... 

n 

42 

23 

203 

24 

13 

102 

18 

16 

101 

3 

47 

1 
27 

2 
20 

2 

... 

2 

12 
13 

14 

... 

... 

13 

6 

7 

at  • 

... 

15 
16 
17 

11 

10 

1 

... 

■  ■• 



2,058 

1,043 

1,015 

6,ou; 

7,367 
11,492 

3,694 

3,673 

n 

5 
[■,781. 

7 
5,871 

5,657 

5,835 

ll,6.o5 

12,090 

6,033 

i=„ 
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Subsidiary  Table  l.-Distribution  of  (lastes  numbering  10,000  and  above.-{Contd.) 


Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 

(H.    Makan. 

(M)     Mettan. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

52 

Western  Division. 

1. 

Agastisvarm     . , . 

84 

18 

16 

5 

2 

3 

3. 

Eraniel 

;          179 

92 

87 

123 

62 

61 

3. 

Vilavankod 

190 

92 

98 

1,828 

957 

871 

4 

Neyyattinkara ... 

453 

216 

237 

1,480 

773 

707 

5. 

Trivandrum 

1,011 

522 

489 

3,288 

1,681 

1,607 

6. 

Chirayinkil 

1,473 

720 

753 

5,697 

2,707 

2,890 

7. 

Quilon 

926 

465 

461 

11,741 

6,149 

B,592 

8. 

Karunagapalli ... 

1,273 

609 

664 

14,244 

7,346 

6,898 

9. 

Kartikapalli     ,,, 

2,049 

983 

1,066 

6,851 

3,530 

3,321 

10. 

Ambalapuzha  ■ . . . 

818 

384 

434 

943 

499 

U4. 

11. 

Shertallay 

253 

141 

112 

66 

30 

26 

12. 

Parur 

291 

159 

132 

103 

56 

47 

13. 

Vaikam            ...                .,. 

609 

271 

238 

403 

219 

184 

14. 

Tiruvalla 

1,467 

751 

706 

269 

156 

113 

15. 

Mavelikara 

Total    ... 

JBastem  Division. 

2,217 

1,090 

1,127 

1,306 

667 

639 

13,133 

6,513 

6,620 

48,237 

24,834 

23,403 

1. 

Tovala 

... 

... 

... 

2. 

Kalkulam 

321 

149 

172 

1,179 

562 

617 

3. 

Nedumangad   ... 

1,185 

624 

66] 

63 

35 

28 

4,. 

Kottarakara     ... 

1,775 

892 

883 

2,408 

1,295 

1,113 

5. 

Pattanapuram  . . . 

732 

370 

362 

1,146 

688 

668 

6. 

Shencottali 

11 

9 

2 

7. 

Kunnattur 

973 

485 

488 

1,061 

654 

507 

8. 

Ohengannnr     ... 

1,374 

687 

687 

71 

37 

34 

9. 

Changanachery 

845 

421 

424 

18 

10 

8 

10. 

Kottayam 

987 

492 

496 

698 

360 

338 

11. 

Ettumanur 

1,140 

688 

552 

58 

35 

23 

12. 

MinacMl 

405 

210 

196 

141 

80 

61 

18. 

Todupu.'^ha 

149 

64 

85 

9 

9 

... 

14. 

Muvattupuzlia... 

1,185 

539 

646 

7 

5 

2 

15. 

Kunnatnad 

498 

235 

263 

9 

4 

6 

16. 

Alangad 

273 

140 

133 

22 

12 

10 

17. 

Cardamom  Hills 
Total    ... 
Total,  State 

... 

87 

70 

1^ 

11,863 

5,905 

6,948 

6,977 

3,656 

3,321 

24,986 

12,418 

12,568 

65,214 

28,490 

26,724 
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SuBsiDiAEY  Table  I.-Distribution  of  Oastes 

numbering  10,000 

and  above.-{Contd.X 

(0)   ISTative  Christian. 

(H)   Nayar. 

CH)   Pantaram. 

%, 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males, 

Females. 

Persons 

Males. 

jTemales 

S 

53 

64 

55 

66 

57 

68 

59 

60 

61 

21,024 

10,144 

10,880 

686 

331 

365 

674 

264 

310 

1 

31,069 

15,583 

16,476 

4,464 

2,176 

2,289 

608 

336 

273 

2 

17,461 

8,837 

8,624 

11,878 

5,974 

5,904 

191 

92 

09 

3 

24,774 

12,776 

11,998 

35,467 

17,896 

17,561 

603 

335 

268 

4 

13,608 

6,759 

6,749 

37,854 

18,875 

18,979 

638 

315 

323 

5 

2,395 

1,192 

1,203 

26,806 

12,773 

13,033 

227 

114 

113 

6 

20,322 

10,262 

10,060 

31,336 

16,737 

16,698 

148 

76 

72 

7 

10,926 

5,385 

5,641 

28,083 

13,681 

14,402 

669 

282 

287 

8 

9,263 

4,692 

4,671 

20,627 

10,051 

10,676 

650 

330 

320 

9 

26,000 

13,324 

12,676 

18,475 

9,087 

9,388 

7 

5 

10 

S2..925 

16,811 

16,114 

16,780 

8,197 

8,683 

... 

11 

21,151 

10,861 

10,290 

7,841 

3,906 

3,936 

15 

9 

6 

12 

14,510 

7,638 

6.972 

14,412 

7,242 

7,170 

53 

27 

26 

13 

66,866 

28,704 

27,162 

31,378 

16,036 

15,342 

601 

284 

217 

14 

18,603 

9,674 

9,029 

32,344 

16,034 

16,310 

910 

464 

446 

15 

1 

319,787 

162,442 

157,346 

317,420 

167,994 

159,426 

5,703 

2,032 

2,771 

4,781 

2,325 

2,456 

288 

135 

153 

881 

188 

103 

16,307 

7,641 

7,666 

9,131 

4,494 

4,837 

365 

178 

187 

2 

3,272 

1,733 

1,539 

18,040 

9,149 

8,801 

1,392 

666 

726 

3 

11,255 

5,674 

6,681 

18,943 

9,492 

9,451 

503 

267 

236 

4 

4,909 

2,620 

2,289 

9,886 

4,981 

4,005 

225 

105 

120 

6 

1,028 

538 

490 

99 

88 

11 

246 

122 

124 

6 

11,442 

5,858 

5,584 

22,556 

11,256 

11,300 

638 

265 

273 

7 

33,419 

17,232 

16,187 

24,832 

12,547 

12,285 

407 

223 

184 

8 

39,282 

20,]  98 

19,084 

16,012 

8,249 

7,763 

102 

54 

48 

9 

36,678 

18,802 

17,'?  76 

16,287 

8,311 

7,97a 

250 

122 

128 

10 

40,560 

20,683 

19,877 

12,954 

6,473 

6,481 

267 

128 

139 

11 

38,815 

19,762 

19,053 

9,408 

4,824 

4,684 

125 

73 

62 

12 

10,903 

6,427 

5,479 

3,139 

1,668 

1,681 

104 

52 

52 

13 

65,311 

27,825 

27,486 

13,716    1 

6,937 

6,778 

638 

281 

255 

14 

41,825 

20,638 

21,187 

17,847 

8,732 

0,115 

429 

220 

209 

15 

23,819 

11,971 

11,848 

10,123 

4,860 

'5,263 

282 

140 

142 

16 

3,068 

2,058 

1,010 

261 

240 
102,326 

21 

105 

60 

45 

17 

375,577 

190,985 

184,592 

203,521 

101,105 

6,257 

3,144 

3,113 
6,884 

695,364 

353,427 

341,937 

620,941 

260,320 

260,621 

11,060 

6,076 
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Sttbsidiaut  Table  l-Bistribution  of  Castes  numbering  10,000  and  above. -{Gonid.) 


(H)    Pakatan, 

(H)      PULAYAN. 

Nattjeal  Divisions  and  Taluks. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

Western  Division. 

1.  Agastisvaram    ,.. 

7,651 

3,546 

4,005 

4 

2 

2 

2.  Eraniel 

5,730 

2,870 

2,860 

89 

42 

47 

3.  VilavanVod 

2,372 

1,251 

1,121 

1,294 

670 

624 

4.  Neyyattinkara  ... 

2,649 

1,330 

1,319 

13,901 

7,069 

6,832 

5.  Trivandrum 

560 

289 

271 

11,227 

5,624 

5,603 

6.  Ohirayinkil 

373 

198 

175 

2,960 

1,424 

1,526 

7.  Quiloii 

792 

403 

389 

6,716 

3,365 

3,350 

8.  Karunagapalli   ... 

715 

374 

341 

5,158 

2,700 

2,468 

9.  Kartikapalli 

484 

246 

238 

3,764 

1,934 

1,820 

10.  Ambalapuzha    ... 

1,005 

516 

489 

5,696 

2,870 

2,726 

'      11.  Shertailay 

142 

61 

81 

6,198 

8,153 

3,046 

12.  Pamr 

134 

74 

60 

3,712 

1,843 

1,869 

13.  Vaikam 

631 

312 

319 

11,349 

5,726 

5,623 

14.  Tiruvalla 

2,821 

1,436 

1,385 

15,247 

8,092 

7,156 

15.  Mavelikara 

Total 
Eastern  Division. 

2,274 

1,193 

1,081 

10,361 

5,393 

4,968 

28,233 

14,099 

14,  Li  4 

97,555 

49,907 

47,648 

■ 

1.  Tovala 

4,806 

2,286 

2,520 

2.  Kalkulam 

4,804 

2,396 

2,408 

51 

27 

24 

3.  Nedumangad     .... 

2,883 

i,.5n 

1,372 

7,251 

3,656 

.%695 

4.  Kottarakara 

1,699 

844 

855 

4,941 

2, 603 

2,438 

.5.  Pattanapuram    ... 

1,94.5 

1,049 

896 

1,076 

571 

605 

6.  Shencotfcali 

1,966 

960 

1,006 

4 

4 

■  • . 

7.  Kunnattur 

4,232 

2,183 

2,049 

6,003 

3,131 

2,872 

8.  Chengaiiniir 

2,304 

1,189 

1,115 

10,618 

5,610 

5,008 

9.  Changanachery . . . 

2,570 

1,323 

1,247 

7,266 

3,706 

3,559 

10.  Kottayam 

2,413 

1,273 

1,140 

7,078 

3,664 

3,414 

11.  Ettumanur 

1,548 

797 

751 

11,906 

5,937 

6,969 

12.  Minachil 

363 

193 

170 

4,647 

2,337 

2,310 

13.  Todupuzha 

64 

33 

31 

3,767 

1,915 

1,862 

14.  Muvattupuzlia  ... 

1,951 

998 

953 

17,311 

8,831 

8,480 

IS.  Kunnatnad 

3,057 

1,531 

1,526 

17,537 

8,810 

8,727 

16.  Alangad 

1,033 

526 

.'307 

8,305 

4,248 

4,057 

17.  Cardamom  Hills 

Total 
Total,  Ft  ate 

4,103 

2,286 

1,817 

1,188 

m2 

526 

41,741 
69,974 

..1,378 

i.0,:.6.i 

108,948 

65,612 

53,336 

r.\t77 

31,497 

206,603 

105,519 

100,984 

4o 
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SuBsiDiAEY  Table  l.-Distribution  c 

/  Castes 

numbering  10,000  and  above. -{Contd.) 

(H)     Tantan. 

(H)    Tattan. 

(M)     TULUKKAN. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

1 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

608 

270 

238 

3,138' 

1,469 

1,679 

24 

9 

16 

281 

147 

134 

3,349 

1,718 

1,631 

2 

63 

25 

38 

148 

66 

82 

350 

185 

165 

3 

435 

208 

227 

236 

1.37 

99 

3,576 

1,746 

1,830 

4 

1,221 

620 

601 

1,442 

706 

736 

6,892 

3,544 

3,348 

5 

1,769 

873 

896 

1,069 

466 

603 

1,129 

637 

592 

6 

3,407 

1,688 

1,719 

1,024 

535 

4S9 

404 

271 

223 

7 

6,071 

2,449 

2,C22 

781 

399 

382 

67 

40 

27 

8 

3,106 

1,480 

1,626 

539 

285 

25 1 

505 

277 

228 

9 

33 

]5 

18 

671 

328 

343 

1,300 

670 

630 

10 

... 

965 

464 

491 

131 

66 

65 

11 

7 

2 

6 

277 

143 

134 

338 

178 

160 

12 

49 

29 

20 

1,187 

577 

610 

195 

117 

78 

13 

224 

101 

123 

986 

661 

435 

2,049 

1,091 

958 

14 

2,162 

1,086 

1,066 

686 

337 

349 

2,233 

1,089 

1,144 

15 

17^61 

S,685 

8,976 

10,790' 

5,411 

5,379 

25,746 

12,988 

12,758 

36 

21 

15 

380 

198 

182 

1 

19 

8 

11 

197 

91 

106 

769 

400 

369 

2 

37 

17 

20 

173 

101 

72 

4,767 

2,372 

2,306 

3 

384 

186 

198 

673 

286 

288 

2,619 

1,296 

1,323 

4 

175 

91 

84 

310 

148 

162 

4,179 

2,133 

2,046 

6 

1 

1 

633 

280 

363 

2,008 

993 

1,013 

6 

793 

403 

390 

557 

270 

287 

2,538 

1,332 

1,206 

7 

480 

234 

246 

1,056 

669 

487 

8 

... 

... 

... 

901 

460 

441 

3,149 

1,698 

1,451 

9 

7 

3 

4 

599 

322 

277 

669 

316 

253 

10 

... 

1,039 

527 

512 

433 

272 

161 

11 

... 

... 

402 

224 

178 

461 

254 

207 

12 

... 

114 

64 

50 

2,246 

1,203 

1,013 

13 

... 

... 

822 

399 

423 

6.37 

357 

280 

14 

657 

338 

319 

... 

,.. 

15 

;j2 

16 

6 

399 

198 

201 

541 

2S7 

244 

16 

11 

11 

110 

85 

25 

17 

1,448 

725 

723 

7,903 

3,S>73     1 

3,930 

26,480 

13,776 

12.686 

19,009 

9,310 

9,699 

18,693 

9,384 

9,309 

62,206 

26,763 

25,44;{ 
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Subsidiary  Table  l.-Distribution  of  Castes  numbering  10,000  and  ahove.-{Gontd.') 


(H;      Valan. 

(H>     Vanitast. 

T^ATTTTIAT.    T^TATSTOVS     A\'T)    TaT.TTKS 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

Western  Division. 

1.  Agastisvaram 

... 

2,023 

091 

1.082 

2.  Eraniel 

... 

... 

729 

830 

899 

3.  Yilavankod 

... 

82 

44 

38 

4.  N'ey3'attinkara  ... 

... 

... 

834 

480 

404 

6.  Trivandrum 

7 

3 

4 

2,031 

1,043 

988 

6.  Chirayinkil 

2,006 

1,066 

040 

7.  Quilon 

... 

B22 

267 

266 

8.  Karunagapalli  .., 

191 

92 

99 

995 

488 

607 

9.  Earfcikapalli 

31 

14 

17 

221 

99 

122 

10.  Ambalapuzha    ... 

880 

445 

435 

191 

108 

88 

11.  Shertallay 

2,650 

1,348 

1,302 

262 

136 

116 

12.  Parur 

3,377 

1,718 

1,659 

609 

274 

236 

13.  Vaikam 

6,278 

3,198 

3,080 

268 

136 

123 

14.  Tiruvalla 

... 

... 

4V 

24 

23 

IS.  Mavelikara 

Total 

Maatem  Division. 

... 

... 

... 

207 

98 

109 

13,414 

6,818 

-6,696 

10,907 

6,633 

5.374 

1.  Tovala 

... 

380 

170 

301 

2.  Kalkulam 

... 

434 

206 

228 

3.  Nedumangad     ... 

403 

181 

222 

4.  Kottarakara 

31 

17 

14 

5.  Pattanapnram   ... 

... 

33 

29 

4 

8.  Shencottah 

867 

381 

486 

1.  Kunnattur 

... 

84 

44 

40 

8.  Chengannur 

9.  Changanachery... 

10 

7 

3 

341 

179 

162 

10.  Kottayam 

111 

58 

53 

229 

121 

108 

]1.  Ettumanur 

596 

297 

299 

39 

19 

20 

12.  Minachil 

... 

69 

27 

32 

1.3.  Todnpuzha 

14.  Muvattupuzha  ... 

46 

27 

19 

6 

6 

15.  Kunnatnad 

346 

171 

174 

60 

34 

26 

16.  Alangfid 

142 

70 

72 

4 

4 

17.  Cardamom  Hills 

Total 

ToT.lL,  State 

... 

... 

62 

34 

18 

1,250 

630 

7,448 

620 

3,022 

1,461 

1,561 

14,664 

7,216 

13,929 

6,994 

6,935 
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SuBSiDiABY  Table  l.-Distfibuiion  of  Castes  mmhering  10,000  and  obove.-iGonolcl.') 

■                                  (H)   Velak. 

(H)  Vellala. 

1 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

83 

84 

86 

86 

87 

88 

.  .  < 

... 

12,211 

6,893 

6,318 

1 

... 

1,667 

781 

886 

2 

211 

112 

99 

600 

320 

280 

3 

396 

233 

163 

692 

363 

339 

4 

61 

26 

35 

3,984 

2,070 

1,914 

5 

63 

36 

28 

200 

93 

107 

6 

115 

60 

65 

678 

383 

296 

7 

166 

86 

80 

476 

243 

233 

8 

135 

68 

67 

356 

176 

180 

g 

98 

48 

50 

968 

493 

466 

10 

2,670 

1,270 

1,400 

687 

323 

364 

11 

95 

39 

66 

445 

236 

209 

12 

1,030 

507 

523 

463 

226 

237 

13 

245 

122 

123 

628 

826 

302 

14 

43 

25 

18 

628 

311 

317 

15 

6,328 

2,621 

2,V07 

24,672 

12,226 

12,446 

10 

8 

2 

8,936 

4,231 

4,705 

1 

6 

3 

3 

1,196 

579 

617 

2 

8,165 

1,085 

1,080 

1,662 , 

793 

769 

3 

150 

74 

76 

622 

284 

238 

4 

112 

49 

63 

1,083 

555 

628 

5 

... 

3,380 

1,689 

1,791 

6 

159 

77 

82 

320 

173 

147 

7 

273 

137 

136 

992 

612 

480 

8 

417 

177 

240 

1,642 

858 

784 

9 

260 

117 

133 

248 

13- 

111 

10 

493 

276 

217 

148 

76 

72 

11 

261 

125 

136 

80 

48 

32 

12 

91 

66 

36 

2,037 

1,052 

985 

13 

802 

388 

414 

286 

146 

140 

14 

927 

447 

480 

78 

44 

34 

16 

222 

103 

119 

181 

85 

96 

16 

13 

11 

2 

1,610 

863 

757 

17 

6,3S1 

3,132 

3,219 

24.,300 

12,014 

12,286 

11,679 

6,753 

5,926 

4«,972 

24,240 

24,732 
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SuBsiDiAKY  Table  II. — Suh-divisions  of  Castes  ivith  a  strength  of  1,000  and  over. 


Ca.ste. 


jSTumbee  or 
Sub-divi- 
sions. 


SUB-DIVISIOX. 


Strength. 


Ampattaii 


Asari 


Brahmiu  (Malayala  Potti) 
Brahmin  (Nampntii'i) 

Brahmin  (Tamil) 


Channan... 


Chekkala 
Chetti      ,. 


13 


1. 

NasuTan 

2. 

Malayala     ... 

6 

1. 

Kolthaohchan 

2. 

Malayala     ... 

3. 

Pandi 

4. 

Tachoha.n    ... 

13 

1. 

Tiruvalla  Desi 

13 

1. 

Ottu 

2. 

Yatrakali    ... 

19 

1. 

Ashtasahasram 

2. 

Brahatcharanam 

3. 

Mukkanian 

4.. 

Sanketi 

b. 

Vataman     ... 

6. 

Vataman,  Chola  Desam 

7. 

Vataman,  Vata  Desam. . 

39 

1. 

Itanat 

2. 

Illam 

3. 

Kana 

4. 

Karukkumattai 

5. 

Kavara 

6. 

Kiriyam 

1. 

Mutta 

8. 

Natan 

9. 

Trippappur 

14, 

1. 

Pulva 

29 

1. 

Asaivam 

2. 

Kala 

3. 

Konaka  . . . 

4. 

!Nanohinat  ... 

6. 

Saiva 

G. 

Sripantara 

7. 

Vellala 

1.860 
1,632 

1,786 

27,769 

5,781 

1,330 

2,267 

2,077 
1,472 

2,541 
7,115 
1,297 
1,315 
3,964 
6,694 
3,293 

1,211 
4,405 
1,771 
4,813 
20,732 
22,598 
5,636 
2,791 
6,261 

2,158 
4,652 

1,016 

1,144 

1,082 
1,399 
1,218 
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Sdbsidiaey  Table  II. — Suh-divisions  of  Castes  loith  a  strength  of  1,000  and  over. — [Contd.) 


Ilava- 


Ilayatu    .. 
Kammala 

Kannan  .. 
Kollan     . . 

Konkani . . . 
Kuravan.., 


Mannan 
Maran 

Marava 


Nayar 


Oaste. 


Number  op 

Suii-DIVI- 
SIONS. 


46 


3 

7 

3 
IG 


SUB-DIVISION. 


1.  Chova 

2.  Kura 

8.  Malayala 

4.  Muttllam     ... 

6.  Pandi 

6.  Pandi  Illam 

7.  Tiyyan 

1.  Onnam  Parislia 

1 .  Malayala     . . . 

2.  Paudi 

1.  Musari 

1.  Kachchu     ... 

2.  Malayala     . . . 

1.  Brahmin 


z. 

iaarasvLua  ... 

18 

1. 

Kakka 

2. 

Kunta 

3.' 

Malayala     ... 

4. 

Nanchi 

11 

1. 

Patiyan 

31 

1. 

Irunul 

2. 

Sitikan 

21 

1. 

Chirutalikettu 

2. 

Kontakkettii 

3. 

Kottali 

116 

1. 

Itashclieri   ... 

2. 

Illam 

3. 

Kiiriclicha  ... 

4. 

Kavuvolam 

6. 

Kii'iyam 

Steengtii. 


330,886 
2,187 

34,109 
2,678 
7,433 
1,770 

11,287 

2,391 

1,281 
6,443 

1,138 

1,964 
6,377 

5,062 
1,051 

2,259 

11,428 

2,r>9J 

24,488 

1,990 

2,559 
1,240 

1,318 

2,804 
1,£68 

22,944 
324,107 

i,.';48 

6,021 
25,164 
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Subsidiary  Ta3le  II. — Su-i-diviaions  of  Castes  with  a  strength  of  1,000  and  over. —  {Contd.) 


Caste. 

Number  of 
Sub-divi- 
sions. 

SUB-BIVISI'JN. 

Strength. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Nayai-     (fiontcl.) 

6. 

Padamangalam 

6,175 

7. 

Pallichchan 

2,277 

8. 

Pantari 

1,388 

9. 

Paravur  Svarupam 

2,705 

10. 

Pattazhi  lUain 

1,018 

11. 

Pulikka 

1,673 

12. 

Svarupam  ... 

100,418 

13. 

Vatti 

1,339 

14. 

Veliyam 

1,308 

Pallan     ... 

20 

1. 

Amma 

1,448 

Pantaram 

26 

1. 

Matapati      ,.. 

1,690 

2. 

Sankam 

2,163 

3. 

Vairavi 

1,271 

Paraya    ... 

63 

1. 

Champa 

6,127 

2. 

Kola 

1,514 

3. 

Pani 

1,774 

4. 

Pandi 

14,142 

5. 

Tinta 

14,555 

6. 

Jinlulla 

2,191 

7. 

Vel 

1,999 

Pulaya    ... 

80 

1 

Ina 

2,881 

2 

Kana 

89,685 

3 

Kanakku 

1,750 

4 

Kizhakkan  ... 

6,554 

5 

Kuruppan    ... 

8,468 

G 

Patin-jaran  ... 

11,276 

7 

Paruva 

•1,090 

8 

Paisu 

4,605 

9 

Plchcl.atan  ... 

3,031 

10 

Vettii 

21,386 
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Subsidiary  Table  II. — Siib-cU visions  of  Castes  with  a  strength  of  1,000  and  over. — [Goncld.) 


Caste. 

NUMBEE,  OP 

SUB-DIYI- 

SIONS. 

SuB-DlVISON. 

STREXGTir.    1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Siiliyan    ... 
Tattan     ... 

Valan 

Vaniau    ... 
Vellala    ... 

32 

3 

2 

15 
24 

1  Pattalian     ... 

2  Vaduka 

1  Malayala 

2  Pandi 

1    Arayan 
1     Pandi 

1  Asaiva 

2  Karakkat     ... 

3  NancMnat  ... 

4  Pandi 

5  Saiva 

5    Tenkasi 

1,3S9 
1,605 

5,746 
7,471 

2,070 

4,533 

6,320 
2,487 
18,203 
4,005 
6,977 
1,575    1 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OCCUPATION. 

(TABLES  XV,  XVA  and  XVI.) 


227.  The  return  of  occupation — 228.  Comparison  with  1891 — 229.  Value 
of  results — 210.  Clasnficition  alo-del — 231.  Occupafio'i  Tables — 232.  Re- 
cord at  frrvicus  Ccnsvres  and  l.'m't  of  ctrrparifon^^SSS.  Treatment  ot  sta- 
tistics— 234.  Strength  of  the  miin  Chsses  compare  I — 235.  Clas3  A.  Govern- 
ment— 236.  Order  I.  Administration— 237 .  Class  B.  Pasture  and  Agri- 
culture— 238.  Order  IV.  Provision  and  Care  of  Animals — 239.  Order  V. 
Agriculture — 240.  Class  C.  Personal  serinces — 241.  Order  VI.  Personal, 
Householi  and  Samtiry  s'lrin'es — 242.  Clais  D.  Preparation  and  Svpply 
of  Matzr'a^  Suhstinces — 243.  Order  VII.  Fool,  Drink  aniStimul int^ — 244. 
Order  VIII.  Lijht,  Forage,  c^t.  Order IX.  Buildinns:  Order  X.  Vehicles 
ani  Vessels — 245.  Order  XI.  Su^plem^.nt  iry  reguiremeni^ — 246.  Order 
XIL  Text'le  Fabrics  and  Dres^s — 247.  Order  XTTL  Metrtls  ani  Precious 
stones — 248.  Order  XIV.  Glass.  Eirthen  and  S'.oi<^-wcir'! — 249.  Orler 
XV.  Wood,  C me  ani  Le%ves — 250.  Ord'.r  XVI.  Drugs.,  Dyes,  ^c:  Order 
XVII. Leather  ani  Horn — 251. Class  E.  Commerce,  Transport  and  St  >rage — 
252.  Order  XVIII.  Commerce — 253.  Order  XIX.  Transport  and  Storage— 
254.  Class  F.  Profeisims — 255.  Order  XX.  Learnei  and  Artistic  profes- 
iions — 256.  Order  XXI  Soorf — 257.  Clts<i  G.  UnsMllel  Libour.,  not  agri- 
cultural— 258.  Class  II.  Meins  of  suhsistenc?  independent  of  occupation — 
259.  Occupations  in  urhan  and  rural  are%s — 260.  Distribution  between  tovm 
and  country — 261.  Return  of  workers  and  dependents — 262.  Proportion  of 
dependents  to  actual  workers — 263.  Proportion  of  workers  ani  dependents 
in  total  supported — 264.  Occupations  of  femiJes — 265.  Occupations  of  selcted 
castes — 266.  Instructions  regarding  subsidiary  occipations — 267.  Occupa- 
tions com'jined  with  agriculture — 268.  Other  subsidiary  occupations. 

General. 

227,     Statistics  o2  occupation  are  the  most  important  of  all  the  Census  parti- 
culars as  they  bear  closely  on  the  general  economic 
THe  return  af  Occupation,    ^^^^itio^  ^^^  progress  of  the  people  enumerated.  The 

nature  and  scope  of  the  enquiry  attempted  m.iy  be  gathered  from  the  following 
instructions  issued. 

Columns  9  and  10.  {  Occupation  or  means  of  subsistence  of  actual  worker?). 

[By  "actutil  workers"  is  meant  those  who  actually  do  work  or  carry  on  business  either 
personally  or  by  means  oE  servants,  or  who  live  on  private  property,  such  as  pcMision,  rent  from 
houses  or  land,  &c.,  no  matter  whether  the  income  from  that  work,  business,  or  property,  is  or 
13  not  enough  to  support  him  or  her  entirely.] 

If  the  person  about  whom  particulars  are  beinor  entered  in  the  schedule  be  an  "  actual 
worker"  as  above  explained,  he  should  be  asked  whether  he  has  more  than  one  occupation  or 
means  of  subsistence.     If  he  says  only  one,  that  occupation  or  means  of  subsistence  should  be 
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CStAP.  3CXZ.  ascertained  and  entered  in  column  9  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  in  the  succeeding 
PAaa..227.  paras.  If  he  s.iys  he  has  more  than  one  occupation  or  means  of  subsistence,  he  should  be 
asked  which  is  the  most  important  occupation,  i.  e.,  that  on  which  he  sj)end3  the  most  time 
and  which  yields  the  greatest  incame.  Djtails  regarding  this  should  be  entered  in  column  9 
and  details  regarding  the  ons  next  in  importance  ia  column  10.  On  no  account  should  more 
than  one  occupation  or  means  of  subsistence  be  entered  either  in  column  9  or  10. 

In  filling  these  coluinns,  general  or  indefinite  terms  such  as  'service,'  'Government 
servicrt,'  'shop-keeping,'  'writing,'  'labour,'  &c.,  should  not  be  used.  You  should  fihd  out  and 
state  tha  exact  kind  of  service,  the  goods  sold,  the  class  of  writing  or  labour. 

If  a  man  says  his  occupation  is  'service',  distinguish  Grovernment  service  and  Bailway 
service  stating,  in  each,  his  rank,  what  branch  he  serves  in,  and  the  nature  of  his  work. 

In  the  case  of  domestic  service,  state  precisely  the  kind  of  service  rendered  and  also  enter 
the  occupation  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  rendered,  c.  g„  Vakil's  cook,  &c. 

Perssus  temporarily  out  of  employ  should  be  shown  as  following  their  previous 
occu  ati  111. 

f  h  'W  pensioners  as  Civil  or  Military,  as  the  case  may  be.  Shew  persons  who  live  on  the 
rent  of  lands  or  buildings  in  towns  as  land-  ords. 

Shew  mortgagees  and  persons  who  liva  on  money  lent  at  interest  or  on  stock,  bond  or 
other  securities,  as  capital ist.-s. 

In  the  case  of  agriculture,  distinguish  {a)  Rent  receivers,  {b)  Actual  cultivators,  including 
sharers  and  (c)  Field  labourers,  separating  those  regularly  employed  from  those  who  work  by 
the  day  or  by  contract  for  purticular  pieces  of  work. 

Shew  gardeners  and  growers  of  special  products  such  as  cardamoms,  betel,  pepper,  graft 
mango,  &c.,  separately. 

In  the  case  of  labourers,  not  being  agricultural  labourers,  distinguish  ordinary  coolie* 
such  as  earth  workers,  from  labourers  in  mines,  stating  in  this  case  the  substance  mined,  such 
as  plumbago,  coal,  micx,  &3.,  and  operatives  in  mills,  workshops  or  factories,  stating  the  kind 
of  mill  or  fajtory,  such  as  cotton   mills,   rice  mills,  coir-yarn   works,   &c. 

In  the  case  of  clerks  under  private  employ  such  as  merchants,  &c.,  show  the  exact  oc- 
cupation of  the  clerk's  employer,  such  us  timber  merchant's  accountant,  and  show  separately 
accountants,  cashiers,  typists  and  sales-men  in  shops. 

In  the  case  of  traders,  specify  carefully  the  kind  of  trade  and  state  whether  they  make 
what  they  deal  in. 

In  the  case  of  large  manufacturers,  show  the  proprietor  as  a  manufacturer  and.  specify 
the  branch  of  manufacture,  as  cotton  manufacturer,  &c.  For  minor  industries,  state  precisely 
the  nature  of  the  work  done,  for  example,  whether  a  weaver  weaves  cotton,  silk,  carpets,  &c^ 
whether  a  bangle  maker  makes  bangles  of  glass  or  lac  and  so  on. 

In  the  case  of  persons  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  supply  of  material  substances,  dis- 
tinguish those  engaged  in  hand  industries  and  those  who  own  or  are  employed  in  mills  or 
factories  whether  large  or  small  and  whether  under  European  or  native  management.  If,  for 
example,  a  man  says  he  is  a  sugar  refiner  or  is  engaged  in  making  jaggery,  he  should  be  asked 
whether  he  works  at  home  or  in  a  regular  factory.  If  a  man  describes  himself  as  a  weaver, 
he  should  be  asked  not  merely  what  substance  he  weaves,  but  whether  he  works  a  hand-loom 
of  his  own  or  is  employed  in  a  power-loom  mill. 

Women  and  children  who  work  at  any  occupation  of  whatever  kind,  not  being  aji  amuse- 
ment or  of  a  purely  domestic  character,  such  as  cooking,  must  bo  entered  in  column  (9) 
whether  they  earn  wages  or  not.  Rice-husking  and  helping  in  cultivation  or  weaving  are  ex- 
amples of  this  kind. 

Column  (11).  (If  dependent,  principal  occupation  or  means  of  subsistence  of  actual  workei' 
on  whom  dependent). 

This  column  should  only  contain  particulars  for  a  person  who  does  not  work  or  carry  on 
business  either  personally  or  by  means  of  servants  and  who  owns  no  private  property.  Such 
a  person  should  be  asked  by  the  Enumerator  "  On  whom  do  you  depend  for  your  livelihood?" 
The  reply  will  be  "on  such  and  such  a  person."  The  Enumerator  should  then  write  in  this 
fiolumn  the  principal  occupation  entered  against  the  person  so  named.    If  the  person  so  named 
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Jives  in  ano'.her  place,  the  Enumerator  must  ascertain  by  enquiry  the  principal  occupation  o£  CBAP*  SWS. 
that  person,  and  enter  it  in  detail  in  the  manner  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  A?  3PAJEIA-  22B. 
already  stated,  no  particulars  regarding  an  actual  worker  should  be  entered  in  this  column. 

In  the  case  of  a  joint  family  several  members  of  which  earn  money,  enter  in  column  11 
the  occupation  which  the  eldest  or  chief  member  of  the  family  considers  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Guard  against  the  mistake  of  entering  servants  as  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  masters.  The  cook  of  a  Vakil,  for  instance,  should  be  taken  as  an  actual 
worker  and  entered  in  column  (9)  as  a  cook,  and  not  in  this  column  as  dependent  upon 
tlie  Vakil. 

The  instractions  as  above  detailed  ai'e  fuller  than  those  relating  to  the  other 
items  of  information  recorded  at  the  Census  and  it  may  be  deemed  even  too  pro- 
lix; but  considering  the  dlfficu'ty  of  the  subject  and  the  quality  of  the  enumerating 
agency,  it  is  only  fair,  as  Mr.  Eaines  observed,  to  carry  the  explanations  of  vphat 
was  wanted  as  far  as  the  time  available  for  the  instruction  of  the  agencies  and  the 
limits  of  thair  ititelligance  would  allow, 

228.  The  most  important  features  in  the  record  of  occupations  at  this  Cen- 

sus may  now  be  compared  with  those  vi  1891.  At  the 
Compar    on  w*  .       j^^^  enumeration,  only  one  column  was  opened,   en- 

titled 'O33upation  or  means  of  subsistence,'  and  in  this,  the  occapations  or  means 
of  livelihood  of  all  males  and  females  were  rscorded.  In  the  case  of  wr.men  and 
childr3n  doing  no  work,  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  their  family  or  of  the  person 
who  s'lpports  tham  was  entered  and  the  word  'dependent'  added  thereto.  In  the 
final  Tables  compiled,  the  supporters  and  the  supported  were  shown  together. 
Again,  in  regard  to  two  or  more  occupations  followed  by  one  person,  that  only  was 
entared  whence  his  or  hsr  income  was  chiefly  derived,  except  when  the  person 
owned  or  cultivated  land  in  addition,  when  both  were  entered.  Accordingly,  com- 
biasd  occupations  were  not,  as  a  rule,  recorded  or  compiled.  At  this  Census,  the 
column  for  occupation  was  split  up  into  three  as  under: — 

Occupation  or  means  of  (    9.     Principal  occupation, 

subsistence  of  actual  workers.  (  10.     Subsidiary  occupation,  if  any. 

11.  If  dependent,  principal  occupa- 
tion or  means  of  sabsistence  of 
the  actual  worker  on  whom  de- 
pendent. 

In  abstraction  and  tabulation,  the  actual  workers,  as  being  the  more  import- 
ant c'ass,  were  kept  separate  from  ths  dependents  and  the  final  Tables  embody 
thesa  diiT.^rencas  and  distingaish  the  former  by  sex.  Subsidiary  occupations  have 
also  been  compiled  and  published  as  a  separate  Table,  partial  agriculturists  being 
shown  in  the  general  Table  of  occupitions.  There  are  a  few  other  points  of  differ- 
ence wKich  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

229.  The  information  collected  under  the  instructions  detailed  in  the  pre- 

ceding paras  was  of  a  very  extensive  and  varied  kind, 
Value  of  results.  ^^^  difficulty  was  experienced  in  tabulating  under  the 

heads  prescribed  a  number  of  occupations  returned,  either  on  account  of  the  vague- 
ness of  the  terminology  adopted  or  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  occu- 
pations followed.  A  few  instances  of  plurality  of  occupations,  chiefly  those  relating 
to  the  making  and  vending  of  articles  and  in  some  cases  referring  to  distinct  groups, 
presented  themselves  and  these  had  to  be  allocated  to  the  appropriate  headings. 
The  tabulation  and  compilation  of  the  occupation  Tables  gave  therefore  great 
trouble  and  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time.  Care  has,  however,  been  taken  to 
ensure  strict  accuracy  in  the  occupations  returned  and  the  slip  system  introduced 
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c^AV.  XII.  for  the  firsi;  time  at  th's  Census  rendered  checking  complete  and  easy  and  fkelltet^d 
p^SA.  233'  classificati  m  ti  a  considerable  extent.  Though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Tcibhs  pab'iihed  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  ocoup.itio:ial  conditi  mof  the  paople, 
the  complexity  of  the  items  returnsd  and  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  would  lead 
one  to  consider  the  statistics  as  only  an  approximation,  pi'obably  a  very  close  ap- 
proximation, to  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  But  some  small  comfort  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  even  in  the  most  advanced  countries,  occupational  returns  col- 
lec;:ed  at  a  Census  are  not  regardsd  as  of  any  high  value  and  can,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Baines,  "only  be  d'gested  with  a  copious  sprinkling  of  explanatory  salt."  On 
this  account  it  is  that  a  comprehensive  industrial  survey  has  teen  often  proposed 
to  b3  substituted  for  a  synchronous  enumeration.  In  a  country  with  agencies  not 
of  the  best  kind,  speeding  over  their  work  in  a  limited  time,  the  difficulties  must  be 
maih  greater.  Further,  if  specialisation  of  funotions  and  infinite  diversity  are  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  by  the  growing  industrialism  and  commercialism  of  the  west, 
pluralism  in  the  matter  of  occupation  rendered  nece?sary  by  general  economic 
depression,  is  no  less  a  disadvantage  here  to  complete  and  a:;curate  statistics.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  and  other  difficulties,  the  returns  may  well  serve  the  main 
object  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  distribution  and  growth  of  the  chief  classes  of 
occupations.  They  will  show,  for  instance,  how  many  persons  are  engaged  by  the 
State  in  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  life  and  property  of  the  people; 
bow  many  follow  pastoral  and  agriciltural  pursuits;  how  muiy  minister  to  personal 
and  domestic  comforts;  how  many  employ  themselves  at  tha  raw  materials  of  the 
earth  ;  how  many  are  engaged  in  storing  and  tran«p)rting  these  articles  to  the  pla- 
ces which  demand  them;  what  number  of  per-ons  follow  the  d.fferent  professions 
which  emerge  with  increasing  civilization;  and  finally  how  many  helpless  indivi- 
duals depend  on  others  for  their  daily  sustenance.  These  broad  classes  may  be  di- 
vided into  minor  groups  and  the  statistics  recorded  may  be  made  to  yield  results  of 
value  and  interest  for  all  general  purposes. 

230.     All  the  occupations  returned  in  the  schedules  have  been  grouped  into 

8  main  Classes  which  are   divided  into  24  Orders  and 

79  sub-orders  and  further  sub-divided  into  520  groups. 

The  first  three  divisions  are  shown  below  with  the  number  of  groups  entered  against 

each,  in  order  to  present  in  one  view  the  entire  scheme  of  occupation-classification 

in  its  broad  outlines. 


Classification  of  occupations  and  means  of  livelihood 

Class.  Order.  Sub-order. 


Number  of 
Groups. 


I.  APMmiSTRA- 
TION. 


A. — Gcveramect. 


II.  DEFENCE. 


III.  SERVICE      OF 
NATIVE  AND 
FOUEFGN 
STATES. 


1 .  Civil  Scrrice  of  the  Imperial 
G'>vfiT)iiiont 

1a.    Service  of  the  Tabulating 
Suite 

2.  Service  of  Local  and  Munici- 
pal Bodies     ... 

8.     Village  Service 


4.  Army  (Imperial) 
4a.    A 1  my  (Local) 

5.  Navy  and  Marino 


6.     Civil  Officers. 


7,     Military  Officers. 


4    (1-5) 

3    (5—8; 
3  (8—11) 

6(11—17) 
3(17—20) 

3(20—23) 

2(23—25) 
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Class. 


—Pasture  and 
Aerriculture. 


-Personal  Ser- 
vices. 


, — Preparation 
and  Supply  of 
Material  Sub- 
stances. 


Order. 


IV.  PROVISION  AND 
CARE  OF  ANIMALS. 


V.  AGRICULTURE,    i 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


L 


vi.  personal,    ( 
household) 

amd  sanitary 
services. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

fl7. 


VIL  pood,  DRINK  j  18. 
AND  STIMULANTS.  1 

L 


VITL  LIGHT,  FUEL 
AND  FORAGE. 


IX.  BUILDINGS. 


X.  VEHICLES  AND 

,     VESSELS. 


XI  SUPPLEMENTARY 
REQUIREMENTS. 


XII.  TEXTILE  FABRICS  ,  ,. 
AND    DRESS.     ^  *"• 


SuB-ORDKE.  Number  of   cKAP.  XXX. 

Groups.       p^ha.  230- 
Stock  breeding  and  dealing.        8  (25 —  33) 

Training  and  Care  of  Animals.  3  (33 —  36) 

Landholders  and  Tenants...        2  (86 —  38) 

Agricultural  Labour.         ...        3  (38 —  41) 

Growth  of  special  products        13  (41 —  54) 

Agricultural  training  and       ")  „   ,~. nr.s 

Supervision,  and  Forests.  J       ^  ^ 

Personal  and  Domestic  Services  9  (60 —  69) 
Non-Domestic  Entertainment.    3  (69 —  72) 
Sanitation.      ...  ...  4  (72—  76) 

Animal  Food....  ...  9  (76—  85) 

Vegetable  Food.  ...        22(85—107; 

Drinks,  Condiments  and       1    29(107—136) 
Stimulants      ...  ...   J 

Lighting         ...  ...  10(136—146) 

Fuel  and  Forage  ...  5(146—151) 

Building  Materials  ...  11(151—162) 

Artificers  in  Building  ...  5(162 — 167) 

Railway  and  Tramway         ■)       2(167 169") 

plant  ...  ...  J         ^ 

Carts,  Carriages,  etc.      ...         6(169 — 175) 

Ships  and  Boats  ...         4(175—179) 

Paper  4(179-183) 

Books  and  Prints  ...  7(183—190) 

Watches,  Clocks  and  )       4(190—194) 

Scientific  Instruments  ...    f 

Carving  and  Engraving  8(194—202) 

Toys  and  Curiosities       ...  4(202 — 206) 

Music  and  Musical  1       2(206—208) 

Instruments  •  •  •    ) 

Bangles,  Necklaces,  Beads,  )     10(208—218) 

Sacred  Threads,  etc.        ...  ) 

Furniture         ...  ...  4(218—222) 

Harness           8(222-225) 

Tools  and  Machinery      ...  10(225—235) 

Arms  and  Ammunition  ...  13(235 — 248) 

Wool  and  Fur...              ...  7(248—255) 

Silk 8(255-263) 

Cotton              ...             -  20(263-283) 

41.     Jute,  Hemp,  Flax,  Coir,  Qtc.  11(283—294) 

L42.     Dress.       ,        13(294-307) 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 

■27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
137. 
38. 
39. 
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GaA,P.  XXX. 
PARA.  230. 


Cla*. 


Order. 


—Preparation 
and  Supply  of 
nXaterial  sub- 
stances.—  Concld. 


XIII.  METALS  AND"! 
PEEOIOUS 
STONES. 


XIV.  GLASS,  EARTHEN  (  47, 
AND   STONE ^ 

WARE.  (  48. 

XV.  WOOD,    0  A  N  E  (  49. 
AND  LEAVESJ 

ETC.     50. 


XVL  DRUGS,     GUMS, 
DYES,  ETC. 

XVII.  LEATHER. 


- XVIII.  COMMERCE. 


E . — Commerce; 
Transport,  and 
Storage. 


XIX.  TRANSPORTAND 
STORAGE. 


P. — Professions. 


XX.  LEARNED     AND^ 
ARTISTIC  PRO-^ 

PESSIONS. 


e.-Unslcilled 
Xiabour^  not 
Ag-ricult^ral. 


S.— ZtEeans  of  Sub' 
sistence  inde- 
pendent of  Occu- 
pation. 


XXI.  SPORT. 


XXn.  EARTHWORK 
AND  GENERAL 
LABOUR. 

XXIII.  INDEFINITE  & 
DISREPUTABLE 
OCCUPATIONS. 


XXIV.  INDEPENDENT. 


SuB-ORDHK.  Number  of 

Groups, 

f43.  Gold,  Sil^^er  and  Precious  Stones.  13(307-320; 

44.  Brass,  Copper  and  Bell-Metai.  ...  4(320-324> 

45.  Tin,  Zinc,  Quicksilver  &  Lead  ...  2/'824-326)  • 
L 46.  Iron  and  Steel 4(326-330)- 

Glass  and  Chinaware.  ...  4(330-334> 

Earthen  and  Stoneware.  .-.  6(334-340y 

Wood  and  Bamboos.  ...  7(340-347) 

Canework,  Matting  <fe  Leaves,  etc.    3(347-350> 

51.  Gum,  Wax,  Resin  and  similar  7  \\(%^^.%%\\ 

Forest  produce.  j       ^ 

52.  Drugs,  Dyes,  Pigments,  etc.      ...19(361-380> 

53.  Leather,  Horn  and  Bones,  etc.  ...12(380-392). 

54.  Money  and  Securities  ...  4(392-396)  • 

55.  General  Merchandise        2(396-398> 

56.  Dealing  unspecified  4(398-402> 

L57.  Middlemen.Brokers  and  Agents...  7(402-409> 
f58.  Railway     7(409-416) 

59.  Road         7(416-423> 

A  60.  Water        10(423-433) 

61.  Messages 6(433-439> 

62.  Storage  and  Weighing.  ...  5(439-444)- 

r63.  Religion  ...  ...    7C444-451> 

I 

64.  Education  ...  ...  3(451-454)- 

65.  Literature  ...  ...  6(454-459). 

66.  Law  7(459-466)' 

67.  Medicine 8(466-474) 

68.  Engineering . and  Survey  ...  5(474-479)- 

69.  Natural  Science  4(479-483> 

70.  Pictorial  Art,  Sculpttre,  etc.        ...  4(483-487> 
1.71.  Music,  Acting  and  Dancing         ...  4(487-491) 

72.  Sport       ...  ...  ...  3(491-494) 

73.  Games  and  Exhibitions  ...  6(494-500) 

74.  Earthwork,  etc.  ...  4(500-504) 

75.  General  labour  1(504-505)- 

76.  Indefinite  1(505-506)- 

77.  Disreputable         4(506-510) 

78.  Property  and  Alms         4(510-514) 

79.  At  the  Public  charge       ^        ...  7(514-520) 
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Of  the  520  ultimate  groups  taken  up  for  classification,  225  have  no  figures  to 
be  entered  again«t  them.     Most  of  these  either  refer  to  occupations  non-existent  in  para.  230. 
this  country  owing  to  the  want  of  the  connected  raw  materials  to  work  upon,   such 
as  silk,  gold,  camphor,  lac,  cutch,  wool,  &c.,  or  else  relate  to  occupations  incidental 
to  a  more  advanced  state  of  industrialism  and  to  a  more  minute  differentiation  of 
functions  than  hasbeen  attained  here,  such  as  chemical,  soap  and  glass  factories,  tanne- 
ries, iron  and  brass  foundries,  &c.  Leaving  these,  we  have  295  occupational  groups 
among  which  the  population  enumerated  has  been  distributed  with  reference  to  indi. 
vidual  means  of  subsistence.      A  few  necessary  alterations  from  the  prescribed 
grouping  have  had  to  be  made  which  will  be  briefly  touched  upon.      In  the   first 
place,  persons  in  the  Civil  and  Military  service  of  His  Highness  the  Maha  Rajah's 
Government  have  been  grouped  under  separate  heads  and  thus  distinguished  from 
those  in  the  employ  of  the  British  Indian  Government.    The  State  Anchal  Depart- 
ment has  been  sub-headed  and  separated  from  the  Postal.     The  distinction  thus 
taken  between  the  Travancore  service  and  the  British  agencies  has  been  attended 
to  throughout.     Secondly,  excluding  such  entries  as  were  not  exactly  covered  by 
any  of  the  prescribed  groups,  but  which,  after  enquiry  and  correction,  were  fitted 
into  the  one  appropriate  to  it,  there  were  returned  certain  occupations  which  were 
not  provided  for  in  the  list  and  might  be  considered  as  important  or  peculiar 
to  this  country.  For  instance,  under  Order  X,  "  Vehicles  and  Vessels,"  the  sub-order 
of  '  Ships  and  Boats'  provide  for  the  group,  'Shipwrights,'  'boatbuilders,'  &c.  Boat- 
builders  are  not  necessarily  sellers  too  and  the  vending  has  been  returned  as  the 
occupation  of  as  many  as  that  of  the   building  is.      The  chain  of  backwater  com- 
munication over  half  the  littoral  tracts  render  boats  indispensable  and  as  the  mak- 
ing and  selling  them  is  largely  carried  on,   it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  the  two 
occupations.       The  vending  of  boats  has  accordingly  been  treated  under  a  sub- 
bead  (Group  No.  175a).     Again,  the  groups  opened  in  connection  with  medicine 
relate  to  practitioners  with  or  without  diplomas,  dentists  and  similar  specialists,  &c. 
On  this  side  of  the  coast,  the  inevitable  barber  is  not  the  general  medical  conferee 
and  the  ancient  Hindu  medicine  of  Ashtangahridaya  has  long  been  practised  by  a 
jBpecially  trained  class  to  an  extent  unknown  elsewhere.     Though  of  late,  western 
methods  have  had  greater  influence,  the  help  and  encouragement  which  indigenous 
jQa;edicine  is  receiving  at  the  hands  of  Government  must  doubtless  tend  to  reha- 
bilitate the  ancient  science.     The  Vydians  returned  as  such  are  now  in  a  minority ; 
still  it  would  be  interesting  to  watch  their  progress  from  decade  to  decade.  Allied  to 
this  class  are  the  collectors  and  sellers  of  medicinal  herbs  who  are  grouped  under 
B69a.     Again,  cadjan  or  palm-leaf  umbrellas  are  a  peculiarity  of  the  country  and 
*'the  whole  of  Southern  India  does  not  produce  similar  ones."     They  are  cheaper, 
last  longer  and  rougher  wear  and  give  more  effective  protection  against  sun  and  rain 
than  cloth  umbrellas  which,  however,  are  fast  displacing  them.     The  advantage  of 
bang  easily  folded  and  the  status  that  attaches  to  all  foreign  manufactures  have 
made  cloth  umbrellas  part  of  the  necessary  outfit  of  even  the  poor  up-country  Tra- 
vancorean.  The  number  of  cadjan-umbrella-makers  returned  at  the  Census  is  shown 
in  group  349a.     The  variety  of  materials  obtained  from  the  cocoanut  tree  which  is 
largely  cultivated  have  given  scope  to  distinctive  occupations  which,  in  view  of  their 
importance,  deserve  separate  recordation.  This  is  done,  for  instance,  in  group  101a 
"which  shows  the  dealers  in   copra,  an  article  of  export,  and  in  group  159a  which 
distiDguishes  the  makers  of  thatch  from  the  dealers  therein,  it  being  an  important 
building  material  freely  used  in  the  houses  of  all  classes  as  providing  efiicient  shelter 
against  heat  and  cold.  There  is,  again,  another  interesting  occupation  which  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  monopolised  by  the  Konkani  and  the  Pantaram.    The  Parpadam 
is  relished  by  aU  and  finds  a  large  sale  with  the  well-to-do  classes.    The  making  of 
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^^■^^'  Xi^-  this  condiment  is  even  tending  to  settle  into  a  separate  industry  by  itself.  The 
ASA.  231.  dealers  in  this  commodity  are  shown  in  sub-group  96b.  Finally,  as  one  principle 
of  the  scheme  of  classification  has  been  to  distinguish  persons  who  make  particular 
articles  from  those  who  sell  them,  the  latter  have  been  separated  from  the  former 
by  means  of  sub-groups  in  a  few  cases  in  which  provision  has  not  been  made  in 
the  prescribed  list.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  restrict  the  number  of  sub-groups 
and  the  occupations  thus  recorded  do  not  exceed  a  dozen.  In  view  of  their  distinct 
interest  and  of  the  fact  that  they  provide  sustenance  for  a  number  of  people 
who  exclusively  follow  them,  they  may  not  be  undeserving .  of  separate  notice. 
The  occupations  actually  followed  are  taken  for  guidance  in  the  matter  of  record- 
ation, even  where  they  do  not  square  with  pre-formed  groups,  wide  deviations  and 
multiplications  being  carefully  guarded  against.  Further,  separate  .figures  can 
never  be  a  defect  and  may  be  easily  merged  into  totals,  whenever  necessary. 

231.  Statistics  of  occupation  have  been  embodied  in  three  Tables.     Table 

XV  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  occupations,  ac- 
cording to  the  classified  list,  for  the  State  as  a  whole 
in  the  Imperial  series  and  for  the  component  Taluks  in  the  Provincial  series.  Ta- 
ble X VA  shows  the  subsidiary  occupations  returned.  The  occupations  of  certain 
selected  castes  are  embodied  in  Table  XVI.  Separate  statistics  have  also  been  com- 
piled for  the  urban  areas  and  are  published  along  with  Provincial  Table  XV.  In  the 
Imperial  series,  the  occupations  in  towns  are  shown  by  sub-orders  in  Part  II  of 
Table  XV. 

A  series  of  Subsidiary  Tables  is  appended  to  this  Chapter  which  present 
the  salient  features  of  occupational  statistics  from  divers  standpoints.  Table  I  gives 
the  general  distribution  of  occupation  by  Classes,  Orders  and  sub-orders.  Tables 
II,  III,  IV  and  V  exhibit  the  territorial  distribution  of  the  agricultural,  industrial, 
commercial  and  professional  populations  respectively.  The  variations  in  the  strength 
of  the  occupations  since  1891  are  shown  by  Orders  in  Table  VI.  The  occupations 
of  females  by  Orders  and  sub-orders  are  given  in  the  two  Tables,  VII  and  VIII.  A 
summary  of  combined  occupations  returned  is  entered  in  Table  IX  and  occupation 
by  selected  castes,  in  Table  X,  The  occupations  followed  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
are  distinguished  in  Table  XI. 

232.  Information  in  respect  of  occupation  was  collected  at  all   the   Censuses 

since  1875.  A  perusal  and  comparison  of  the  instruc- 
Ilecord  at  previous  Cen-  '-  ,      ,     .        .       . 

suses  and  limit  of  tions  issued  show  a  gradual  rise  m   improvement  and 

compar  son.  elaboration.    The  headings  under  which  particulars 

have  been  recorded  and  compiled  accordingly  difEer  to  a  wide  extent.  This  want  o£ 
uniformity  in  procedure  has  led  to  marked  diversity  in  the  constitution  of  the  divi- 
sions and  sub-di^T-sions  of  the  different  classes  of  occupations.  In  1875,  the  major 
groups  of  classification  were  (I)  Professional,  (II)  Domestic,  (III)  Commercial, 
(IV)  Agricultural,  (V)  Industrial  and  (VI)  Indefinite  and  Non-productive.  These 
were  sub- divided  into  18  Orders  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  split  up  any  fur- 
ther for  the  recording  of  statistics.  Even  in  respect  of  these,  figures  are  recorded 
only  for  adult  male  workers.  In  1881,  the  Classes  and  Orders  were  retained,  but 
these  latter  were  divided  into  45  sub-orders  and  136  groups,  the  last  being  finally- 
comprised  into  101  headings  at  the  tabulation  stage.  The  18  Orders  of  1881  do 
not,  however,  wholly  agree  with  the  corresponding  ones  of  1875.  Some  are  not 
to  be  seen  at  the  later  Census,  while  one  or  two  seem  to  have  been  amalga- 
mated with  others.    Again,  unlike  in  1875,  figures  are  given  for  all  actual  workers, 
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male  and  female,  in  respect  of  the  45  sub-orders,  but  no  statistics  are  available  for 
the  final  groups.  At  the  1891  Census,  the  six  chief  Classes  were  enlarged  into  seven 
by  splitting  up  the  first,  viz.,  'Professional'  into  'Government  service'  and  'Profes- 
sions.' The  main  Classes  were  divided  into  24  Orders,  77  sub-orders,  110  groups 
and  478  denominations  of  occupations,  the  figures  returned  relating  to  23  Orders, 
73  sub-orders,  104  groups  and  295  denominations.  The  State  totals  were  further 
shown  by  three  age-periods.  The  groups  of  1891  differed  from  those  of  1881, 
while  the  statistics  compiled  referred  to  actual  workers  together  with  their  depend- 
ents, and  not  to  Avorkers  only  as  at  the  1881  Census.  This  rendered  detailed  com- 
parison impossible.  A  rough  one  was  attempted  in  respect  of  the  chief  Classes  but 
that  of  male  actual  workers  only,  on  the  assumption  that  nearly  all  males 
above  the  age  of  15  came  under  this  category.* 

At  this  Census,  the  seven  main  Classes  have  been  expanded  into  eight  by  split- 
ting the  last  into  two  divisions.  The  Orders  and  sub-orders  have  been  mainly  the 
same,  but  the  groups  differ  to  some  extent.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
Censuses  is  with  reference  to  the  compilation  of  the  statistics.  Workers  have  now  been 
distinguished  by  sex  and  these  again  separated  from  dependents.  The  age-periods 
laave  been  dispensed  with.  In  these  circumstances,  comparison  on  a  common  basis 
with  the  previous  Censuses  is  possible  only  to  a  limited  extent,  viz.,  with  the  actual 
workers  of  1881  and  with  the  total  workers  and  dependents  of  1891.  Even  in  these 
cases,  the  unprecedented  increase  in  population  in  influencing  the  variations  in  the 
figures  compared  has  to  be  noted,  as  it  is  likely  to  obscure  the  value  of  any  deduc- 
tions drawn  in  respect  of  the  growth  or  decline  of  particular  occupations.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  some  differences  in  the  groups,  only  the  main  Classes  and  Orders  could 
be  usefully  compared.  A  Subsidiary  Table  (VI)  is  annexed  comparing  the  occu- 
pations of  this  and  the  previous  Censuses  by  Orders,  by  way  of  supplementing  this 
treatment.  A  perusal  of  this  Table  will  show  the  wide  variations  just  alluded  to. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  attempt  will  be  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  gauge  the  progress  or  retrogression  of  the  several  occupations ;  but  the 
results  arrived  at  have  to  be  taken  subject  to  the  remarks  hereinbefore  made. 

233.     In  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  Chapter,  the  general  distri- 
bution of  the  total  population  by  occupation  will  be 
Treatment  of  statistics.       r.     ,  •       i        th  •  i  mi  i      x  i 

iiFst  examined,      ihe  primary  classes  will  be  taken  up 

ssriatim    and  briefly  commented  on,  their  dynamical  aspect  and  the  territorial 

*     Vide  pages  S77 — 8,  Census  Report  for  1891. 

[Note.  The  following  extract  from  the  Census  Report  of  i8gi  explains  clearly  the  "different  standpoints  of  occupation 
«nlries  in  the  3  Censuses.  In  the  1875  Census  of  Travancore,  the  occupation  entries  were  secured  only  for  male  adults.  I  then 
Temarked  in  my  Report: — 'Women  and  children  have  not  been  entered  under  it,  though  in  many  instances  they  do  follow  some 
«Qe  occupation  or  other  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  the  Northern  Taluks,  the  women  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  cleaning  of 
*shacari'  (cocoanut  husk),  the  first  of  the  coir-making  operations.  Several  hundreds  of  them,  especially  of  the  Ela\'a  caste,  are 
employed  as  coolies  in  the  Public  Works  Department.  The  little  boys  under  12  years  of  age  who  are  returned  as  children  in 
the  forms  are  generally  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  their  parents  or  guardians;  of  course  the  higher  and  more  enlightened 
classes  do  not  come  under  this  category.' 

1881.— The  1881  Census  was  a  step  in  advance.  'This  column  applied  to  all,  whether  for  men,  women  or  children,  the 
standard  being  that  the  persons  included  should  actually  do  work  contributing  to  the  family  income.' 

1891. — The  present  Census  is  fuller,  but  takes  a  slightly  different  view  of  occupations.  We  have  adopted  on  this  occasion 
•the  means  of  subsistence'  of  every  man,  woman  or  child,  in  the  Kingdom  as  the  standard.  Suppose  a  man  is  returned  as  a  Karnam 
(village  accountant),  his  wife  and  4  children  and  himself,  six  in  all,  will  be  shown  as  siibsisling  by  government  employment, 
they  themselves  having  no  other  work  to  subsist  by.  The  rule  was:  'For  young  children  and  women  who  do  no  work,  enter 
"the  occupation  of  those  by  whom  they  are  supported,  but  do  not  leave  this  column  blank  for  an}-  one'.  The  Government  of 
India  directed  the  addition  of  the  word  'dependent'  in  such  cases.  If  the  women  and  children  had  independent  means  of  sub- 
sistence, they  were,  of  course,  shown  under  their  respective  occupations. " 

"99'97  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  are  returned  under  ths  different  occupations  against  62-59  psi'  cent,  of  the  total  male 
population  or  3i'io  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  1875,  and  39"85  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  iSfi,  This  enormous 
difference  between  the  three  results  is  due  to  the  different  standpoints  adopted  for  viewing  the  occupations  in  the  three  Cen- 
suses."— Pages  561-562  and  116-117]. 
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CHAP.  XII.  distribution  o£  the  most  important  among  them  being  glanced  at  en  passant.  The 
PA^A.  234.  consideration  o£  the  Orders,  sub-orders  with  the  important  groups  comprised  in  the 
latter  will  then  be  proceeded  with.  In  so  viewing  the  subject,  the  figures  for  any 
occupation  or  group  of  occupations  will,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  always  refer  to 
the  total  number  of  persons — actual  workers  together  with  their  dependents — who 
are  supported  by  it.  After  this  general  review,  a  few  special  features  of  the  occu- 
pational statistics  will  be  taken  up,  such  as,  (1)  occupations  in  urban  and  rural 
areas,  (2")  proportion  of  workers  and  dependents,  (3)  occupations  of  females,  (4) 
occupations  by  caste,  tribe  or  race  and   (5)  combined  occupations. 

Distribution  of  the  Population  by  Occupation. 

234.     The  general  distribution  of  the  population  according  as  they  follow  one 

or  other  of  the  main  classes  of  occupations  reveal  fea- 
^^cials^s^/ompaTedf        *"^®®  natural  to  a  country  where  the  varied  industrial 

activities  characteristic  of  an  advanced  civilization  are 
conspicuously  deficient.     Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  are  now  agricultural  in 

their  pursuits,  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  un- 

CLASS.  STRENGTH.       ....    j  -,   .  ,      t  .■,. 

.     -,  ^  ,„„,„     skilled  labourers  who  live  on  this  occupation  in 

A.  Grovernment 48,017  ^        .  .    ^ 

B.  Pasture  and  Agriculture  . .    1,400,688     a  variable  measure,    we  get  nearly  two-thirds 

C.  Personal  Services 62,980         ^     ,  .  i      •  i       i      i 

D.  Preparation  and  Supply  of  Ot  the  entire  population  WhO  lOOk  Up    tO    agri- 

Material  substances . .     . .        764,233  -,,  .  n  i.i  j?        j.i     • 

E.  Commerce,  Transport  and  culture  in  One  torm  or  Other  tor   their  means 

F.  PilSons   ::    "    ::    ::       ^vlii     of  sustenance.       Of  the  total  number  shown 


76,133 
Unskilled  Labour 

the  entire  population,  37"1  per  cent,  are  either 


^'  K'endei^''''""''"    ".    '.'.      "^^9  297     under  agriculture  and  forming  47  per  cent,  of 


Total  ..,    2,952,157 

landholders  or  tenants  and  the  rest  are  labour- 
ers in  the  field  or  garden,  or  growers  of  special  products.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  strength  of  this  Class  and  that  of  any  other,  so  vast  is  the  population 
subsisting  by  it.  E'ext  in  order  of  numerical  importance  comes  the  preparation 
and  supply  of  material  substances  which  supports  25-9  per  cent,  of  the  people  or 
a  half  of  those  returned  under  agriculture  (Class  B),  or  more  than  a  third  of  the 
total  agriculturists,  labourers  included  (BandG).  These  substances  are  mostly 
the  raw  productions  of  the  earth  lightly  worked  upon,  and  relate  to  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life.  Vegetable  and  animal  food  and  drink  take  up  13' 5  per  cent,  or 
more  than  half  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  and  the  rest  is  almost  divid- 
ed between  raiment,  bed  and  bailding.  There  is,  here,  no  evidence  of  the  con- 
centration of  industrial  activity  which  would  take  the  Avorkman  and  his  materials 
several  steps  in  advance  and  enable  him  to  meet  demands  that  may  arise  after  the 
"first  wants  of  social  man"  are  met.  The  cultivating  class  and  those  who  attend 
to  their  needs  and  get  their  returns  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population.  0£ 
the  remainder,  about  20  per  cent,  (or  2  percent,  on  the  total  population)  are  devoted 
to  personal  services.  The  infantile  state  of  commerce  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  only 
two  persons  in  a  hundred  are  engaged  in  this  pursuit  and  possibly  these  two  are 
either  petty  shop-keepers  or  small  money-lenders.  The  learned  and  artistic  professions 
take  up  another  2  per  cent,  of  the  people,  but  those  returned  do  not  form  a  leisured 
class.  They  are  mostly  engaged  in  professions  under  Government  and  if  their  num- 
ber is  added  to  that  under  State  service,  we  get  about  4  per  cent,  or  1  in  every 
25  of  the  population  supported  by  duties  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
country.  3  persons  in  a  thousand  have  their  means  of  subsistence  independent  of 
occupation  and  are  either  mendicants  fed  out  of  private  benevolence  or  pensioners 
and  prisoners  maintained  at  public  exj)ense.  With  these  few  prefatory  remarks 
the  scN'eral  occupations  may  be  taken  up  in  detail. 
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Class  A.  Government.  chap.  xii. 

PAH,A.  236. 

235.  Persons  doing  Grovernmental  duties,   together  with  jtheir  dependents, 

Cias3  A.  ooverament.  '^"'"^  foremost  in  the  grading  of  the  population  with  re- 
ference to  occupation.  These  aggregate  48,017  or  1'6 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.  Of  these,  the  actual  workers  number 
14,781  males  and  22  females  or  14,803  in  all  and  form  -5  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  dependents  of  both  sexes  amount  to  33,214  or  more  than  double  the 
supporters — 69-2  per  cent,  against  30-8.  It  has  to  be  noted  here  that  this  class  re- 
fers only  to  one  phase  of  the  State  activity  and  that  the  total  above  given  does  not, 
therefore,  represent  the  full  complement  in  the  service  of  Government.  The 
functions  of  Government  are  diverse  and  go  far  beyond  the  primary  and  essential 
duties  of  protection  and  defence.  Education,  Engineering,  Medical  aid,  Sanitation, 
&c.,  form  no  small  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  Government ;  but  persons  engaged 
in  them  are  shown  under  their  respective  professions  and  distinguished  from 
those  executing  the  primary  functions  of  the  State. 

Taking  the  recorded  actual  workers  at  the  1881  Census,  we  find  that  there  were 
then  15,967  males  and  200  females  employed  in  Government  service  or  16,167  in 
all,  forming  "7  per  cent,  of  the  population.  There  is  thus  a  decrease  now  of  ],186 
males  and  178  females  or  a  total  of  1,364.  In  1891,  the  male  actual  workers  were 
stated  as  20,184  showing  a  decline  at  this  Census  of  5,403  males.  For  detailed 
comparison  and  explanation,  figures  for  sub-orders  and  groups  are  not  available  tor 
the  previous  Censuses  in  respect  of  workers.  If,  however,  these  and  their  dependents 
are  taken  together,  an  increase  since  1891,  nearly  double,  is  noticed  in  regard  to  the 
officers  and  their  establishment  due  to  the  opening  of  new  departments  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  advancing  administration.  The  decrease  is  thus  mainly  confined  to 
the  menials  employed  and  is  explainable  as  due  to  their  having  been  more  appro- 
priately placed  under  other  heads — a  result  due  to  the  change  of  system.  The  entry 
of  200  female  actual  workers  at  the  1881  Census  makes  this  explanation  pi-obable, 
fis  the  figure  must  doubtless  have  included  women  employed  to  do  menial  service. 
Economically,  however,  the  variations,  as  Mr.  Baillie  observed,  in  the  numbers  or 
circumstances  of  Government  service  are  of  little  interest.  They  are  as  a  body  less 
exposed  either  to  poverty  or  riches  than  any  of  the  other  classes  of  population.* 

The  occupations  included  in  Government  service  are  grouped  into  3  Orders,  7 
sub-orders  and  24  groups.  Order  I  relates  to  Administration,  II  to  Defence  and 
III  to  Service  of  Native  and  Foreign  States.  The  last  two  may  be  disposed  of  at 
once.  Order  II  is  sub-divided  into  2  sub-orders,  (1)  Army  and  (2)  Navy  and 
Marine,  under  the  latter  of  which  none  has  been  returned.  In  the  case  of  the  Army, 
the  British  force  has  been  distinguished  from  that  of  the  State  which  contains  the 
majority  of  the  persons  engaged  in  Defence.  Of  the  4,994  persons  including  de. 
pendents,  and  returned  under  the  sub-order  of  Army,  as  many  as  4,916  are  in  the 
service  of  His  Highness  the  Maha  Rajah. 

Under  Order  III,  16  persons  are  shown  as  belonging  to  the  service  of  Native  and 
Foreign  States,  of  whom  3  are  returned  as  actual  workers  and  the  rest,  dependents. 

236.  Order  I  is  concerned  with  persons  who  are  directly  engaged  in  the 

administration  of  the  country.     These,  with  their  dc- 

'    pendents,  number  43,007  persons  or  1*5  per  cent,  of 

the  entire  population.     Of  these  13,181  persons  ("4  per  cent.)  are  actual  workers, 

the  remaining  29,826,  dependents.     The  latter  are  thus  more  than  twice  the  former, 

•     Page  330,  North-West  Provinces  Census  Report,  1891. 
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CHAP.  xn.  being  in  the  proportion  of  69  to  31  in  a  total  of  100.     This  Order  is  divided  into 
PARA.  237.   three   sub-orders,   t'iV.,    (1)    Civil   Service,    (2)    Service   of  Local  and   Municipal 
bodies  and  (3)V^illage  Service.     These  are  again  sub-divided  into  10  groups. 

(1)  Civil  Service: — To  distinguish  the  service  of  this  Government  from  that 
of  the  British,  this  sub-order  has  been  further  split  up  into  ( 1 )  Service  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  and  (2)  Service  of  thfc  Tabulating  State.  Under  the  former  head 
are  returned  263  persons  including  dependents,  while  to  this  Government  belong 
33,690  persons  in  all  or  I'l  per  cant,  of  the  population.  Of  course,  as  already  stated, 
employes  of  Government  in  .-uch  special  branches,  as  Engineering,  Education,  &e., 
are  not  included  under  this  Order.  Of  the  above  total,  1,558  persons  are  supported 
by  the  higher  grades  of  the  service,  while  the  clerical  and  other  subordinate  establish- 
ments give  sustenance  to  13,294  persons.  The  humbler  contingent  of  messengers, 
warders,  menials,  &c.,  is  18,826  strong.  If  dependents  are  excluded,  the  actual 
workers  in  (government  service  amount  to  10,634. 

(2)  Service  of  Local  and  Municipal  bodies: — The  Local  and  Municipal  bodies 
of  this  State  are  executive  committees  appointed  by  Government  to  administer  the 
funds  that  may  be  placed  at  their  disposal  from  the  State  exahequer  and  their  duties 
form  part  of  those  of  the  general  administration.  Only  5  persons  are  returned  un- 
der the  head  of  clerical  establishment,  the  rest  being  included  in  the  regular  service. 

(3)  Village  Service: — This  occupation  supports  9,049  persons  and  comprises 
headmen  and  accountants  not  shown  as  agriculturists,  watchmen  and  Viruthikars 
or  Service  Inam  holders.  Hereditary  employes  remunerated  in  land  form  a  variety 
of  salaried  establishment  in  the  State  and  are  accordingly  shown  separately.  The 
number  of  Viruthikars  with  their  dependents  is  229  and  many  of  them  have  probably 
returned  themselves  simply  as  agriculturists,  as  they  subsist  by  cultivation.  The 
lieadmen  who  are  salaried  village  officers  and  those  supported  by  them  number  922 ; 
the  accountants,  3,619  and  the  watchmen  and  other  village  servants,  4,279.  The 
uctaal  workers  under  Village  service  are  to  the  dependents  in  the  ratio  27"6  to  72'4. 

Class  B.  Pasture  and  Agriculture. 

237.     The  occupations  included  under  this  Class  are  the  most  important  and 

are  followed    by  the   largest   number —    as    many  as 
^'^^^I^rirnUuTe!  ^"^       1,400,688  persons  or  47-4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  po- 
pulation being  supported  by  them.  The  workers  aggre- 
gate 495,582  persons  (3o'4  per  cent.)and  the  dependents,  905,106  (64"6  per  cent.). 
Of  the  two  large  divisions  comprised  in  this  Class,  pasture  is  l'elatively|unimportant 
and  is  followed  more  as  an  adjunct  of  agriculture  than  as  an  exclusive  occupation. 

The  total  of  1,400,688  persons  shown  above  does  not,  however,  represent  the 
entire  strength  supported  by  this  class  of  occupations.  Cow  and  buffalo  keepers 
who  are  grouped  under  'Provision  of  Animal  Food'  (sub-order,  17)  have  to  be  brought 
under  the  head  of 'Pasture'.  Again,  the  return  under  'Agriculture'  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  those  who  follow  agriculture  along  with  some  other  occupation,  but 
have  returned  the  latter  as  their  principal  means  of  livelihood.  There  is  finally  a 
numerously  represented  class  of  general  labourers  (sub-order,  75)  who  also  live  on 
agricultural  labour  to  a  great  extent.  Now  1,226  persons  are  returned  exclusively 
imder  cow  and  buffalo  keeping;  6,152  as  combining  agriculture  with  some  other 
occupation  and  458,421,  as  general  labourers.  Taking  three-fourths  of  the  last  class 
as  nearest  the  mark,  we  get   343,815  persons  who  may  be  taken  as  agricultural 
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labourers  as  well.  All  these  figures  added  to  the  number  recorded  under  Class  B  chap.  xii. 
giye  1,751,881  or  60  per  cent,  ofthe  entire  population  as  subsisting  on  Pasture  and  PABA.aaS- 
Agriculture. 

In  1881,  the  number  of  actual  workers,  male  and  female,  recorded  under  oc- 
cupations covered  by  the  above  Class  was  261,698  or  10*9  per  cent,  of  the  then 
population.  The  absolute  strength  of  workers  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  while  the  proportion  on  the  total  population  has  advanced  by  more 
than  a  half,  that  is,  to  16-8  per  cent.,  a  sure  sign  ofthe  increasing  exploitation  of 
land. 

Taking  both  workers  and  dependents  together  and  comparing  them  with  the 
1891  Census,  we  note  an  actual  increase  of  342,140  persons  in  all.  The  increase  is 
shared  by  pasture  as  well  as  by  agriculture.  The  total  under  the  former  has  gone 
up  by  6,028  or  309-4  per  cent.,  and  that  under  the  latter,  by  336,112  or  31-8  per 
cent.  The  percentage,  on  the  entire  population,  of  persons  who  subsisted  by  these  oc- 
cupations amounted  to  41*4  in  1891;  now  the  ratio  is  47-4  or  a  rise  of  6  per  cent. 
Detailed  comparison  will  be  attempted  below. 

Class  B  is  divided  into  two  Orders.- — (1)  Provision  and  Care  of  animals  and 
(2)  Agriculture — Avhich  are  again  divided  into  6  sub-orders  and  35  groups. 

238.  7,976  persons  or  3  in  1,000  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  the  provi- 

sion  and  care  of  animals.     Even  young  persons  may 

Provision  and  Care  of        attend  to  this  occupation  and  the  actual  workers  are 

A.nima  s.  accordingly  in  a  majority,  4,862  (61  per  cent.)  against 

3,114  dependents  (39  per  cent).    This  Order  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders   as 

follows: — 

(  8  )  Stock  breeding  and  dealing. — The  total  number  returned  is  7 , 7  6  5,  of  whom 
5,268  are  herdsmen.  Next  come  shepherds  and  goatherds  who  number  1,621.  Breed- 
ers and  dealers  in  cattle  amount  to  569,  while  sheep  and  goats  are  bred  and  dealt 
in  by  275  persons.  Stock  breeding  is  not  resorted  to  on  any  scale  in  this  country  and 
there  is  very  little  beyond  the  bare  requirements.  Even  the  stock  available,  especial- 
ly cattle,  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  weak,  of  low  stature,  and  yield  poor  returns- 
It  is  deplorable  that,  in  this  country,  such  scanty  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  live-stock.  Judging  from  the  figures,  however,  an  improvement  is 
visible  since  the  last  Census  in  respect  of  these  occupations.  In  1891,  cattle  and 
buffalo  dealers  were  only  42  in  number;  now  they  have  increased  more  than 
thirteen  times.  No  separate  figure  was  given  for  shepherds  and  goatherds  and 
taking  them  as  included  under  breeders  and  dealers,  there  were  795  persons.in  1891 
against  1,896  at  this  Census.  Herdsmen  also  show  a  large  increaSe-from  740  to 
5,268. 

(9)  Training  and  Care  of  animals. — 211  persons  subsist  by  this  occupation, 
of  whom  125  come  under  the  head  of  farriers  and  86,  under  horse  and  elephant 
trainers.  The  latter  show  a  decline  since  1891  when  it  supported  321  persons.  But 
this  decrease  is  only  apparent  as  the  figure  for  the  last  Census  was  probably  swelled 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  drivers  of  these  animals,  for  whom  a  separate  heading  was 
prescribed  but  under  which  only  2  persons  were  actually  returned  for  the  whole 
State  against  574  at  the  present  Census.  If  the  two  groups  are  taken  together,  we 
get  a  total  of  660  against  323  in  1891. 

239.  The  importance  of  agriculture  may  be  measured  from  the  fact  that  as 
Order  V.  many  as  1,392,712  persons  or  47-2  percent,  of  the 

Agriculture.  population  subsist  almost  exclusively  by  it.     It  has 

already  been  seen  that  this  pursuit  absorbs  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population. 
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<3«Ai».  xii.  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds.       Taking,    however,    the   figure  as  returned  under^ 
^■**^*  23®"  this  Order,  we  find  that,  of  the  total,  490,720  or  35'2  per  cent,  are  actual  workers 
and  the  rest,  dependents. 

The  Eastern  Natural  division  supports  a  greater  ratio  of  agriculturists  than 
the  Western,  59  per  cent,  of  its  population  being  engaged  in  this  pursuit  as  com- 
pared with  38"4  in  the  latter  division.  The  variety  of  occupations  is  naturally 
greater  in  the  sea-board  regions  than  in  the  interior  where  trade  and  industry 
have  not  yet  penetrated  to  any  comparatively  great  extent  and  where  cultivation  is 
more  largely  resorted  to  as  the  means   of  livelihood. 

Taking  the  Taluks  of  the  State,  we  note  that  the  number  of  people  supported  by 
agriculture  is  greatest  in  Kunnatnad  (77,567),  Muvattupuzha  (72,588),  Tiru- 
valla  (70,825)  and  Mavelikara  (70,491)  and  smallest  in  Vilavankod  (26,d21),  Todu- 
puzha  f24,315;,  Parur  (21,64:2),  and  Tovala  fl9,260).  But  the  proportion  on 
the  Taluk  population  is  highest  in  Todupuzha  (74'7  per  cent.)  which  appear  to  be 
exclusively  agricultural  and  lowest  in  Trivandrum  (24"4  per  cent).  In  all  the  Taluks 
of  the  Eastern  Natural  Division  from  Tovala  northwards,  the  ratio  is  over  50" 
per  cent,  while  in  the  majority  of  the  Taluks  of  the  Western  tracts,  it  is  below  40 
per  cent.  Separating  the  actual  workers  from  the  dependents,  it  is  seen  that  the 
former  are  most  numerous  in  the  Taluks  of  Tovala  and  Kunnattur  (47  per  cent.) 
and  the  latter,  in  Todupuzha  (72  per  cent.)  and  Eraniel  (73  per  centj.  As  between 
the  Natural  Divisions,  the  actual  workers  form  a  greater  ratio  in  the  Western  than 
in  the  Eastern  Division — 36  percent,  against  34*6. 

This'order  "  Agriculture"  is  sub-divided  into  4  sub-orders,  namely,  (1)  Land- 
holders and  Tenants,  (2)  Agricultural  labourers,  (3)  Growers  of  special  products 
and  (4)  Agricultural  training  and  Supervision,  and  Forests.  These  are  further 
divided  into  24  groups. 

(10).  Landholders  and  Tenants. — Under  this  sub-order  come  all  persons  who 
have  a  direct  interest  in  land  as  owners,  occupants  or  tenants,  and  there  are 
1,094,992  of  them  in  the  State,  forming  37'1  per  cent,  of  its  entire  population. 
Two  groups  are  comprised  in  this  heading,  rent  receivers  and  rent  payers,  the 
former  including  owners  of  land,  rent  free,  and  the  latter,  those,  whether  owners  or 
not,  who  pay  rent  either  to  Government  or  to  Jenmis  (rent-free  landholders  or 
proprietors  of  free-hold  estates).  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the*  occupation,  the 
latter  group  has  been  further  sub-divided  according  as  the  persons  are  cultivating 
landholders  and  tenants  or  not.  The  rent  receivers  form  a  small  minority 
— 181  in  all,  while  the  rent  payers  aggregate  1,094,811.  Of  cultivating  land- 
holders, there  are  644,820  persons  including  dependents  or  about  a  fifth  of  the 
population,  the  actual  workers  forming  more  than  a  third  of  the  total.  The  land 
occupants  who  do  not  cultivate  their  lands  number  only  18,906  with  48,519 
dependents.  The  fewness  of  this  class  is  worthy  of  being  noted  as  it  shows  that 
persons  owning  land  generally  cultivate  it  on  their  own  account.  No  non-culti- 
vating tenants  ajjpear  to  have  been  returned,  as  tenants  who  take  up  land  cultivate 
it  themselves  or  do  not  go  in  for  the  business.  Accordingly,  cultivating  tenants 
form  anotlier  well  represented  portion  of  the  population,  and  they  muster  91,631 
strong.  Those  who  returned  their  occupation  as  simply 'cultivation'  without  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  their  interest  in  land,  have  been  allotted  a  separate  group  and 
number  290,935  persons  including  dependents.  Most  of  these  are  probably  owners 
of  small  holdings  which  they  themselves  cultivate. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  sub-order,  it  would  be  interesting  to  note  the  vari- 
ation during  the  last  decade  in  the  population  engaged  in  this  important  group  of 
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occupations.     The  figures  of  1891  are  subjoined  and  those  o£  this  Census  repeated    ^„^r.  xii. 
for  ready  comparison.  para.  239  ' 

Strength  op  Wokkeks  ast> 

Dependents  in 

o    ,  o  ^891.  1901. 

Rent  ReoBivers Igj 

f  Cultivating  land-holders      . .         . .                      "37  644,820 

Non-cultivating  land-holders         ..  1,697  67  425 

Cultivating  tenants 3,610  91,631 

Non-cultivating  tenants        ....  48 

.  Cultivation  un-specified       ....                      „  290,935 


Rent  Payers.  ■< 


Total  ...    5,392  1,094,992 

The  number  of  agriculturists,  pure  and  simple  is,  indeed,  too  small.  Persons 
who  combined  agriculture  with  some  other  principal  occupation  were  stated  as 
amounting  to  23,916  in  1891.  These  according  to  the  then  scheme  were  to  be 
classed  under  the  appropriate  non-agricultural  heads.  Even  these  were  more  than 
four  times  the  number  returned  as  land  occupants  or  tenants.  Making  allowance 
for  the  slight  difference  in  the  headings  adopted  for  classification  and  the  compara- 
tive exactness  or  otherwise  of  the  terminology  used  in  the  Census  schedules  which 
afterwards  guided  the  tabulation,  the  variations  disclosed  in  the  above  comparison 
seem  too  great  to  admit  of  easy  reconcilement.  An  examination  of  the  Talukwar 
distribution  of  the  above  groups  shows  that  there  were  in  1891  no  cultivating  land 
occupants  in  any  of  the  Taluks  of  the  State  except  Agastisvaram  (22  persons  in- 
cluding dependents)  and  Kartikapalli  (15  in  all).  Again,  inEttumanur,  Todupuzha 
and  Alengad,  there  were  no  land  occupants  not  culti-sating,  while  in  the  other 
Taluks  the  total  strength  of  these  varied  from  16  in  Shencottah  to  177  in  Trivan- 
drum.  The  cultivating  tenants  too  were  very  sparsely  distributed  over  most  of  the 
agricultural  Taluks.  The  explanation  suggested  in  the  1891  Eeport  for  thesmall- 
ness  of  this  most  important  class  of  agriculturists  is  quoted  in  full  at  foot.*      It 

*  ["The  results  contained  in  our  final  table  XVH.  do  not  show  that  we  have  succeeded  in  securing  satisfactory  informa. 
tion  on  the  minute  subdivisions  of  agricultural  operations.  This  could  not  be  helped.  We  have  done  our  best  so  far  as  the 
paper  instructions  were  concerned;  but  the  average  enumerator  and  the  average  householder  are  far  below  the  standard  re- 
quired to  grapple  with  the  Imperial  Census  Commissioner's  finely  subdivided  and  exhaustive  list  of  occupations.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  the  return  for  agricultural  occupations,  as  a  whole,  is  correct,  though  there  may  be  considerable  over- 
lappings  in  their  subdivisions.  For  the  Nampuri  Jenmi  who  owns  Jenmom  land,  the  Kanom  holder  who  pays  rent,  the  tenant 
■who  cultivates  for  a  fixed  Pattern,  the  Pathivarom  cultivator  who  divides  half  the  gross  produce  with  the  owner,  the  grower  of 
fecial  produce  such  as  pepper,  betel-leaves,  the  crop-watchers  and  field-labourers,  will  all  return  themselves  under  the  general 
denomination  of  'agriculture,'  'krishi'  or  'vj^avasayom'  being  the  vernacular  terms  indiscriminately  used  for  the  purpose.  There 
jS  only  one  way  of  avoiding  this  evil,  that  is,  by  thoroughly  educating  our  enumerators  in  the  comprehensive  occupation  list  of 
the  Imperial  Census  Commissioner's  a  few  days  before  the  Census.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  capacity  of  our  enumerating  agency 
and  the  difficulties  we  ourselves  have  had  in  mastering  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  orders  and  sub-orders  of  the  classified 
occupations,  I  will  not  be  justified  in  stating  with  any  degree  of  confidence  that  this  is  a  task  feasible  of  achievement.  In  the 
discussions  that  arose  subsequently  about  the  detailed  agricultural  occupations,  the  Madras  Census  Superintendent  took  ex- 
ception to  some  of  our  figures  under  'landowners,'  'tenants,'  'land  occupants,  not  cultivating,'  'lessees  of  villages,'  'field  labour. 
ers,'   'crop-watchers,'  &c.,  to  which  I  fully  replied  in  my  letter  No  74,  dated  loth  June  1892,  from  which  the  following  para 

graphs  may  be  here  quoted  : — i.  I  agree  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  that  only   14,637  persons  should  have  been  returned 

under  sub-order  10 — 'Landowners  and  tenants.'  This  appears  to  be  too  small,  but  with  our  ignorant  population  extremely  in- 
different to  the  fine  sub-divisions  of  agricultural  occupations,  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  ddail  results,  though  the 
total  for  'agriculture,'  as  a  whole,  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.  I  fear  the  Census  Commissioner's  list  is  too  fine  for  an  Indian 
Census.  Our  people  know  only  the  word  'Krishi,'  and  will  return  themselves  under  that  general  term,  whether  they  are  land- 
owners, puttadars,  tenants,  farmers  or  field-labourers.  This  is  of  course  wrong,  but  is  one  of  the  inevitables  of  our  Census. 
2.  With  regard  to  the  10,237  females  under  10(37;,  I  have  to  observe  that  9,235  are  returned  as  'Grihabharanom,'-  which  means 
managing  a  houshold.'  This  is  a  well-understood  expression  among  the  women  of  the  middle  classes,  and  means  simply  that  they 
•have  no  particular  occupation  to  return  themselves  under.  These  have  been  placed  under  V.  10  (37)  in  consonance  with  your 
direction,  but  I  should  prefer  placing  them  under  XXIII.  74  (b).  This  may  be  even  a  new  item  under  that  class,  but  it  appears 
to  me  entirely  inexpedient  to  place  it  under  V.  10  (37).  I  request  you  will  alter  the  table  accordingly.  3.  As  for  there  being 
only  1,857  cultivating  tenants,  I  am  afraid  a  large  portion  of  them  are,  as  you  rightly  surmise,  included  in  'field-labourer's  and 
crop-watchers'  for  reasons  stated  above.  Again  those  of  the  cultivating  tenants  who  combine  any  non-agricultural  occupation 
along  with  their  agricultural  one,  would  be  returned  in  the  main  table  under  the  non-agricultural  occupation,  in   conformity 

-with  the  instructions  contained  in  para.  8  of  the  Census  Commissioner's  Note  0 4.  The  1,754  persons  returned 

as  'lessees'  are  in  reality  lessees,  but  the  expression  Pattathinnukodukkunnavai-  is  a  mistake  and  ought  to  have  been  Patta- 
thinnuvangikkunnavar.  Kindly  alter  my  Index  B  accordingly'.  5.  The  number  of  field  labourers  and  crop-watchers  must 
also  be  la^e,  owing  to  the  inexact  distribution  of  the  agricultural  population,  as  already  stated.  6.  According  to  the  trigono. 
metrical  survey  executed  in  1820,  the  cultivated  area  is  4,173!  square  miles  out  of  a  total  area  of  about  6,730  square  miles.  The 
area  under  cultivation,  since  then,  must  have  increased  by  25  per  cent.  7.  The  occupation  'farm  servants'  is  not  common  here 
as  in  other  parts  of  India,  nor  is  such  a- term  to  be  met  with  in  the  schedules.  As  the  landowners  generally  live  neir  their  lands, 
llie  farm  servants,  if  anj',  would  also  be  servants  of  the  house."— Pages  117— 119.] 
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CHAP.  XII.  will  be  seen  therefrom  that  the  general  denomination  of  agriculture  was  used  by 
PASA.  239.  landlords  and  tenants  to  describe  their  connection  with  land  and  that  almost  the 
whole  of  these  were,  accordingly,  classified  as  '  field-labourers'  and  '  crop-watchers' 
who  thus  aggregated  1,0^6,071.  If  the  two  figures  are  added  together  and  com- 
pared, we  find  that  there  were  1,051,463  parsons  in  1891  with  an  interest  in  land 
as  against  1,249,788  at  this  Census.  This  gives  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  which 
Avhen  some  deduction  is  made  for  the  inclusion  of  labourers  may  be  taken  to  agree 
^\iih  the  advance  of  15  per  cent,   exhibited  by  the  entire  population. 

(11).  Agricultural  labourers. — These  constitute  5"2  percent,  of  the  popula- 
tion and  number  154,796  persons.  The  actual  workers  are  nearly  double  the  de- 
pendents— 62'6  percent,  against  37"4.  The  landless  labourers  consist  of  two  classes, 
farm  servants  and  field  labourers.  In  this  country  where  the  holdings  are  usually 
small  and  where  labour  is  available  without  much  difficulty  and  is  comparatively 
cheap,  farm  servants  are  rarely  engaged  except  in  large  estates.  We  have,  therefore, 
but  7,534  workers  Avith  3,083  dependents  under  this  category,  while  the  labourers 
paid  by  the  day  aggregate  89,345  excluding  54,834  dependents. 

At  the  last  Census,  agricultural  labourers  numbered  1,046,071  or  seven  times 
more  than  now.  The  decrease  is  not  real  but  only  apparent  and  is  due,  as  already 
stated,  to  the  inclusion  under  this  head  of  tenants  and  occupants  at  that  Census, 

(12).  Growers  of  special  products. — Allied  to  agriculture  strictly  so  called  are 
certain  other  pursuits  which  may  be  styled  quasi-agricultural  and  consist  in  the 
growing  of  products  such  as  tea,  coffee,  cardamom,  cocoanut  and  garden  crops 
of  kinds.  These  special  products  are  grown  by  53,472  persons  who,  with  86,878 
dependents,  take  up  4"8  per  cent,  of  the  population.  This  sub-order  has  be^i 
numerously  split  up  to  show  in  some  detail  the  different  products  cultivated.  The 
largest  number  of  persons-120,061-earn  their  livelihood  by  cultivating  miscellane- 
ous products,  which  are  shown  together  in  group  53.  Of  these,  96,137  per- 
sons are  returned  as  supported  by  garden  cultivation  generally,  the  rest  being 

distributed  as  shown  in  the  margin.  6,430 
persons  earn  their  livelihood  by  growing  betd 
andareca-nutand  4,6€9  by  growing  cardamom 
and  pepper.  Market  gardening  (fruits  and 
vegetables)  engages  2,597  persons  and  cocoa- 
nut,  1,412.  'Plantation  unspecified'  returns 
2,706  persons  and  2,475  subsist  by  coffee,  tea  and  chincona  cultivation. 

Comparing  the  figures  with  those  of  1891,  we  find  an  enormous  increase,  as  only 
4,852  persons  were  returned  at  that  Census  as  growers  of  special  products  against 
a  present  strength  of  more  than  140,000.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  change  in  the 
system  of  grouping.  To  take  one  instance,  cocoanut  growers  were  put  down  in 
1891  as  27  in  all  as  against  1,412  at  this  Census  ;  but  if  that  figure  were  added 
to  the  number  elsewhere  shown  as  cocoanut  dealers,  we  get  1,257  as  the  total,  a 
much  nearer  approach  to  the  correct  figure.  As  differences  appear  to  be  mostly 
apparent  and  are  traceable  to  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  making  or 
grooving  and  the  vending  of  an  article,  both  usually  combining  in  one  and  the  same 
person,  it  is  unprofitable  to  go  into  the  variations  in  any  detail. 

(13).     Agricultural  training  and  Supervision,   and  Forests. — The  strength 
of  this  sub-order  is  2,574,  of  whom  795  are  actual  workers.  Forest  officers,  rano-ers 
guards,  &c.,  number  885  including  dependents  against  264,  in  1891. 

4u 


Total 

SUPPORTED 

Tapioca 

16,016 

Ginger 

3,066 

Sugai-cane 

2,826 

Plantain 

969 

Yams . . 

675 

Turmeric 

372 
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Class  C.     Personal  Services.  chap.  xii. 

PARA..  242. 

240.     Class  C  includes  all  persons  who  render  personal,  household  and  sani- 

_  -      .         tary  services  and  comprises  one  Order  divided  into  3 

Class  C.  Personal  Services.        -^  ^  /.onon  ^i,  ■ 

sub-orders  and  Ifi  groups.     62,980  persons  earn  then- 
subsistence  by  these  services  which  absorb  21  per  cent.  o£  the  population. 

The  actual  workers  amount  to  35,603  and  form  56'5  per  cent,  of  the  Class  total. 
In  1881,  as  many  as  88,777  workers  were  returned  under  the  head  of  'persons 
engaged  in  entertaining  and  performing  personal  offices  for  man'.  But  in  1891 
only  80,278  persons,  workers  and  dependents  together,  seem  to  have  been  recorded. 
Comparing  the  figures  for  the  last  two  Censuses,  we  have  the  following: — 

1891  1901 

Personal  and  Domestic  services       . .     79,071  57,941 
Non-domestic  Entertainment           . .          748  2,863 

Sanitation  459  2,176 

The  increase  under  the  last  two  heads  taken  along  with  the  large  decrease  un- 
der the  first  item  probably  indicates  the  actual  condition  mor&  accurately.  Analy- 
sing the  details  we  find  an  increase,  more  or 'less  large,  in  respect  of  all  the  heads  ex- 
cept that  of  indoor  servants  who  have  declined  from  38,842  to  5,246  at  this  Cen- 
sus. In  a  country  where  the  wealthy  are  few  and  where  the  household  duties  are 
attended  to  by  the  women-folk  themseh'es,  the  number  of  indoor  servants  is  nOt 
likely  to  be  large.  The  decrease  now  shown  is  therefore  attributable  only  to  a 
cliange  in  the  system  of  grouping,  as  just  referred'  to.  That  this  is  also  traceable  in 
some  measure  to  greater  accuracy  in  the  schedule  entries  is  seen  by  compafiiig  the 
female  actual  workers  in  1881  and  1901.  In  the  former  year,  75,217  women  were 
returned- as  employed  in  personal  services  against  17,315  at  this  Census,,  suggest- 
ing that  many  females  engaged  in  the  duties  of  their  own  household  and  as  such 
now  excluded  were  probably  brought  under  this  category  at  that  Census.  It  is 
also  probable  that  some  of  the  indoor  servants  are  now  more  correctly  returned  as 
cooks,  who  are  thus  seen  to  have  increased  from  473  in  1891  to  4,011. 

241.  This  order  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  Class  itself  comprises  three- 
Order  VI  sub-orders  which  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 

Personal)  Kousebold  and 

Sanitary  services.  (14)     Personal  and  Domestic  services: — Of   the^ 

total  of  57  941  persons  who  subsist  by  these  services,  the  barber  forms  the  most  nu- 
merous class  (23,776).  He  is  followed  by  the  washerman  (22,860)  and  the  indoor 
servant  (5,246).     Water-carrying  supports  363  persons. 

(15)  Non- Domestic  entertainment: — Hotels  and  lodging  houses  are  not  many 
in  this  country  where  food  is  easily  procured,  travelling  is  safe  and  public  buildings 
and  Vazhiambalams  serve  as  convenient  rest-houses.  Only  1,081  persons  are  there- 
fore recorded  as  actually  engaged  in  providing  this  entertainment. 

(16)  Sanitation:— The.  increasing  sanitary  needs  of  the  State  give  employ- 
ment to  2,176  persons  of  whom  the  sweepers  and  scavengers  form  the  majority — 
1,692. 

Class  D.  Preparation  and  Supply  of  Material  Substances. 

242.  Next  to  agriculture,  this  Class  is  by  far  the  most  important,  comprising 

as  it  does  the  major  portion  of  the  trades  and  handi- 

j^eparattonln?b«PPiy  of  crafts  followed  in  the  country.     The  various  indus- 

iMCaterial  Substances.       ^^-gg  bring  sustenance  to  764,233  persons  and  take  in 

25-9  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  population.     The  worker* 
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CHAP.  XXI.    amount  to  369,796  persons  or  nearly  one -half  of  the  total  supported  and,  calculated 
PAAA.  243.  on  the  population  of  the  State,  form  12-5  per  cent.     Of  these,  210,415  are  males 

and  159,381,  females.      In  other  words,  the  females  stand  to  the  males  in  the  ratio 

of  757  to  1,000. 

Territorially  viewed,  the  Eastern  Natural  division  is  not  even  a  third  as  indus- 
trial as  the  Western.  The  absolute  strength  in  the  former  division  is  188,333 
against  575,900  in  the  latter,  the  percentages  on  their  populations  being  14" 9  and 
34  "1  respsctively.  The  Taluks  along  the  sea-line  show  very  high  percentages, 
Vaikam  (52-3)  and  Shertallay  (50"7)  returning  the  highest  proportions,  while  the 
ratios  in  the  interior  are  comparatively  very  low,  the  least  industrial  Taluks  being 
Kottarakara  (9-6)  and  Todupuzha  (8'4). 

Examining  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country,  we  find  from  the  returns 
that  workers  in  the  several  trades  and  handicrafts  have  more  than  doubled  in 
strength  during  the  past  vicennium.  In  1881,  these  aggregated  156,758 — 126,496 
males  and  30,262  females — and  absorbed  only  6'5  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Now 
the  number  stands  at  369,796  (12-5  per  cent. J.  Taking  the  sexes  separately,  it  is 
seen  that  while  the  male  workers  have  increased  by  over  a  half,  more  than  five  times 
the  number  of  females  have  now  taken  to  occupations  of  an  industrial  character. 
The  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  1881  was  239  females  per  mille  of  males. 

Passing  by  a  decade  and  coming  on  to  1891  it  is  observed  that  those 
that  subsisted  by  industries  amounted  to  430,756  or  16'8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  in  that  year.  The  details  of  the  variation  will  be  noticed  in  due  sequence. 

The  material  substances  with  the  preparation  and  supply  of  which  this  class 
of  occupations  is  concerned  are  listed  under  11  Orders  from  VII  to  XVIII,  37  sub- 
orders from  17  to  54,  and  316  groups.  The  consideration  of  these  may  be  prefaced 
by  a  few  words  relative  to  the  present  condition  of  the  occupations  concerned. 
Industrialism  conducted  on  modern  scientific  lines  is  in  this  country  in  its  veriest 
infancy.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  indigenous  industries  are  fast  giving  way,  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so,  before  the  aggressive  energy  of  foreign  competition. 
Native  capital  and  intelligence  are  yet  to  appear  on  the  scene  to  resuscitate  them 
or  to  inaugurate  fresh  ones  for  which  the  resources  of  the  country  offer  a  fertile 
field.  If  we  except  the  occupations  followed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  un- 
advanced  cultivating  population,  the  industries  pursued  consist  mostly  in  preparing 
raw  materials  to  be  worked  up  by  foreign  hands  and  re-imported  as  finished  pro- 
ducts. Articles  intended  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  taste,  fashion,  or  even  necessity 
in  several  cases,  are  indented  for  on  other  countries.  The  classes  of  people,  therefore, 
who  concern  themselves  with  local  industries  are  generally  smaU  producers,  petty 
manufacturers  or  retail  dealers.  Again,  owing  to  the  absence  of  division  of  labour, 
the  preparer  and  the  manufacturer  happen  to  be  generally  the  supplier  and  the  seller. 
In  such  cases,  the  tendency  would  be  to  return  as  one's  occupation  the  former,  or  the 
latter,  or  perhaps  both.  Whenever  makers  and  sellers  are  returned  separately, 
they  have  been  tabulated  as  such  and  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  distinguish 
them  in  other  cases. 

243.     Of  the  eleven  Orders  included  under  Class  D,   Order  VII  is  the  most 

numerously  represented.  397,995  persons  or  135  per 

■las. 
and  Stimulants. 


.  oo  ,  r  n  ^gj^^  ^£  ^YiQ  population  are  engaged  in  the  preparation 
and  supply  of  food,  drink  and  stimulants.  Actual 
workers  stand  to  dependents  in  the  ratio  of  43-4  (172,835  persons)  to  56-6  (225,160). 
The  increase  of  the  former  class  has  been  very  considerable  since  1881,  when  only 
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78,343  persons  were  recorded  as  working  and  dealing  in  food  and  drinks.     The 

advance  among  females   is  specially   noteworthy — from  7,634  to  64,977.     Since  ^^aA.  843- 

1891,  the  addition  to  the  supporters  and  the  supported  taken  together  has  been 

182,121  or  84'4  per  cent.    A  portion  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  change  in  the 

system  of  grouping. 

The  persons  employed  in  the  occupations  to  which  this  Order  refers  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  sub-orders  according  as  they  provide  animal  food,  vegetable  food 
or  drinks. 

(17).  Provision  of  animal  food: — 99,771  persons  depend  for  their  livelihood  on 
the  provision  of  animal  food  as  against  57,150  in  1891,  the  ratio  on  the  total  popu- 
lation being  3*4  per  cent,  against  _2'2.  Fish  is  the  most  important  article  of  animal 
dietary  and  those  engaged  in  its  purveying  cover  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  this 
sub-order  and  number  in  all  95,804  persons.  Of  these,  51,546  are  returned  as  em- 
ployed in  catching  and  curing  fish  and  44,258  as  tralficking  in  them.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  varies  in  the  two  kinds  of  work.  As  in  the  former  and  more  hardy 
occupation  men  workers  are  in  greater  requisition,  they  are  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  the  women,  while  in  the  latter  females  are,  as  may  be  expected,  in  a  decided  ma- 
jority. Next  to  the  fishing  class,  but  very  far  behind,  come  the  preparers  and  sellers 
of  ghee  (1,949)  and  the  keepers  of  cows  and  buffaloes  (1,226).  Butchers  and 
slaughterers  are  noticeably  small  and  number  662. 

( 1 8  j.  Provision  of  vegetable  food: — The  purveyors  of  vegetable  food  aggregate 
121,407  and  form  4*1  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Grain  and  pulse  dealers  are  the 
most  numerous  (24,380)  and  these  are  followed  by  oil  pressers  (15,363).  Sellers 
of  sweetmeats  number  9,575  ;  of  oil,  9,565  ;  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  8,768.  A  few 
sub-groups  have  been  opened  to  distinguish  certain  occupations  which,  though  nu- 
merically small,  are  yet  either  important  or  interesting.  Makers  of  molasses  have 
been  separated  from  sellers  who  number  5,177  against  4,226  of  the  former.  Chief 
among  the  other  sub-groups  are  dealers  in  copra  (6,985)  and  inparpadom  (4,116), 
and  preparers  of  beaten  rice  (980). 

A  vast  difference  in  respect  of  this  sub-order  is  noticed  between  the  total  at 
this  Census  and  that  of  1891.  On  looking  into  the  Tables,  it  is  seen  that  the  total 
of  5,860  then  returned  was  made  up  of  sweetmeat  sellers  and  pedlars  (3,067),  cocoa- 
nut 'dealers  (1,230),  grain  dealers  (1,084),  vegetable  and  fruit  sellers  (360)  and 
dealers  in  three  other  small  items  (119),  A  great  portion  of  the  present  increase  is 
traceable  to  the  change  in  the  method  of  grouping  and  to  the  inclusion  of  fresh  heads, 
viz,  oil,  molasses,  rice-pounding  and  htisking,  &c,  which,  in  1891,  Avere  classified  un- 
der sub-orders  19,  20  and  74  respectively.  The  variations  in  the  case  of  the  second  item, 
however,  is  markedly  large.  The  makers  and  sellers  of  molasses  numbered  at  the 
preceding  Census  68,395  as  against  9,403  at  this  enumeration.  In  examining  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  decline  in  an  industry  by  no  means  trivial,  it  is  found  that 
toddy-drawers  and  sellers  who  generally  combine  in  them  the  makmg  of  molasses 
liave  now  nearly  doubled,  suggesting  that  the  principal  and  subsidiary  occu- 
pations have  been  indifferently  returned  in  1891  with  the  consequence  that  the 
molasses  makers  were  as  much  over-stated  as  the  toddy  drawers  were  understated. 
The  smallness  of  the  other  figures  was  similarly  due  to  general  entries  having  done. 
duty' for  specific  ones,-witness  the  case  of  garden  cultivation  having  been  made 
to  cover  dealing  in  vegetables. 

cm  Provision  of  drink,  condiments  and  sthnulants.— 176,817  persons  sub^ 
sist  bv  providing  drink,  condiments  and  stimulants.  These  form  6  per  cent,  of 
the  population  and  may  be  distributed  as  follow.;  150,081  persons  as   engaged 
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XXX.  in  preparing  and  dealingin  drink;  9,305  in  selling  betel-leaves,  areca-nuts  &c;  8,615 


in  selling  tobacco  and  opium;  and  8,715  in  selling  condiments  and  salt;  the  remain- 
ing 101  persons  coming  under  the  heading  'miscellaneous.'  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  supplying  drink  is  remarkably  large.  But  it  is  natural  that,  in  this 
land  of  palms,  this  Kerala,  they  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to  one  in  every 
20  persons.  The  toddy  drawers  and  sellers  who  form  the  majority  number 
123,050  and  20,924  respectively.  Of  those  who  depend  on  the  sale  of  stimulants, 
dealers  in  tobacco  and  betel-leaf  and  areca  nut,  &c.,  form  the  major  portion.  The 
figures  refer  only  to  the  exclusive  dealers  in  these  articles,  as  almost  every  petty 
bazaar  vends  them  among  others,  being  almost  a  necessity  with  the  people  in  general. 
Salt  making  and  storing  support  562  persons  and  is  controlled  and  conducted  by 
the  State.*  3,686  persons  live  by  selling  it. 

Since  the  last  Census,  the  strength  of  this  sub-order  has  increased  by  23,953. 
The  variations  in  individual  items  call  for  no  notice  except  in  the  case  of  toddy, 
the  drawers  and  sellers  of  which  have  now  doubled.  The  increase  is  not  genuine 
and  has  already  been  explained. 

«  ["There  are  at  present  four  UUams  or  factories  in  the  State  for  the  manufacture  of  home  salt.  Of  these,  three  Erre  now 
worlced.  They  are  Thamarakolum  Ullam,  Rajal^liamungalam  Ullam  and  Variyur  Ullam,  containing  in  all  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand pans.  These  factories  are  generally  situated  in  low  grounds  and  are  close  to  the  sources  of  brine  supply.  The  factory  at 
Variyur  gets  its  supply  direct  from  the  sea,  while  the  other  two  depend  for  their  brine  supply,  on  estuaries  close  to  the  bar. 
Thamarakolum  possesses  more  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  good  manufacture  than  the  other  two  stations.  The  estuary  or 
the  Manakudi  lake  serves  as  the  outer  reservoir  for  Thamarakolam,  from  which  brine  is  conveyed  through  a  channel,  to  the 
inner  reservoir.  From  this  the  pans  are  irrigated  according  to  requirements.  The  factory  at  Rajakkamungalam,  the  biggest 
in  area,  is  also  similarly  situated  in  respect  to  its  brine  supply. 

For  the  manufacture  and  improvement  of  home  salt,  we  have  not  the  full  supply  of  strong  brine  at  all  times  during  the 
working  season.  The  estuaries  are  inconstant  as  a  source  of  brine  supply;  for  example,  they  often  silt  up;  the  percentage  of 
sodium  chloride  they  contain  is  very  variable.  Sometimes  they  are  filled  with  freshwater;  estuary  brine  varies  in  level  from 
month  to  month,  and  its  variations  cannot  always  be  foreseen.  As  salt  manufacture  is  limited  to  the  dry  summer  months,  the 
whole  question  turns  on  the  usual  state  of  the  estuary  during  that  period;  which  requires  to  be  considered  and  the  supply  of 
strong  brine  has  to  be  guaranteed  by  having  recourse  to  embankments  constructed  at  some  cost  for  ensuring  the  full  supply 
during  the  working  season. 

There  are  two  manufacturing  seasons,  namely  the  hot  months  between  the  closing  of  the  South-West  and  the  setting,  in  of 
the  North-East  monsoons,  and  the  interval  between  the  North-East  and  the  South-West  monsoons.  The  iirst  is  known  as  the 
Purattasi  Pani  and  extends  over  a  period  of  2^  months  generally,  while  the  other  known  as  the  Thai  Pani  lasts  for  nearly 
five  months. 

When  salt  pans  have  to  be  formed  newly,  the  following  prtjoess  is  observed:  (i)  removing  weeds  or  vegetation  of  the 
saline  tract  and  levelling  the  ground,  (2)  digging  it  up  if  the  soil  be  hard  and  breaking  up  the  clods,  (3)  letting  in  as  much 
brine  as  to  make  it  soft  mud,  and  {4)  treading,  tumping  and  puddling  it  under  foot,  irrigating  sufficient  brine  until  it  becomes 
hard  and  impermeable,  without  cracking.  This  process  takes  about  two  weeks.  But  in  the  case  of  abandoned  salt  pans,  or  those 
which  have  not  been  in  use  for  some  years,  only  slight  repair  of  the  pans  and  the  last  puddling  process  are  gone  through.  The 
salt  pans  are  16  feet  by  14  feet  on  an  average.  Before  manufacture  is  resumed,  the  pans  are  repaired,  i.  c,  their  floors  are  brought 
to  a'Smooth,  hard,  clean  and  impermeable  condition,  without  adding  more  sand  than  they  themselves  contain;  also  their  surround- 
ing small  banks,  with  mud  taken  from  the  mounds  on  the  pan-ridges,  or  elsewhere  close  by;  the  brine  in  the  inner  reservoir  is  made 
use  of  for  this  purpose,  if  sufficient  brine  is  not  left  in  the  beds.  The  supply  canals,  ridges  and  pathways  are  also  repaired.  The 
above  panwork  is  generally  commenced  when  symptoms  of  slight  spontaneous  formations  of  salt  are  seen  in  the  beds  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  wind,  after  the  rains.  Thus  the  first  season  or  Purattasi  Pani  commences  after  the  drizzlings  of  Auni  have  ceased, 
and  continues  till  Thulam  next.  The  second  season  or  Thai  Pani  begins  after  the  Tlmlavarsham  has  closed,  i.  e.,  about  the  middle 
of  Kartikai  if  the  weather  be  not  frowning  or  later  on,  and  lasts  till  Idavapathi  sets  in,  or  to  the  end  of  the  year  if  the  weather  be 
favourable.  After  the  repairs,  the  pans  will  be  allowed  for  about  two  days  to  dry.  They  are  then  irrigated  with  5  or  6  inches  of 
trinefrom  the  inner  reservoir,  or  brine  pits,  if  there  are  any,  whichever  is  of  higher  density,  or  from  other  beds,  if  they  are  irri- 
gated beforehand,  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  condensation.  When  the  pans  are  thus  irrigated,  it  takes  from  7  to  12  days  for  scrap- 
ing salt  and  the  salt  thus  scraped,  when  the  mother  liquor  marks  about  30  °  Beanme,  is  half  or  one  maund  per  bed.  The  beds  are 
again  irrigated  with  a  fresh  charge  of  brine  and  the  same  process  repeated.  The  yield  in  succeeding  scrapings,  though  slightly 
better  than  the  first  gathering  on  account  of  the  reservoir  brine  having  attained  a  higher  degree  of  density,  never  goes  beyond 
tliree  maunds  per  bed,  which  as  well  as  the  poor  result  of  all  the  pans  in  general,  are  due  to  the  low  density  of  the  reservoir 
brine  with  which  they  are  irrigated,  which  is  5  or  6"  Beanme.  The  above  is  the  Single  Irrigation  system  in  vogue  in  our  UilamS- 
Evaporation  is  quickest  and  is  most  effective  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Purattasi  season.  Salt  manufactured  in  this  Pani  is 
generally  pure,  white  and  of  large  crystals,  while  in  the  Thai  Pani  the  crystals  are  small,  owing  to  the  coolness  of  the  beds 
caused  chiefly  by  the  heavy  showers  of  Thulam  and  by  the  injury  done  by  the  dew.  This  evil  can  be  warded  off  to  a  great  ex- 
^nt,  if  ring  canals   round  the  pans  are  provided  to  drain  oif  rain  water. 

The  Ullams  being  worked  under  the  monopoly  system,  the  expenses  of  the  manufacture  are  borne  by  the  manufacturers 
themselves,  but  the  State  carries  out  all  the  public  works  necessary  for  the  general  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  pans. 

The  maximum  produce  from  these  three  factories  under  the  present  circumstances  of  brine  supply  comes  up  to  three  lakhs 
>f  maunds  under  favourable  season. 

With  a  permanent  supply  of  strong  brine  and  by  extension  of  the  area  of  manufacture  for  which  there  is  ample  scope,  I 
liave  no  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  entire  demand  for  salt  in  the  State,  can  be  adequately  met."  The 
above  account  was  kindly  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  Rama  Row,  Salt  Peishcar.]  i 
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244.  The  next  three  Orders  are  comparatively  insignificant  and  may  be  dealt 
Order  VIII.  T^*^  together.     Order    VIII  relates  to  the  supply  of   i*aka.  245 

i.ig-iit,  roragre,  die.  ^^S^^  and  forage,  in  which  are  engaged  9,774  persons. 

**'"'*^''irder  x^***"^*'        ^^.*^™1«  fo''  lighting  are  dealt  in  by  605  persons. 

Vehicles'' and  Vessels.       ^^^^^  '^^  dealers  in  fuel  and  forage  amount  to  9,169. 

The  number  under  the  former  head  is  too  small  and  is 
diie  to  oil  pressers  and  sellers  having  been  taken  out  of  this  category  and  placed  un- 
der Order  VII.  This  further  explains  the  present  decrease  under  lighting  from  the 
figure  17,829  returned  for  1891.  Oils,  whether  for  culinary  and  bathing  purposes 
or  for  lighting,  are  usually  sold  by  the  same  person,  and  hence  the  difficulty  to  distin- 
guish between  the  dealers  in  the  different  kinds.  In  the  occupations  relating  to 
this  Order,  female  workers  are  njore  numerous  than  the  males,  as  the  materials  are 
largely  and  more  conveniently  retailed  by  them. 

Order  IX  refers  to  building  in  which  28,723  persons  are  employed,  amounting 
to  one  in  every  one  hundred  of  the  population.  Of  these,  1.3,275  persons  live 
by  supplying  materials,  while  15,448  by  erecting  buildings  out  of  them.  The 
general  improvement  that  is  taking  place  in  the  matter  of  accommodation  is 
seen  in  the  figures  returned.  In  1891,  only  9,822  persons  were  recorded  under 
this  Order;  now  the  number  has  trebled.  Brick  and  mortar  are  evidently  re- 
placing mud,  270  persons  being  returned  as  connected  with  brick  and  tile  facto- 
ries against  none  at  the  previous  Census.  The  brick  and  tile  makers  and  sellers 
have  increased  from  56  to  5,544,  of  whom  4,594  are  of  the  foriper  class.  Lime 
and  chunam  burners  and  sellers  have  more  than  trebled  themselves  and  number 
4,054  at  present.  Thatch  makers  and  dealers  show  a  large  increase,  from  174 
to  3,407.  Masons,  builders,  and  stone  workers,  &c.,  have  advanced  from  8,165  to 
15,413. 

Order  X  is  a  very  small  one,  938  persons  being  employed  in  making  and  vend- 
ing vehicles  and  vessels  as  against  751  in  1891.  The  most  important  occupation 
under  this  head  is  the  making  and  selling  of  canoes  or  boats  which  engage  880 
persons — 296  being  builders,  and  the  rest  sellers. 

245.  Order  XI  comprises  a  number  of  miscellaneous  occupations  under  many 

of  which  none  are  returned.    3,582  persons  in  all  are 
Order^I.^Supplementary    ^lone   supported   by   these  avocations,   of  whom   the 

actual  workers  are  only  slightly  above  one-third.  The 
total  strength,  however,  has  increased  since  1891  by  1,272  or  55  per  cent.  The 
first  sub-order  relates  to  paper  in  the  making  of  which  none  are  employed,  and  in 
whose  sale  very  few  men  are  exclusively  engaged,  as  almost  every  bazaar  deals  in  it 
along  with  other  sundries.  The  Travancore  forests  yield  some  of  the  finest  fibres  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  and  an  attempt  was  made  during  the  decade  preceding  the 
last  to  start  a  manufactory  under  the  auspices  of  Government.  After  a  few  years, 
however,  it  collapsed  and  the  note  appended  at  foot  gives  the  history  of  its  short- 
lived existence.*  Paper  making  is  one  of  the  best  industries  for  which  the  country 
is  fitted  and,  if  conducted  successfully,  could  give  sustenance  to  thousands  of  people, 
meet  more  than  local  requirements  and  divert  into  its  channel  and  conserve  in  the 

"  The  id^a  of  starting  a  paper  Mill  in  Travancore  appears  to  tiave  first  occurred  to  Government  in  1S83.  When  the  then 
Dewan,  Mr.  Ramaiengar,  got  into  correspondence  with  Mr.  Routledge,  a  paper  Mill  expert,  who  was  at  that  time  being  con- 
sulted by  the  Government  of  India  as  to  the  possibility  of  utilising  the  Burmah  Bamboo  forests  for  paper  making,  a  collection 
of  Travancore  fibres,  over  70  varieties,  was  made  and  sent  by  Mr.  Cameron,  at  the  Dewan's  request,  to  Mr.  Routledge  for  ex- 
amination and  report.  In  the  chemical  analysis.  Eta,  or  Besha  Tmvancorica,  gave  the  best  result  while  it  was  also  favoured 
in  the  matter  of  cheap  production.  Many  of  the  other  fibres  proved  to  be  suitable  raw  products  but  the  difficulties  and  cost  of 
productioji  were  too  great.to  give  promise  of  their  being  profitably  worked.  Later  on,  the  Dewan  suggested  to  Mr.  Cameron 
to, start  a  Mill,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
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land  itself  ft  portion  o£  the  money  that  is  now  freely  allowed  to  flow  out,  to-  the 


PAB,A-.  24c6i  irrvpoverishment  of  its  in^igenotis  inhabitants.  There  would  then  be  at  least 
one  tiseful  and  necessafy  commodity — the  demand  for  which  ia  steadily  increasing, 
for  whose  supplj'-  tlie  country  eould  depend  on-  itself. 

The  only  other  oceupations  that  need  be  noticed  are  those  connected-  with 
books  and  prints  and  with  bangles,  necklaces,  &c,  which  together  employ  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  number  returned  under  this  Order.  The  number  of  persons 
— 1,592 — who  earn  their  livelihood  in  printing  presses  and  in  the  binding  and  selling 
of  books,  has  increased  five-fold  since  1891.  Of  the  1,298  persons  shown  under 
bangles,  necklaces,  &c.,  1,143  live  by  making  and  selling  flower-garlands;. 

246.     Kext  to  Order  VII  (Food,  Drink,  &c.).  Order  XII  is  the  most  numerous- 
ly represented-  and  comprises  6  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
Order  XII.  Textile  fabrics    j^^-^^^     j^^  ^^^^^  Workers  (115,316)  are  nearly  twice 
and  Dress<  ^       /  \      n^ 

as  numerous  as  the  dependents  (61,706).   The  former 

have  quadrupled  since  1881  and  with  their  dependents  have  more  than  doubled 
during  the  last  decade.  The  inclusion  of  new  items  to  some  extent  and  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  total  population  have  probably  contributed  to  this  result.  Taking  the 
sexes  of  the  actual  workers,  we  see  that  females  are  more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
as  numerous  as  the  males  and  stand  in  the  ratio  of  1,634  to  1,000. 

This  Order  is  divided  into  5  sub-orders  under  two  of  which — wool  and.  silk — 
none  are- recorded.  The  Patnul  (silk-weaving)  caste  of  South  Travancore  retain 
their  hereditary  name  and  ha^'ing  migrated  to  a  country  where  silk  cannot  be  had 
have  evidently  taken  to  weaving  cotton  cloths.  These  are  usually  of  a  superior  kiud 
fringed  with  gold  and  often  fetch  good  prices.  The  other  sub-orders  relate  to  cotton, 
coir  and  dress. 

(40).  Cotton. — The  total  number  of  persons  subsisting  by  occupations  in  con- 
nection with  cotton  is  28,807  against  36,692  in  1891.     Of  these  27,456  are  re- 

2.  the  mattef  appears  to  have  dropped  for  some  years  until  a  new  Maharajah,  full  of  liberal  ideas  and  keenly  anxious 
about  developing  the  material  resources  of  his  country  came  to  the  throne,  -when  Dewan  Mr.  Rama  Ro-w  revived  the  'question 
of  a  paper  Mill  and  again  asked  Mr.  Cameron  to  establish  one,  at  the  same  time  offeting  financial  assistance  from  Government. 
The  latter  being  in  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  Government  consulted  Mr,  Darragh,  who  thought  very 
highly  of  the  project,  and  offered  to  assist  in  raising  the  capital,  Government  guaranteeing  the  interest.  Another  enthusiastic 
supporter  of,  and  believer  in,  the  scheme  was  the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Jacob.  After  consultation  with  Government,  the  various 
officials  and  others  likely  to  be  interested,  and  taking  the  best  expert  advice  obtainable,  a  company  was  formed  with  Messrs 
Darragh,  Davey,  Rama  Iyer,  Rhode  and  Cameron  as  Directors  and  Messrs.  Darragh  and  Cameron  as  Managers.  Poonaloor 
was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  site,  and  the  estimated  capital  raised.  Machinery  was  ordered  and  an  experienced  Engineer  and 
paper  maker,  Mr.  Lucas,  engaged  to  erect  the  Mill.  Everything  went  satisfactorily  for  the  first  year;  then  difBculties  began  to  ap- 
pear, especially  with  the  Dam  and  Head  works.  What  with  floods,  and  other  troubles  incidental  to  such  wotks,  the  construc- 
tion took  three  seasons  instead  of  one  and  the  cost  ran  up  to  three  or  four  times  the  original  estimate.  Other  works  exceeded 
estimates  so  that  even  with  the  liberal  aid  Government  gave,  the  Mill  began  work  under  such  financial  dlfiiculties  as  to 
seriously  affect  its  efiSciency  and  power  to  manufactinre  to  the  best  advantage. 

3.  Unfortunately  too,  just  as  the  Mill  was  ready  to  start  work,  Mr.  Lucas  got  fever  and  had  to  leave  India.  The  new  Mill 
Manager,  engaged  to  take  his  place  had  no  experience  of  the  country.  He  was,  moreover,  without  the  technical  knowledge  re- 
quired to  make  the  best  ef  a  new  material.  In  his  way  he  Was  an  excellent  paper  maker  and  had  he  had  to  deal  with  the  mater- 
ials in  use  in  English  Mills  would  no  doubt  have  done  well.  The  class  of  men  really  required  to  deal  with  a  new  material  on 
a  scientific  basis  would  have  required  three  te  four  times  the  salary  a  Mill  of  this  size  is  usually  expected  to  pay  and  ths  Directors 
shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  engaging  such  a  man,  hoping  always  that  experience  would,  with  the  manager  they  had,  in- 
time  make  up  for  the  lack  of  technical  skill.  As  it  happened  he  never  really  mastered  the  difficulties,  and  it  would  no  doubt 
have  been  best  had  the  right  class  of  man  been  got  at  first,  whatever  the  cost.  The  Mill  Manager  persisted  in  trying  to  make 
a  white  paper  from  Eta,  as  the  laboratory  tests  of  Mr.  Routledge,  Messrs  Cross  &  Bevan  and  other  Chemical  experts  had  shown 
that  this  couldibe  done  at  a  paying  price,  but  the  only  result  was  to  lose  money  on  every  ton  of  paper  made.  Had  the  Mill,  for  the 
first  few  years,  been  confined  to  the  making  of  brown  papers,  which  it  made  of  excellent  quality  at  a  moderate  cost  and  for  which 
tliere  was  a  great  demand  in  India,  it  would  now  most  probably  be  a  paying  commercial  industry,  but  the  ambition  to  supply 
Government  with  paper  made  in  Travancore  led,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  to  continuing  the  manufacture  of  white  papers 
long  after  it  was  seen  that,  with  the  skill  at  the  Company's  disposal,  these  could  not  be  made  to  advantage. 

4.  Under  these  depressing  influences  the  Mill  struggled  on  for  4  or  5  years  and  then  closed  its  doors.  That  the  result  mi'fht 
have  been  very  different  no  one  can  doubt.  It  had  in  its  favour  one  of  the  finest  raw  materials  in  the  world,  excellent  water 
power  and  cheap  labour,  the  principal  elemente  which  go  to  ensure  the  success  of  paper  Mills  elsewhere,  and  we  hope  they  niav 
yet  prove  Travancore  to  be  a  profitable  manufacturing  country. — Fcr  this  accotint  kindly  prepared  by  Mr,  Cameron  the  m-iler 
IS  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Rajaroma  Row,  Dewan  Peishcar,  Quilon. 
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turned  as  cotton  weavers  by  hand  and  the  rest  are  either  sellers  of  cotton  yarn  and  chap.  xiz. 
tiiread,  or  managers,  operatives,  workers,  &c.,  in  spinning  mills.  *  para.  246. 

As,  in  1891,  persons  engaged  in  hand  industries  were  classed  with  workers  in 
mnis,  detailed  comparison  is  not  possible.  Nevertheless,  the  decline  of  about  8,000 
persons  engaged  in  weaving,  &c.,  shows  that  the  home  product  is  here  as  elsewhere 
losing  ground  before  the  foreign  piece-goods.  The  paucity  of  women  -^vorkers 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hand-loom  is  falling  into  disfavour  and  is  no  longer 
profitable  to  work  with.  The  influence  of  Manchester  is  everywhere  seen  in  the  wide 
use  of  machine-made  prod  nets.  The  indigenous  Kattimundu  (a  thick  smooth  cotton 
cloth  fringed  within  a  foot  of  either  end  with  stout  cotton  threads)  and  the  Neriyathu 
(a  black  bordered  finer  fabric  of  cotton)  once  the  fashion  with  the  high  and  the  middle 
classes  and  the  luxury  of  the  low  are  now  becoming  rarities.  The  Thuvarthu  (a  scarf, 
a  yard  long  and  half  a  yard  broad)  chiefly  made  in  South  Travancore — a  kind  pecu- 
ILir  to  this  coast— may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  ruled  out  of  court  for  sometime  in  viei\-  of  its 
obvious  utility.  But  its  use  is  usually  confined  to  the  bathroom  or  the  house  and  its 
raanufactura  is  a  poor  concern.  As  it  is,  under  a  system  of  unhealthy  displacement 
where  the  native  consumer  himself  cares  more  for  fashion  and  finish  than  for  the 
interest  of  his  countrymen  or  even  durableness  of  material,  an  industry  once  self- 
sustaining  is  being  gradually  ousted  from  the  hands  of  the  local  workmen.  "The 
universal  complaint"  as  observed  in  the  1891  Eeport  "among  the  Patnuls  and  the 
Saliars  all  over  the  land  is  that  their  bread  is  taken  out  of  their  mouths  by  the 
machine-made  cloths  of  Europe."  A  decade  has  passed  by  and  probably  the  weaver 
has  reconciled  himself  and  is  settling  down  as  an  agriculturist ;  for  we  find  above 
a  hundred  weavers  by  the  hand  have  taken  to  agriculture  in  addition,  against  none 
returned  as  such  at  the  preceding  Census. 

(41).  Jute,  Hemp,  Coir,  tj-c. — This  sub-order  relates  wholly  to  the  coir  indus- 
try and  give  subsistence  to  133,047  persons  or  4"5  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Of  the 
actual  workers,  women  are  twice  as  many  as  the  men,  standing  in  the  proportion  of 
2,383  to  1,000.  The  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  people  who  follow  this  occupation 
has  been  incredibly  vast,  the  total  having  advanced  fourfold  since  1891.  But  as 
already  stated  it  is  not  genuine  but  only  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  increase  in  the 
total  population.     It  is,  nevertheless,  gratifying  to  note  that  such  a  large  number  is 

*  The  following  brief  account  of  the  worlcing  of  the  Darragh  Spinning  Mills  at  Quilon  i-eceived  througli  the  kindness 
of  Hie  Mill  authorities  in  November  1901  will  be  read  with  interest: — 

"  The  Mill,  a  privately  owned  one  was  projected,  erected  and  started  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Darrigh  in  1884  and  has 
been  working  continuously  since.  Its  capacity  has  been  gradually  increased  and  extended  from  time  to  time;  when  starting  it 
contained  only  ii,H2  spindles  of  which  9,744  were  "  rings"  whereas  at  the  present  time  there  are  24,192  ring  spindles  and 
1,36s  mule  spindles,  or  a  total  of  25,560  spindles  running;  providing  work  and  tlie  means  of  livelihood  for  upv\'ards  of  750 
people,  men,  women  and  children,  besides  the  European  staff 

Tlie  bulk  of  tlie  raw  material  is  obtained  from  Bombay,  sometimes  by  craft  but  generally  by  steamer  as  that  transit  is 
quicker  and  more  certain,  but  cotton  grown  to  the  South  and  East  of  Quilon  is  often  used  as  well.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast 
Knes  as  to  which  district  is  called  upon  to  meet  the  supply,  all  depending  upon  the  requirement  at  the  given  time. 

The  power  to  drive  the  Mill  is  derived  from  an  Iiorizontal  engine  of  about  450  indicated  horse  power  and  the  steam  is 
in  generated  in  Beeley's  Fairbairns  boilers,  in  the  stocking  of  which  wood  and  cocoanut  shells  are  used  as  fuel. 

Fnel.  Tlie  item  of  fuel  in  the  expenditure  is  a  large  one  and,  apart  from  the  expense,  on  occasions  the  Mill  suffers  great 
inconvenience  owing  to  the  dearth  of  supplies  as  is  the  case  at  present.  To  guard  against  this,  large  holdings  of  stecks  are 
necessary  and  liad  it  not  been  for  them  the  Mill  would  have  been  brought  to  a  stand  within  the  past  month  owing  to  the 
diificultici)  of  obtaining  fuel.  We  nny  say  that  the  prices  of  wood  for  this  purpose  have  risen  30  per  cent,  and  sliells  are 
«tow  Ss  per  cent,    above    the    prices  formerly    ruling. 

The  out-put  of  Yarn.  The  counts  spun  vary  from  4s.  to  30s.  and  as  the  counts  vary  in  fineness  so  does  the  out  turn  in  quanti- 
ty. The  counts  .spun  on  an  average  are  about  from  i8s.  to  19s.  The  yarn  is  pressed  into  bundles  and  bales  and  despatshed 
toy  backwater  to  the  respective  markets.  Occasionally  it  is  forwarded  by  bandy,  but  this  is  a  slow  and  expensive  despatch. 
TUc  markets  extend  from  Bombay  on  the  west  around  the  coasts  of  India  to  Rangoon  and  also  to  Penang,  Hongltong  and 
fBuinfhai.  In  value,  as  in  quantity,  all  is  dependent  upon  the  fineness  of  the  twists  but  we  may  say  its  equivalent  in  rupees  is 
about  6s,ooo/-per  month  or  say  Rs.  780,000  annually. 

Tlie  capacity  of  tlie  Mill  is  sufficient  to  supply  all  wants  of  the  State  except  in  the  finest  counts  and  that  it  more  than 
does  so  may  be  inferred  from  our  going  so  far  afield  as  China  to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  our  outturn.  Were  tlie  demand  mucli 
gfceater  we  could  comfortably  meet  it  and  without  any  great  efifort." 
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CKAP.  XII.  engaged  in  this  important  occupation.  The  increasing  cultivation  of  the  cocoanut, 
PARA.  247.  lY^Q  j.jjj.g  facilities  of  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  backwaters  and  the  easy  availability 
of  cheap  labour  are  a  whip  and  an  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  coir  industry. 
And  if  native  capital  and  organised  skill  would  apply  themselves  with  requisite 
vigour,  Travancore  could  be  made  the  home  of  an  undertaking  whose  varied  products 
may  not  be  unwelcome  even  in  the  markets  of  far-off  countries. 

(42).  Dress. — -Workers  and  dealers  in  articles  of  attire  amount  to  15,168  in- 
cluding dependents,  of  whom  5,419  live  by  tailoring  and  9,637  by  selling  piece 
goods.  The  former  has  slightly  decreased  and  the  latter  has  increased  more  than 
three  times  since  1891. 

247.  51,3.84  persons  or  1"7  per  cent,  of  the  population   live  by  working  and 

dealing  in   metals  and   precious  stones.      The  iron 

Order  XIII.  workers  are  the  mosc  numerous    (22,908)   and  are 

stones.  followed  by  the  gold  and  silver  smiths  (20,657)   and 

by  the  workers  in  brass  and  copper  (5,125).  Workers 
in  zinc  and  tin  with  sellers  of  these  goods  number  403.  The  last  class  have  in- 
creased five  times  and  though  small  is  noticeable  here  in  view  of  the  value 
tin  is  now  acquiring  in  domestic  economy.  Mr.  Baines  vividly  pursues  the 
uses  to  which  tin  is  being  put  to  and  traces  with  interest  the  evolution  of 
this  little  industry.  "Tin-working  is  an  important  town  industry,  though  but 
sparsely  represented  here.  Some  of  the  workers  in  this  metal  are  to  be  traced  into 
the  heading  o£  Lampmakers,  for,  since  the  introduction  of  mineral  oil,  the  tall  and 
graceful  brass  lamp  has  given  place  to  the  cheap  tin  product  of  the  local  bazar. 
The  cans,  too,  in  which  this  oil  is  brought  into  India  are  much  appreciated  by  the 
people,  owing  to  the  varied  uses  to  which  they  can  be  put  after  a  little  manipula- 
tion by  the  tinman.  For  instance,  probably  half  the  watering-pots  in  the  country 
consist  of  one  of  these  cans,  stiffened  with  a  rough  wooden  bar  or  two,  and  adorned 
with  a  rope  or  wire  handle.  The  supplies  of  vegetable  oil  and  even  of  clarified 
butter,  or  ghi,  that  have  to  be  sent  from  the  market  town  to  the  city,  are  put  into 
the  dead  shells  of  their  rival.  In  architecture,  too,  the  can  has  introduced  a  new  fea- 
ture, surpassing  even  the  corrugated  iron  plate  in  unsightliness,  for  it  is  flattened 
out  for  roofing,  made  into  spouts,  or  arranged  along  the  pediment." 

248.  Order  XIV  returns  2  kinds  of  occupations  with  8,349  persons  entered 

against  them  of  whom  the  makers  of  pottery  are  in  a 
Order  XIV.  majority,  6,394,  the  sellers  numbering  1,844.     Both 

stoneware.  these  classes  have   increased  by  one  half  since  1891. 

Ill  persons  live  by  selling  glass  and  china  ware. 

249.  Order  XV  comes  third  in  point  of  numerical  importance  next  after 

Orders  VII  and  XII  which  refer  to  food  and  dress. 
Order  XV.  84,489  persons   including  dependents  (2-9  percent.) 

Xirooa,  Cane  and  >  r  or  \  t  / 

iieaves.  ^re  returned  as  workers  and  dealers  in  wood,  cane  and 

leaves,  &c.  Since  the  last  Census,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  29,687  persons  or  54"2  per  cent.  Wood  is  a  most  useful  and  important  com- 
modity and  enters  more  largely  into  the  construction  of  houses  here  than  elsewhere. 
The  partition  walls  inside  houses  are  frequently  of  wood  and  granaries  are  always 
built  of  it.  The  Travancore  forests  produce  a  variety  of  timber  of  which  some  are 
of  a  superior  kind.  The.  workers  in  wood  or  carpenters  aggregate  44,568  including 
dependents  and  the  dealers  in  timber  and  bamboo,  1,442  against  39,534  and  693  in 
1891.  The  bamboo  too  is  largely  used  as  rafters  and  reapers,  for  making  baskets,  for 
I^ropelling  boats,  &c.  The  makers  and  sellers  of  bamboo  articles  (mats,  baskets,  &c-) 
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amount   to  24,929  and  have  increased  nearly  three    times    within    the  last  ten  ckap.  xxx. 
years.     Women  are  largely  employed  in  this  occupation  being  twice  as  numerous  para.  251. 
as  the  males.  Bamboo  mats  for  flooring  and  thatties  (partition  walls)  and  latterly 
.bamboo  furniture  are  in  considerable  requisition. 

250.  The  next  two  Orders  may  be  dealt  with  together.  Order  XVI  in  the  oc- 

cupations of  which  1,028  persons  earn  their  sub- 
-Order  xvz.  Dru^sj  Dyes)  &.C.  sistence  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  collectors  and  sellers 
Order  xvxz  Xieather  &.  Horn,  of  wax,  honey  and  other  forest  produce  of  whom  there 

are  540  and  to  the  collectors  and  sellers  of  medicinal 
herbs,  351.  Only  39  persons  appear  to  have  been  returned  under  the  former  head 
at  the  preceding  Census.  Workers  in  leather  are  grouped  under  the  next  Order 
XVII  and  amount  to  999  against  545,  who  are  divided  between  the  makers  of  shoes 
^nd  boots  (411)  and  the  sellers  of  hides,  bones,  &c.,  (585). 

Class  E.  Commerce,  Transport  and  Storage. 

251.  This  Class  deals  with  the  commercials-with  the  banker,  the  merchant 

and  the  trader.  105,835  persons  are  engaged  in  "Com- 

ciass  xi.  merce,  Transport  and  Storage,"  or  thirty  six  in  every 

Commerce,  Transport  and  '  f  °.'  -^        . 

Storage.  one  thousand  of  the  population.     The  earnmg  mem- 

bers are  39,701  strong  (37-5  per  cent,  of  the  total)  of 
whom  women  are  barely  one-eighth  (5,391). 

At  the  1881  Census,  the  actual  workers  were  recorded  as  amounting  to  94,951 
— males  63,432  and  females  31 ,519.  It  was  observed  in  the  Eeport  on  that  Census 
that  the  results  thus  shown  included  those  of  trade  in  general,  were  broader  than  what 
was  meant  to  be  comprised  under  the  term  'traders'  and  covered  consequently  several 
other  groups  of  occupations  belonging  to  another  Class,  the  Industrial  (D).  * 
That  a  stricter  classification  was  followed  at  the  next  succeeding  Census  is  seen 
from  the  apparent  decrease  of  11,492  persons-from  63,432  to  51,940-in  the  number 
of  working  males  returned.  The  results  of  this  Census  show  a  further  decline  of 
17,630  due  obviously  to  the  same  cause. 

Taking  the  actual  workers  of  both  sexes  with  their  dependents,  for  the  total 
of  whom  alone  were  figures  compiled  at  the  previous  Census  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  the  present  enumeration,  a  decrease  of  58,132  persons  is  noticed.  The 
strength  of  the  Orders  included  in  this  Class  stands  thus  represented : — 

Total. KuKBER  Eeturned. 

, ^ , 

1891.  1901. 

Commerce 153,481  78,140 

Transport  and  Storage  ..         ..  10,486  27,695 

Total.    ...         163,967  105,835 

Thus  while  those  engaged  in  transport  and  storage  have  increased  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times,  the  commercial  or  the  actually  exchanging  element  has  decreased 
by  nearly  one-half,  the  decrease  being  wholly  confined  to  the  sub-order  'General 
merchandise'.  The  decline  is,  as  just  explained  in  respect  of  the  variation  between 
1881  and  1891  in  the  number  of  actual  male  workers,  traceable  to  the  strict  system 
of  grouping  being  continued  at  this  Census.  Occupations  which  on  examination 
were  seen  to  belong  to  any  one  of  the  specific  heads  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of 
classification  were  removed  from  the  general  head  and  brought  under  the  appro- 
priate special  groups. 

*•■=     Vide  Page  245,  Census  Report  for  1881. 
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CHA,P.  XII.  The  Talukwar  distribution  of  the  Commercial  class  naturally  shows  that  Taluks 

PA.B.A..  252.  ill  the  littoral  and  sub-littoral  tracts  are  generally  more  commercial  than  those  in 
the  mountainous  and  sub-montane  areas.  Ambalapuzha  exhibits  the  largest  percent- 
age (5-6)  and  Kunnattur,  the  lowest  (-3).  The  former  is  followed  by  Parur  (4-1) 
and  Quilon  (3"8),  while  the  latter  is  preceded  by  Kottarakara  (.I'l)-  Ii^  the  Western 
Natural  division,  the  mercantile  and  trading  activities  are  thus  greater  than  in  the 
Eastern — 3" 3  per  cent,  of  its  total  population  being  commercial  against  1'8  per  cent. 

252.  The  first  Order  'Commerce'  supports  78,140  persons — about  three-fourths 

of  the  total  of  the  Class  or  26  in  1,000  of  the  popula- 
Order  XVXII.  ,.    ,      o  ^n    i  c.^  f>or,  ^^ 

Commerce.  tion  of  the  State.  Of  these  27,838  persons  are  actually 

engaged  in  doing  one  or  other   of  the   occupations 
grouped  in  this  Order. 

(54).  Money  and  Securities. — First  among  the  occupations  connected  with 
commerce  stands  dealing  in  money  and  securities.  Of  the  total  of  8,178  persons 
returned  as  subsisting  by  this  occupation,  8,048  are  bankers  and  money-lenders. 
Tlie  relatively  high  proportion  of  women  workers  in  this  sub-order  (51  per  cent.)  is 
noticeable,  though  their  actual  number  is  small,  795. 

(56).  Dealing  unspecified. — Passing  by  sub-order  (55)  'General  Merchan- 
dise' where  the  small  number  returned  has  already  been  explained,  we  come  to  un- 
sjjecified  dealing  in  which  are  engaged  65,500  persons,  of  whom  all  but  1,147 
are  dealers  in  miscellaneous  articles  in  constant  demand  by  the  people.  Of  the 
total  population  supported  by  Commerce,  this  sub-order  absorbs  as  much  as  84 
per  cent. 

(57).  Middlemen.,  brokers  and  agents. — These  number  4:,S22,  of  whom  65 
are  contractors  for  labour;  120,  farmers  of  liquor;  245,  brokers  and  agents; 
1,174,  clerks  employed  by  middlemen;  and  2,718,  contractors  otherwise  unspeci- 
fied. The  proportion  of  women  workers  is  naturally  very  low  in  these  occupa- 
tions, only  11  being  returned  in  all. 

253.  Transport  and  storage  feed  27,695  persons,  of  whom  27,061  are  engaged 

in  the  former  occupation  and  only  634  in  the  latter.  As 
Transport^and  storag-e.     water  is  the  chief  means  of  communication  over  a  good 

portion  o£  the  country,  the  conveyors  of  persons  and 
goods  over  this  element  are  the  most  numerous — 15,622.  Transport  by  land  gives 
employment  to  7,857  persons  and  messages,  to  2,408.  Of  the  latter,  1,637  persons 
ai'e  given  sustenance  by  His  Highness'  Anchal  service  and  637  by  the  British 
Post  Offices.  Weighmen  and  measurers  amount  to  280,  the  remaining  354  persons 
being  made  up  of  owners,  managers  and  other  subordinates  in  warehouses. 

The  large  increase  under  this  Order  since  the  last  Census  has  been  noted  al- 
ready and  relates  chiefly  to  persons  engaged  in  transporting  goods  and  men  by  land 
and  water. 

Class  F.  Professions. 

254.  The  learned  and  artistic  professions  and  sports  are  grouped  under  Class  F. 

These  cover   (1)  Religion,  (2)  Education,   (3)Litera- 

Profellions.  ^ure,    (4)  Law,    (5)  Medicine,    (6)  Engineering   and 

Survey,  (7)  Natural    Science,  (8)   Pictorial  Art  and 

Sculpture,  (9)  Music,  Acting,  &c,  (10  j  Sport,  and  (11)  Games  and  Exhibitions.  All 

these  professions  absorb  76,133  persons  or  2-6  percent,  of  the  entire  population  of 
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the  State.     Of  these  a  little  above  a  third,  26,970  are  actual  workers  and  the  rest,  chap.  xxx. 
their  dependents.     The  majority  of  these  are  employes  of  Government.  para.  255 

The  1881  Census  Report  recorded  under  this  Class  24,563  persons,  as  actual 
workers,  thus  showing  at  this  Census  an  addition  of  2,407  or  10  per  cent,  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  rate  of  increase  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  advancement 
the  country  has  made  during  the  interval.  But  analysing  the  figures  of  actual  workers 
for  the  two  sexes,  it  is  seen  that  the  males  have  really  advanced,  i.  «.,  from  17,674 
to  24,319  or  by  38  per  cent,  and  the  females  have  declined  from  6,889  to  2,651,  i.  e, 
by  61  per  cent.  Enquiring  into  the  cause  of  decline  in  respect  of  women  workers, 
we  find  from  the  returns  for  the  component  occupations  that  the  figures  under 
Religion  (4,090)  and  Literature  (2,655)  made  up  almost  the  whole  total  for  females- 
The  present  female  figures  under  these  heads  are  1,750  and  4  respectively.  Under 
literature  are  now  include!  only  those  who  make  a  living  by  it,  such  as  authors, 
writers,  &c;  while  in  1881  it  probably  comprised  the  scholar  andthe  student  as  well. 
Similarly,  religion  comprised  occupations  now  excluded  from  it.  Hence  the  large 
apparent  decrease  in  women  workers,  above  noted. 

Taking  both  workers  and  dependents  together,  we  find  that  they  have  in. 
creased  since  the  last  Census,  by  73  per  cent. — from  43,968  to  76,133.  The  1891 
figures  for  some  heads  appear  to  be  small;  for  instance,  under  Education  there  were 
returned  985  persons  in  all  as  against  12,812;  under  Engineering  and  Survey,  545 
against  3,479.  The  large  increase  is  probably  also  due  to  the  advance  made  during 
the  past  decennium  by  the  State  Departments  which  employ  the  men  grouped  under 
these  heads. 

The  professional  Classes  are  arranged  under  2  Orders,  11  sub-orders  and  56 
groups. 

255.     73,726  persons  are  returned  under  Order  XX  which  takes  in  2*5  per  cent. 

of  the  total  population.  The  coast  tracts  contain  twice 

Order  XX.  as  many  as  the  interior  portions — 46,527afi:ainst27,199. 

Iiearned  and  Artistic         r>  i  •  i  ^     • 

Professions.  But  the  proportions   to  the   total  population  do  not 

seem  to  differ  greatly,  being  only  2*8  as  compared 
with  2'2.  The  Taluks  of  the  Western  division  show  a  more  even  distribution  than 
those  of  the  Eastern  where  the  professional  classes  seem  to  be  concentrated  in  a  few 
areas.  The  greatest  number  is,  of  course,  returned  by  the  Head-Quarter  Taluk, 
Trivandrum,  9,012  (Q'l  per  cent,  of  its  total  population ).  Ambalapuzha  comes  next 
with  4,463  (4*2  per  cent.)  followed  by  Tiruvalla  (3,955),  Agastisvaram  (3,490)  and 
Quilon  (3,489).  In  the  Eastern  division,  Kottayam  stands  first  with  4,046  per- 
sons (4'3  per  cent),  and  Todupuzha,  last  475  (1*5). 

(63).  Beligion. — Of  the  nine  sub-orders  comprised  under  'Learned  and  Artistic 
professions'  Religion  is  the  most  numerously  represented  (33,894).  6,735  persons 
earn  their  livelihood  as  priests,  ministers,  &c;  18,771  are  connected  with  church  and 
temple  service;   5,695  are  astrologers  and  diviners. 

{Qi^  Education. — The  next  numerically  important  item  is  'Education'  ^\hich 
supports  12,812  persons  including  dependents,  of  whom  12,359  are  teachers,  profes- 
sors and  principals  of  schools  and  colleges, 

(65).  Literature. — 3,51 7  persons  are  shown  under  this  sub-order.  Writers  and 
jOTvate  clerks  number  2,614  and  public  scribes  and  copyists,  867. 

{&&).  Law. — The  legal  profession  maintains  5,455  persons  in  all,  of  whom  there 
are,  including  dependents,  4,004  pleaders  and  vakils.  Lawyer's  clerks  number  803. 
and  petition  writers,  501. 
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CHAP.  XII.  (67).     Medicine: — This  is  a  largely  represented  occupation,  as  many  as  8,067 

PARA.  256.  persons  earning  their  livelihood  in  the  practice  of  this  profession.  Of  these,  the  ac- 
credited practitioners  amount  to  692.  Those  practising  medicine  without  diploma 
or  certificate  are  as  many  as  6,220.  Midwives  with  dependents  number  98,  and  the 
attendants  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  such  as  compounders,  &c.  ,585. 

(68).  Engineering  and  Survey. — These  two  occupations  give  subsistence 
to  3,479  persons  of  whom  the  superior  grades  count  208.  The  rest  are  distributed 
among  the  surveyers  and  overseers   (430)  and  clerks  in  the  several  offices  (2,841). 

(70).  Pictorial  Art  and  Sculpture. — Painting  is  followed  as  an  occupation  by 
919  persons  including  dependents  and  the  photographic  art  supports  66  persons. 
The  total  number  recorded  under  this  sub-order  is  1,125. 

(71).  Music,  Acting,  Sfc. — 5,360  persons  are  comprised  under  this  head,  o£ 
whom  3,548  are  players,  not  military  and  1,802  are  actors  and  singers. 

256 .  Of  the  2,407  persons  engaged  in  sport,  the  minor  performers-the  conjurors, 

fortune-tellers,  &c, — are  the  most  numerous — 2,100. 
g  ^y^     '  187  persons  are  tumblers  and  acrobats  and  the  more 

serious  occupation,  viz,  hunting  is  pursued  by  81. 

Class  G.  Unskilled  Labour,  not  Agricultural. 

257.  As  much  as  16'4:  per  cent,  of  the  population  constitutes  the  labouring' 

class  not  agricultural.     Since  1881  the  total  number 

Class  G.  q£  actual  workers  show  a  decrease  from  313,789  to 

unskilled  Xiabour^  not        a  -r 

Agricultural.  284,265.     In  1891  as  many  as  720,170  persons  were 

returned  under  this  head,  as  compared  with   484,974 

at  this  Census.    The  decreases  are  partly  due  to  the  fact  of  many  of  these  labourers 

having  been  more  correctly  returned  under  agriculture  and  partly  to  the  change  in 

the  system  of  classification. 

Class  G  is  divided  into  2  Orders,  4  sub-orders  and  10  groups.  Under  the 
first  Order,  XXII,  comes  earth-work  (7,676)  and  general  labour  (458,421),  both 
together  absorbing  15-8  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Order  XXIII  concerns  with  persons  who  follow  no  definite  occupations  of 
any  kind  and  who  earn  their  living  by  doing  any  general  work  that  may  turn  up. 
These  amount  to  18,877,  of  whom  15,231,  are  actual  workers. 

Class  H.  Means  of  Subsistence  independent  of  Occupation. 

258.  There  are  only  9,297  persons  who  do  not  engage  themselves  in  any  of  the 

occupations  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  secure 
Means  of  Subs  "tence  In-    *^^^'^  sustenance.    The  actual  increase  is  slight  during 
dependent  of  occupation,    the  last  decade.  In  1891,  there  were  8,107  persons  in- 
dependent of  occupations  which  gives  for  this  Census 
an  increase  of  1,190. 

This  Class  is  co-extensive  with  Order  XXIV  (Independent)  comprised  in 
it  and  may  be  classified  into  four  divisions  according  to  the  source  of  income. 
The  first  two  comprise  persons  who  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  private 
property  and  benevolence,  and  the  last  two,  on  public  funds.  First  in  order  come 
property  and  allowances,  the  posession  or  the  receipt  of  which  enables  68  persons  to 
maintain  themselves  independent  of  any  occupation.   Small  though  the  number 
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^,  it  is  a  slight  increase  upon  the  last  Census  when  only  44  persons  came  under  this  chap. 
category. 

iText  there  is  alms — charity  aild  endowments — which  provides  food  for  4,718 
souls.  Of  these  38  live  on  endowments  against  9  shown  at  the  1891  Census  and 
4,680)  on  charity.  It  may  be  noted  that,  judging  from  the  figures  recorded,  beggary 
appears  to  have  decreased,  though  to  a  slight  extent,  during  the  decade.  In  1891, 
mendicants  numbered  5,161  or  2  in  1,000  of  the  population.  The  actual  number 
has  now  diminished  by  about  500  and  the  proportion  on  the  total  population  stands 
at  1-5  in    1,000. 

The  third  group  consists  of  those  who  are  maintained  by  the  State  for  services 
rendered  by  them  or  their  relations.  Of  these  1,308  belong  to  the  civil  and  958  to  the 
inilitary  service,  and  the  rest  (1,144)  to  pension  unspecified.  Excluding  dependents, 
women  constitute  about  a  fourth  of  those  who  are  in  actual  receipt  of  pension. 

The  fourth  and  the  last  group  includes  persons  who  are  a  charge  on  the  finan- 
ces of  the  State — -of  inmates  of  Lunatic  asylums,  &c.,  who  number  277  and  of  prison- 
ers who  amount  to    780. 

Occupations  in  Urban  and  Rural  areas. 

259.     The  occupations  of  the  population  have  been  reviewed  as  a  whole  in  the 

preceding  paras.     Their  urban  and  rural  distributions 
coupat^ons  ^^^^^*"  **•      -^viU  now  be  examined.     This  may  be  done  in  two 

ways,  either  by  taking  the  urban  and  rural  populations 
separiately  and  distributing  them  over  the  several  occupations  followed,  or  by  taking 
the  several  occupations  separately  and  distributing  the  people  following  them  over 
the  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  first  method  is  illustrated  in  Subsidiary  Table 
XI,  and  the  second  in  Subsidiary  Table  I. 

It  is  seen  from  Table  XI  that  industrial  occupations  are  more  largely  followed 
in  urban  areas  while,  in  the  rural,  agriculture  is  the  more  generally  pursued.  In  a 
ten  thousand  of  the  total  workers  in  all  the  towns  taken  together,  3,863  persons  or 
more  than  a  third  are  engaged  in  the  'Preparation  and  Supply  of  Material  Substan- 
ces' as  compared  with  2,847  on  a  like  average  in  rural  tracts.  The  majority  of  these 
are  employed  in  connection  with  the  purveying  of  food  and  drink — 2,106  in  towns 
against  1,312  in  the  country.  Next  come  'Textile  Fabrics  and  Dress'  under  which, 
however,  the  urban  ratio  is  slightly  less  than  the  rural — 629  against  923.  In 
the  other  occupations  grouped  under  Class  D  (Preparation  and  Supply  of  material 
Substances),  the  relationship  is  reversed  in  favour  of  towns.  In  regard  to  agriculture, 
the  proportion  of  workers  amounts  to  two-fifths  in  the  country  as  against  one- 
seventh  in  the  urban  parts.  The  agricultural  element  cannot  be  considered  as  too  low 
in  towns  as  the  percentage  is  higher  than  that  under  Commerce,  Professions  or  any 
otherClassof  occupations,  excepting  G  (Unskilled  Labour).  The  towns  do  not  seem 
to  be  no,  more  than  populous  agricultural  villages  in  this  respect.  The  verdant  rice 
fields  help  to  relieve  the  prosaic  ,  character  of  municipal  scenery  in  even  the  capital 
town  as  will  be  noted  from  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Trivandrum  prefixed  to  this 
Report. 

Those  who  minister  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  well-to-do  form 
6  per  cent,  of  the  total  urban  workers  against  2  per  cent,  in  the  country.  The 
(disparity  between  the  occupations  characteristic  of  the  urban  and  rural  populations 
is  clearly  brought  out  in  respect  of  Commerce,  Professions  and  Government  service. 
There  are  in  towns  about  four  times  as  many  -workers  engaged  in  commerce  as 
thiere  are  in  the  country  (9*1  per  cent,  agaihst  2'7)  and  four  times  again,  as  many 
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CKAF.  XII.  who  follow  the  learned  and  artistic  professions (6' 5  per  cent,  against  1*8),  while  in  re- 
iPARA.  260.  gard  to  Government  service,  the  employes  are  relatively  more  than  eight  times  as 
numerous  as  those  in  the  rural  tracts  (6"6  per  cent,  against  '8).  The  difference  be- 
tween town  and  country  is  also  noticed  in  the  case  of  persons  who  subsist  without 
any  occupation,  of  whom  there  are  233  in  ten  thousand  workers  within  towns  against 
32  on  the  same  average  outside  those  limits.  In  respect  o£  non-agricultural  labourers, 
the  rural  ratio  is  higher  than  the  urban,  being  22  per  cent,  in  the  former  against  17 
in  the  latter. 

260.     Distributing  the  actual  pursuers  of  the  several  occupations  between  town 

and  country,  we  find  that,  in  a  total  of  one  hundred,  6 

''towf  rnd°countTy!"        ^''"^  "^  ^°^"«  '^^<^  ^4  in  the  country.     Those  employed 

in  Government  service  form  the  greatest  proportion 
in  urban  areas.  Out  of  a  hundred  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
administrative  functions,  33  are  in  towns  and  67  in  the  villages.  The  Independent 
Class  follows  next  with  a  percentage  of  31  against  69  in  the  country.  Of  the  Pro- 
fessionals, there  are  18  in  the  urban  areas  and  82  in  the  rural,  out  of  a  total  of  one 
hundred.  The  Preparation  and  Supply  of  Material  Substances  return  8  per  cent. 
as  urban  workers,  and  Commerce  and  Transport,  1 7  per  cent.  The  smallest  pro- 
portion of  workers  in  towns  is  returned  by  Pasture  and  Agriculture,  those  employed 
forming  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  State. 


Workers  and  Dependents. 

261.  A  special  feature  of  this  Census  has  been  the  separation  of  workers  from 

dependents.  In  1881,  figures  were  prepared  for  workers 

^^*" Tepe^7m;l!*  *°^  ^^^^^'  ^^^^  ^*  ^°^^^  ^^°*  ^®  known  how  many  in  all  in- 
cluding dependents  were  supported  by  each  occupa- 
tioa.  At  the  1891  Census,  the  total  supported  by  each  occupation  was  shown,  but 
the  number  of  workers  as  distinct  from  the  number  of  dependents  was  not  re- 
corded. At  the  present  Census,  a  separate  column  was  opened  for  'dependents' 
in  which  were  entered  particulars  for  all  persons  who  did  no  work  and  who  depended 
on  others  for  their  sustenance.  In  the  case  of  these  persons,  the  occupations  of 
the  actual  workers  on  whom  they  were  dependent  were  to  be  entered.  Women  and 
children  who  worked  at  any  occupation  of  whatever  kind,  not  being  an  amusement 
or  of  a  purely  domestic  character  such  as  cooking,  were  entered  as  actual  workers. 
In  the  final  statistics  compiled,  the  workers  have  accordingly  been  distinguished  by 
sex  from  the  dependents.  The  workers  are  the  real  mainstay  of  an  occupation  and 
their  number  is  of  importance  in  determining  its  strength  and  growth.  The  figures 
relating  to  them  have  already  been  briefly  referred  to  in  dealing  with  the  Classes, 
Orders  and  sub-orders,  but  it  is  well  to  present  them  here  separately. 

262.  Of  the  total  population,  1,272,354  or  -IB'l  per  cent,  are  returned  as  actual- 

ly working  at  some  occupation  or  other  and  1,679,803 
^*"*'?ractuaWo?kers."*^     or  56-9  per  cent,  as  depending  on  them  for   support. 

The  percentage  of  dependents  is  graatest  in  Class  A 
(Government  service)  where,  for  every  100  workers,  there  are  224  dependents.  Ex- 
cludino- Order  III  where  the  total  number  returned  is  only  16,  Order  I  (Administra- 
tion) returns  the  highest  proportion  of  dependants  in  all  the  24  Orders — 226  to  100 
workers.  jSText  comes  Order  IE  (Defence)  where  the  perce.itage  of  dependents  is 
as  much  as  208.  The  Stata  army  is  recraitei  from  the  body  of  the  people  and 
these  together  with  their  families  live  within  the  country  itself  unlike  elsewhere 
where  the  soldiers  frequently  serve  far  aw^y  from  their  hearths  and  homes.  Next 
to  Class  A  comes  Class  B  (Agriculture),  where^for  every   100  workers  there  are 
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"183  of  the .  supported.  The  landholders  and  tenants  more  than  others  have  a  large 
number  of  persons  depending  on  them.  If  the  agricultural  labourers  are  taken  into  para.  265, 
•consideration,  nearly  two-thirds  are  found  to  be  as  actual  workers.  The  Pro- 
fessional and  the  Commercial  Classes  support,  relatively  to  the  strength  of  workers, 
the  next  largest  contingents  of  dependents — 182  and  167  respectively  for  100 
workers.  The  dependents  perceptibly  diminish  and  the  number  of  workers  rises 
when  Ave  come  to  Class  D,  as  evidently  women  as  well  as  young  persons  generally 
take  part  in  the  preparation  and  supply  of  material  substances.  The  low  percentage 
of  dependents  is  specially  noticeable  in  Orders  VIII  (Light,  Forage,  &c.),  and 
XII  (Textile  Fabrics  and  Dress).  In  the  other  Classes  the  dependents  are  fewest 
relatively  to  those  actually  engaged  in  the  occupations  concerned. 

263.     The  relation  between  workers  and  dependents  may  also  be   viewed  in 

another  aspect,  namely,  the  proportion,  in  a  total  of  100, 

Proportion  of  workers  and  of  the  population  returned  as  subsisting;  by  any  parti- 
dependents  in  total  ..  .  oy./!^ 
supported.                 cular  occupation.  The  ratios  of  dependents  are  again 

highest  in  Classes  A,  B  andF  which  are  followed  by  Class 

E,  and  lowest  in  occupations  which  are  indefinite  or  where  the  means  of  subsistence 

is  independent  of  any  actual  work.     The  same  features  noted  in  the  previous  para 

are  found  here  too  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  gone  into 

in  detail. 

Occupations  of  Females. 

264:.     As  the  actual  workers  have  been  separated  from  the  dependents  and 

shown  by  sex,  we  are  able  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  occu- 
Occupations  of  females,  ^  i  •  i    i>         n  .i     ■         i    ■  mi 

pations  by  which  remaies  earn  their  subsistence,     ihe 

instructions  in  regard  to  them  were  that  they  were  to  be  entered  as  workers  when 
engaged  in  any  occupation  of  whatever  kind,  not  being  an  amusement  or  of  a  purely 
domestic  character  such  as  cooking,  &c,  whether  they  earned  wages  or  not.  Sub- 
sidiary Table  VII  embodies  the  statistics  regarding  female  occupations  by  Orders  and 
Subsidiary  Table  VIII  shows  the  same  by  sub-orders.  Orders  VIII  (Light,  Forage, 
&c.),  XII  (Textile  Fabrics  and  Dress)  and  XXIII  (Indefinite  occupations)  return  an 
excess  of  female  workers,  the  ratios  per  100  males  being  171,163,  and  122  res- 
pectively. Under  Order  VIII,  women  employed  in  the  purveying  of  grass,  firewood 
&c,  number  3,723  against  2,048  males,  or  182  to  100  males.  Order  XII  shows  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  total  engaged  in  connection  with  the  coir  and  rope- 
making  industry  are  females  who  stand  to  the  male  workers  in  the  proportion  of  238 
to  100.  Again  in  Order  XXIII,  there  are,  for  every  one  hundred  males,  122  females 
who  follow  no  definite  occupations.  The  other  chief  occupations  which  are  almost 
exclusively  pursued  by  women  are  (1)  rice -pounding  and  husking,  (2)  grain  and 
pulse  dealing,  (3)  selling  sweetmeats,  fruits,  vegetables  and  fried  grains,  (4)  pre- 
paring and  selling  ghee,  (5)  making  and  selling  of  jaggery  and  molasses,  (6)  fish- 
curing  and  selling,  (7)  making  and  selHng  of  baskets,  brooms,  &c,  and  (8)  thatch- 
making.  In  personal  and  domestic  services  also,  females  are  in  excess,  being- 
engaged  as  cooks,  in-door  servants,  &c.  Women  workers  are  fewest  in  occupations 
which  involve  great  bodily  laboiu-,  as  in  the  transport  and  storage  of  goods  and 
other  materials,  or  nicety  of  skill,  as  in  the  working  in  metals  and  precious  stones,  &c. 

Occupations  of  Selected  Castes. 
265.     Another  feature  of  this  Census  has  been  the  tabulation  and  compilatioa 

of  occupational  statistics  by  castes,  tribes  and  ^t^ces. 

Occupations  of  ^jj  ^j^g  castes,  however,  recorded  in  Table  XIII  have 

selected  castes.  '  '  i        •      i 

not,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  taken  m,  but  cany  sucli 

as  are  of  any  special  interest  or  importance.     The  information  compil§cl  is  em- 
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ca.HP.  xzx.  bodied  in  Imperial  Table  XVI  and  relates  to  26  selected  castes,  tribes  and  races. 
PA.xtA..  266.   These  statistics  reduced  to  proportions  and  thus  rendered  more  intelligible  are 

shown  in  Subsidiary  Table  X.    It  may  be  noted  that  the  figures  refer  only  to  the- 

principal  occupations  o£  the  actual  workers  in  each  caste. 

The  Tables  show  that  the  Ampattan  (barber)  has  least  deviated  from  his- 
hereditary  calling  and  that  the  traditional  occupation  of  the  fortune-teller,  the 
Kuravan,  and  of  the  sorcerer,  the  Velan,  are  fast  going  into  disuse.  In  regard  to 
agriculture  it  is  noticed  that,  while  castes  whose  immemorial  occupation  is  taken 
as  cultivation  are  entering  upon  other  means  of  earning  their  livelihood,  others  from 
outside  are  settling  down  as  agriculturists.  Among  the  non- Hindu  communities,  the 
native  Musalmans  and  Christians  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  the  preparation  ana 
supply  of  material  substances,  in  trade,  &c. 

Subsidiary  Occupations. 

266.  The  secondary  means  of  subsistence  of  the  people  have  also  been  record- 

ed at  this  Census  in  a  separate  column  opened  for  the 
suTsidiary  "occulltfoSf.  Purpose  in  the  Enumerator's  Schedule.  The  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject  ran  as  follows: — "If  a  person 
says  he  has  more  than  one  occupation  or  means  of  subsistence  he  should  be  asked 
which  is  the  most  important  occupation,  i,  e.,  that  on  which  he  spends  the  most 
time  and  which  yields  the  greatest  income.  Details  regarding  this  should  be  entered 
in  column  9  and  details  regarding  the  one  next  in  importance  in  column  10.  On 
no  account  should  more  than  one  occupation  or  means  of  subsistence  be  entered 
either  in  column  9  or  10." 

The  subsidiary  occupations  thus  recorded  have  been  compiled  and  embodied 
in  Tables  XV  and  XVA.  Those  whose  principal  occupation  is  not  agriculture  but 
who  have  returned  themselves  as  partial  agriculturists  are  shown  in  the  former  general 
Table,  while  those  who  pursue  other  secondary  occupations  are  entered  in  the  latter, 
whatever  their  principal  occupation  may  be.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  figures 
in  these  Tables  refer  to  actual  workers  only  and  does   not  include  dependents. 

In  1891,  combined  occupations  were  recorded  only  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
owned  or  cultivated  land  in  addition  to  another  occupation.  In  the  general  Table 
they  were  brought  under  the  respective  non-agricultural  heads,  the  latter  being  taken 
as  their  principal  occupations.  A  separate  Table  was,  however,  embodied  in  the 
Eeport  for  such  of  those  as  combined  agriculture  with  other  occupations. 

267.  Thenumber  of  actual  workers  who  have  been  returned  as  partial  agricultur- 

ists is  6,21 3  or  79  in  a  ten  thousand  of  the  workers  Avhose 
^''w^fb  affrfouuu^er*      principal  occupation  is  non-agricultural.  Their  absolute 

and  relative  distribution  among  the  eight  main  Classes 
is  exhibited  in  the  margin.  It  is  seen  therefrom  that  the  order  of  the  Classes  differs  with 

Partial  Ageicultueists.  reference  to   the    propor- 

CiAs^j  '^MBEB  P^ecenta"^i^10^6o     ^^°^^^  ^ud  actual  figures. 

^o^^^"*^-  The    greatest    number — 

A.  Government      ..         ..         624         421  „  a^-a       •  ,  i  i 

B.  Pasture  and  Agriculture       61       1  6,0  tu — IS  returned  under 

C.  Personal  Services        ..        354        ..         ..         ..  99  n^„„„  rt     t^    j.    ■  ia  aaa 

J>.  Preparation  and  Supply  ^^^SS  U,     bUt    in  a  10,000 

E.Co^m'^tSrS'^rr    ''''°       ''  of  the  workers,  there  are 

r.ProfelionT     ::       V.      Ill      ::       ::       ::      i?  only  83  persons    who  are 

tTnSndenfoTSoeu-"      ''*      ''  partial  agriculturists.  Com- 

patio" ^3      76  paring  the  ratios  to    the 

total  )70fjfers,  the  highest,  421,  is  returned  under  Class  A. 

4-! 
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Ofthe  several  Orders,  the  figures  for  which  are  entered  in  Subsidiary  Table  CHAP.  :ssi. 


IX  (i),  'Defence' shows  the  highest  proportion — 1,133.  The  next  lower  propor- 
tions are  returned  by  'Administration'  (333)  and  by  the  'Learned  and  Artistic  pro- 
fessions,' (271).  In  twelve  Orders  or  groups  of  occupation,  the  ratios  are  above 
the  general  average,  79. 

In  Subsidiary  Table  IX  (a)  are  entered  the  secondary  occupations  of  persons 
whose  principal  means  of  subsistence  is  agriculture.  In  a  total  of  10,000  agricul- 
turists, 261  persons  pursue  some  otlier  occupation  in  addition.  Of  these,  69  are 
general  labovirers;  31  are  toddy  drawers  and  sellers;  19,  shop-keepers;  16,  money 
lenders;  14,  basket  and  mat  makers;  and   another  14,rnnp  njid  net   makers. 

268.     Combined    occupations   where   both    are    non-agricultural    have  been 

abstracted   and    compiled,    the   proportional    figures 
ccuimtiozis   ^  beingembodied  in  Subsidiary  Table  IX  (c).  The  actual 

numbers  returned  are  in  many  cases  almost  in- 
considerable. It  is  seen,  however,  that  the  secondary  means  of  livelihood  usually 
resorted  to  are  general  labour,  rope  and  net  making  or  selling,  and  petty  trading  in 
miscellaneous  articles  of  every-day  requisition. 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. — General   Distribution  hy  Occupation. 


Or  DEE    AND    SUB-ORDER. 

Persons 
supported. 

Actual 

WORKERS. 

1 

2 

3 

I.     ADMINISTRATIOlSr      ... 

43,007 

13,181 

1.  Civil  Service  of  the  Inaperial  Goveniment 

263 

61 

lA.    Service  of  the  Tabulating  State 

33,690 

10,634 

2.  Service  o£  Local  and  Municipal  Bodies  ... 

5 

2 

3.  Village  Service    ... 

9,049 

2,494 

11.     DEFENCE 

4,994 

1.619 

4.  Army  (Imperial) 

78 

78 

4A.    Armj'  (Lo3al/ 

4,916 

1.641 

III.    SERVICE  OP  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  STATES 

16 

3 

6.  Civil  Officers 

16 

3 

Total,  Class  A.  Government 

48,017 

14.803 

IV.    PROVISION  AND  CARE  OF  ANIMALS 

7,976 

4.862 

8.  Stock  breeding  and  dealing 

7,765 

4,796 

9.  Training  and  Care  of  Animals 

211 

66 

V.    AGRICULTURE 

1,392,7]  2 

490,720 

10.  Landholders  and  TenajiuS 

1,094,992 

11.  Agricultural  Labour 

16 1.,796 

96,879 

12.  Growth  of  special  products 

140,350 

63.472 

13.  Agricultural  training  and  Supervision,   and  Forests 

2,574 

795 

Total,  Class  B.  Pasture  and   Agriculture 

1,400,688 

495,682 

VL    PERSONAL,  HOUSEHOLD  AND  SANITARY  SERVICES     ... 

62,980 

36,603 

14.  Personal  and  Domestic  Services 

57,941 

33,449 

15.  Non-Domestic  Entertainment 

2,863 

1,081 

16.  Sanitation 

2,176 

1,073 

Total,  Class  C.  Personal  Services 

62,980 

36,603 

VIL     FOOD,  DRINK  AND  STIMULANTS 

397,995 

172,835 

17.  Animal  Food 

99,771 

61.617 

18.  Vegetable  Food 

121,407 

58,622 

19.  Drinks,  Condiments  and  Stimulants     ... 

176,817 

62,696 

VIIL    LIGHT,  FUEL  AND  FORAGE 

9,774 

5,991 

20.  Lighting 

606 

220 

21.  Fuel  and  Forage 

.9,169 

5.771 
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I'Ul. 


Pekcbntage  on 
Total  Population.    1 

Pehcentage  in  each 

OrDEB   and    SUB-OIlDEll   OP 

Percentage  or  actual 

WORKERS  EMPLOYED. 

Percentage  oe  De- 
penden'ts  to  actual 

WORKERS. 

/3 

n 

3  u 

J    CD 
w    fa 

o  9 

Q  m 

Persons 
supported. 

t 
Actual 
workers. 

Actual 
workers. 

Dependents. 

In  urban 
areas. 

In  rin-al 
areas. 

In  urban 
areas. 

In  rural    , 

areas. 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11          iS  3 

1-5 

■4 

30-6 

69-4 

30-8 

69-2 

2.59-9 

211-3 

19-t 

80-6 

76-5 

23-5 

479-5 

208-3 

1 

1-1 

•4 

31-6 

68-4 

36-5 

G3-.:, 

255-7 

194-4 

lA 

•  •• 

400 

60-0 

60-0 

50-0 

200-0 

100-0 

2 

■3 

•1 

27-6 

72-4 

5-4 

94-6 

317-9 

259-7 

3 

•2 

•1 

32-4 
1000 

67-6 

54-2 
100-0 

4.5-8 

160-8 

264-9 

4 

•3 

■1 

31-3 

68-7 

61-9 

48-1 

176-5 

264-9 

4A 

18-8 

81-2 

33-3 

66-7 

300-0 

500-0 

... 

18-8 

81-2 

33-3 

66-7 

300-0 

500-0 

6 

1-6 

•6 

30-8 

69-2 

33-4 

66-6 

242-3 

216-4 

A 

•3 

•2 

61-0 

390 

7-8 

92-2 

99-7 

61-0 

•3 

•2 

61-8 

38-3 

7-1 

92-9 

79-4 

60-6 

8 

.  •. 

... 

31-3 

68-7 

60-6 

39-4 

372-5 

138-6 

9 

47-2 

16-6 

35-2 

64-8 

1-9 

98-1 

192-2 

183-6 

37-1 

11-5 

31-0 

69-0 

1-9 

98-1 

231-1 

329-p; 

10 

5-2 

3-3 

62-6 

37'4 

2-8 

97-2 

94-8 

68-8 

11 

4-8 

1-8 

38-1 

61-9 

•1 

99-9 

162-8 

162-5 

12 

■1 

30-9 

691 

27-0 

73-0 

371-2 

206-2 

13 

47-4 

16-8 

36'4 

64-6 

3-0 

98-0 

188-6 

182-5 

B 

2-1 

1-2 

.56-5 

43-5 

13-1 

86-9 

91-3 

74-7 

2-0 

11 

57-7 

42-3 

11-4 

88-6 

80-9 

72-2 

14 

•1 

•  •  • 

37-8 

62-2 

36-9 

63-1 

156-9 

169-5 

15 

■1 

49-3 

60-7 

42-1 

.57-9 

121-2 

89-4 

16 

21 

1-3 

56-6 

43'5 

13-1 

86-9 

91-3 

74-7 

C 

18-5 

5-9 

4-3-4 

66-6 

9-0 

91-0 

112-2 

132-1 

3-4 

1-7 

51-6 

48-4 

9-4 

90-6 

90-6 

94-0 

17 

4-1 

2-0 

48-3 

61-7 

14-4 

8.5-6 

108-6 

106-8 

18 

6'0 

2-1 

35-5 

64'5 

3-6 

96-4 

172-5 

182-4 

19 

•3 

■2 

61-3 

38-7 

15-2 

84-8 

59-7 

63-8 

... 

,  , , 

36-4 

63'6 

400 

60-0 

196-6 

160-6 

20 

•3 

■2 

62-9 

371 

14-3 

85-7 

46-1 

61-2 

21 
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SuBSiraAPvX  Table  I. — Gentr.tl  Litribidioii  hj  Ocuupalivn — {Contliiurd. 


Obdeb  and  sub-ordek. 

P.ERSONS 

Actual 

STJPPOETED. 

■WORKERS. 

I 

2 

3 

IX.    BUILDINGS 

£8,7:3 

12,192 

22.  Building  Materials 

13,375 

6,7.50 

23.  Artificers  in  Build'.ng 

15,448 

5,443 

X.    VEHICLES  AND  VESSELS       ... 

938 

424 

25.  Carts,  Carriages,  etc 

58 

19 

26.  Ships  and  Boats 

880 

405 

XL     SUPPLEMENTAEY  BEQUIREMENTS    ... 

3,583 

1,356 

27.  Paper 

£6 

12 

28.  Books  and  Prints 

1,592 

477 

29.  Watches,  Clocks  and  Scientiiic  Instruments 

44 

17 

30.  Carving  and  Engraving 

84 

20 

31.  Toys  and  Curiosities 

44 

26 

33.  Bangles,  Necklaces,  Beads,  Sacred  Threads,  etr. 

1,298 

616 

34.  Furniture 

56 

IS 

35.  Harness 

15 

6 

36.  Tools  and  Machinery 

170 

70 

37.  Arms  and  Ammunition 

253 

100 

XII.     TEXTILE  FABKICS  AND  DRESS 

177,022 

116,316 

40.  Cotton 

28,807 

11,850 

41.  Jute,  Hemp,  Flax,  Coir,  etc. 

133,047 

97,489 

42.  Dress 

15,168 

5,977 

XIII.    METALS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES... 

51,334 

17,679 

43.  Gold,  Silver,  and  Precious  Stones 

21,402 

6,930 

44.  Brapp,  Copper  and  Bell-Metal 

6,424 

2,180 

4.">.  Tin,  Zinc,  Quicksilver  and  Lead 

403 

159 

46.  Iron  and  Steel    ... 

23,105 

8,310 

XIV.     GLASS,  EARTHEN  AND  STONEWARE 

8,349 

4,900 

47.  Glass  and  Chinaware 

111 

29 

48.  Earthen  and  Stoneware 

8,238 

4,871 

XV.    WOOD,  CANE  AND  LEAVES,  ETC. 

84,489 

38,436 

49.  Wood  and  Bamboos 

56,720 

20,193 

i.0.  Canework,  Matting  and  Leaves,  etc.    ... 

27,769 

18,243 

4r 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. — General  Vb-drihiiflon  hy  Occuiuit'.on — (G.mtinued.) 


Pi;llCT\TAOE  ON 

Total  i'di'ULATiox. 


Persons 
sappoi'ted. 


Actual 
workers. 


1-0 
■■i 


I  ■(■II 
10 


■3 

]/:» 

•it 

•4 


3-9 

•I 

■2 

•t! 


■3 
-2 


1-3 

•7 
•6 


PliRCHNTA(;E  IN    EACH 

Ohder  and  sub-obbek  op 


Aotuiil 
workers. 

(i 

Dependents. 

4-2--I 

•'i7mj 

o0'8 

40-2 

3.5-2 

<-4-8 

45-2 

:,i-H 

32-8 

07-2 

46-0 

r,  i.-o 

37-9 

021 

46-3 

.•;3'8 

30-0 

70-0 

38-8 

ti]  i 

23-8 

76-2 

59-1 

40-9 

47-5 
23-2 
33-3 
41-2 
39-5 
651 
-11:1 
73-3 
39-4 
34-2 
32-4 
33-9 
39-5 
86-0 
58-7 
20' I 
59' t. 
4rr5 
35-j 
65'7 


7<i-8 

34.-9 

."jH-it 
2ii-7 

ij.VS 

i;>7-i; 

(i;|-L 

64-0 
4i-.l 
73'9 
40-9 
ol'o 
64  4 

i:4-J 


PliRCENTAGE   OF   AOTUAf, 
WOUKERS    EMPLOYED 


In  urban 

In  lairal 

areas. 

area  s. 

8 

9 

11-0 

89-0 

9-2 

90-8 

13-2 

86-8 

309 

09-1 

84-2 

l.J-8 

28-i 

71-6 

lo-ii 

-."y-i 

91-7 
61-8 
82-1 
90-0 

lOO'O 
18-0 

100-0 

60-0 

62-9 

I.7-0 

1-0 

16-0 

1'2 

26-1 

l.-.l 

21-7 

2 1-9 

73-6 

1-2 

8-7 

96-6 


6-8 


3-4 


S-3 
38-2 
17-6 
10-0 

82-0 

49-0 
37-1 

ry-iv 

96-0 
84-0 
."8-8 
73-9 
!^I-9 
76-3 
7./1 
26-4 
9.y8 
91-3 
3-4 
91-8 
91-8 
!>.-?2 
!6-6 


Percentage  of  De- 

PENDKNIS   TO    AtTUAL 
"WORKERS. 


Ill  urba.n 

In  rural 

areas. 

areas. 

10 

11 

1.51 -Q 

133  9 

85-2 

97-8 

208-9 

180-1 

135-1 

115-0 

212-5 

166-7 

124-3 

1 14-5 

194-0 

141-7 

118-2 

100-0 

2.-S3-9 

2.33  5 

121-4 

333-3 

238-9 

l,OoC-0 

69-2 

... 

136-7 

104-6 

330-8 

o.i.i.o 

1  .^^•f1 

168-2 
148-9 
113  3 
153-8 

87-4 
173-1 
208-7 
21.17-8 
2V--3 
134-2 
232-4 

79-8 
276-0 

(;6-i 

161-0 
193-5 

89-0 


-2       I 


'^1 


lOO-O 

49-7 
141-1 

:;5-M 

llD-8 

189-1 
209-2 

188-8 

2i:7-i 

1 7.5-7 
69-5 

oOOD 
6;/4 

117-5 

180-0 
.5}-9' 


22 
23 


26 

27 
28 
29 
CO 
31 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

40 
41 
42 

43 
41 
45 
46 

47 
48 

40 

5 
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Su-uSiDiARY  TarTj!)     I. — General  Disfribution  hi/  Occupation. — [Goiiiimied.) 


Oi;L'EK  a-nd  sub-obder. 


1 


XVI.  DRUaS.  GUMS,  DYES,  ETC.  ... 

51.  (iuva,  WaXjEesin  and  similar  Forest  produce 
03.  Drugs,  Dyep.  Pigments, etc.. 

XVII.  LEATHEK 

5-3.  Leather,  Horn  and  ]3ones  etc. 

Total,  Class  D.   Preparation  and  Supply  of 
Material   Substances 

xviii.   coMArEiicd; 

~A.  Money  and  iSccurities 
•>5.  General  Mei-cliundise 
56    Dealing  nnspecifiod 

57.  Middlemen,  Brokers  and  Agents 
XIX     TEAK SPORT  AND  STORAGE 

58.  Railway 

59.  Eoad 

60.  ^\nU■y 

61.  Ale.^sages 

6^.  Stdrasre  and  V.'cis'lunK 


Total,    Class  E.  Commerce,  Transport 

Storage 


XX.     LEAIUN'IJIJ  AXD  AKTl.'^'I'KJ  PROEESSIOiVS 
6'i.  lleligion 
,6-1-.  Edacatkm 
65.   Litcratinc 
06.  Lniv  ... 
67.  Medii'iue 

6M.   Eugineeriii.L;'  and  S(ir\fy     ... 
fill.    Xaliir.'il  Scii-iM'o 
711.   Pictorial  Art,  l-^fiilphii-e  ftr. 
71.   j\iii^ic.  .\c(  iii'j;.  and   Dauciii"'. 


and 


XX!.     SPOKT 


i 


7--  ^poi-i 

7^1.   ( I'anie.-;  ;i!id  Exhiiiitiiiijs        ... 

Total,  Class    F.   Professions, 


Persons 
suppohted. 


1,028 
510 


Actual. 

■WOKKEHS. 


397 
172 


485 

225 

999 

370 

999 

370 

764,233 

3(39,796 

78,140 

27,828 

8,178 

2,405 

]40 

55 

6.5,-500 

24,142 

4,322 

1,236 

27,695 

11,803 

1,174 

755 

7,857 

3,523 

1-5,622 

6,591 

2,408 

785 

634 

209 

105,835 

39,701 

73,726 

25,896 

33,894 

13,005 

12,812 

4,3.v5 

;!.517 

1,374 

5,155 

1,2'>2 

■^,fi07 

2,140 

3,479 

1,030 

17 

4 

1 ,125 

122 

5,360 

2,025 

i^,  107 

1,074 

ni 

41 

2,293 

1,033 

76,133 

26,970 

XIX-  ] 
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SuBSioiARY  Table  I. — General  Distribution  hi/  Ocnvpation — {Gontiinied.) 


Percentage  on 
Total  Pupulaiion. 


Persons 
supported. 


2j-9 

2G 
•3 

2-2 
•1 


3-6 

2-5 

11 

•-1 

•I 

•o 

■3 
•1 


2-6 


Actual 
workei's. 


Percentage  IK  each 
Order  and  sub-order  op 


12-5 

•9 
•1 


1-3 

•9 
•t 
•1 


Actual 
workeriJ. 


01-7 

-lo-i 

:_i7-U 
:170 

29--i. 
39-3 
36'9 
28-6 
42-8 
64-0 
W-8 
-|.L'-2 
:52-(i 
330 

37--J 

35-1 
38-i 
3I.-2 
39-1 
•J2-0 
30-3 
29-6 
41-2 
37-.5 
37-8 
44-6 
3G-0 

4r.-i 

3C-4. 


Dopend- 
ents. 


ril-4 
68-3 

63- h 
03'0 
63-0 

61--4. 
70-6 
60-7 
63'1 
71-4. 
57-2 
35-7 

5:.-2 

57'8 
67' 4 
67-0 

6i-9 
61-6 
e3'8 
60-9 
78-0 
69-7 
70-4 
58-8 
62-0 
62-3 
55-4 
64-0 
54-9 
64-t! 


Percentage  or  actual 

WORKERS   employed 


In  urban 
areas. 


7-6 
42-7 
4.V1 
4.5-1 


15-3 
27-;5 
69-1 
13-6 
23-5 
21-1 

25-9 
18-0 
2-r7 
81-8 

17-1 

18  3 
131 
24-2 
1.5-8 
41-3 
18-3 
38-1 
100-0 
3ijo 
12-9 
9-7 

10-1 
18-0 


In  rural 
areas. 


Percentage  of  De- 
pendents TO  actual 

■VVORX.ERS 


In  urlian 
areas. 


72-0 
92-4 
57-3 
54-9 
54-9 

92-3 

84-7 
72-7 
30-9 
8C-4 
7G-5 
78-9 
96-3 
74-1 
£2-0 
74-3 
18-2 

82-9 

81-7 
80-9 
75-8 
84-2 
58-7 
81-7 
01-9 

03-7 
87-1 
00-3 
100-0 
89-9 
82  0 


10 


In  rural 
areas. 


144-0 
2  I.0-2 
130-2 
119-1 
149-1 

181-5 

201-8 
214-8 
131-6 
192-5 
287-6 
12-2-9 

78-6 
l?7-3 

92-2 
220-2 
198-2 

17:5-7 

230-7 
170-9 
22.-!-5 
204-6 
379-1 
270-7 
3579 
142-9 
121-6 
197-3 
112-5 

112-5 

228-2 


11 


o  9 


164-6 
213-2 
104-7 
187-2 

187-2 

104-0 

170-9 
249-5 
205-9 
168-0 
238-0 
136-3 
54.-6 
121-5 
146-9 
200-0 
226-3 

166-3 

17i-4 

15;)-1 

1S2-2 
146-8 
336-0 
220-7 
163-9 

192-2 
1.59-8 
1 2.5-4 
178-0 
123-0 
172-2 


54 
55 
56 
57 

58 
69 
60 
61 
62 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
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SunsiDiAEY  Table  1.— General  lilstrihutkm  hy  Occvjxdhm. — {Con eluded.) 


OnDEft    AXIl    SUB-OKDEH. 


XXII.  EARTHWOKK  AND  GENERAL  LABOL'l! 
7I-.  Earthwork,  etc. 

7o.   General  Labour... 

XXIII.  INDEFINITE  AND  DLSREPCTABLK  OOuUPATIONS 
70.  Indefinite 

77.  I'isreputable 
Total,  Class  G.     Unskilled  Labour,  not  Agricultural. 

XXIV.  INDEPENDENT  ... 

7^.   Prdr.erty  iiJi'I  Alius 

70.  At  tlie  pLibiic  charge 

Total,  Class  H.     Means  of  Subsistence  Independent 

of  Occupation. 


GRAND   TOTAL 


Persons 

SUPrOBTED. 


406,0"7 

7,076 

•'u8,421 

18,877 

18,876 

1 

4^M,97i 

9,297 
4,786 
4,-5H 

9,297 


2,952,157 


Actual 

WOUKEES. 


209,0.34 

4,620 

264,414 

15,231 

16,230 

1 

284,265 

5,634 
3,423 
2,211 

6,634 


1,272,354 


XXX.] 
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Subsidiary  Table  I. — General  Distribution  by  Occupation — (Gonduded.) 


Percentage  on 
Total  PoruLATioN. 


Persons. 
STippoi'ted. 


15-8 


Actual 
workers. 


Pekcentage  in  each 

OrDEE  and    SUB-OaDER    OP 


91 

9-0 
•6 

0 


Actual 
workers. 


Dependents. 


16-4 

9-6 

■3 

•2 

■2 

■1 

■2 

■1 

•3 

•2 

100-0 

43-1 

57-7 
60-2 
57-7 
80-7 
80-7 
100-0 
58-6 

60-6 
71-6 
49-0 

60-6 
431 


Precentage  oe  Actual 

WOEKEllS   EMPLOYED 


In  ni'lian 
areas. 


In  rural 
areas. 


42-3 
39-8 
42-3 
19-3 
19-3 

41-4 

39-4 
28-5 
51-0 

39  t 
56-9 


4-2  ■ 
16-5 
4-0 
9-0 
9-0 

4-5 

SO-6 
14-3 

65-9 

30-6 


Peecentage  of  De- 
pendents TO  actual 

WORKERS 


In  urban 
areas. 


In  rural 
uveas. 


9 


96-8 
83-5 
96-0 
91-0 
910 
100-0 
95-5 

69-4 

85-7 
441 

69-4 
94-2 


10 


116-4 

104-1 

117-2 

40-0 

40-0 

108-1 

77-5 
40-0 
92-4 

77-6 
148-8 


11 


t^i 


71-4 

71-6 
22-4 
22-4 


74 
75 

76 

77 


S9-5 

39-8 

118-8 

59-5 
131-0 


79 
H 
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Stjbsidiaey  Table  11.— Distribution    of  the    Agricultural  Pcjpulafion  (Order  V) 

by  Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


KAirE.iL  Divisions  axb  Taluk^. 

Population 
supported  by 
Agriculture. 

Percentage 
of  Agricul- 
tural popu- 
lation to 

Taluk 
population, 

Percentage  on  Agricul- 
tural population  of 

Actual 
workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11  estern  Division. 

1.  Agastisyaram 

28,58t) 

30-6 

40-2  ■ 

59-8 

2.  Eraniel      ... 

42,784 

38-8 

26-4 

73-6 

3.  Vilavankod 

26,921 

33-8 

30-7 

69-3 

4.  Ncyyattinkara 

65,065 

46-5 

32-9 

671 

5.  Trivandrum 

32,795 

24-4 

27-9 

721 

6.  Chirayinkil 

33,612 

29-8 

41-1 

58-9 

7.  Quilon 

48,.596 

37-5 

43-6 

56-4 

8.  Karunagapalli 

47,834 

38-5 

37-9 

62-1 

9.  Kartikapalli 

47,287 

48-9 

36-7 

'  63-3 

10.  Ambalapxizha 

32,806 

31-0 

33- 7 

66-3 

11.  Shertallay... 

49,209 

34-9 

36-6 

63-4 

12.  Parur 

21,642 

30-6 

33-6 

66-4 

13.  Vaikam     ... 

30,294 

32-0 

60-0 

50-0 

,  14.  Tiruvalla 

70,825 

50-3 

33-0 

67-0 

1-5.  Mavelikara 

70,491 

60-5 

37-3 

62-7 

Total 
TSaMern    Division. 

648,747 

38-4 

36-0 

640 

1.  Tovala 

19,260 

5&-4 

47-1 

52-9 

2.  Kalkulam... 

40,043 

57-0 

30-1 

69-9 

.".  Nedumangad' 

38,066 

56-2 

36-0 

64-0 

4.  Kottarakara 

45,298 

58-8 

30-2 

69-8 

5.  Pattauapurani 

32,937 

-  66-4 

36-4 

636 

6.  Sliencottah 

23,923 

61-4 

43-7 

56-3 

7.  "Kunnattur 

50,593 

61-7 

47-9 

52-1 

8.  Chengannur 

65,799 

eO'd 

33-4 

66-6 

9.  Cliangauachcr3' 

51,905 

55-0 

323 

67-7 

10.  Kottayam  ... 

48,177 

51-1 

310 

69-0 

11.  Ettumanur 

51,629 

54-4 

39-7 

69'3 

12.  Minachil    ... 

49,1G1 

69'5 

30-0 

70'0 

13.  Todapuzlia 

14.  iVtuvattupuzhn 

'?::Mh 

74-7 

27-4 

72-ti 

72,-588 

56-8 

34-2 

65'8 

1-5.  Kunnatnad 

77,5(.i7 

621 

321 

67-9 

16.  Alangad     ... 

4M.;:s 

55-7 

36-9 

631 

> 

17.  Cardamom  Hills 

Total 

1 1    'V; 

63-4 

65'6 

44-4 

'l  -'r-^fi-jo 

59-0 

34-6 

65-4 

1                                   ToT.vL,  Stati: 

;,l'.tiJ,;xJ 

47-2 

35-2 

64-3 

^^^-  J                                                                    OCCUPATION. 
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Subsidiary  Table    III.     Distrihidion  of  the  Industrial   Population 

hj  Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 

{Glass  D) 

Natural  Divisions  avd  Taluks. 

Population 

supported 

by  Industries 

Percentage 

of  Industria 

population  to 

Taluk 

Population. 

Percentage  on  Industrial 
population  of 

Actual 
workers. 

Dependents--. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IFc's/tT-/!  DUuslon. 

1.  Agascitfvarfiiii 

1 

42,331 

45-3 

33-0 

670 

2,  Iilraniel 

48,593 

44-1 

31'9 

68-1 

3.  Vilavaukod                  7.7 

39,677 

49-9 

39-9 

60-1 

4.  Neyyattinknra 

32,983 

23-6 

,43'8 

66-2 

5.  Trivandriim 

42,134 

31-4 

47-6 

62-4 

6.  Chirayinkil 

37,334 

331 

52-3 

47-7 

7.  Quilon 

44,089 

34-0 

50-4 

49-6 

8.  Karunagapalli 

38,875 

31-3 

63-3 

36-7 

9.  Kartikapalli 

28,949 

29'9 

621 

37-9 

10.  Ambalapuzha 

29,611 

28-0 

44-6 

65-4 

11.  Shertallay... 

71,416 

50-7 

64-0 

36-0 

12.  Parur 

30,093 

42-6 

46-1 

54-9 

13.  Vaikam 

49,531 

52-3    - 

73-7 

26-3 

14.  Tiruvalla  ... 

25,322 

18-0 

43-4 

66-6 

15.  Mavelikara 

Total     

14,962 

12-8 

41'3 

68-7 

575,900 

341 

60-4 

49-6 

Eastern   Bividoii. 

1.  Tovala 

6,713 

20-7 

4.2-2 

57-8 

2.  Kalkulam... 

17,763 

25-3 

35-7 

64-3 

3.  Nedumangad 

12,901 

190 

53  2 

46-8 

4.  Kottarakara 

7,373 

9-6 

41-3 

58-7 

5.  Pattanapuram 

5,423 

10-9 

64-2 

45-8 

6.  Shencottah 

6,066 

15-6 

45-9 

641 

7.  Kunnattur 

9,643 

11-8 

48-2 

61-8 

8.  Chengannur 

11,581 

10-7 

37-3 

62-7 

9.  Changanachery 

15,230 

16-1 

42-7 

57-3 

10.  Kottayam... 

17,070 

18-1 

40-7 

59-3 

11.   Ettumanur 

17,463 

18-4 

45-9 

54-1 

12.  Minachil    ... 

11,812 

16-7 

39-2 

60-8 

13.  Todupuzha 

2,735 

8-4 

33-1 

66-9 

14.  Muvattupuzha 

18,233 

M-3 

33-4 

66  6 

15.  Kunnatnad 

16,373 

131 

.38-3 

61-7 

16.  Alangad    ... 

10,857 

M-7 

49-9 

m-\ 

17.  Cardamom  Hills 

1,032 

51 

86-8 

13-2 

Total 

188,333 

14-9 

422 

67-8        1 

ToTAj.,  State 

764,233              25-9 

48-4 

51-6        1 

42  i 
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Subsidiary  Table  IV. — Distribution 

by  Natural 


of  the  Gommercial  Fopidalion  i^Order  XVliL) 
Divisions  and  Talulcs. 


Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


Population 
supported 
by  Com- 
merce. 


Western  Division. 

I.  Agastisvaram 
2    Eraniel 

3.  Vilavankod 

4.  Neyyattinkara 

5.  Trivandrum 

6.  Chirayinkil 

7.  Quilon 

8.  Karunagapalli 

9.  Kartikapalli . . . 

10.  Ambalapuzha 

11.  Shertallay 

12.  Parur 

13.  Vaikam     ... 

14.  Tivuvalla  ... 

15.  Mavelikara 

Eastern   Division. 

1.  Tovala 

2.  Kalkulam  ... 

3.  Nedumangad 

4.  Kottarakara 
Tj.  Pattanapnvam 

6.  Shencottali 

7.  Kiinnattur 

8.  Chengannur 

y.  Chaiiganachery 
10.  Kottayam... 

II.  Ettumaunr 

12.  Minacliil   ... 

13.  Todupuzliu. 

]  k  jMuvaidiiJuzlia 

1.-).  Kuiiiiiilnad 

16.  Alai.s^Md     ... 

17.  Cii  daiiioin  Hil!.< 


Total, 


T0T.\  I. 

'I'oT.vr,  St 


Percentage 
of  Com- 
mercial 

Iiopulation 
to  Taluk 

population. 


3,208 
3,605 
2,348 
3,629 
4,310 
3,810 
4,944. 
3,144 
2,235 
5,913 
5,050 
2,897 
1,973 
6,076 
3,525 


55,667 


580 

1,856 

853 

S44 

827 

1,068 

207 

1,423 

3,175 

2,129 

1,201 

911 

412 

1,893 

1,821 

2,752 

22,17:) 


Percentage  on  Commercial 
population  of 


Actual 
■workers. 


3-3 


1-8 
26 
1-3 
1-1 

1-7 

2-7 

■3 

13 

3'4 
2-3 
1-3 
13 
1'4 
]-5 
1-6 
3'7 

'l-i 
V8 


3-4 

32-0 

3'3 

28-6 

3-0 

51-5 

2-6 

30-4 

3-2 

34-4 

3-4 

340 

3-8 

35-8 

2-5 

37-2 

2-3 

S4-0 

6-6 

29-7 

.3-6 

87-4 

41 

31-9 

21 

49-6 

Z-Q 

32-8 

30 

38-9 

35-3 


7S.1-1.0 


2-6 


40-2 
32-3 
34-8 
49-6 
461 
40-5 
48-8 
37-7 
35-7 
29-5 
37'8 
323 
33-0 
31-2 
310 

661 

■.v\- 1 
:;.">■(■> 


Dependents. 


68-0 
71-4 
48-5 
63-6 
65-6 
66-0 
64-2 
62-8 
66-0 
70-3 
62-6 
68-1 
50-4 
67-2 
61-1 


64-7 


59-8 
67-7 
65-2 
50-4 
53-9 
59-5 
61-2 
62-3 
64-3 
70-5 
62-2 
07-7 
67-0 
68-8 
09-0 
61-7 
33-9 


(i;;6 


014 
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StJBSiDiART  Table  V. — -Distribution  of  the  Professional  Population  (Order  XX) 

by  Natural  Divisions  and  Taluks. 


Uatubal  Divisions  and  Taluks. 

Population 
supported 
by  Learned 

Percentage  ] 

of 
Professional 
population 

'ercentage  on  Professional ! 
populat  on  of 

and  Artistic 

to  Taluk 

Actual 

Dependent!- . 

Professions. 

population. 

workers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Western  Division. 

1.  Agastisvarani 

3,490 

3-7 

32-3 

67-7 

2.  Eraniel 

1,880 

1-7 

29-7 

70-3 

3.  Vilavankod 

1,625 

2-0 

31-5 

68-5 

4  Neyyattinkara 

2,744 

20 

32  2 

67-8 

■5.  Trivandrum 

9,012 

6-7 

30-9 

69-1 

6.  Chirayinkil 

2,735 

2-4 

327 

67-3 

7.  Quilon 

3,489 

2-7 

32-S 

67-5 

8.  Karunagapalli 

2,328 

1-9 

40-1 

59-9 

9.  Kartikapalli 

2,155 

2-2 

39-6 

60-4 

10.  Ambalapuzha 

4,463 

42 

310 

69-0 

11.  Shertallay 

1,987 

1-4 

32-9 

67-1 

12.  Parur 

1,930 

2-8 

391 

60-9 

13.  Vaikam     ... 

1,997 

2'1 

50-5 

49-6 

14  Tiruvalla  ... 

3,955 

2-8 

29-5 

70-5    ■ 

15.  Mavelikara 

TOTAl 

Eastern  Division. 

2,717 

2-3 

37' 1 

62-9 

46,527 

2-8 

33-7 

66-3 

1.  Tovala 

1,078 

3-3 

37'2 

62-8 

2.   Kalkulam... 

2,101 

3-0 

40-7 

69-3 

3.  Nedumangad 

1,081 

1'6 

39-4 

60-6 

4  Kottarakara 

1,248 

1-6 

39-7 

60-3 

843 

17 

40  0 

600 

5.  Pattanapuram             .■■                 ••• 

6.  Shenoottah 

1,347 

3-5 

35-2 

64-8 

],116 

1-4 

39-4 

60  6 

7.  Kunnattur 

8.  Chengannur 

1,923 

1-8 

32-0 

68-0 

9.  Changanachery 

2,674 

2-7 

36-0 

64-0 

4,046 

43 

30-7 

69-3 

10.  Kottayam 

2,651 

2-8 

40-5 

59-5 

11.  Ettumanur 

983 

1-4 

447 

55'3 

12.  Minactil   ... 

475 

1-5 

37-9 

621 

13.  Todupuzha 

14  Muvattupuzha 

2,673 

2-1 

354 

6i'6 

15.  Kunnxtnad 

1,743 

1'4 

41-5 

58-5 

1,076 

1-5 

47-0 

53-0 

16.  Alangad    ... 

17.  CarJamom  Hills 

TOIAI 

Total,  State 

241 

11 

61-0 

39-0 

27,199 

2-2 

37-6 

6  -4 

73,726 

2-5 

35-1 

6-9 

; 
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Subsidiary  Table  VI. — Shoioing  Variation  since   1891  in  the    Orders. 


Order. 

Population 

supported 

in  1901. 

Population 

supported 

in  1891. 

Actual 

Variation  : 

Increase  (+) 

or  Decrease 

(-)• 

Percentage 

of 

Variation  : 

Increase  (+) 

or  Decrease 

(-)■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I. 

Administration    ... 

43,007 

48,850 

6,843 

_ 

120 

II. 

Defence 

4,994 

2,271 

+ 

2,723 

+ 

119-9 

III. 

Service  of  Native  and  Foreign  States  . , . 

16 

... 

+ 

16 

+ 

lOO'O 

IV. 

Provision  and  Care  of  Animals 

7,976 

1,948 

+ 

6,028 

+ 

309-4 

V. 

Agriculture 

1,392,712 

1,056,600 

+ 

336,112 

+ 

31-8 

VI. 

Personal,    Household    and    Sanitary 

Services.,, 

62,980 

80,278 

— 

17,298 

— 

21-5 

VII. 

Food,  Drink  and  Stimulants 

397,996 

215,874 

+ 

182,121 

+ 

84-4 

VIII. 

Light,  Fuel  and  Forage 

9,774 

18,362 

— 

8,588 

— 

46-8 

IX. 

Buildings 

28,723 

9,822 

+ 

18,901 

+ 

192-4 

X. 

Vehicles  and  Vessels 

988 

7ol 

+ 

187 

+ 

■24-9 

XI. 

Supplementary  Requirements 

3,582 

2,310 

+ 

1,272 

+ 

56-1 

XII. 

Textile  Fabrics  and  Dress    ... 

177,022 

80,381 

+ 

96,691 

+ 

120-4 

XIII. 

Metals  and  Precious  Stones... 

51,834 

42,216 

+ 

9,118 

+ 

21-6 

XIV. 

Glass,  Earthen  and  Stoneware 

8,849 

5,555 

+ 

2,794 

+ 

60-3 

XV. 

Wood,  Cane  and  Leaves,  etc. 

84,489 

54,802 

4- 

29,687 

-f- 

54-2 

XVI. 

Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes,  etc. 

1,028 

188 

+ 

840 

+ 

446-8 

XVII. 

Leather 

999 

545 

+ 

454 

4- 

83-3 

XVIII. 

Commerce 

78,140 

153,481 

— 

75,341 

— 

49-1 

XIX. 

Transport  and  Storage 

27,695 

10,486 

+ 

17,209 

+ 

164-1 

XX. 

Learned  and  Artistic  Professions 

78,726 

48,513 

+ 

30,218 

+ 

69-4 

XXI. 

Sport  .. 

2,407 

455 

+ 

1,962 

+ 

429-0 

XXII. 

Earthwork  and  General  Labour 

466,097 

709,855 

— 

243,758 

— 

34-3 

XXIII. 

Indefinite  and  Disreputable  Occupations.. 

18,877 

11,136 

+ 

7,741 

+ 

69-5 

XXIV. 

Independent 

9,297 

8,107 

+ 

1,190 

+ 

14-7 

TOIAX 

2,952,157 

2,567,736 

+ 

394,421 

+ 

15-4 

xxz. .] 
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Sltbsidiaet  Table  VII. —  Occupations  of  Females  hy  Orders. 


Oedeb. 

NUMBEB,  01?   AcTtrAL 
WOBKEKS. 

Pebceniage 
DP  Females 
TO  Males. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I. 

Administration     ... 

13,159 

22 

•2 

II. 

Defence 

1,619 

... 

III. 

Service  of  Native  and  Foreign  States     ... 

3 

... 

IV. 

Provision  and  Care  of  Animals 

4,152 

710 

171 

V. 

Agriculture 

391,403 

99,317 

26-4 

VI. 

Personal,  Household  and  Sanitary  Services 

18,288 

17,315 

94-7 

VII. 

Food,  Drink  anci  Stimulants 

107,858 

64,977 

60-2 

VIII. 

Light,  Fuel  and  Forage 

2,208 

3,783 

171-3 

IX. 

Buildings 

8,690 

3,502 

40-3 

X. 

Vehicle  s  and  Vessels 

419 

5 

1-2 

XI. 

Supplementary  Requirements 

1,168 

188 

161 

XII. 

X Textile  Fabrics  and  Dress     ... 

43,777 

71,539 

163-4 

XIII. 

Metals  and  Precious  Stones  ... 

16,919 

660 

3-9 

XIV. 

Glass,  Earthen  and  Stoneware 

2,730 

2,170 

79-5 

XV. 

Wood,  Cane  and  Leaves,  etc.... 

26,029 

12,407 

47-7 

XVI. 

Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes,  etc. 

304 

93 

30-6 

XVII. 

Leather 

313 

57 

18-2 

XVIII. 

Commerce 

22,676 

6,263 

23-3    ! 

XIX. 

Transport  and  Storage 

11,735 

128 

1-1 

XX. 

Learned  and  Artistic  Professions 

23,420 

2,476  ■ 

10-6 

XXI. 

Sport  ... 

899 

176 

19-5 

XXII. 

Earthwork  and  General  Labour 

160,779 

108,255 

67-3 

XXIII. 

Indefinite  and  Disreputable  Occupations 

6,861 

8,380 

122-3 

XXIV. 

Independent         i.< 

Total,,.,. 

3,628 

2,106 

59-7 

868,826 

4.03,528 

40-4 
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SuBSiDiAEY  Table  VIII. — Occupations  of  Females  by  Sub-orders. 


SlTB-OEDEH. 

KuMBEB  or  AcirAL 

WOEKERS. 

Percentage 
of  Females 
to  Males. 

" 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

j     1.  Civil  Service  of  tlae  Imperial  Government 

61 

... 

'     lA.  Service  of  the  Tabulating  State 

10,612 

22 

•0 

2.   Service  of  Local  snd  Municipal  Bodies 

2 

3.  Village  Service 

2,494 

.,, 

1 

j     4.  Army  (Imperial) 

78 

... 

... 

4A.  Army  (Loca'.) 

1,-541 

.     o.  Navy  and  Marine 

... 

... 

... 

i     6.  Civil  Officers 

3 

... 

7.  Military  Officers 

,     8.  Stock-breeding  and  dealing 

4,086 

710 

17-4 

9.  Training  and  Care  of  Animals 

C6 

1 

10.  Land-holders  and  Tenants 

294,671 

46,003 

15-3 

11.  Agricultural  Labour 

51,831 

46,048 

8(i-9      . 

'   12.  Growth  of  special  products 

44,206 

9,266 

21-0 

13.  Agricultural  training  and  Supervision,  and  Forests 

796 

... 

^   14.  Personal  and  Domestic  Services     ... 

17,047 

16,402 

96-2 

15.  Non-Domestic  Entertainment 

626 

456 

73-0 

) 

,   16.  Sanitation     ... 

616 

457 

74-2 

(   17.  Animal  Pood 

30,947 

20,570 

66'5 

;  18.  Vegetable  Food 

24,173 

34,449 

142-5     ■ 

19.  Drinks,  Condiments  and  Stimulants 

52,738 

9,968 

18-9 

20.  Lighting 

160 

60 

37-6 

1   21.  Fuel  and  Forage 

2,048 

3,723 

181-8 

22.  Building  Materials 

3,460 

3,290 

95-1 

23.  Artificers  in  Building    ,.. 

6,230 

212 

.  4-1 

24.  Bail- way  and  Tram-way  plant 

... 

1   25.  Carts,  Carriage.s,  &c.      ... 

19 

i   26.  Ships  and  Boats 

400 

5 

13 

\   27.  Paper 

12 

... 

28.  Books  and  Prints 

1 

475 

2 

-4 

1   2t'.  Watches,  Clocks  and  Scientific  Instruments   ... 

17 

1   oil.  Carving  and  Engraving 

20 

... 

01.  Toys  and  Curio rities 

10 

16 

160-0 

j   0-2.  Music  ;in;I  Musical  Instruments     ... 

... 

Gc 
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Subsidiary  Table  'YlU.~Occin)atlons  of  Females  hy  Suh-onlers—^Oontinued.) 


Sur-Okdek. 


33.  Bangles,  Necklaces.  Beads  ani  Sacred  Tlii'eads,  etc. 

34.  Furniture 

35.  Harness 

36.  Tools  and  Machinery 

37.  Arms  and  Ammunition  ... 

38.  Wool  and  Fur 

39.  Silk 

40.  Cotton  ...  ...  ,., 

41.  Jute,  Hemp,  Flax,  Coir,  etc, 

42.  Dress 

43.  Gold,  Silver  and  Precious  Stones  ... 

44.  Brass,  Copper  and  Bell-Metal 

45.  Tin,  Zinc,  Quicksilver  and  Lead     ... 

46.  Iron  and  Steel 

47.  Glass  and  Chinaware     ... 

48.  Earthen  and    Stoneware 

49.  Wood  and  Bamboos 

60.  Canework,  Matting  and  Leaves,  etc. 

51.  Gum,  Wax,  Kesin   and  similar  Forest  produce 

52.  Drugs,  Dj'os,  Pigments,  etc. 

53.  Leather,  Horn  and  Bones,  etc. 

54.  Money  and  Securities    ... 

55.  General  Merchandise     ... 
5^.  Dealing  unspecified 

57.  Middlemen,  Brokers  and  Agents    ... 

58.  Railway 

59.  Road 

60.  Water 

61.  Messages 

62.  Storage  and  AVeighing  .. . 

63.  Religion 

64.  Education 

65.  Literature     ... 
QQ.  Lw 


ISTuMBKR  01''  Actual 

WOIIKBIIS. 


Mabs. 


450 
13 

5 

7u 
97 


Females. 


166 
1 


lO.-Dol 

1,299 

23,823 

68,666 

4,403 

1,574 

6,816 

114 

2,102 

78 

160 

9 

7.851 

469 

26 

3 

2,704 

2,167 

19,286 

907 

0,743 

11,500 

152 

20 

152 

73 

313 

57 

1,608 

797 

56 

19,687 

4,465 

1,225 

1] 

649 

106 

3,520 

3 

6,591 

785 

190 

19 

11,255 

1,750 

4,000 

385 

1,370 

4 

1,202 

•  •• 

i 

Pekcextage' 

OF  Females 

TO  Malks 


36-9 


3-1 


12-a 

2.38  2 

35-7 

1-7 

3-7 

60 

6-8 

11-6 

80-1 

47 

170-6 

13-2 

48-0 

18-2 

49  6 

22-6 
•9 

16-3 
■1 


10-0 

155 

9-6 


480 
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SctiSiniARY  Table  VIII. — Oa-tipdlloiis  ('J'  Fci>,ales  Jnj  Siib-oi-Jcrs. — {Concluded.) 


•■ri;-(ii;ii}:n. 


68. 
C. 
7(1. 
71. 
72, 


78. 
79. 


Mediciue 

Kii:^i--ccr!i!g  uni  8i.:;-vcv 

Natuvul  8c!eu_e 

Pictorial  Art  and  Sculj^ture,  utc 

Music.  Actiu.y,  and  Dancing 

f/rot 

Games  and  Exiiibition.s... 

EartliTTOrk,  etc. 

'  enerai  I  aboiir 

Jiidelinite 

Disreputable 

Property  a  ;d  Alms 

At  the  Pubb'c  charge    ... 


KuSlliER    (P   Ac-i  LAI, 
WcilREHS. 


MlJtf:'. 


",302 

1,030 

7 

3-19 

1,30.') 

3,(512 

1-.7,167 

6,8-50 

l,t:Sl 

1,897 


Female.'^. 


iU 


Percentage 

of    Females 

to  Maler.. 


1"0 

0 

169 

1,C08 

I07.2i7 

8,r80 

1,732 
Sl-i 


&3 


20-9 

6'.3 

171 

19-ti 

27-9 

63-2 

122-3 

109'9 
16-0 


:xi  z.  J 
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Subsidiary  Table  IX.- 
(a)     Where  Agriculture  is 


-Combined  Occupations, 
the  Principal  Occupation. 


SuBsiDiAKY  Occupations  of 

AGRICrLTUllISTS. 


Officers,  etc.  of  Government  ... 

Clerks,  Inspectors  etc,  of  Government    ., 

Constables,  Messengers  and  Warrlers     ., 

Accountants  not  snown  as  Agriculturists. 

Watolimen  and  other  Villao-e  Servants  .. 

Cattle  breeders  and  dealers  ... 

Herdsmen 

Shepherd.s  and  Goatherds 

^'eterillary  Surgeons  Farriev,s,  etc. 

Agents  and  Managers  of  Landed  Estates. 

Clerks  under  pi'ivate  em|)loj-ment 

Forest  rangci-s.  guards,  peons 

Barber.3 

Cooks  ... 

Door-keepers,  etc. 

In-door  servants  ... 

Washermen 

Employes  in  Charitable  Institutions  such 
as  feeding  houses,  etc. 

Rest-houses,  ect:  owners  and  managers. . 

Co-,v  and  buffalo-keepers,  and  milk  and 
butter  sellers. 

Fishermen  and  fish  curer.s 

Fish  dealers 

Ghee  preparers  and  sellers 

De.ilers  in  Parpadams 

Grain  and  pulse  dealers 

Sellers  of  Jaggery,  Molasses,  etc. 

Oil  pressors 

Oil  sellers 

Dealers  in  Copra  . , . 

Rico  pounders  and  buskers 

Preparers  of  beaten  rice  (Aval) 

Sweetmeat  sellers 

Vegetable  and  fruit  sellc  rs 


iVuMBEitl 

PER 

10,000  ofJ 
Agei- 

CVLTUR- 
IST.S. 


SuBsiD.'AiiY  Occur.wioxs  OF 

AGRICULTriirsTS. 


41 


2-2 


1-0 

2-5 

S-6 
2-8 
2-5 


3-1 


Distilleries :  Operatives  and    other    sub- 
ordinates 

Cardamom,  betel-leaf,  and  arecanut  sellers 

Grocers  annd  general  condiment  dealers.., 

Salt  sellers  ...  ...  .., 

Tobacco  and   snufc  .sellers     ... 

Toddy  drawers 

Toddy   sellers 

Lamp,  lantern  makers  and  sellers,  etc.   ... 

Hay,  grass  and  fodder  sellers 

Firewood,  charcoal  and  cow-dung  sellers 

Brick  and  tile  makers  ... 

Lime,  cliunam  and  shell  burners 

Thatch  prejiarers ... 

Masons  and  builders 

Stone  and  marble  workers     . . . 

Flower  garland  makers  and  .sellers 

Cotton  weavers 

Dealers  in  raw  fibres 

Rope,  sacking  and  net  makers 

Rope,   sacking  and  net  sellers 

Piece-goods  dealers  , . 

Tailors  and  dress  makers 

"Workers    in    gold,   silver    and   precious 
stones 

Dealers    in    gold,     silver    .and    precious 
stones 

AVorkers  iu  Iron     and  hardware 

Potters  and  pot  makers 

Sellers  of  Pottci-y  w.are 

Carpenters 

Dealers  in  t'.mber  and  bamboos 

Wood-cutters  and   sawyers  ... 

Makers     and    tellers    of    baskets,    mats 
screens,  etc 

Makers     and     sellers    of     Palmyra   leaf 
umbrellas 


ISTUlIEERl 
PEE 

10,000  oil 
Agiii- 

CDLTUE.- 

IS'T?. 


3-0 
3-8 

28 

2rj0 

5-2 


1-3 


11 

1-2 

l-t-3 

Vi 

1-3 


14-:) 

1-4 
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Sdbsidiaky  Table  IX.  — Combined  Occupations, 
(a)      Where  agriculture  is  the  Principal  Occupation. 


ISTUMBBR 

NUJIBEK 

PER 

Pee 

SUBSIBIAKY    OCCTJPATION    OF 

10,000  01 

guBsiMABY  Occupation  of 

10,000  01 

Agkictjltukists. 

Agki- 

AGKICilLTUKISTS. 

Agbi- 

CTTLTTJR- 

CULTL'R- 

ISTS. 

IST.S. 

Wax,  honey  and  forest  produce  collectors 

Church,  temple,  burial  or  burning  ground 

and  sellers 

1-1 

service,  undertakers,  etc    ... 

5-4 

Sellers  of  hides,  horns,  bristles  audbones 

•>*€ 

Astrologers,  Diviners,  horoscope  makers. 

etc.  ... 

11 

Baiikers,  money-lenders,  etc. 

167 

Principals,  Professors  and  teachers 

2-3 

Shop-keepers,  otherwise  tinspecifted. 

19-7 

Writers  (unspecified)  and  private    clerks 

Shop-keepers'  clerks,  salesmen,  etc. 

Petition- writers,  touts,  etc. 

1     Farmers  of  liquor,  opium,  etc                  .,, 

... 

1 

Practitioners  without  diploma 

3-9 

1     Contractors   otherwise  unspecified 

11 

Oculists 

1    Clerks  employed  by  Middlemen 

... 

Bandmasters  and  players,  not  military  . . . 

1-8 

Cart  owners  and  drivers,  carting   agents. 

etc.                 ,,,                I,.                 Ill 

20 

Actors,  singers  and  dancers  and  their 

accompanists     ... 

11 

Palki,  etc.  bearers  and  owners 

Coniurors,  buffoons,  reciters,  fortune- 

Boat and  barge  men 

2-3 

tellers  etc. 

Auchal  Department,  turners  and  other 

Road,  Canal  and  Railway  Labourers.     . . . 

2-2 

subordinates     ... 

Employes,  ect,  in  Plumbago  mines 

... 

I     Priests,  Ministers,  etc. 

7-5 

General  Labour 

69-1 

}     Oateohists,  Readers,  Church  and   Mission 

service,  etc. 

... 

1 

J 

Total 

2611 

XIZ.  ] 
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Subsidiary  Table  lX.~GomUned  Occupations.— (Contiuued.) 
(5)     Where  Agriculture  is  the  Subsidiary  Occupation. 


Class  a\d  Obder. 


I.     Administration, 
IJ.    Defence. 
III.     Service  of  Native  and  Foreign  States. 

Class  A.  Government. 
lY.     Provision  and  Care  of  Animals. 
V.    Agriculture.  ,.,  ,,. 

Class  B.  Pasture  and  Agriculture 
VI.     Personal,  Household  and  Sanitary  Services. 

Class  C.  Personal  Services. 
VII.     Food,  Drink,  and  Stimulants. 
YIII.     Light,  Fuel  and  Forage. 
IX.     Buildings. 
X.     Vehicles  and  Vessels. 
XI.     Supplementary  Eequiiements. 
XII.     Textile  Fabrics  and  Dress. 

XIII.  Metals  and  Precious  Stones. 

XIV.  Glass,  Earthen  and  Stoneware.    ... 
XV.     Wood,  Cane  and  Leaves,  etc. 

XVI.     Drugs,  Glims,  Dyes,  etc. 
XVII.     Leather, 

Class  D.  Preparation  and  Supply  of  Material   Substances. 
XVIII.     Commerce. 
XIX.     Transport  and  Storage. 

Class  E.  Commerce,  Transport  and  Storage. 
XX.     Learned  and  Artistic  Professions. 
XXI.     Sport. 

Class  F.  Professions. 
XXII.     Earthwork  and  General  Labour. 

XXIII.  Indefinite  and  Disreputable  Oc3upations 

Class  G.  Unskilled  Labour,  not  Agricultural. 

XXIV.  Independent. 

Class  H.  Means  of  Subsistence  Independent  of    Occupation. 

Total 


Numb  er  p  er 
10,000  who 
are  partial 
Agricul- 
turists. 


333-8 
1,136-5 

42-6 
88-4 
-4 
1-2 
99-4 
99-4 
119-3 
20-0 
67-4 
47-2 
81-1 
27-7 
122-3 
110-2 
82  0 
151-3 
811 
83-0 
167-8 
74-2 
139-8 
271-9 
167-6 
267-7 
2.S-9 
4-6 
27-6 
70-3 
76-3 
7,0-4. 
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SuBSiDiAEY  Table  IX. — Oombined  Occupations. — {Goncladed.) 
{c)     Gomhined  Occupations  other  than  Agricultunil. 


Pkincipal  Occupation. 

SuBsmiAKY  Occupation:   Numbek  Pek  10,000  pollowing  it. 

O    CO 

g 

CO     ^ 

g 

0 

U2 

o 

iD  d 

^§ 

A,  ^' 
o  -S 

Makers  and  sellers 

of  palmyra  leaf 

umbrellas. 

1 

.3  S 
.-So 

g 

i 

o 

09 

S 

.i4.S 
11 

o 
P^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Herdsmen. 

2-6 

79-3 

Shepherds  and  goatherds. 

28-0 

... 

>•  • 

... 

*.. 

Barbers. 

... 

31-6 

23-0 

... 

i  .  • 

11-9 

... 

Cooks. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8-0 

... 

Washermen. 

... 

43-3 

11-6 

..■ 

... 

1-3 

Fishermen  and  fish  curers. 

17-6 

235-2 

4-0 

26-4 

1. . 

... 

rish  dealers. 

3-3 

180-9 

3-0 

46-6 

... 

1-5 

Oil  pressers. 

... 

169-7 

39-4 

... 

39-4 

... 

6-8 

Eice-pounders  and  huskers. 

8-1 

47-3 

... 

2-4 

... 

... 

Todd  J  drawers. 

36-4 

14-2 

34-6 

5-6 

... 

... 

■  •• 

Toddy  .sellers. 

69-1 

19-3 

... 

■  .. 

1-1 

Cotton  weavers. 

... 

15-1 

6-2 

... 

39-1 

G-2 

7-1 

1.. 

Kope,  sacking  and  net  makers. 

131-4. 

62-3 

9-1 

2-0 

... 

5-1 

... 

Eope,  sacking  and  net  sellers. 

... 

27-0 

12-8 

. .. 

Piece  goods  dealers. 

36-2 

.  .  . 

Makers  and  sellers  of  baskets, 

mat?,  etc. 

20-8 

291-0 

... 

6-0 

... 

2-4 

Makers  and  sellers  of  Palmyr-a  leaf 
umbrellas 

527-8 

21-7 

Money-lender.?. 

... 

8-5 

•  i  . 

... 

Eoat-meu. 

47-0 

64-8 

68-0 

0-2 

3-2 

Priests,  Ministers,  etc. 

... 

... 

*.. 

12-5 

107-2 

Church,  and  Temple  Service,  etc. 

8-9 

7-6 

... 

Astrologers,  Diviners,  et:-. 

... 

... 

... 

676-4 

fj''i>-3 

45-1 

Teachers. 

... 

64-0 

... 

General  Labour. 

25-8 

]6-l 

... 

10-4 

... 

1-2 

1-; 

xzz.] 
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SoBSirtiAEY  Table  X. — Chief  Occupations  of  Selected  Castes. 


' 

Caste,  Tiube  ob  Bace. 

Strength  of 
Traditional  Occupation. 

P.a',cE;\"rA'jL  Oi!  Actual  \v"oiUtiiit.s  kej  ukned  undicu      tt 

05        Actual  workers. 

— 

g 
§ 

■s 

■r-H 

ca 

u 

i-< 

4 

V        I.   Administration. 
oa  1      II.      Defence. 

1      '< 

1 
■^    .^ 

»-^    tn   q 
P   M. 
l-H           F 

7 

3 
D 

i     . 
S^ 

J 
/a 

> 

in 
> 

8 

§      1 

a*  5  a 
CO  r    -rf 

1    s'il 
.  M    a 

t>    !>      !> 

9      10     11 

1 

t 

o 

a- 
pl 

M 
H- 1 

!> 
12 

> 

CO          C3 

'p   '^ 

a. 

13  Il4 

I! 

•4     1 

If 

|S 
15 

1 

2 

Hindu. 

Ampalavasi 

1,809 

3,054 

59-2 

2-7.. 

22-7 

1-8 

■5 

... 

9-9 

Ampattan 

7,744 

8,574 

90-3 

4-9 

90-5 

11 

Brahmin,  (Others) 

519 

10,992 

4-7 

17-9.. 

20-6 

5-2 

2-5 

•2 
•1 

Ohakkala 

1,876 

6,573 

28-6 

1-8.. 

•4 

38-4 

•5 

35-8 

•9 

1" 

V 

Channan 

19,658 

64,825 

35-7 

•3 

32-2 

•3 

48-2 

1-1 

1 
■8.. 

Chettl 

718 

6,131 

11-7 

2-4  % 

5      ... 

•3 

47-3 

■9 

lo-l 

■2 

•1.. 

.     -9 

Izhava 

30,102 

247,940 

121 

•3 

24-9 

•3 

16-5 

•4 

11.. 

Kamnaala 

35,129 

45,016 

1B-0 

■1. 

2-7 

•4 

3-4 

7-6.. 

•1 

Kanian 

2,259 

3,778 

59-8 

12-5 

•3 

1-1 

... 

•1. 

... 

Konkani 

1,002 

3,058 

32-8 

■9. 

18-6 

■6 

30-2 

•1 

■4 

Krishnanvakai 

2,081 

2,847 

73-1 

1-8. 

2-4 

71-2 

•4 

9-6 

■3 

•5. 

Kuravan 

580 

34,724 

1-7 

1-2 

05-7 

■-1 

1-3 

1-5. 

-1 

Marakkan 

2,842 

7,697 

36-9 

2-2 

1-0 

80-0 

I! 
9    ...  ' 

Maran 

3,147 

9,052 

34-8 

1-5 

3      ., 

•2 

47--4 

1-e 

5-3 

■1 

•1. 

Marava 

l,76e 

3,537 

49-9 

2-4. 

2-C 

67-7 

•2 

4-7 

4-S 

1-3. 

Nayar 

132,941 

182,53-^ 

72-g 

41 

7      .. 

•] 

731 

1/ 

4( 

t      -1 

•1 

..      1 

Pantarani 

1,157 

5,975 

19-4 

•a 

•1 

22-6 

■I 

)  40-'; 

•4 

..     -8 

Parayan 

27,16[ 

5      41,371 

65-C 

•c 

)  33-J 

■( 

J          '■€ 

'^ 

[      -4 

Pulayaii 

116,93' 

)    131,07-: 

89-5 

"j 

-  38C 

!      .. 

•1 

11 

>      -1 

Valan 

3,861 

I        9,16; 

4'2-i 

•1 

1.; 

'       •] 

«4-" 

1     Vaniaii 

4,67( 

)        6,1 9t 

)      75-4 

•3 

.c 

>  6-: 

79-- 

i      -t 

3       -2 

■1 

Velaii 

45( 

)        6,93( 

)      6-: 

24': 

J  29- 

•: 

1 

8-0 

Vellala 

7,59< 

)      15,75f 

i      48-i 

I    7-4 

•3      .. 

■ 

5  49-i 

l    2-i 

3     7, 

5 

^     1-2 

1-3 

X/ii.5  !.',.;«.•;■ 

Native  Mahommedan. 

68,69 

I 

.       '3 

..      .. 

1.  82- 

3    1- 

2  22- 

3      •- 

i     -s 

■1      1 

C'fer.'s/i>n!. 

1     Eurasian 

51 

i 

.  11-1 

■6     .. 

B. 

3    4- 

5    1- 

4     . 

.      ... 

...  3-1 

1    Kative    Christian 

.     254,57 

5 

.      -3 

.,      .. 

•2|  48- 

2     1- 

1  20- 

8      - 

.      -1 
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Stjbsidiaky  Tablk  X.~ Chief  Occupations  of  Selected  Castes. —{Continuei.) 


Casie,  Trile  or  Eacb. 

Peecentage  or  Actual 

WOEKEKS  EETUENED  UNDEE 

o 

c3    CO 

1 

P. 

M 

13 

is 
1^ 

1— 1 
1— 1 

M 

1 
J. 

i  = 

p)    CD 

A  " 

^" 
!> 

53 
1 

1— t 

6 

o 
u 

a 
s 

o 
O 

M 
1-1 
t— ( 

1. 

CO    o 

1- 

o 
'■+3 

11 

m 

4^ 

a 

P- 
02 

^  JO 

M 

m 

n 

-Sg 

1 

c 

M 

1 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Hindu. 

Ampalavasi           ,,,            ...J 

1-4 

•0 

... 

•6 

■2 

56-0 

1-3 

■9 

1-6 

•3 

Ampattan 

-3 

•0 

... 

•1 

... 

•1 

■1 

•6 

1-3 

•8 

•2 

Bralimin  (Others) 

3-3 

•4 

... 

•1 

•0 

11-3 

1-6 

19-8 

■0 

•4 

90 

1-8 

Ohakkala               ... 

5-6 

•1 

•3 

■0 

8-0 

1-5 

1-8 

•0 

8-2 

•9 

•2 

Ohannan 

•6 

•0 

•0 

■5 

•0 

L-0 

•9 

•6 

•2 

•0 

17-4 

1-9 

•2 

Ohetti     ... 

4-6 

1-8 

... 

•2 

•0 

... 

11-0 

1-6 

17 

... 

6-0 

47 

■8 

Izhava 

2S-9 

•0 

•0 

1-8 

■0 

... 

1-2 

1-2 

•4 

•0 

24-9 

•8 

•2 

Kammala 

31 

367 

-.2 

37-9 

... 

■0 

■2 

.0 

•4 

5-5 

1-5 

■2 

Kanian 

3-9 

■® 

177 

... 

... 

•1 

•0 

54-6 

1-9 

60 

1-6 

•2 

Konkani 

•5 

•5 

-0 

•9 

32-9 

■3 

7'5 

4-8 

1-6 

•1 

Krishnanvakai 

•1 

... 

•0 

1-2 

2-2 

•9 

... 

77 

1-6 

•2 

Kuravan 

•9 

•0 

1-2 

■0 

•0 

•0 

■1 

•3 

56-1 

•2 

11 

Marakkaii 

147 

... 

... 

■2 

•4 

•2 

■4 

•2 

Maran 

1-3 

... 

... 

•0 

•0 

■9 

•3 

361 

•0 

3-6 

11 

■2 

Marava 

•1 

•0 

•1 

:.. 

■B 

1-9 

"6 

•0 

20-4, 

•6 

2-9 

Nayar          

4-4 

•0 

•3 

•0 

•0 

11 

•5 

2-6 

■0 

5-4 

1-3 

•4 

Pantaram 

1-0 

•1 

•1 

■2 

•0 

27 

1-2 

1-8 

.1 

77 

1-2 

18-0 

Parayan 

•3 

19-0 

•0 

•0 

•1 

•0 

... 

44-1 

•4 

•1 

Ptilayau 

17 

1-3 

■0 

65-8 

•4 

•0 

Valau          

29-6 

... 

•0 

■3 

2-0 

•0 

... 

1-1 

•2 

■1 

Vanian 

1-6 

■1 

•0 

... 

3'4 

30 

■1. 

37 

1-0 

■1 

Velan          

5-2 

2-2 

... 

■2 

■3 

6-5 

23-4 

■6 

■0 

Yella:a 

1'9 

•3 

■2 

•3 

•0 

... 

9-3 

3-0 

6-5 

■0 

5-6 

2-4 

•8 

AtAHiiliitan. 

IS'utive  Mahommediin 

127 

'o 

•2 

2-0 

•] 

•1 

12-1 

2-5 

1-1 

•0 

8-2 

1-6 

•6 

Chrislkai. 

Eurasian 

8-4 

1-2 

2-1 

... 

•2 

7-0 

4'9 

24-5 

... 

3-1 

15-0 

37 

Native  Christian... 

67 

•1 

•1 

1-1 

•0 

•0 

2-9 

1-3 

17 

•0 

14-0 

r:=iK',var:.-.=3 

1-4 

•3 

acxi.  1 
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Subsidiary  TABr,E]^XI. — Occupations  of  Aciuai  worh-vn  in  i'lha  ^  and  R  ralanaa. 


Order. 


I.     Administration 
II.    Defence  ... 
III.     Service  of  Native  anl  Foreign  States 

Total,  Class  A.  Government 
IV.     Pi  ovision  and  Care  of  Animals 
V.     Agriculture 

Total,  Class  B.  Pasture  and  Agriculture 
VI.     Personal,  Household  and  Sanitary  Services 
Total,  Class  0.  Personal  Services 
VII.     Food,  Drink  and  Stimulants 
VIII.     Light,  fuel  and  Forage 
IX.     Buildings 

X.     Vehicles  and  Vessels 
XI.     Supplementary  Requirements 
XII.     Textile  Fabrics  and  Dress 
Xm.     Metals  and  Precious  Stones 
XIV.     Glass,  Earthen  and  Stoneware 
XV.     Wood,  Cane  and  Leaves,  etc. 
XVI.     Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes,  etc. 
XVn.     Leather  ... 

Total,  Class  D.  Preparation  and  Supply  of  Material  Substances, 
XVIIT.     Commerce 

XIX.     Transport  and  Storage 

Total,  Class  E.  Commerce,  Transport  and  Storage 
XX.     Learned  and  Artistic  Professions 
XXL     Sport       ... 

Total,  Class  F.  Professions... 
XXII.    Earthwork  and  General  Labour 
XXIII.     Indefinite  and  Disreputable  Occupations  .. . 

Total,  Class  G.  Unskilled  Labour, not  Agricultural 

XXIV.    Independent 

Total,    Class   H.    Means   of   Subsistence  independent    of 

Occupation.. 

Total... 


Pri  \o     on  by  OrJer 

pe£-  10   00  of  lotal 

w  rkers. 


Uibm. 

Rural. 

2 

3 

S49-1 

761 

118-8- 

6-2 

•1 

668-0 

82-3 

Sl-4 

37-4 

1,270-0 

4,016-3 

1,321-4 

4,053-7 

629-6 

258-3 

629-5 

238-3 

2,106-6 

1,312  3 

123-5 

42-4 

181-5 

90-5 

17-7 

2-4 

78-8 

6-4 

629-2 

923-4 

358-7 

124-6 

57-7 

373 

271-4 

304-0 

14-8 

2-4 

22-6 

1-7 

3,862-5 

2,847-4 

578-2 

196-G 

338-2 

78-2 

916-4 

274-8 

6419 

176-5 

14-1 

8-1 

6560 

184-6 

1,527-3 

2,160-7 

185-4 

115-6 

1,712-7 

2,266-3 

2335 

32-6 

233-5 


32-6 


10,000 


10,000 
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Subsidiary  Table  XII. — Occimitions  supporting  more  than  5,000  persons  each. 


Groups. 
1 


37a. 
50i 

37e. 

39 
131 

53 
290 


37  G. 

37  b. 
398 

79 
344 

80 
272 
347 

97 

60 
328 

65 
291 
132 
317 
102 
605 
lA. 
447 
100 
429 
lA. 
452 
163 
106 
346 

38 


Occupation. 


(a)  Oo"upations  supporting  more  than  100,000  persons  each. 

Cultivating  landholders 

Greneral   labour    ... 

Cultivators -unspecified 

'Field  labourers     ... 

Toddy  drawers     ...  ., 

Growers  of  spesial  produsts    (Miscellaneous) 

Rope,  sacking  and  net  makers 

Total 
(6)    Occupations  supporting  between  10,000  and  100,000  persons  each. 

Cultivating  tenants 

Non-cultivating   landbolders 

Shopkeepers,  otherwise  unspecified 

Fishermen  and  fish  curers    ... 

Carpenters  ...  ...  ...  ...  .. 

Fish  dealer? 

Cotton  weavers  (hand  industry) 

Baskets,  mats,  fans,  etc.  makers  and  sellers 

Grain  and  pulse  dealers 

Barbers 

Workers  in  Iron  and  hardware 

Washermen 

Eope,  sacking  and  net  sellers 

Toddy  sellers 

Workers  in  Gold,  Silver  and  precious  stones 

Rice  pounders  and  buskers  ... 

Occui^ation,  uncertain  or  not  returned   ... 

Constables,  messengers  warders  and  unspecified     ... 

Church,  Temple,  Burial  Service,  etc. 

Oil  pres.sers 

Boat  and  Barge  men 

Clerks,  Inspectors,  etc  and  their  families 

Principals,  Professors  and  teachers 

Stone  and  marble  workers    ... 

Provision  of  vegetable  food  (Miscellaneous) 

Wood-cutters  and  sawyers    ... 

Farm  servants 

Total 


Number. 


644,820 
458,421 
290,!)3S 
144,179 
123,050 
120,061 
104,150 


1,885,616 

91,631 
67,425 
64,853 
51,546 
44,568 
44,258 
27,456 
24,929 
24,380 
23,776 
22.908 
22,860 
22,456 
20,924 
20,657 
20,188 
18,876 
18,826 
18,771 
15,363 
14,751 
13,294 
12,359 
11,466 
10,944 
10,710 
10,617 
7i,0,292 


Percent- 
age. 


63-9 


2.V4 


XXX.  J 
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Subsidiary  Table  XI T. —  Occupations  supporting  more  them  5,000 persons  each. 


Groups. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Percent- 
age. 


304 

104 

101 

123 

106 

130 

392 

417 

101a. 

444 

49 
336 
468 
602 
289 
449 
306 

27 

64 
1C4  a. 

9.9    a. 
.322 


(c)  Occwpation  siipportinff  beiween  5,000  and  10,000  persons  each.- 
Piece  goods  dealers 
Sweet-meat  sellers 
Oil   sellers 

Cardamom,  betel  leaf  and  arecanut  sellers 
Vegetable  and  fruit  sellers... 
Tobacco  and  snuff  sellers 
Bankers,  money  lenders,  etc... 
Cart  owners  and  drivers,  carting  agents  etc. 
Dealers  in    Copra 
Priests,  MinisterSj'etc. 
Betel,  vine  and  arecanut  growers 
Potters 

Practitioners  without  diploma 
Koad,  Canal,  and  Eailway  labourers      ... 
Dealers  in  raw  fibres 

Astrologers,  Diviners,  horoscope-makers,  etc. 
Tailors,  milliners,  and  dress  makers 
Herdsmen 
In-door  servants 
Sellers  of  country  spirit 
Sellers  of  jaggery,  molasses,  etc. 
Brass,  copper  and  bell-metal  worker,?    ... 

Total... 


9,637 
9,575 
9,565 
9,305 
8,768 
8,437 
8,048 
7,195 
6,985 
6,736 
6,430 
6,394 
6,220 
5,981 
5,705 
5,695 
5,419 
5,268 
5,246 
5,221 
6,177 
6,125 
162,131 
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Diagram  NP  26. 
Showing  the  number  of  persons  supported  by  each  Classof 
occupations  to  10,000  of  the  total  population  of  the  State 
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Diagram  NQ  27. 

Stowing  percentage  of  Pemale  workers  in  each  Order  of 

occupation  to  the  total  workers  in  that  Order 
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SUMMARY. 


In  the  foregoing  Chapters,  the  particulars  collected  at  the  Census  regarding 
the  population  of  the  State  have  been  reviewed,  as  far  as  time  and  space  permitted 
and  compared  with  those  of  other  States  and  Provinces,  as  far  as  the  available 
materials  allowed.  The  results  therein  exhibited  have  necessarily  been  of  a  varied 
character,  bearing  on  several  important  aspects  of  the  population  enumerated. 
Each  Chapter  has  had  its  own  story  to  tell,  and  in  recording  it,  details  could  not 
have  been  conveniently  ignored,  nor  collateral  and  explanatory  matters  desirably 
avoided.  Attempt  has,  nevertheless,  been  made  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the 
salient  features  disclosed  by  the  great  mass  of  figures,  and  these  may  be  recapitu- 
lated here  with  advantage,  to  enable  a  running  view  being  taken  of  the  whole. 

The  first  Chapter  deals  with  the  population  from  the  statical  stand -point,  the  Chapter  i. 
the  number  of  persons  actually  found  existing  on  a  particular  date  and  their  dis-  Distribution 
tribution  over  the  surface  of  the  country.  So  viewed,  the  population  censused  within 
the  limits  of  this  State  on  the  1st  March  1901  aggregates  2,952,157  of  whom 
1,490,165,  are  males  and  1,461,992,  females.  This  population  is  seen  to  have  been 
spread  over  an  area  of  7,091  square  miles,  which  gives  416  persons  to  one  square 
mile  and  an  acre  and  a  half  to  each  individual.  Assuming  that  the  people  are  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  land,  the  mean  distance  between  one  person  and  another 
comes  to  92  yards.  If,  however,  the  unculturable  and  uninhabitable  tracts  which 
absorb  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  are  excluded  from  calculation, 
the  people  would  be  more  densely  packed,  each  would  have  to  himself  a  less  wider 
area  and  would  be  nearer  his  neighbour  than  the  above  figures  indicate. 

Compared  with  the  leading  States  and  Provinces  of  India,  Travancore  shows 
a  greater  density  of  population  than  all  of  them,  excepting  Bengal,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Agra  and  Oudh  and  the  neighbouring  State  of  Cochin. 

Since  1875,  twenty  eight  persons  have  been  added  to  every  one  hundred  of 
the  population  found  within  a  square  mile.  Within  the  last  decade,  the  density 
has  arisen  by  55  or  15  persons  to  the  hundred,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  areality 
and  the  proximity  are  less  now  by  one-fourth  of  an  acre  and  by  7  yards  re- 
spectively. 

9  Towns  and  3,885  Villages  divide  among  themselves  the  population  enu- 
merated in  the  proportion  of  6  to  94  in  one  hundred  of  the  total.  A  Town  has, 
on  an  average,  20,426  inhabitants  and  a  village,  712.  The  largest  Town  is  Trivan- 
drum  which  returns  a  population  of  57,882  and  the  smallest,  Kajyankulam  (5,745). 
Each  village  covers  an  average  area  of  1*8  square  miles  and  is  situated  1-4  miles 
apart  from  another.  Villages  with  less  than  500  people  each  are  as  many  as  2,006 
or  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  and  contain  16  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  inhabi- 
tants residing  in  rural  areas.  Large-sized  villages,  i.  e.,  with  a  population  of  5,000 
and  over, -are  only  eight  in  number  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  2  per  cent,  of 
the  people.  The  majority  reside  in  villages  of  intermediate  size,  i.  <?.,  between  500 — 
^,000.  They  form  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  and  hold  60  per  cent,  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. 
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Taking  the  units  of  these  social  aggregates,  we  see  that  the  population  is  accom- 
modated in  580,899  houses — an  average  of  5  persons  to  every  house.  Though 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  dwelling  places  has,  during  the  last  decade,  been  thrice 
as  much  as  during  the  one  preceding,  the  advance  in  population  has  been  so  great 
that,  in  the  matter  of  horse-room,  no  improvement  is  visible.  In  every  10  houses 
there  now  live  two  more  persons  than  in  1891  and  three  more  than  in  1881. 

Chapters  II  &  IX.         The  second  Chapter  deals  with  a  subject  of   great  administrative    Importance, 
Movement,      namely,  the  movement  of  the  population.     Since  1891,  the  population  of  the  State 
has  shown  an  advance  of  394,421  or  15-4  per  cent.  Males  have  increased  by  199,750 
or  15-5  per  cent,  and  females,  by  194,671  or  15-4   per  cent.     The   rate  of  growth 
has  been  faster  than  in  other  States  and  Provinces,  in  most  of  which  with  plague 
and  famine,  there  was,  more  or  less,  a  large  decrease.      In  the  State  itself,  the 
progress  disclosed  beats  all  record.     In  the  five  years  preceding  1881,  the  popu- 
lation increased  by  3-9  per  cent,  and  in  the  next  ten  years  only  by  G'o  per  cent. 
But  during  the  last   decennium  the  increase  has  been  two  and  a  half  times  that  in 
the  decade  preceding  it  and  one  and  a  half  times   the   rate   observed   during   the 
fifteen  years  extending  from   1875   to  1891.     Taken  by   sex,    the  percentage  of 
increase  in  regard  to  males  is  twice  and   in  respect  of  females  thrice  that  of  the 
previous   decade.     The   variations    in   the   administrative    divisions   which  taken 
together  represent  the  total  for  the  whole  State  are,  when  examined  and  compared 
with  the  results  of  previous  enumerations,  seen  to  cover  a  very  wide  range  and  may, 
in  view  of  the  small  size  and  limited  capacities  of  the  Taluks,  be  said  to  have  been 
phenomenal.     Of  the  dynamic  forces   that  have  operated  in  bringing  about  this^ 
vast   advance,  migration   has   played  but   an   insignificant   part.     The  excess   of 
immigrants  over  emigrants  has  contributed  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  increase 
being  1'2   per  cent,   on  the  entire  population.   Compared  with  the  previous  Census, 
the  tide  of  immigration   has  been  larger  now,  but  it  has  been  due  to   special  and 
temporary   causes.     Immigration  for   purposes    of  settlement  may  be  taken  to  be 
practically  a  non-existent  factor.      In  regard  to  emigration,   it  may   be  remarked 
that   extreme   immobility,   from  whatever  cause  engendered,  is  still  a  pronounced 
characteristic  of  the  Travancorean.     Within  the  country  itself,    the  volume   of  the 
lateral  movements  is  seen  to  have  been  confined  to  a  very  narroAv  compass,  hardly 
one  in  one  hundred  being  discovered  beyond  a  neighbouring  Taluk.     The  track 
of  spread  in  response  to  the  necessities  of  cultivation  and  to  the  increasing  facilities 
of  communication  may  be  followed  from  the  west  to  the   east,  from  the  congested 
sea-board  to  the  cultivable  interior  ;  but  permanent  movement   has  been  neither  so 
rapid  nor  so  extensive  as  to  enable  the  large  increase  observed  in  the  upland  tracts 
being  traced    to  migration  as  a  primary  cause.     To  whatever  causes,  however,  the 
variations  in  the  component  Taluks  may  be  attributable,  the  increase  recorded  for 
the  State  as-  a   whole  has  to  be  mainly  accounted  for  by  natural  increment.     The 
forces  generally  at  work  towards  an  advance  in  population  have  been  in  full  swlno- 
during  the  past  decennium  and  to  them  should,  indeed,    be  conceded  their  full 
share  in  bringing  about  the  increase  exhibited  at  this  Census.  But  an  enquiry  Into 
the  general  vital  history  of  the  country  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  dis- 
closes no  particular  reasons  why  the  decade  that  has  just  closed  should  alone  show 
such  an  exceedingly  high  rate  of  progress.     A  study  of  the  statistics  of  this  and 
the  previous  Censuses  suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  Increase  now  noticed  is 
only  apparent  and  that  a  portion  of  it  has  to  be  credited  to  the  enumeration 
of  1891.     From  the  movement  of  the  population  since   1875,  a  normal  rate  of 
growth  of  9-5  per  mille  per  annum  is  deducible  and  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
this  rate  the  population  for  1891  would  be  2,640,522.     The  percentage  of  actual 
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increase  for  this  Census  would  then  come  to  11-8  and  exceed  the  accepted  normal 
by  2-3— an  excess  due  to  a  rise  in  the  number  of  births  and  immigrants  during  the 
last  decade. 

To  gauge  the  growth  of  the  urban  population,  a  comparison  of  the  totals  re- 
turned is  sufficient.  The  boundaries  of  some  Towns  have  changed  since  1891, 
while  others  have  been  omitted  from  the  category  and  fresh  ones,  added.  The 
decennial  variation  has,  therefore,  to  be  determined  with  reference  only  to  the  six 
Towns  that  have  been  common  to  both  the  enumerations,  namely,  Nagercoil,  Tri- 
vandrum,  Shencottah,  Quilon,  Alleppey  and  Kottayam.  These  together  returned 
in  1891  a  population  of  93,034  as  compared  with  a  present  total  of  177,910  for 
identical  limits.  This  gives  an  increase  of  91*2  per  cent.  An  analysis  of  the 
figures  for  the  several  Towns  shows  that  this  growth  has  been  more  artificial  than 
real  and  an  adjustment  with  the  available  data  gives  151,027  as  their  aggregate 
population  at  the  1891  Census.  An  increase  of  17*8  per  cent,  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  representing  the  growth  of  the.  urban  element  in  the  State, 

From  a  comparison  of  the  urban  and  rural  proportions  in  the  populations  at 
the  last  two  Censuses,  it  is  seen  that  the  townward  flux  has,  nevertheless,  not 
developed  to  any  extent.  The  wants,  tastes  and  habits  of  the  community  outside 
the  Towns  and  the  absence  of  large  industries  inside  them  are  alike  in  the  way  of 
an  indraught  of  the  people  to  the  urban  areas  in  even  moderately  large  numbers, 
even  if  the  pressure  on  land  should  reach  its  maximum. 

The  remainder  of  the  Eeport  is  taken  up  with  a  consideration  of  the  popula- 
tion in  several  important  aspects,  such  as  the  physiologic,  the  social,  the  religi- 
ous, the  linguistic,  the  educational,  the  ethnological  and  the  occupational. 


C'HAPTEI'l  III 
Religion. 


Taking  the  religions  first,  it  is  noticed  that  Hinduism  is  the  predominant 
faith  of  the  country.  Christianity  has  the  next  greatest  number  of  followers  and 
is  followed  by  Mahommedanism,  Animism  coming  last.  In  10,000  of  the  popula- 
tion, Hindus  number  6,895  ;  Christians,  2,362  ;  Mahommedans,  646  ;  Animists,  96; 
the  other  minor  religionists  together  making  up  the  remainder.  A  remarkable 
fact  in  connection  with  the  statistics  of  religious  beliefs  is  the  high  proportion  of 
the  Christian  element.  Tradition  lands  in  Travancore  one  of  the  very  first  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  himself  and  even  otherwise,  her  bosom  was  not  long  closed  to 
Christian  teachings.  At  the  roughest,  fourteen  centuries  may  be  taken  as  the  age  of 
Christianity  in  this  land  and  what  with  the  real  charitableness  of  her  Hindu  Eulers, 
the  restricted  sympathies  of  the  higher  for  the  backward  classes  and  what  with 
the  religiously  and  socially  degraded  condition  of  the  latter,  Christianity  has  had  a 
prosperous  career  and  now,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cochin,  Travancore  is  the 
most  Christian  territory  in  all  India.  Madras  which  comes  next  is  at  a  long  dis- 
tance behind,  there  being  only  26  Christians  in  every  1,000  of  her  population 
against  236  in  this  State.  The  proportion  of  Mahommedans  too  is  higher  than 
some  of  the  other  States  and  Provinces.  The  progress  made  by  these  two  religions 
and  the  proportional  decline  of  Hinduism  is  a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  rehgious 
history  of  the  people  as  revealed  by  the  Census. 

Comparing  the  proportions  in  a  ten  thousand  of  the  population  at  the  last 
two  Censuses,  it  is  found  that  the  Musalmans  have  added  25  persons  to  their 
strength  and  the  Christians,  302;  while  the  Hindus  have  diminished  by  as 
many  as  327.  Between  1875  -1901,  as  many  as  373  Hindus  have  vanished  and 
have  been  replaced  by  338  Christians  and  40  Musalmans.     The  Hindus  have  in- 
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ereased  by  10  per  cent.,  the  Musalmans,  20  per  cent.,  an  1  the  Christians,  by  32 
j)er  cent.  These,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  old  communities  swayed,  more  or  less,  by 
similar  influences.  Such  striking  disparities,  therefore,  in  the  rates  o£  population 
growth  between  the  Hindus  on  the  one  ha  ad  and  the  Musalmans  and  the  Christians 
on  the  other  are  not  explainable  by  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  even  making 
allowance  for  any  possible  effects  of  dissimilarity  in  social  and  other  conditions.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  much  higher  rate  of  natural  growth  in  one  set  of  religionists 
than  in  another.  Nor  does  the  fact  of  conversion  fully  meet  the  case.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  figures,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  to  the  localisation  in  these  two 
communities  of  a  portion  of  the  increase  credited,  as  above  stated,  to  the  Census  o£ 
1891. 

CnAi-iKj!  IV.  The  life  statistics  of  the  population  show  that  the  increase  disclosed  has  been 

^"^-  mainly  confined  to  the  younger  years  of  life  as  against  a  decrease  at  the  1891 

Census.  The  reverse  appears  to  be  the  case  in  respect  of  the  advanced  ages. 
Judging  from  the  figures  recorded,  the  decade  previous  to  1891  appears  to  have 
been  more  favourable  to  fecundity  and  the  decade  that  succeeded  it,  to  longevity  ; 
while  the  last  decennium  takes  an  intermediate  place.  The  Christians  appear  to 
be  the  most  prolific  but  the  shortest-lived  ;  the  Hindus  combine  normal  fecundity 
with  comparatively  great  longevity  ;  while  the  Musalmans  occupy  in  both  respects 
a  medium  position.  These  results  are  not  easily  accounted  for  by  social  causes 
which  do  not  seem  to  operate  in  any  very  great  difference  among  the  several 
religionists.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  differences  in  occupation  and  habits 
of  life  in  general. 

Divided  according  to  workers  and  dependents,  there  are,  in  every  one  hundred 
of  the  population,  58  of  the  former  and  42  of  the  latter.  The  effectives  among 
males  constitute  58  per  cent,  and  those  among  females,  57  per  cent.  These  ratios 
are  tolerably  high  when  compared  with  those  of  other  States  and  Provinces.  The 
self-supporting  proportion  is  highest  among  the  Hindus  who  are  followed  by  the 
Musalmans  and  the  Christians. 

The  mean  age  of  the  population  as  deduced  from  the  returns  is  24'2  years 
— 24"5  for  males  and  23*9  for  females. 

Apart  from  its  general  scientific  interest,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  has  not 
in  Travancore  that  importance  which  attaches  to  it  in  places  where  female  infanti- 
cide and  the  concealment  of  women  generallyfobtain.  Taking  the  figures  as  they  are, 
it  is  found  that  there  are  981  females  per  1,000  males,  a  ratio  almost  the  same  as 
in  1891,  and  higher  than  that  of  most  other  States  and  Provinces. 

The  proportions  of  the  sexes  at  the  different  age- periods  show  that,  at  the  ages 
below  5,  girls  predominate  in  the  ratio  of  1,077  to  1,000  boys.  The  excess  is  most 
marked  under  one  year,  where  there  are  1,134  females  permille  of  males.  Between 
the  ages  5-10,  the  sexes  equal;  while,  in  the  succeeding  period  10-15,  males  out- 
number tlie  females.  At  the  next  quinquennium  15-20,  the  relation  is  reversed 
and  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter  is  kept  up  for  two  periods  more,  20-25 
and  25-30.  From  the  age  of  30  onwards,  female  life  appears  to  decline  very  per- 
ceptibly and  males  preponderate  till  the  age-group,  60  and  above,  when  the  balance 
is  once  more  and  finally  turned  against  them.  Female  life  sinks  to  its  lowest  point 
at  the  ages  35-40. 

Comparing  the  differences  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  sexes  in  the  main 
religions,  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  females  is  highest  among  the  Hindus,  being  900 
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per  1,000  males  and  lowest  among  the  Musalraans,  935,  the  Christians  returning  a 
mean  of  the  two  figures. 

Elsewhere  in  India,  a  relation  is  observed  between  the  status  of  a  caste  and 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  it  and  the  tendency  has  been  noted  for  the  ratio  of  fe- 
males to  vary  inversely  with  the  status  of  the  caste,  so  that  it  is  highest  in  the  lowest 
castes  and  lowest  in  the  highest.  This  is  not  seen  to  obtain  in  this  State.  The  phases 
of  the  marital  institution  to  which  this  tendency  is  traceable  are  not,  with  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  the  invariable  concomitants  of  social  status  and  a  high  position  in  the 
scale  of  precedence  does  not  connote  the  adoption  of  early  marriage  or  the  prohibition 
of  widow  marriage,  both  of  which  are  generally  known  to  be  important  regulat- 
ing principles  in  the   ordering  of  society. 

The  figures  in  respect  of  the  civil  condition  of  the  population  return  48  per    Chaptkk  vi. 
cent,  as  unmarried,  43  per  cent,  as  married  and  9  per  cent,  as  widowed.    The  single  ^'^^  Condition 
state  is  almost  universal  with  both  the  sexes  at  the  younger  years  of  life.     The 
tendency  to  matrimony  first  shows  itself  at  the  ages  10-15,  and  develops  more  and 
more  fully  after  that  period.     Since  1891,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  married 
and  the  unmarried  and  an  increase  in  the  widowed. 

Contrasting  the  returns  of  Travancore  with  those  of  other  States  and  Pro- 
rinces,  a  distinct  difference  is  noted  in  respect  of  the  three  features  of  the  civil 
condition.  Marriage  is  relatively  less  universal,  juvenile  marriage  less  common 
and  immutable  widowhood   less  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere. 

Considered  by  religion,  the  Musalmans  come  first  in  respect  of  the  unmarried 
of  both  sexes.  Hindu  bachelors  are  relatively  larger  in  number  than  the  Christian, 
while  the  reverse  is  the  cas3  in  regard  to  spinsters.  Marriage  is  more  common 
among  the  Christians  than  among  the  other  two  religionists  and  equally  common 
among  the  Musalman  and  Hindu  males.  In  respect  of  females,  the  Musalmans 
show  a  slightly  higher  ratio. 

The  subject  of  education  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VII.  Of  the  total  number,  chapter  vii 
12'4  par  cent,  are  able  to  read  and  write.  Male  literates  form  21*5  per  cent,  and  fe-  Education. 
male,  3*1  per  cent,  of  their  respective  populations.  Comparing  the  education  returns 
of  this  State  with  those  of  other  States  and  Provinces  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
Travancore  takes  the  foremost  place  in  respect  of  the  proportion  able  to  read  and 
write.  While  here  one  in  every  8  persons  is  literate,  the  next  educated  State,  Baroda, 
returns  this  average  in  every  12  and  Bombay,  the  leading  Province  in  this  respect, 
one  in  every  14.  In  point  of  female  education  too,  Travancore  occupies  the  first  posi- 
tion. While  969  females  in  1,000  of  the  sex  are  still  uninstructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  the  ratio  varies  elsewhere  from  989  in  Bombay  to  999  in  Gwalior. 
Female  literacy  in  this  State  is  thus  seen  to  be  thrice  that  of  the  most  advanced 
Province  in  India.  In  respect  of  English  education,  however,  Travancore  is  superseded 
by  some  other  States  and  Provinces.  The  proportion  of  Enghsh  literates  to  the  total 
population  is  less  than  in  Ajmer-Merwara  and  Bombay  and  is  equal  to  Madras  and 
Mysore,  all  the  others,  however,  coming  behind. 

Comparing  the  educational  status  of  the  different  religions,  wide  variations  are 
observed  in  the  amount  of  literacy  among  their  respective  followers.  Foremost 
amongst  the  literates  of  any  religion  stand  the  Christians.  The  Hindus  come  next 
and  then  the  Musalmans,  the  ratio  for  the  latter  being  far  below  the  general  average. 
Viewed  in  relation  to  sex,  the  ratios  of  female  to  male  literacy  arrange  themselves 
in  a  descending  order  from  one-fifth  among  the  Christians  to  one-eighth  among  the 
Hindus  and  one-fifteenth  among  the  Musalraans. 
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Of  the  males  in  the  different  castes,  tribes  and  races,  those  of  the  Eurasian 
community  are  the  most  Hterate.  The  Brahmins  follow  a  close  second,  of  whom 
the  Malayala  Brahmins  show  a  slightly  lower  percentage  than  the  other  Brahmins. 
Next  in  order  come  the  Ampalavasi,  the  Kanian,  the  Konkani,  the  Vellala  and  the 
Nayar.  Of  the  castes  engaged  in  field-labour,  the  Pulayas  are  the  most  innocent 
in  the  literate  art  and  are  not  far  removed  in  this  regard  from  the  people  inhabiting 
the  hills  and  forests.  The  statistics  of  female  education  present  wider  variations. 
The  Eurasians  again  own  the  greatest  proportion  of  female  literates,  there  being 
only  33  per  cent,  of  the  sex  not  versed  in  the  two  E's.  The  women  of  the  Malayala 
Brahmins  follow  their  English  sisters  in  enlightenment ;  but,  for  them,  the  propor- 
tion of  illiteracy  is  no  less  than  81  per  cent.  Among  the  other  Brahmins,  90  women 
per  one  hundred  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  the  Ampalavasis  intervening  with 
an  illiterate  strength  of  84  per  cent.  The  Nayar,  the  Kanian,  the  Maraij  and  the 
Vellala  females  are  the  next  best  educated. 

Malayalam,  the  language  of  the  country,  naturally  claims  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  the  total  educated.  In  1,000  males,  190  are  literates  in  Malayalam.  Tamil 
shows  but  a  fourth  of  that  ratio.  The  corresponding  proportions  for  females  are 
27"3  and  4' 5  respectively. 

If  the  Europeans  and  the  Eurasians  are  left  out  of  account,  there  are  13,417 
persons  or  one  in  every  220  of  the  population  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  a  literary  acquaintance  with  that  language.  For  males 
alone  the  proportion  is  one  in  every  122.  Among  females  only  one  in  1,000  ot 
the  population  is  able  to  read  and  write  English.  Comparing  the  three  religions, 
the  proportion  is  highest  among  the  Christians,  1 5  males  and  4  females  in  a  thousand 
of  each  sex  being  returned  as  literate.  The  Hindus  follow  with  7  males  and  '3  fe- 
males. Of  the  total  number  accessible  by  their  knowledge  of  English  to  Western 
thoughts  and  influences,  the  Nayars  form  nearly  one-half  and  the  Brahmins  about 
one-third.  On  the  caste  total  of  literate  males,  the  Malayala  Brahmins  form  6  per 
mille;  the  other  Brahmins,  214;  the  Vellalas,  §2;  the  Ampalavasis,  36;  and  the 
Kayars,  29. 

In  view  of  the  difference  in  the  scope  of  the  enquiry  and  the  method  of 
compilation  at  this  and  the  previous  Censuses,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  cor- 
rectly the  educational  advance  the  country  has  made  during  the  last  decade.  The 
population  has  now  been  broadly  divided  into  literates  and  illiterates,  whereas 
in  1891,  the  people  were  classed  as  learners,  literates  and  illiterates,  ae  the  case 
might  be.  'Learners'  have  been  omitted  from  this  Census  and  persons  able  to  read  and 
write  have  not  been  excluded,  as  in  1891,  from  the  literates  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  under  instruction.  In  view  to  secure  a  common  basis,  learners  over  15  years 
of  age  have  been  assumed  as  literate  and  added  to  the  literate  total  of  1891, 
Compared  with  the  figure  thus  arrived  at,  the  advance  made  does  not  seem  to  be 
encouraging,  notwithstanding  that,  during  the  last  decade,  primary  education  has 
made  greater  progress  than  before.  But  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  basis  of 
comparison  has  to  be  accepted  with  modification  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  this 
, Census  the  population  contains  a  relatively  greater  number  at  the  youthful  ages 
than  in  1891.  This,  while  swelling  the  population,  does  not  add  to  the  number  of 
literates  which,  in  respect  ofthe  school-going  youths,  only  counts  above  15.  Taking 
the  figures  as  returned,  Enghsh  education  appears  to  have  made  great  progress,  for 
while  ten  years  ago,  only  one  in  every  1,000  persons  was  able  to  read  and  write 
English,  there  are  now  five  such  on  a  like  average.  Comparison  is,  however,  easier  with 
the  figures  of  1875,  when  statistics  were  collected  only  for  literates  and  illiterates. 
In  that  year,  5*7  per  cent,  ofthe  population  was  returned  as  able  to  read  and  write, 
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Now  the  actual  number  has  nearly  trebled  and  the  proportion  on  the  total  popula- 
tion is  12-4  per  cent.  While  then,  only  one  in  every  20  persons  was  returned  in 
1875  as  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  one  in  every  8  now  comes  under  the 
category  of  literates.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  illiterates  has  declined  from 
943  in  the  thousand  to  876.  The  vast  strides  that  education  has  made  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  are  better  appreciated  by  comparing  the  literate  propor- 
tions by  sex.  While  11-08  per  cent,  of  the  total  males  and  '46  of  the  females  were 
returned  in  1875  as  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  the  ratio  has  now 
doubled  in  the  case  of  the  sterner  sex  and  has  multiplied  itself  7  times  in  regard  to 
the  gentler.  Taking  the  advance  in  the  main  religions  separately,  it  is  noticed  that 
the  Hindus  and  the  Musalmans  are  twice  and  the  Christians  two  and  a  half  times  as 
literate  now  as  they  were  twenty  five  years  ago, 

41  languages  are  returned  as  spoken  in  the  country.     Of  thpse,  Malayalam  is  chapter  viii 
the  parent-tongue  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  population.     Of  the  remaining    Language, 
one-fifth,  four-fifths  speak  Tamil  and  one-fifth  is  distributed  over  Konkani,  Marathi, 
Telugu,  Hindustani   &c. 

The  prevalence  of  Tamil  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  Malayalam.-  The  former  general- 
ly predominates  in  the  South  and  the  latter  in  the  North.  Though  no  clear  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn,  it  is  nevertheless  seen  that  Tamil  is  heard  most  spoken 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  and  that  its  strength  diminishes  as  one  pro- 
ceeds North,  Malayalam  gradually  stepping  into  its  place. 

Since  1891,  the  Malayalam  speaking  population  has  advanced  by  16"3  percent, 
and  the  Tamilians  by  9*8  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  former  language,  the  increase 
now  shown  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  that  exhibited  at  the  last  Census ;  while 
in  regard  to  the  latter  the  progress  has  been  more  than  five  times  the  rate  shown 
between  the  years  1881 — 1891. 

As  at  theyprevious  Census,  returns  have  been  compiled  for  the  four  disabling  chapter  x. 
diseases  of  insanity,  blindness,  deaf-mutiem  and  leprosy.  In  addition  to  these,  sta-  Infirmities, 
tistics  have  also  been  collected  at  this  Census,  in  respect  of  elephantiasis.  3,769 
persons  or  13  in  every  ten  thousand  are  returned  as  afflicted  with  one  or  other  of  the 
first  four  infirmities.  Of  these,  1,414  or  38  per  cent,  are  lepers;  1,043  or  28  per 
cent.,  blind;  809  or  21  per  cent.,  deaf-mutes;  and  503  or  13  per  cent.,  insane.  In 
other  words,  one  in  every  2,088  of  the  population  is  a  leper;  one  in  every  2,830 
persons  is  blind;  one  in  every  3,649,  deaf-mute  and  one  in  every  5,869,  insane. 

Since  1891,  the  proportion  of  the  infirm  seems  to  have  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary. With  the  vast  increase  in  population  since  the  last  Census,  this  may  be 
considered  as  a  satisfactory  record.  In  1875,  the  afflicted  numbered  6,312  giving  a 
proportion  of  27  in  the  ten  thousand.  The  decrease  shown  in  1891  was  accounted  for 
jas  due  to  1,113  lame  persons  having  been  included  in  the  return  for  1875.  Even 
if  these  be  excluded,  the  ratiolcomes  to  not  less  than  22  and  points  to  the  encourag- 
ing fact  of  skilled  inedical  aid  having  since  bee»  increasingly  availed  of  by  the 
people. 

The  high  degree  of  exemption  which  this  State  enjoys  in  respect  of  these  in- 
firmities is  best  understood  and  appreciated  when  compared  with  the  relative  inci- 
dence in  other  parts  of  India  and  in  other  countries.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
all  the  other  States  and  Provinces  as  well  as  several  of  the  advanced  countries  in 
the  West  contain  relatively  a  greater  number  of  the  infirm  than  Travancore.  In  ■ 
respect  of  males,  only  Baroda  and  Gwalior  show  a  lesser  average  in  every  ten  thousand 
of  the  population,  while  in  regard  to  tile  other  sex,  this  State  is  the  most  immune. 
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The  total  number  o£  persons  returned  as  suffering  from  elephantoid  swellings 
is  5,924 — males  3,522  and  females  2,402.  The  proportions  in  ten  thousand  of 
each  sex  are  24  for  males  and  16  for  females.  For  every  1,000  males  afflicted  with 
elephantiasis  the  females  number  682. 

Chapter  XI.  The  castes,  tribes  and  races  into  which  the  population  has  been  divided  are 

'^V't?^  taken  up  in  Chapter  XI.  A  few  notes  have  been  added  descriptive  of  the  main  indi- 
genous Hindu  castes.  The  statistical  treatment  of  the  subject  has  been  confined  to 
these  and  to  the  tribes  and  races  of  the  other  religionists. 

192  Hindu  castes  have,  on  the  whole,  been  tabulated  and  of  these  the  Nayar 
is  the  most  largely  represented,  aggregating  520,941  or  25'6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Hindu  population.  The  next  most  numerous  castes  are  the  Izhava — 491,774  (24'2 
per  cent.),  the  Pulaya— 206,503  (lO'l  per  cent.)  and  the-Channftn— 155,864  (77 
per  cent.).  The  Paraya,  the  Kurava  and  the  Asari  number  between  50,000  and 
100,000;  and  the  VelMla,  the  Brahmin,  the  M^rAn  and  the  KoUan,  between  20,000 
and  50,000.    Twelve  other  castes  are  each  more  than  10,000  strong. 

The  Animists  are  divided  into  19  tribes,  of  whom  the  Malankuravans  are  the 
most  numerous — 11,492  (40"8  per  cent.).  There  are  7,013  Malavetans  and  4,139 
Kanikkars.     The  other  tribes  are  comparatively  few  in  number. 

The  Mahommedans  have  returned  47  divisions  of  which  the  largest  comprises 
M^ttans  who  aggregate  55,214  or  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  Musalman  population. 
The  Thulukkan  follows  a  close  second  (52,206  or  27  per  cent.)  and  next  comes  the 
Jonakan  (48,026  or  25  per  cent.). 

Taking  the  Christian  races,  it  is  seen  that  the  native  element  absorbs  almost 
the  whole  population — 695,364  or  99'7  per  cent.  The  Eurasians  number  1,489 
and  the  Europeans,  534. 

Chapter  XII.  The  last  Chapter  of  the  Eeport  is  taken  up  with  a  brief  review  of  the  occupa- 

Ocoupation.  tious  of  the  people.  The  general  distribution  of  the  population  according  as  they 
follow  one  or  other  of  the  main  classes  of  occupations  reveal  features  natural  tg  a 
country  where  the  varied  industrial  activities  characteristic  of  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion are  conspicuously  deficient.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  are  now  agricul- 
tural in  their  pursuits,  and  if,  to  these,  we  add  the  unskilled  labourers  who  live  on 
this  occupation  in  a  variable  measure,  we  get  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation who  look  up  to  agriculture  in  one  form  or  other  for  their  means  of  sustenance. 
Of  the  total  number — 1,400,688, — shown  under  agriculture  and  forming  47  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population,  37'1  per  cent,  are  either  land-holders  or  tenants  and 
the  rest  labourers  in  the  field  or  garden,  or  growers  of  special  products.  Next  in 
order  of  numerical  importance  come  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  and 
supply  of  material  substances.  These  aggregate  764,233  in  all  and  absorb  25"9 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  substances  are  mostly  the  raw  productions 
of  the  earth  lightly  worked  upon,  and  relate  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  life. 
Vegetable  and  animal  food  and  drink  take  up  13*5  per  cent,  or  more  than  half  the 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  and  the  rest  is  almost  divided  between  raiment, 
bed  and  building.  62,980  persons  (2*1  per  cent.)  are  employed  in  rendering  personal, 
household  and  sanitary  services.  The  infantile  state  of  commerce  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  only  two  in  a  hundred  are  engaged  in  tliis  pursuit  and  the  actual  number 
supported  is  78,140.  The  learned  and  artistic  professions  are  followed  by  73,726 
persons  and  take  up  2  per  cent,  of  the  people.  These  are  mostly  engaged  by  Govern- 
ment and  if  their  number  is  added  to  that  under  State  service  proper,  we  get  about 
4  per  cent,  or  one  in  every  25  of  the  population  supported  by  duties  connected  with 
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the  administration  of  the  country.  3  persons  in  a  thousand  have  their  means  of 
subsistence  independent  of  occupation  and  are  either  mendicants  fed  out  of  private 
benevolence  or  pensioners  and  prisoners  maintained  at  public  exjjense. 

Of  the  total  population  enumerated,  1,272,354  persons  (43  per  cent.)  actually 
work  at  an  occupation  and  1,679,803  (57  per  cent.)  depend  on  these  workers  for 
their  sustenance.  The  percentage  of  dependents  is  highest  in  Class  A  (Govern- 
ment service)  and  lowest  in  Class  H  (Means  of  Subsistence  independent  of  Occu- 
pation). 

Distributing  the  actual  workers  by  sex,  it  is  seen  that  403,528  or  32  per  cent. 
are  females.  These  are  most  numerous  in  Class  D  (Preparation  and  Supply  of 
Material  substances)  and  fewest  in  Government  service. 


A.r>PE]srr>ix. 


NOTE 

BY 

THE  IMPERIAL  CENSUS  COMMISSIONER 

ON  THE 

Census  of  Travancore  and  Cochin. 


1.  On  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  September  I  met  Mr.  Subramhanya  Aiyer,  m.  a., 
M.  B.,  &  c.  M.,  the  Census  Superintendent  of  Travancore,  and  discussed  with  him 
at  great  length  a  number  of  questions  connected  with  the  Census  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Subramhanya  is  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  Travancore;  he  is  of  active  habits 
and  used  to  travelling;  he  knows  the  local  conditions  and  has  read  up  the  reports 
of  the  last  Censuses;  he  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  high  education,  keenly  interested  in 
his  subject,  and  he  may  be  expected  to  write  a  good  report. 

2.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  place  the 
Census  Superintendent  of  Travancore  in  complete  subordination  to  the  Provincial 
Superintendent  of  Census,  Madras,  and  to  require  Mr.  Francis  to  visit  Travancore 
and  inspect  the  local  arrangements.  On  further  consideration,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  practice  on  previous  occasions,  I  have  changed  this  opinion.  It  will,  I  think, 
be  sufficient  if  the  Madras  Superintendent  sends  the  Travancore  Census  Officer 
copies  of  all  important  orders  relating  to  the  Census,  including  all  letters,  not  of 
a  purely  formal  character,  received  from  the  Census  Commissioner  for  India  or  the 
Government  of  India,  and  gives  advice  as  to  their  application  in  Travancore  either 
of  his  own  motion  or  on  reference  from  the  Travancore  Superintendent.  Copies 
of  the  Manual  for  Supervisors  and  Superintendents  should,  if  possible,  be  supplied 
in  Malayalam,  the  State  being  charged  accordingly.  The  Travancore  Superintend- 
ent in  his  turn  should  send  the  Madras  Superintendent  copies  of  all  important 
orders  issued  by  him,  and  should  report  specifically  any  marked  departure 
from  the  practice  of  British  Indian  Districts-  This  will  place  the  Government 
of  Madras  in  a  position  to  pass  whatever  orders  may  be  necessary.  The  posi- 
tion in  fact  is  rather  a  peculiar  one.  Travancore  is  an  advanced  State  and,  on  the 
last  three  occasions,  carried  oiit  its  Census  on  independent  lines  with  the  minimum 
of  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Madras  Superintendent.  This  had  its  disadvan- 
tages, but  if  any  change  of  practice  is  introduced  now — especially  if  the  Madras 
Superintendent  were  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  in  Travancore — the  Travancore 
Superintendent  (who  has  the  local  title  of  Census  Commissioner)will  feel  that  he 
is  being  treated  with  less  consideration  than  his  predecessors  and  there  will  be  an 
opening  for  friction. 

3.  Census  Divisions: — The  ordinary  units  of  administration  in  Travancore 
are: — 

(1)  The  Division  under  a  Dewan  Peshkar  who  has  much  the  same  powers  as 
a  Magistrate — Collector  in  British  India.  There  are  4  divisions  each 
containing  on  an  average  1,683  square  miles.  The  Cardamom  Hills  form 
a  small  separate  jurisdiction  under  a  Superintendent. 
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(2)  The  Taluk  under  a  Tahsildar  with  revenue  and  some  magisterial  powers. 

There  are  31  taluks  with  an  average  area  of  217  square  miles. 

(3)  The  Proverti  ;  or  Provrithi,    a  group   of  Karas  or  villages  under  a 

Provertikar,  Adhikari  or  Monegar.     The  State  contains  247  Provertis, 
the  average  area  of  the  Proverti  being  27^  square  miles. 

(4)  The  Kara,  Mulla  or  Munnila,  the  original  revenue  unit  "which  in  more 

respects  than  one  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the 
Travancore  Report         ^-jij^gg  organization  of  British  India."     Average  area 

2  square  miles.     Population  146. 

In  1875  and  1881  the  Kara  was  the  unit  of  Census  operations,  but  in  the  last 
Census  it  was  ignored  in  favour  of  the  Proverti,  which  was  treated  as  the  village 
for  Census  purposes.  The  results  of  this  change  of  system  may  be  seen  in  Table 
G^  on  p.  50  of  Mr.  Baines'  Report,  where  the  average  rural  population  per  village 
in  the  Madras  States  is  shown  as  2,727  the  mean  for  the  States  throughout  India 
being  330.  In  another  column  of  the  same  table  the  percentage  of  places  containing 
a  population  of  5,000  is  given  for  the  Madras  States  as  9"4,  while  the  percentage 
for  the  whole  of  India  is  0*2.  Mr.  Baines  remarks  on  this  that  the  system  of 
grouping  adopted  renders  "the  return  valueless  for  comparison.  Taken  by  themselves 
the  Travancore  statistics  give  the  average  population  of  a  village  as  9,919  and  show 
the  State  to  contain  26  villages  with  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  and  13 
with  from  20,000  to  50,000. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  from  the  last  report  why  the  Proverti  was  treated 
as  the  village  for  Census  purposes,  nor  can  the  State  Superintendent  explain  the 
reasons  for  this  change  of  system.  In  1892  Mr.  Stuart  asked  the  Travancore  Super- 
intendent whether  he  had  "statistics  of  population  for  any  area  smaller  than  the 
Proverti,  which  is  much  too  large  to  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a  village."  In 
his  reply  the  State  Superintendent  admitted  that  the  Kara,  not  the  Proverti,  corres- 
ponded to  the  village  of  British  India,  but  demurred,  on  the  ground  of  the  time  and 
labour  involved,  to  furnishing  statistics  by  Karas.  At  page  290  of  his  report  he 
says  :  "I  would  recommend  the  territorial  sub-divisions  adopted  for  the  revenue 
settlement  being  used  for  Census  purposes,  viz.,  the  Pakuthis  and  Kandoms. 
Where  the  settlement  is  not  completed  by  that  time  the  Karas  of  old  may  be 
substituted.  The  Kara  should  be  the  enumerator's  block,  and  for  reasons  explained 
elsewhere  in  this  Report,  an  enumerator  should  be  appointed  over  several  blocks, 
during  the  period  of  the  preliminary  enumeration."  I  understand  that  for  the 
purposes  of  survey  and  settlement  a  Proverti  is  divided  into  two  or  more  Pakuthis 
according  to  its  area,  revenue  and  the  number  of  holdings  it  contains.  The  division 
however  is  arbitrary,  as  is  also  the  Kandom,  a  smaller  sub-division  of  a  Pakuthi ; 
whereas  the  Kara  is  admitted  to  be  an  indigenous  unit  of  ancient  date. 

I  discussed  this  whole  question  with  the  State  Superintendent,  and  he  accepts 
my  opinion  that  the  Kara  should  be  treated  as  the  equivalent  pf  the  British  Indian 
village,  and  should  be  the  unit  of  compilation  for  all  tables  made  up  by  villages, 

4.  Procedure: — The  Census  procedure  in  Travancore  has,  from  the  first,  been 
peculiar.  As  long  ago  as  1875  it  was  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  the  taluk  and 
proverti  officials  were  too  hard  worked  to  be  able  to  take  any  part  in  the  prelimi- 
nary operations,  and  that  their  services  could  only  be  utilised  in  connection  with 
the  final  enumeration.  Whatever  had  to  be  done  before  that  date  has  all  along  been 
don^  by  a  paid  agency.  In  1891  each  taluk  was  divided  into  blocks  of  700  houses, 
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and  the  schedules  were  written  up  in  three  months  by  688  enumerators  on  Rs,  8  a 
month  appointed  by  the  Dewan  Peshkars.  The  work  of  the  enumerators  was 
looked  after  by  31  Supervisors — one  for  each  taluk — appointed  by  the  Dewan  of 
the  State.  All  the  Supervisors  were  officials ;  they  were  paid  Rs.  20  or  Rs.  25  ac- 
cording to  their  class,  and  each  of  them  had  a  peon  on  Rs.  5.  On  this  system  the 
preliminary  enumeration  for  the  entire  State  cost  Rs.  20,000,  The  final  Census 
was  carried  out  by  13,134  enumerators,  of  whom  6,577  were  Government  servants, 
1,311  were  paid  8  annas  a  head  for  the  job,  ai^d  the  rest  were  volunteers. 

It  might  have  been  possible  in  1875  to  introduce  the  voluntary  system  which 
prevails  in  British  India.  But  the  attempt  was  not  made  then,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  now  to  change  methods  which  have  become  prescriptive,  The  practice  of 
paying  for  the  preliminary  enumeration  must,  therefore,  continue.  The  scheme  of 
operations  and  the  Census  divisions  should  however  be  brought  into  closer  corres- 
pondence with  thfi  imperial  system  than  was  the  case  in  1891,  This  may  be  done 
in  the  following  way ; — 

(a)  The  preliminary  enumeration  block  should  comprise  a  definite  number  of 

Karas,  containing  from  600  to  700  houses.  No  Kara  should  be  split 
up  between  two  blocks. 

(b)  The  preliminary  enumeration  circles  should  be  smaller  tban  in   1891. 

They  then  corresponded  with  the  taluk  and  contained  from  6,000  to 
10,500  houses.  The  Supervisors  were  required  to  test  20  per  cent. 
of  the  entries  and  they  in  feet  tested  only  11  per  cent.  lam  strongly 
of  opinion  that  there  should  be  two  Supervisiors  for  each  taluk,  that 
they  should  read  all  the  entries  in  every  schedule  and  should  correct 
obvious  errors,  and  that  they  should  test  by  inquiry  as  many  entries 
as  possible.  Twenty  per  cent,  is  certainly  not  enough.  The  services 
of  the  Provertikars  should  also  be  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
entries. 

(c)  For  the  preliminary  enumeration  as  well  as  for  the  final  Census  the  Taluk 

should  be  the  charge,  and  the  Tahsildar  should  be  made  responsible 
for  keeping  the  Supervisors  up  to  their  work, 

(d)  For  the  final  Census  the  block  should  be  a  group  of  50  houses,  and  the 

circle  of  500  houses,  both  units  being  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
Karas  so  that  no  block  shall  contain  parts  of  more  than  one  Kara,  and 
no  Kara  shall  be  divided  between  separate  circles, 

(ej  There  should  be  a  separate  book  of  schedules  for  each  block. 

(f)  There  is  no  objection  to  the  final  Census  being  carried  out  on  the  morning 
of  the  2nd  March.  People  should  be  requested  to  stay  at  home  until 
the  Enumerator  has  visited  their  houses. 

5.  Proposal  to  amplify  column  for  civil  condition : — In  para.  81  of  the  In- 
troductiofi  to  the  last  Report,  the  then  Superintendent  proposed  that  in  future 
Censuses  no  less  than  17  columns  should  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  civil  condi- 
tion, and  that  questions  should  be  asked  with  the  object  of  elucidating  the  conjugal 
arrangements  prevalent  under  the  systems  of  Makkatayam  (male  kinship)  and  Ma- 
rumakkatayam  (female  kinship).  The  questions  suggested  are  of  a  searching 
character,  especially  those  relating  to  Tali  Kettu  and  Sambandham,  and  I  understand 
that  the  Travancore  Government  consider  them  likely  to  give  offence.  This  opinion 
is  borne  out  by  the  discussion  regarding  the  Malabar  Marriage  Act,  and  it  would 
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in  any  case  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  increase  the  number  o£  columns  iii  the 
schedule  from  16  to  32.  1  have  told  the  State  Supefintendent  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  undertake  the  inquiry  suggested  in  connection  with  the  Census. 
The  results  would  be  difficillt  tp  compile  a}:|d  would  plrobably  be  quite  untrust- 
worthy. 

6.  Proposal  to  record  Elephantiasis: — In  the  coast  taluks  of  Shertallai  and 
Ambulpallai  elephantiasis  is  extremely  prevalent  and  the  Superintendent  is  anxi- 
ous to  collect  statistics  on  the  subject.  He  proposes  to  instruct  the  Enumerators 
in  these  taluks  to  enter  the  disease  in  the  last  column.  No  question's  will  be  asked, 
the  Enumerator  will  simply  observe  whether  the  person  enumerated  has  a  swollen 
leg  and  will  record  the  fact.  The  Superintendent  assures  me  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  this  done.  The  scrotal  form  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be  almost 
unknown.  I  asked  whether  in  the  case  of  gosha  women  some  inquiry  would  not 
be  necessary  and  was  told  that  women  were  not  secluded  in  Travancore^  I  have 
therefore  accepted  the  proposal. 

7.  Question  of  Enclaves'. — In  the  detached  parts  of  Cochin  lying  within  Tra- 
vancore  Territory  the  Census  will  be  taken  by  the  Cochin  officials.  A  boundary 
dispute  about  Badakodedesham  between  Travancore  and  Cochin  has  already  been 
settled  by  arbitration. 

8.  Languages: — Almost  all  the  schedules  will  be  in  Malayalam;  a  few  house- 
hold schedules  being  printed  in  English.  In  one  taluk,  Shenkotta  which  marches 
with  Tinnevelly,  Tamil  schedules  will  be  used.  I  have  asked  the  Superintendent 
to  procure  these  from  Madras. 

9.  Record  of  Sects: — The  Superintendent  wishes  to  record  all  sects  but  he 
will  tabulate  separately  only  those  which  are  of  importance.     I  have  agreed  to  this. 

10.  The  Census  of  Plantations  will  be  carried  out  by  the  regular  Enumera- 
tors, except  where  special  arrangements  are  made  with  the  planter  for  him  to 
enumerate  his  own  coolies  and  dependents.  The  planters  will  be  supplied  with  house- 
hold schedules  for  their  own  use. 

11.  Census  of  Cachin: — I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  visit  Cochin  and  confer 
personally  with  the  Superintendent  of  Census  for  that  State,  but  i  hope  to  find  an 
opportunity  for  doing  this  later  on.  Meanwhile  I  think  the  suggestions  in  this 
note  are  on  the  whole  applicable  to  Cochin.  The  Desam  should  be  treated  as  the 
village  for  Census  purposes.  I  would  not  attempt  to  make  the  uL-desam  the  unit 
but  would  include  ul-desams  in  the  desams  within  the  limits  of  which  they  are 
situated.  ' 


OOTACAMUND,  H.  H.  RISLEY, 

14th  September  1900.  Census  Commissioner  for  India. 
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No.  1371.  Census  Commissioner's  Office, 

Trivandrum,  15th  March  1903. 

From, 

•The  Census  Commissioner, 

Travancore, 


To 


The  Dewan  of  Travancore. 


Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Report  on  the  fourth  general 
Census  of  Travancore  taken  in  March,  1901. 

a.  The  Report  consists  of  four  Parts.  Part  I  is  the  main  volume  of  the 
Report  and  contains  a  general  review  of  the  results  of  the  Census.  Parts  II  and 
III  embody  the  Final  Tables— the  former,  the  Imperial  series  containing  the  figures 
for  the  State  as  a  whole  and  the  latter,  the  Provincial  series  showing  the  Talukwar 
statistics.     Part  IV  deals  with  the  Administration  of  the  Census  operations. 

3.  Though  the  administrative  areas — -the  Taluks— taken  at  the  previous 
Censuses  have  been  adopted  at  the  present  Census  too  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  review,  a  larger  division  based  on  geographical  characteristics  has,  for  the  first 
time,  been  introduced  at  this  Census  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  examination  of 
the  statistics  on  broad  natural  lines.  This  has  also  been  of  help  in  ascertaining  the 
development  of  the  population  in  what,  from  the  physical  standpoint,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  favoured  portions  of  the  State. 

4.  The  Report  is  divided  into  twelve  Chapters  and  begins  with  an  Introduc- 
tion which  contains  a  resume  of  the  Census  operations  and  closes  with  a  Summary 
for  purposes  of  ready  reference.  The  arrangement  of  the  Chapters  follows  mainly 
the  order  of  the  Final  Tables.  The  Subsidiary  Tables  intended  to  elucidate  and 
render  intelligible  the  absolute  figures  embodied  in  the  Imperialand  Provincial  Tables 
are  given  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter,  references  being  made  to  them  in  the  body 
of  the  Report  which  records  only  the  conclusions  they  indicate.  A  special  feature 
of  the  Report  is  the  use  made  of  several  Maps  and  Diagrams  to  illustrate  the 
salient  statistical  facts  noted.  They  have  been  so  planned  as  to  give  a  connected 
and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Chapters  to  which  they 
relate  and  may,  to  some  extent,  serve  as  a  study  by  themselves. 

5.  The  subject-matter  of  each  Chapter  has  been  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  statistical  results  and  to  the  main  facts  deducible  therefrom.  A  departure 
has,  however,  been  made  in  regard  to  Caste — a  subject  on  which  the  need  for  full 
and  accurate  information  is  still  keenly  felt.  An  outline  description  has  been 
attempted  of  the  main  indigenous  peoples  of  Travancore  which,  in  view  of  their 
sociological  interest,  may  not  be  considered  as  a  needless  digression. 

6.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  my  thanks  to  the  Dewan  Peishcars,  the 
Commercial  Agent  and  the  Supprintendent  and  District  Magistrate  of  the  Cardamom 
Hills    under  whose  guidance  the   Census  operations  were   conducted,   to  the 


European  gentlemen  of  the  Planting  industry  and  to  the  other  gentlemen,  official 
and  non-official,  who  have  assisted  at  the  taking  of  the  Census. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  the  Tahsildars  of  the  several  Taluks  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  Census  operations  as  responsible  Charge  Superintendents  with  commendable 
zeal  and  attention. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Director  of  the  Government  Press,  whose 
supply  of  schedules,  forms,  &c.,  was  never  short  of  the  demand.  His  assistance 
has  been  equally  valuable  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  for  the  printing 
of  the  Tables  and  the  binding  of  the  Report. 

The  printing  of  the  Eeport  was  done  at  the  "  Malabar  Mail"  Press  which 
deserves  to  be  commended  for  the  neatness  of  execution. 

To  the  Head  Draughtsman  of  the  Survey  Office  is  due  the  credit  for  the  neat- 
ness of  the  Maps  and  Diagrams  and  the  expedition  with  which  they  have  been 
lithographed. 

7.  I  would  be  failing  in  my  duty  if,  before  concluding,  I  do  not  bring 
to  the  notice  of  Grovernment  the  good  work  done  by  my  Office  Establishment. 

On  the  Sheristadar,  Mr.  R.  Ramalinga  Aiyar,  b.  a.,  whose  services  were  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  Grovernment,  fell  the  brunt  of  the  whole  work  in  all  its 
stages.  The  manner  in  which  he'managed  a  large  stafE  which  at  one  time  mustered 
300  strong  was  indeed  creditable.  He  has  been  specially  serviceable  to  me  in  the 
framing  of  the  Subsidiary  Tables  and  in  the  planning  of  the  Maps  and  Diagrams 
in  connection  with  the  Report.  The  calm  insight  into  details,  the  untiring  in- 
dustry and  the  loyal  devotion  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  work  have  been  remark- 
able and  I  beg  to  commend  bis  services  for  the  special  recognition  of  Government. 
Mr.  S.  Parameswara  Aiyar,  b.  a.,  b.  l.,  who  was  newly  entertained  at  the  Cen- 
sus Office  and  has  been  officiating  as  Head  Clerk,  is  a  very  intelligent  young  man 
gifted  with  great  capacity  for  work.  The  scrutinising  of  the  Tables  and  the  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  the  Caste  Chapter  of  the  Report  were  under  his  special  charge. 
He  proved  himself  quite  equal  to  the  work  and  fully  satisfied  my  expectations. 
To  judge  from  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  to  which  he  worked  up,  he  deserves 
to  be  provided  with  a  suitable  appointment  under  Government.  In  regard  to  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  Office  staff,  it  would  be  invidious  to  pick  out  indi- 
K.  Sabhapathy  Aiyar.  viduals  when  all  worked  so  well.     I  would,  however 

A.  Padmanabha  Aiyar.  ,  -n  t.pti  ,  ■,  . 

E.  Annaswamy  Aiyar.  append  margmally  a  list  or  clerks  whose  claims  for 

C.  J.  Jacob.  encouragement  merit  favourable  consideration. 

K.  Narayana  Pillai. 
C.  Kesava  Pillai. 

A.  Krishna  Aiyar.  8.     In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  offer  my  respectful 

^  ytkurZ^iT  th^^ks  to   His  Highness  The  Maha  Rajah's  Govern- 

S.  Subba  Aiyar.  ment  for  graciously  entrusting  me  with  this  responsi- 

ble work  and  for  the  kind  advice  and  support  I  have  uniformly  received  at  their 

hands. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

N.  SUBRAMHANYA  AIYAR, 

Dewan  Peishcar  and  Census  Commissioner. 


Proceedings  of  His  Highness  the  Maha  Rajah's  Government 
dated  the  7th  May  1903— No,  J^5Zi_ 


Read  letter  No.  1371  dated  the  15th  March,  1903,  from  Mr.  N.  Subramhanya 
Aiyar,  m.  a.,  m.  b.  and  c.  m.,  Census  Commissioner,  forwarding  the  Report  on  the 
Fourth  General  Census  of  Travaneore  taken  in  March,  1901. 

Read  also  the  Report. 

Ordee  thereon. 

The  Report  consists  of  four  parts,  Part  I  containing  a  general  review  of 
the  Census,  Parts  II  and  III  embodying  the  Final  Tables  and  Part  I\^  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  the  Census  operations. 

The  plan  of  operations  for  the  taking  of  the  Census  in  Travaneore  was. 
framed  on  the  general  lines  suggested  by  the  Government  of  India,  and 
Mr.  Subramhanya  Aiyar  was  deputed  to  Ootacamund  to  meet  Mr.  Risley,  the 
Imperial  Census  Commissioner,  and  to  settle,  in  communication  with  him,  several 
important  details  that  called  for  consideration.  The  Imperial  Census  Com- 
missioner's Note  on  the  subject  is  appended  to  the  First  Volume  of  the  Report. 

Regulation  I  of  1076  was  passed  by  His  Highness  the  Maha  Rajah  on  the 
17th  September  1900,  tO'  provide  for  the  taking  of  the  Census.  It  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  no  occasion  arose  for  enforcing  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Regu- 
lation. The  Final  enumeration  of  the  resident  population  was  taken  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  March,  1901  and  that  of  the  travelling  population  and  all 
others  outside  dwelling-houses  on  the  previous  night. 

The  Provisional  figures  were  compiled  and  the  totals  for  the  State  submitted  to 
Government  and  communicated  to  the  Imperial  Census  Commissioner  by  wire  on 
the  4th  of  March — the  third  day  after  the  Census.  This  speaks  highly  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  local  Census  Commissioner  had  the  whole  of  the  working 
machinery  under  him  in  hand.  His  Highness'  Government  note  with  plea- 
sure that  the  Imperial  Census  Commissioner  complimented  Mr.  Subramhanya 
Aiyar  prir  the  expedition  with  which  the  preliminary  totals  were  furnished, 
having  in  view  the  difficulties  that  beset  him  "  in  a  country  which  has  not  yet 
been  covered  with  a  network  of  telegraph  lines.  " 

On  'a  comparison  of  the  preliminary  totals  with  those  disclosed  at  final 
tabulation,  the  divergence  noted  was  small — an  excess  of  "28  per  cent,  in 
houses  and  a  deficiency  of  "03  per  cent,  in  population,  which  does  not  call  for 
remark,  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  the  celerity  with  which  the  provisional 
figures  were  obtained,  and,  on  the  other,  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  work  of  final 
abstraction, 

A  few  changes  of  importance  are  noticed  in  the  operations  of  the  present 
Census  as  compared  with  those  of  1891.  In  1891,  the  "Proverti"  was  taken 
as  the  Census  unit, — ^"the  smallest  area  for  which  separate  statistics  were 
compiled";  but  in  1901,  the  Kara,  "an  indigenous  unit  of  ancient  date  "closely 
corresponding  to  the  British  Indian  Village,  was  adopted  as  the  unit  for  the 
Census. 

Nagercoil,  Trivandrum,  Quilon,  Shencottah,  Kottayam,  Alleppey,  Vaikani 
and  Haripad  were  censused  as  towns  in  1891.  In  the  present  Census,  the  last 
two  were  omitted  as  not  coming  properly  under  the  description  of  towns  and 
Changanachery,   Parur  and  Kayankulara  were  added. 

The  old  system  of  marking   and  counting  by  strokes  in  the  work    of  ab- 
straction,   which  had  its  practical   disadvantages  as  found  by  experience,  was 


abandoned  in  favour  of  the  slip-system  successfully  used  by  Professor  Von 
Mayr  in  the  Bavarian  Census  of  1871.  By  the  new  system,  to  quote  Mr.  Subra- 
mhanya  Aiyar,  "  for  every  person  enumerated,  all  the  particulars  recorded  in 
the  schedules  were  extracted  on  a  separate  slip,  with  the  exception  of  the  entries 
relating  to  Religion,  Sex  and  Civil  condition.  Religion  was  indicated  by  the 
colour  of  the  slip,  and  Sex  and  Civil  condition  by  its  shape.  When  the  slips 
were  written  up,  they  were  checked  and  sorted  into  heaps  corresponding  to 
the  columns  in  the  Tables  to  be  compiled."  On  page  8  of  the  Introduction, 
he  gives  a  very  lucid  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  system  was  worked 
out  in  his  office. 

The  Report  contains  11  Maps  and  27  Diagrams,  illustrating  the  results  of 
the  Census.  These  have  been  very  carefully  executed.  A  few  typical  photographs 
are  also  interspersed,  to  render  the  volume  more  interesting. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Volume,  Mr.  Subramhanya  Aiyar  gives  a  compre- 
hensive summary  of  the  contents  of  the  previous  Chapters.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient, therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  review  to  notice  some  of  the  important 
points   disclosed  in  the  Report. 

Before  entering  on  a  survey  of  the  main  results  attained  by  the  present 
Oensus,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  well  to  note  that  the  principle  followed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  statistics  in  regard  to  areas,  is  to  proceed  from  general  to 
particular  areas  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Province. 

2.  The  Natural  Divisions. 

3.  Districts  or  groups  of  districts  within   the  Natural  Divisions. 

This  line  of  treatment  is  followed  throughout  the  Report.  A  scheme  of 
Natural  Divisions  prepared  under  the  orders  of  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy, 
for  the  examination  of  statistics,  was  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Census  Commis- 
sioner and  in  that  scheme  for  all  India,  Travancore  is  grouped  with  Cochin 
under  the  "  West  Coast  Division."  Mr.  Subramhanya  Aiyar  found  it  desir- 
able, for  purposes  of  local  treatment,  to  split  up  the  country  into  two  Natural  and 
more  or  less  distinct  divisions,  based  mainly  on  the  leading  geographical  and 
climatic  features.  He  has  parcelled  out  the  country  into  two  divisions — one, 
littoral  and  deltaic,  and  the  other,  mountainous  and  sub-montane. 

The  Taluks  comprised  in  the  first  division  are :  — 

1.  Agastisvaram.  9.  Kartikapalli. 

2.  Eraniel.  10.  Ambalapuzha. 

3.  Vilavankod.  11.  Shertallay. 

4.  Neyyattinkara.  12.  Parur. 

5.  Trivandrum.  13.  Vaikam. 

6.  Chirayinkil.  14.  Tiruvalla. 

7.  Quilon.  15.  Mavelikarai 

8.  Karunagapalli. 

This  is  designated  the  Western  or  Lowland  Division,  The  other  division 
called  the  Eastern  or  the  Upland  Division  includes  the  following  Taluks  : — 

1.  Tovala.  9.  Minachil. 

2-  Kalkulam.  10.  Muvattupuzha. 

3.  Nedumangad.  11.  Todupuzha. 

4.  Kottarakara.  12.  Kunnattur. 

5.  Pattanapuram.  13.  Ettumanur. 

6.  Shencottah.  14.  Kottayam. 

7.  Chengannur.  15.  Kunnatnad. 

8.  Changanachery.  16.  Alangad. 

The  total  population  of  Travancore  according  to  the  recent  Census  is 
2,952,157 — 1,490,165   males   and   1,461,992  females.     6-2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
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population  has  been  returned  as  urban  and  93"8  as  rural.  There  has  thus  been 
an  increase  of  394,421  or  15"4  per  cent,  over  the  population  found  in  1891. 
The  males  have  increased  by  199,750  or  16"5  per  cent,  and  the  females  bj 
394,671  or  15"4  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  as  disclosed 
by  the  present  Census,  viz.,  15'4  per  cent.,  is  very  considerable,  as  compared 
with  that  for  the  previous  decade,  viz.,  6"52  per  cent.  The  growth  of  popu- 
lation seems  to  have  been  greater  in  Travancore  than  in  the  other  States  and 
Provinces,  most  of  which  exhibited  more  or  less  a  large  decrease  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  plague,  famine  and  other  disturbing  causes  during  the  decade. 
In  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  increase  is  7'2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  15*7 
per  cent,  in  the  previous  decade.  Only  one  British  Province  and  three  Native 
States  show  an  increase  exceeding  10  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  conditions  of  the  country  during  the  twenty  years 
from  1881  to  1901  discloses  no  special  reasons  why  the  last  decade  should 
■display  such  an  extraordinary  increase  in  population  over  the  previous  one. 
Mr.  Subramhanya  Aiyar  explains  that  this  abnormal  growth  in  the  population 
is  due  to  under-estimation  at  the  Census  of  1891,  and  quotes  Mr.  Stuart,  the  Madras 
Census  Eeporter  for  1891,  who,  in  examining  the  figures  for  Travancore, 
observed  that  "  it  is  certainly  remarkable  to  find  so  low  a  rate  of  increase 
in  Travancore  between  1881  and  1891.  "  The  operations  of  1891  were 
conducted  with  great  care  and  ability,  and  the  under-estimation  pointed 
out  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  comparative  absence  of  the  improved  methods 
of  taking  the  Census  adopted  in  1901 ,  and  of  a  clear  conception  of  the  objects 
of  the  Census  on  the  part  of  the  public  on  the  previous  occasion.  The  great 
improvement  in  procedure  and  the  growing  familiarity  of  the  people  with 
the  real  objects  of  the  Census  and  their  consequent  readiness  to  give  fuller 
information  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  towards  the  better  results  secured  in 
the  last  Census. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Imperial  Census  Commissioner,  a  Note  on  the  system 
of  collecting  Vital  Statistics  in  Travancore  has  been  appended  to  the  Report, 
and  Subsidiary  Tables  have  been  inserted,  showing  the  births  and  deaths  regis- 
tered in  the  State  from  1895,  when  the  collection  of  Vital  Statistics  was  extend- 
ed to  the  whole  of  the  country,  to  the  end  of  1900.  These  figures  are  not, 
however,  sufiiciently  reliable  to  test  the  growth  of  population  exhibited  by  the 
'Census,  considering  tliat  the  collection  and  registration  of  Vital  Statistics  have 
not  yet  attained  a  high  stage  of  efficiency.  Even  in  other  parts  of  India, 
the  sufficiency  and  accuracy  of  the  Vital  Statistics  have  Ereqently  been  called  in 
question. 

The  average  density  of  population  is  found  to  be  416  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  A  steady  increase  in  the  pressure  of  population  is  noted  since  1875.  The 
-actual  density  cannot  be  correctly  gauged,  as,  in  the  computation,  unoccupied 
and  uninhabitable  tracts  have  been  necessarily  included.  The  total  number  of 
occupied  houses  in  the  country  was  580,899  in  1901  against  516,586  in  189L 
The  average  number  per  square  mile  was  81-9  against  72-8  in  1891  and  69*5 
in  1881.  The  number  of  families  recorded  at  the  Census  amounted  to  588,742 
as  compared  with  529,984  in  1891,  giving  an  average  of  1-005  families  to  each 
-occupied  house  and  5  persons  to  a  family  as  against  1-02  families  and  47 
persons  in  1891.  The  unoccupied  houses  aggregated  32,994  or  5-3  per  cent. 
x)f  the  total. 

Chapter  III  deals  with  Religion. 

Nine  religions  were  returned  in  the   Census  schedules  and  the   numerical 
strength  of  each  was  as  follows  :  — 

2,035,615 


1.  Hinduism 

2.  Christianity 

3.  Mahommedanism 

4.  Animism 
6.  Buddhism 

6.  Judaism 

7.  Sikhism 

8.  Zoroastrianism 

9.  Jainism 


697,387 

190,566 

28,183 

227 

161 

15 

7 
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In  addition  to  these,  Atheism  was  returned  as  the  religion  of  three  indivi- 
duals, while  for  two  others,  there  was  no  entry  under  the  head  of  rehgion. 
The  first  four  religions  are  the  most  important,  the  remaining  five  being  spread 
over  401  people  in  all.  "With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  the  rest  have  no  per- 
manent habitation  in  the  country. 

Hinduism  is  the  predominant  religion.  Its  followers  comprise  two-thirds, 
of  the  entire  population,  while  the  Christians  form  a  fourth  and  the  Mahomme- 
dans  only  one-sixth. 

Distributed  proportionally  among  10,000  of  the  population,  Hindus  number 
6,895-3  ;  Christians,  2,362-3  ;  Musalmans,  645-5  and  Animists,  95-5.  All  the 
other  religiouisbs  taken  together  come  up  to  only  1*4.  On  a  comparison 
with  the  other  States  and  Provinces,  Travancore  stands  as  the  most  Christian 
territory  in  all  India,  Cochin  excepted.  This  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  with  which  Christianity  is  viewed  in  both  the  States.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  as  regards  Hindus,  Travancore  is  distinctively  poorer  than  any  other 
State  or  Province  excepting  Kashmir,  the  Punjab,  Bengal,  Assam  and  Cochin. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  sketch  the  relative  growth  of  the  main  religions  in 
Travancore.     The  variations  noted  are  as  follows  for  the  two  decennial  periods: 


1881-1891 

1891-1901 

Percentage. 

Percentage. 

Hindus  (including  Animists)  . . , 

Musalmans         

Christians          

+  6-6 
+  81 
+  67 

+ 10-8 
+  20-0 
+  32-4 

The   deductions  from  these  figures  are  that, 

(1)  the  increase  nearly  doubled  itself  in  regard  to  the  Hindus  in  the  second 
decade ; 

(2)  as  regards  Musalmans,  it  Avas  more  than  double  ;  and 

(3  J    in  regard  to  Christians,it  multiplied  itself  more  than  six  times; 

The  striking  disparity  in  the  rates  of  growth  between  Hindus  on  the  one 
hand  and  Musalmans  and  Christians  on  the  other  is,  it  is  suggested,  due  to 
under-estimation  of  the  last  two  classes  in  particular  in  1891.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  authoritative  pronouncement  may  well  be  deferred  until  the  next 
Census.  The  Christians  comprised  23-6  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
total  population. 

Distributed  among  the  .several  denominations,  the  Koman  Catholics  (includ- 
ing Komo-Syrians)  formed  52-3  of  the  total  Christian  population,  Syrians  (Ja- 
cobite and  Keformed)  31-4  and  Protestants  11-3  per  cent.  The  balance  is  made 
up  of  Minor  Denominationalists.  Grouped  according  to  race,  the  Christian  popu- 
lation is  divided  as  follows : — 

ISTative  Christians        ...         ...         ,..  696,364 

Eurasians  ...         ...         ...         ...  1,489 

Europeans         ...         ...         ...         ...  534 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Native  Christians  form  99-7  of  the  whole  Christian 
population.  This  community  has  increased  by  25  per  cent,  during  the  last 
decade,  the  Eurasians  have  nearly  trebled  their  numbers  and  the  Europeans 
increased  by  nearly  one-half,  viz.  48-3  per  cent.  The  majority  of  the  Eurasians 
are  Eoman  Catholics,  while  among  the  Europeans  the  greatest  portion  are 
Protestants. 

The  minor  religionists  consist  of  401  persons  and-  are  divided  into  227 
Buddhists,  151  Jews,  15  Sikhs,  7  Parsis,  and  1  Jain.  The  Buddhists  were 
temporary  sojourners  in  the  country,  having  come  from  Ceylon  to  work  in 
the  Coffee  and  Tea  Estates ;  and  so  also  the  Sikhs  who  immigrated  from 
Upper  India   in  connection  with  the  Railway  works. 

Chapter  IV.  deals  with  Age  statistics. 

Taking  the  several  age-periods,  all  the  groups  seem  to  have  shaved  the 
total  increase  in  population,  though  in  different  proportions.     The   percentages 


are  highest  in  the  first  three  quinquennials  0-5,  5-10,  10-15,  where  the  increases 
were  20"9,  22*2  and  21*4  per  cent,  respectively,  and  lowest  in  the  last  two  quin- 
qennials  50-55  and  55-60,  where  the  rates  were  1*6  and  -4  per  cent,  respectively. 
"LTnder  the  law  of  natural  sequence  in  respect  of  age,  a  diminution  of  the 
number  in  each  group  is  observed  in  the  advancing  scale  of  ages.  This  is  well 
marked  in  the  present  Census.  Compared  with  the  previous  Census,  children  are 
now  found  to  be  more  numerous  and  old  persons  appreciably  less.  In  1881  the' 
number  of  children  was  found  to  be  greater  than  in  1891  aod  1901,  while  the 
old  people  were  distinctly  fewer  than  in  1891  and  slightly  more  than  in  1901. 
Mr.  Subramhanya  Aiyar  deduces  from  these  figures  that  the  decade  previous  to 
1881  appears  to  have  been  more  favourable  to  fecundity  and  the  decade  1881  to- 
1891  to  longevity,  while  the  last  decade  takes  an  intermediate  place.  On  an 
examination  of  Subsidiary  Tabic  IV  showing  the  numbers  returned  at  each 
age-period,  it  is  found  that  47  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  within  the  age  of 
20,  43  per  cent,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50,  5*7  per  cent,  between  50  and  60 
and  4"2  per  cent,  are  60  and  above. 

Taking  the  statistics  of  age  by  sex,  the  preponderance  of  females  is  found 
to  be  greater  under  10  years  of  age.  At  the  advanced  ages,  the  increase  is 
one-third  of  that  during  the  early  ages  of  life.  From  10  years  a  narrowing  of 
the  difference  is  observed,  which  is  accentuated  between  the  ages  of  15-40,  a 
period  of  trial  and  suffering  for  women  generally.  Viemng  the  life  statistics 
by  religion,  the  largest  number  of  children  (0-10)  are  found  amongst  Christians 
and  next  in  order  come  the  Musalmans  and  Hindus.  This  preponderance  is  also 
found  in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  tends  to  show  that  the  Christians  and 
Musalmans  are  more  prolific  than  the  Hindus  and  that  the  rate  of  infantile- 
mortality  amongst  them  is  lower.  Oq  the  other  hand,  the  order  is  reversed  at 
advanced  ages,  Hindus  come  first,  Musalmans  second  and  Christians  last. 
The  longevity  of  the  Hindu  thus  counterbalances  the  fecundity  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Musalman.  The  mean  age  of  the  population  is  24'2  years— for  males 
24'5  and  for  females  23"9.  The  average  duration  of  life  is  shortest  among  the 
Christians,  23-1  and  highest  among  Hindus  24-6.  19  persons  (5  males  and  14 
females)  have  been  returned  as  centenarians  as  against  11  in  1891.  The  high- 
est ao-e  (120)  is  returned  by  a  Channan.  Of  the  three  persons  recorded  as  aged 
110,  one  is  a  Nayar  and  the  other   two  are  Chakkalas. 

In  regard  to  sex,  the  total  population  is  divided  into  1,490,165  males 
and  1,461,992  females  which  gives  a  proportion  of  981  females  to  1,000  males,, 
almost  the  same  ratio  as  in  1891.  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  proportion 
is  1,029  femalps  to  1,000  males,  but  as  compared  with  other  States  and  Pro- 
Tinces,  the  ratio  in  Travancore  seems  favourable. 

By  religion,  the  ratio  of  females  is  highest  among  the  Hindus  (990  to 
1,000)  and  lowest  among  the  Musalmans  (935  to  1,000),  Christians  coming 
midway  between. 

Chapter  VI  treats  of  the  Civil  Condition  of  the  population.  The  Census 
Commissioner  describes,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Chapter,  the  general  features 
presented  by  the  marriage  customs  obtaining  among  the  several  communities  in 
the  State.  The  sketch  is  very  interesting  and  throws  light  on  the  conjugal 
statistics.  42*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  are  returned  as  unmarried,  48-1,, 
per  cent.,  married  and  9-3,  widowed.  14  per  cent,  of  the  female  population  are  re- 
turned as  widows  against  11  per  Cent,  in  1891.  Among  males,  more  than  one- 
half  and  among  females  more  than  two-fifths  are  shown  as  single.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  married  is  seen  to  be  almost  the  same  in  both  the  sexes,  while,  among 
the  widowed,  the  females  are  more  than  thrice  as  numerous  as  the  males.  The 
bulk  of  the  population  being  Hindus,  a  portion  of  whom  are  governed  by  a  rigid 
system  of  enforced  widowhood,  the  preponderance  of  females  among  the 
widowed  is  easily  explicable.  Compared  with  the  statistics  of  the  Census  of  1891,, 
a  decrease  is  noted  in  the  married  of  both  sexes  and  an  increase  in  the  Avidowed. 
Distributed  over  the  main  age-periods,  the  variations  since  the  Census  of  1891 
exhibit  an  increase  in  the  unmarried,  and  a  decrease  in  the  married  up  to  the 
age  of  ]  5.     Between  the  ages  of  15-40,  the  unmarried  are  fewer  than   in  "  1S91,, 
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<30iisiderably  so  amomg  females,  wliile  at  tlie  age  of  40  and  over,  the  ratio  has 
fallen  heavily  and  to  the. same  level  in  both  the  sexes.  A  general  decline  in  the 
married  is  observed  over  the  later  ages,  while,  in  regard  to  the  widowed,  the  rise 
is  shared  by  all  ages  except  the  period  before  ten.  The  Census  Commis- 
sioner contrasts  the  returns  of  Travancore  with  those  of  other  Sates  and  Pro- 
vinces and  notices  a  distinct  difference  in  respect  of  the  three  features  of  the 
civil  condition,  viz.  that,  "  marriage  is  relatively  less  universal,  juvenile  marri- 
ages less  common  and  immutable  widowhood  less  prevalent  here  than  else- 
where. " 

The  statistics  of  civil  condition  in  the  different  rehgions  show  that 
marriage  is  more  common  among  the  Christians  than  among  the  other  religi- 
onists, 45'5  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  45*1  of  the  females  being  married.  The 
ratio  of  matrimony  among  males  is  the  same  among  the  Musalmans  and  the 
Hindus  and  in  regard  to  females  it  is  slightly  higher  among  the  Musalmans,  the 
ratio  being  42'7  among  Musalmans  as  against  41'2  per  cent,  among  the  Hindus. 

In  reference  to  age,  juvenile  marriages  seem  to  be  less  common  with  the 
•Christian  males  and  more  common  with  the  Christian  females  than  among  the 
Hindus  or  the  Musalmans. 

The  YII  th  Chapter  treats  of  Education.  By  education  is  meant  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  any  language.  The  compilation  of  the  statistics  under 
education  in  the  recent  Census  was  based  on  principles  different  from  those 
followed  in  the  Census  of  1891.  In  that  year  three  groups  were  distinctly 
treated,  viz.  (1)  persons  "under  instruction,  "  (2)  persons  "not under  instruction 
but  able  to  read  and  write"  and  (3)  persons  "not  under  instruction  and  unable 
to  read  and  write. "  These  groups  were  considered  as  quite  exclusive  and  per- 
sons able  to  read  and  write  were  not  classed  as  such,  if  found  to  have  been 
under  instruction  at  the  time  of  the  Census.  The  number  of  literates  in  the 
country  was,  therefore,  limited  to  those  who  had  completed  their  schooling. 
In  the  present  Census,  particulars  regarding  education  were  obtained  for  those 
who  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  those  who  are  not.  No  proper  or  accurate 
comparison  with  the  results  of  the  previous  Census  is  possible.  Of  the  total 
population  of  2,952,157,  no  less  than  2,587,347  or  87'6  per  cent,  are  returned 
as  illiterate  and  the  remaining  12'4  per  cent,  as  literate.  14,869  persons  out  of 
the  total  or  '5  per  cent,  are  returned  as  literate  in  English.  The  ratio  of  illiter- 
ates is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  Madras  Presidency  which  amounts  to 
93'7  per  cent.  For  every  1,000  male  literates  in  the  country,  there  are  140 
literate  females.  The  proportion  of  literate  females  in  Travancore  also  com- 
pares favourably  with  the  returns  for  the  Madras  Presidency,  3'1  per  cent,  in 
the  former  against  '9  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  Travancore  stands  foremost  in 
respect  of  female  education  as  compared  with  other  States  and  Provinces,  as 
also  in  the  general  proportion  of  those  able  to  read  and  write.  In  regard  to 
English  education,  however,  she  is  superseded  by  other  States  and  Provinces. 
A  steady  increase  is  observed  in  point  of  literacy  at  each  succeeding  age-period. 
This  is  seen  with  reference  to  males  separately  as  also  to  the  other  sex,  among 
•  whom  the  effect  of  the  impetus  given  in  recent  years  to  the  cause  of  female 
education  is  perceptible.  Taking  both  sexes  together,  the  maximum  li- 
teracy is  found  among  persons  aged  20  and  above  and  the  minimum 
among  children  below  10.  Taken  separately,  male  literacy  is  found  to  follow 
the  same  order  at  the  two  age-periods  above  stated.  In  regard  to  females, 
literacy  is  highest  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20,  and  lowest  in  the  first 
10  years  of  life.  After  20,  the  proportion  of  literates  to  the  total 
female  population  exhibits  a  sudden  decline,  and  the  ratio  of  illiterate 
females,  a  corresponding  rise.  The  Christians  are  found  to  be  the  best 
educated  forming  15'7  per  cent.  The  Hindus  come  next  with  11*7  per 
cent,  and  the  Musalmans  with  8*6  per  cent,  far  below  the  average. 
In  regard  to  female  education,  the  same  order  is  maintained,  one-fifth  among  the 
Christian,  and  one-eighth  among  the  Hindu  and  one-fifteenth  among  the 
Musalman.  Of  all  the  communities,  the  Eurasians  are  found  to  be  the  most 
literate,  the  Brahmans  follow  closely,  and  next  come  the  Ampalavasi,  the  Kani- 
yan,  the  Konkani,  the  Vellala,  and  the  Nayar.     At  the  lowest  end  come  the 


Paraya  and  the  Pulaya.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Izhavas,  a  large, 
thriving  and  industrious  community,  have  14  per  cent,  of  literates  among  males. 
A  very  wide  diversity  is  found  io  the  ratio  of  literacy  among  the  several 
communities.  The  results  under  the  head  of  '  education '  are  very  encouraging. 
Coming  to  literacy  in  English,  14,  869  are  returned  as  educated  in  English, 
1,452  of  whom  are  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  Omitting  the  latter,  there  are 
13,417  who  can  read  and  write  the  English  language.  Among  males,  one  in 
every  122  of  the  population  whose  mother-tongue  is  not  English  is  literate 
in  that  language  and  among  females,  1  in  1,000.  Divided  according  to  caste, 
of  literate  males  in  English,  the  Brahmans  form  214  per  mille,  Vellalas,  82, 
Ampalavasis,  36  and  Nayars,  29  and  the  Native  Christians,  50.  No  idea  of  the 
:state  of  higher  education  in  the  country  is,  of  course,  deducible  from  the  Census 
retvirns.  It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  note  here  that  the  total  number 
of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  English  and  Vernacular  schools  about  the 
time  of  the  Census  was  184,639  and  the  number  in  English  schools,  13,917, 
as  gathered  from  the  Educational  Report  for  M.  E.  1076.  The  total  number  of 
literates  in  English  found  at  the  Census  is,  as  previously  stated,  14,  869.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  adult  population  is,  therefore,  educated  in  English. 

41  distinct  languages  have  been  returned  as  spoken  in  the  country.  They 
are  divided  as  follows: — ■ 

(1)  Vernaculars  of  Travancore  ...            ...            ...  ...  2 

(2)  Other   Indian  Vernaculars   ...             ...             ...  ...  24 

(3)  Vernaculars  of  Asiatic  countries  beyond  India  ...  5 

(4)  European  languages                ...             ...             ...  ...  10 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  population  have  returned  Malayalam  as  their 
mother- tongue.  This  is  almost  the  same  ratio  as  in  1891.  Of  the  remaining 
one-fifth,  four-fifths  speak  Tamil  and  the  remaining  one-fifth  again  are  dis- 
tributed among  Konkani,  Marathi,  Telugu,  Hindustani,  &c.  The  English 
language  is  the  mother-tongue  of  1,903  persons  or  6  in  10,000  of  the  population 
— the  same  ratio  as  at  the  previous  Census. 

98"  1  per  cent,  of  ihe  population  were  born  within  the  State  and  only  1'  9 
per  cent,  immigrated  into  Travancore.  There  is  a  perceptible  variation  in  the 
ratios  observed  in  ]  891  when  the  native-born  formed  99'3  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  immigrants  "7.  A  considerable  influx  of  foreigners  into  the  country 
is  perceived  within  the  Census  period.  Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants, 
98-7  per  cent,  came  from  other  parts  of  India  and  the  remaining  from  other 
Asiatic  countries  and  Europe.  Of  foreign  Asiatics,  the  majority  were  from  Ceylon. 
The  largest  number  of  European  immigrants  was  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  "  immobility  "  of  the  Travancorean  is  seen  in  the  small  percentage  of 
emio-rants,  viz.,  S.  This  is  a  considerable  increase  upon  the  number  of  emigrants 
found  in  1891.  Of  those  who  left  the  country,  63  per  cent,  did  not  go  beyond 
Cochin,  33  per  cent,  beyond  the  other  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  rest 
being  distributed  over  M3^sore,  Coorg  and  Baroda. 

Under  the  head  "  Infirmities  ",  statistics  have  been  compiled  for  insanity, 
blindness,  deaf-mutism  and  leprosy  as  in  the  previous  Census.  In  addition  to 
these,  separate  statistics  have  been  compiled  for  elephantiasis.  The  total  num- 
ber returned  as  infirm  or  afiiicted  was  3,769  or  13  in  every  10,000  of  the  total 
population— almost  the  same  as  in  1891 .  Of  the  total  number  afflicted,  1,414  or 
58  per  cent,  are  lepers,  1,043  or  28  per  cent,  blind,  809  or  21  per  cent,  deaf- 
mutes  and  503  or  13  per  cent,  insane.  There  is  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
number  of  lepers  in  the  country  since  1881.  The  total  number  of  persons 
returned  as  suffering  from  elephantiasis  is  5,924.  The  Taluks  where  this 
disease   is   most  prevalent   are  Shertallay   and  Ambalapuzha— ideal  mosquito 

districts where   the  yearly  rainfall  averages  100  inches  ;  the  land  is  low-lying, 

water-logged,  swampy  and  full  of  creeks ;  and  where  there  are  hardly  any  wells, 
the  people  obtaining  their  water  from  shallow  pools  and  tanks.  The  mosquito 
is  credited  as  being  the  medium  of  conveying  the  parasite  that  causes  tha 
disease. 
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Under  the  Chapter  dealing  with  "  Caste,  Tribe  and  Eace, "  Mr.  Subramhanya 
Aiyar  has  given  a  mass  of  valuable  and  interesting  information  with  descriptive 
sketches  of  the  main  indigenous  castes.  Ethnographic  details  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Census  Commissioner  for  India  have  been  furnished  and  will^ 
no  doubt,  come  of  iise  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Ethnographic  Survey. 

The  last  Chapter  of  the  Report  reviews  the  occupations  of  the  people,  as 
disclosed  by  the  Census.  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  are  returned  as  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  as  against  41'39  in  1891.  Of  the  total  number 
shown  under  Agriculture,  37'1  per  cent,  are  either  landholders  or  tenants  and 
the  rest  are  field-labourers  or  growers  of  special  products.  25"9  per  cent,  of  the 
people  subsist  by  the  preparation  and  supply  of  material  substances  which  are 
mostly  the  raw  productions  of  the  earth  lightly  worked  upon,  and  relate  to  the 
absolute  necessities  of  life.  2'1  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  rendering  personal,  house- 
hold or  sanitary  service.  The  commercial  spirit  sadly  lacks  development,  for 
only  2  per  cent,  are  returned  as  engaged  in  trade.  The  learned  and  artistic 
professions  take  up  2  per  cent,  of  the  people,  and  Govermennt  absorbs  1'6  per 
cent.  Under  Grovernment  are  included  only  those  who  took  part  in  the  work  of 
administration  and  the  return  is  not  an  index  of  the  total  number  in  the  service 
of  Government.  3  persons  in  a  thousand  have  their  means  of  subsistence  inde- 
pendent of  occupation,  and  are  either  mendicants  living  on  charity  or  pensioners 
and  prisoners  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  Of  the  total  population,  43 
per  cent,     are  actual  workers  and  57  per  cent,    dependent  on  them. 

The  statistics  for  occiipation  seem  to  have  been  collected  with  great  care, 
but  unfortunately,  no  safe  conclusions  could  be  drawn  by  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  for  1891,  owing  to  the  alteration  in  the  classification. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  Census  cannot  be  accurately  given  just  now,  as  several 
charges  have  still  to  be  met  in  connection  with  the  printing  of  the  Eeport,  joay  of  the 
establishment,  etc.  Mr.  Subramhanya  Aiyar  estimates  the  total  cost  at  Bs  54,203. 

In  conclusion,  His  Highness'  Government  desire  to  thank  Mr.  Subramhanya 
Aiyar  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out  the  Census  work. 
He  has  spared  no  pains  to  secure  accurate  results  and  to  make  his  Report 
interesting.  Government  note  with  pleasure  the  work  done  by  the  Sheristadar, 
R.  Ramalinga  Aiyar,  rs.  a.,  and  other  subordinates  specially  mentioned  in  the 
Report. 

To  mark  his  appreciation  of  the  good  work  done  by  Mr.  Subramhanya  Aiyar, 
His  Highness  the  Malia  Rajah  has  been  pleased  to  confer  on  him  an  honorarium 
of  Rs.  2,000. 


K.  KRISHNASWAMY  RIO, 

Deican. 


